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TO 

Barn/  Hayes  Hepburn 


PREFACE 


l<\m  more  than  a  century,  John  Barry  has  been  the  football  of 
propagandists.  Biased  biographers,  with  a  modicum  of  facts 
and  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  history  of  his  times,  have  dis- 
torted the  entire  life  of  the  old  Commodore.  Seeking  to  create 
a  great  lloman  Catholic  naval  hero,  they  have  performed  a  dis- 
service to  their  faith  by  over-emphasising  the  religious  aspect, 
and  actually  uruler-emphamiug  his  splendid  achievements. 

John  Barry  was  not  "the  first  officer  appointed  to  the  first 
vessel  purchased"  by  the  Continental  Congress.  His  initial  serv- 
ice was  far  more  important- -he  outfitted  the  first  Continental 
fleet.  He  was  never  the  senior  officer  of  the  Continental  navy, 
but  hit*  record  through  the  Revolution  was  consistently  finer 
than  any  of  his  naval  contemporaries  save  John  Paul  Jones. 
And  he  can  be  classed  on  a  par  with  Jones. 

He  never  received  the  rank  of  commodore  in  the  American 
navy,  but,  a«  its  senior  captain,  he  bore  that  courtesy  title  with 
honor  from  1798  to  his  death*  He  was  not  "The  .Father  of  the 
American  Navy*'  in  the  sense  of  being  its  founder,  but  his  devo- 
tion to  that  navy,  whone  first  ship  he  launched  and  equipped, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  trained  many  of  the  lad«  who  later 
added  glory  to  it«  history,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  in  the 
modified  form  it  wan  first  bestowed  upon  him  in  181  & 

Within  these  page**  will  be  found  many  a  deed  of  John  Barry 
of  which  sectarian  biographers  knew  nothing — the  masterful 
skill  with  which  he  Bailed  the  ship  Blwk  Prince  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  the  second  spectacular  cruise  in  the  armed  brig 
Ltixinffton*  his  voyage  in  the  lettcr-of-nmrque  brig  Amcricm, 
the  way  in  which  he  quelled  mutiny  on  the  Alliance  at  New 
London,  the  long  and  successful  China  voyage  in  the  ship  Asia, 
the  battle  against  odds  in  equipping  and  manning  the  frigate 
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United  States,  and  his  squadron  maneuvers  in  the  West  Indies 
— to  mention  but  a  few. 

Because  nothing  hitherto  printed  about  Barry  has  been 
wholly  trustworthy,  I  have  gone  to  original  sources  for  every 
line  of  this  biography.  In  doing  so,  I  found  much  which  threw 
clearer  light  upon  such  exploits  as  his  previous  biographers 
had  recounted.  These  sources  arc  listed  in  the  bibliography, 
which  has  been  made  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  enable  any- 
one to  check  any  facts  within  these  pages. 

While  I  assume  all  responsibility  for  the  text,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  a  number  of  persons  who  gave  me  unstinting  assist- 
ance in  collecting  the  source  material.  Foremost  among  these 
has  been  Barry  Hayes  Hepburn,  of  Philadelphia,  a  collateral 
descendant  of  John  Barry,  who  granted  me  access  to  the  Harry, 
Hayes  and  Somers  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Hepburn 
family.  Without  these  hitherto  unconsulted  documents,  the  bi- 
ography would  have  lacked  much  that  is  f  re«h  and  never  before 
known  about  John  Barry.  In  the  bibliography,  I  have  1  in  ted  n 
few  of  the  many  interesting  items  in  this  important  Hepburn 
collection. 

To  M.  V.  and  Dorothy  K.  II.  Brewington,  of  IJerwyn,  VaM  I 
owe  more  than  this  brief  acknowledgment  can  convey.  The  for- 
mer, perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  ship  construc- 
tion in  the  sailing  era  of  the  navy — Continental  and  United 
States — read  every  line  of  the  manuscript,  cheeking  each  tech- 
nical and  nautical  detail,  and  saving  an  unwary  author  many  a 
pitfall.  Dorothy  Brewington,  with  uncanny  research  ability* 
turned  up  item  after  item  of  buried  treasure  about  John  Barry, 
and  labored  long  hours  copying  musty,  faded  nhip'a  journal* 
and  other  voluminous  papers. 

Others  whose  aid  I  wiah  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  are 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Barnes  Rogers,  another  collateral  descendant  of 
the  old  Commodore,  who  provided  interesting  genealogical  ma- 
terial on  the  Barry-Haye«  family ;  Dorothy  0.  Barck,  wcretary 
of  the  Naval  History  Society,  who  compiled  for  me  a  two-line  cal* 
endar  of  the  exhaustive  Barnes  collection  of  Barry  paper*,  ami 
annotated  every  document  photostated  for  my  use;  Captain 
Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  editor  of  the  "Quiui-War 
with  France"  document*  now  being  published  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, who  placed  at  my  disposal  many  *hip*'  lo#*;*WH» 


PREFACE  ix 

Hani  S.  Mason,  of  Evanston,  whose  library  with  its  Franklin 
collection  (now  at  Yale  University)  was  opened  to  me  all  hours 
of  the  day  or  night,  and  the  librarians  of  the  numerous  histori- 
cal societies  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

My  interest  has  been  neither  to  build  up  nor  to  tear  down, 
but  to  present  John  Barry  for  his  true  worth — and  I  found 
him  a  greater  man  than  his  previous  biographers  had  led  me  to 
believe. 

WILTJAM  BEIX  C;GAKK 
Kvanston,  111. 
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A  COLONIAL  SHIPMASTER 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  BARBADOES 


THAT  Edward  Denny  should  select  John  Barry  to  command  his 
newly-purchased  schooner  was  no  surprise  in  Philadelphia  ship- 
ping circles.  Merchants,  other  than  Denny,  had  looked  with 
approval  upon  the  tall  young  Irishman.  They  liked  his  straight- 
forward manner,  his  keen  mind,  his  deference  without  obse- 
quiousness to  their  more  mature  judgment.  They  respected  his 
abilities  as  a  seaman ;  abilities  warmly  attested  by  every  skipper 
with  whom  he  had  shipped  as  mate.  Within  the  half-dozen  years 
the  port  had  known  him,  he  had  acquired  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion and  numerous  friends.  Numbered  among  these  latter  were 
some  of  the  leading  shipowners  and  shippers,  and  practically 
the  entire  fraternity  of  masters  and  mates,  who  sailed  the  seas 
in  vessels  of  Philadelphia  register. 

Seafaring  men  generally  were  agreed  that  John  Barry  was 
a  lad  with  a  future.  Yet  it  remained  for  the  aged  merchant, 
Denny,  making  initial  venture  as  a  shipowner,  to  give  him  first 
chance  to  shift  his  gear  from  a  mate's  cubby-hole  to  a  master's 
cabin.  Other  owners,  while  in  accord  upon  Barry's  qualifica- 
tions, were  willing  someone  else  should  make  the  experiment 
and  take  the  risk.  Perhaps,  too,  the  inherent  prejudice  against 
those  of  the  Catholic  Faith  was  a  factor.  Religious  intolerance 
in  Pennsylvania  was  less  pronounced,  however,  than  in  other 
colonies.  Throughout  his  later  career  Barry  suffered  at  no  time 
from  it,  which  would  imply  a  personality  powerful  enough  to 
overcome  the  bigotry  of  the  age. 

Whatever  Denny's  creed  or  whatever  prompted  his  decision, 
we  are  never  likely  to  know,  for  the  old  merchant  moves,  a 
shadowy  and  elusive  figure,  through  this  stage  of  John  Barry's 
life.  From  his  correspondents  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  he  had  satisfied  himself,  no  doubt,  that  there  were 
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no  earlier  blemishes  to  offset  Barry's  unimpeachable  conduct  in 
Philadelphia  between  1760  and  1766.  Perhaps,  in  making  such 
inquiries,  the  merchant  learned  the  young  man's  antecedents. 
If  so,  it  is  a  pity  the  information  was  not  preserved.  Had  it 
been,  much  which  is  now  obscure  and  contradictory  could  be 
made  clear.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that,  resultant  from  his 
knowledge^  Denny  entrusted  his  only  vessel  to  the  twenty-one 
year  old  Irishman  in  the  fall  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the  sixth  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  III. 


In  1745 — chiefly  famous  in  the  British  Isles  as  the  year  of 
the  Young  Pretender — an  humble  and  respectable  couple 
named  Barry,  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  rejoiced  in  the 
birth  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  John.  The  father  was  a 
farmer,  tilling  a  few  acres  held  precariously  by  lease,  there 
being  a  strict  law  against  Catholic  ownership  of  property;  the 
mother,  an  attractive  young  woman,  whose  maiden  name  had 
been  Kelly.  As  she  viewed  her  lusty-lunged  offspring,  perhaps 
she  exulted  a  bit  over  her  sister  Margaret.  They  had  been 
brought  to  bed  at  about  the  same  time,  but  Margaret  had  only 
presented  her  husband,  Mark  Keefe,  with  a  daughter. 

Aside  from  natural  pride  in  a  son  there  was  little  over  which 
the  Barrys  could  rejoice.  Ireland  had  long  fallen  on  evil  days, 
and  no  family,  in  County  Wexford  or  elsewhere  on  the  Emerald 
Isle,  had  yet  recovered  entirely  from  the  dread  famine  of  1739. 
It  was  a  country  with  an  unhappy  past  and  a  helpless  present 
— a  prostrate  land  ground  beneath  English  monopolists  and  a 
penal  code  that  permitted  a  Roman  Catholic  barely  the  means 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence. 

Into  such  circumstances  was  born  not  only  John,  but  a  whole 
brood  of  Barrys.  The  exact  number  of  children  of  this  prolific 
pair  is  not  known.  There  were  Patrick,  Thomas,  Jane,  Mar- 
garet, Eleanor  and,  maybe,  others.  Nor  were  the  Barry  parents 
more  fecund  than  their  neighbors.  History  records  that  the 
hapless  Irish  peasants,  unable  to  rise  above  a  starvation  level, 
"multiplied  on  their  potato  plots  with  perfect  recklessness." 

Tradition  has  it  that  John  Barry  was  born  at  Ballysampaon, 
a  tiny  hamlet  in  Tacumshin  Parish  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
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of  County  Wexford.  If  so,  the  family  moved  shortly  afterwards 
into  Rosslare  Parish,  lying  south  and  east  of  Wexford  harbor. 
In  Rosslare  young  Barry  spent  his  childhood  days,  and  in  Ross- 
lare Churchyard  repose  the  remains  of  those  members  of  his 
family  who  ended  their  lives  in  Ireland. 

Of  Barry's  boyhood  days  in  Rosslare,  we  have  no  record.  We 
are  told  that  at  an  early  age  "he  manifested  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  sea."  A  likely  desire  that,  for  any  youngster 
who  could  lie  in  the  sand  along  the  shore  and  watch  the  coasters 
drifting  in  a  calm  day  in  South  Bay,  or  could  journey  with  his 
parents  to  Wexford  and  stare  round-eyed  at  the  tall-masted 
ships  in  the  land-locked  harbor.  That  his  father  should  encour- 
age his  ambition  is  quite  likely.  The  elder  Barry  knew  Ireland 
offered  no  opportunities.  In  this  respect,  he  was  like  thousands 
of  other  Catholic  sires,  who  had  God-sped  their  sons  to  more  fa- 
vored lands.  A  half  million  Irish  lads  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  most  of  them  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  foreign  armies.  To  stay  at  home  meant  priva- 
tion and  starvation  on  a  tiny  leasehold  at  an  exorbitant  rental, 
or  risking  the  halter  in  wool  smuggling — the  only  other  means 
of  livelihood. 

Somehow,  through  the  efforts  of  his  father  and  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  Barry,  at  Wexford,  young  John  shipped,  at  about  the 
age  of  ten,  as  cabin  boy  on  a  merchantman,  carrying  with  him 
hatred  of  the  oppressors  and  recollections  of  the  misery  and 
want  of  his  childhood  years,  which  stayed  with  him  through  his 
life.  As  a  result  of  these  painful  memories,  his  purse  was  ever 
open  to  the  pleas  of  poverty-stricken  kindred  from  the  island  of 
his  birth.  His  charity,  in  fact,  extended  to  many  whose  plain- 
tive appeals  for  alms  presented  no  greater  claim  to  recognition 
than  an  Irish  postmark. 

Ambition  drove  this  Irish  lad  from  the  day  he  boarded  the 
merchantman  in  Wexford  harbor.  In  his  youthful  dreams,  he 
was  destined  to  become  a  shipmaster,  and  this  aspiration  spurred 
him  ever  forward.  In  the  years  that  ensued  came  much  disillu- 
sionment, plenty  of  hard  knocks,  tough  years,  indeed,  from 
cabin  boy  to  ordinary,  from  ordinary  to  able  seaman,  and  from 
an  A  B  to  a  mate's  rating.  Always,  despite  discouragements,  he 
persisted.  To  hand,  reef  and  steer  were  not  enough.  These  were 
mere  stepping-stones  to  a  sound,  practical,  self -acquired  educa- 
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tion ;  to  the  study  and  comprehension  of  navigation,  to  a  vast 
f amiliarity  with  every  type  of  merchant  vessel  afloat,  from  tiny 
sloop  to  lumbering  Indiamen. 

Occasionally,  in  his  early  years  at  sea,  there  were  brief  visits 
to  Rosslare — a  few  hours  snatched  with  his  family  when  his 
ship  was  docked  at  Wexford.  Patrick  had  followed  his  example 
and  entered  the  merchant  marine,  but  the  others  were  at  home 
to  greet  him  and  remind  him  painfully  that  conditions  in  Ire- 
land continued  unchanged.  Then  his  visits  ended  abruptly,  for, 
in  1760,  having  shipped  on  a  westward-bound  merchantman,  he 
sailed  up  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  and  found  the  land  of 
his  desire. 

Of  the  next  half-dozen  years,  spent  chiefly  in  the  West-India 
trade,  we  have  but  scant  information.  It  was  during  this  period 
he  obtained  his  mate's  rating  and,  by  diligent  application  to  his 
profession,  began  to  attract  the  interest  of  Philadelphia  ship- 
pers and  shipowners.  Once  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  through 
the  medium  of  a  letter  penned  in  the  summer  of  1764  by  a 
Basseterre  merchant  and  sent  by  "this  opportunity  of  Mr 
Barry  going  to  Dominique,"  to  a  correspondent  in  the  latter 
island.  Giving  an  insight  into  the  trust  imposed  in  the  bearer, 
the  writer  requests  "you'l  send  the  Amount  of  my  Bill  on  Dub- 
lin after  deducting  my  note  to  you  for  10  Jos  by  him,  either  in 
Cash  or  a  Bill.  .  . .  Please  send  my  Sword  by  Mr  Barry."  Aside 
from  this  incident,  there  is  an  Apocryphal  story  of  Barry  serv- 
ing as  mate  on  the  vessel  that  brought  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton  from  London  to  Maryland,  also  in  1764. 

Thus  we  come  finally  to  the  time  when  he  attained  his  major- 
ity and  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the  fall  of  1766.  He  has  left 
no  record  of  his  elation  when  Edward  Denny  gave  him  the  cov- 
eted opportunity  to  be  a  shipmaster.  In  the  light  of  his  sub- 
sequent life,  however,  knowing  how  to  his  death  bed  and  even 
afterwards,  through  his  will,  he  supported  his  unfortunate 
kinsfolk  in  Ireland,  we  can  surmise  his  feelings.  In  supposition, 
based  on  what  he  did  later,  Barry's  thoughts  must  have  turned 
at  once  to  his  home. 

What  pride  his  parents  could  take  now  in  his  advancement, 
and,  with  a  master's  pay,  he  could  do  better  by  them.  They  were 
getting  along  in  years  and  their  path  was  no  rosy  one.  He 
would  have  to  write  to  Patrick,  too,  and  tell  of  his  good  for- 
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tune.  It  had  been  long  since  their  ways  had  crossed,  but  Patrick 
was  a  broth  of  a  brother  and  would  get  his  ship  in  time.  Too 
bad  that  Thomas  had  no  bent  for  the  sea.  Even  so,  he  might  en- 
courage the  lad  to  come  to  America  where  his  talents  would  fit 
well  in  some  merchant's  counting-house. 

Jane  was  married,  he  had  heard,  and  had  gone  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  Carolinas,  so  the  old  folks  and  his  two  younger  sis- 
ters were  the  ones  to  be  pitied  and  provided  for.  No  doubt  both 
girls  would  be  marrying  ere  long.  Margaret  had  written  shyly 
about  an  Irish  lad  named  Howlin,  and  Eleanor  was  in  love,  he 
knew,  with  Thomas  Hayes,  whom  he  remembered  as  a  boyhood 
companion.  Both  were  farmer  lads,  good  steady  young  men, 
who  would  provide  within  the  narrow  opportunities  Old  Erin 
afforded  in  those  benighted  days.  Perhaps  the  Church  bells  at 
Rosslare  already  had  rung  out  his  sisters'  nuptials.  Letters 
traveled  so  slowly  and  he  was  not  always  prompt  in  answering. 
Anyhow,  as  long  as  he  could  earn  a  livelihood  from  the  sea,  the 
parents  who  bore  him  should  never  want. 


John  Barry  and  Edward  Denny  registered  the  new  schooner 
at  the  Custom  House  on  September  29,  1766.  She  was  a  plan- 
tation-built craft,  having  been  launched  at  Liverpool,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  previous  winter,  and  first  registered  at  Halifax,  in 
the  same  province,  on  January  24.  She  had  been  called  the 
Pitt,  and,  as  the  Pitt,  had  arrived  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
earlier  in  September.  The  new  owner  and  his  young  master  had 
a  better  designation  for  her,  as  the  register  shows.  Because  she 
was  intended  solely  for  the  Barbadoes  trade,  they  endowed  her 
with  the  name  of  the  island  of  her  destination,  and  described 
her  as  "a  Square  Stern'd  Vessel  of  the  Burthen  of  60  Tons  or 
thereabouts." 

Sixty  tons,  in  the  light  of  modern  sailing  vessels,  seems  but 
an  insignificant  size.  Actually,  for  the  colonial  era,  the  Barba- 
does was  an  unusually  large  schooner.  In  the  five  years,  from 
1762  to  1766*  of  the  one  hundred  odd  schooners  registered  at 
Philadelphia,  only  three  exceeded  sixty  tons  and  two  others 
equalled  that  figure.  The  average  of  all  schooners  in  the  five 
years  was  but  twenty-five  tons.  Hence,  John  Barry  had  no  oc- 
casion to  apologize  for  the  size  of  his  first  command. 
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From  the  plans  of  another  schooner  of  the  same  period  and 
approximately  the  same  burden,  we  can  visualize  the  Barba- 
does.  Her  deck  length  was  about  fifty-five  feet;  her  breadth, 
seventeen;  her  depth  in  hold,  about  eight.  Aft  in  the  cabin, 
where  John  Barry  9  with  his  six  feet  and  one  inch  of  height, 
lived,  ate  and  studied  his  navigation,  the  head  room  was  about 
five  and  one-half  feet  with  plenty  of  deck  beams  on  which  to 
bump  his  pate.  Just  forward  of  his  "great  cabin",  the  mate 
slept  in  a  cubby  barren  of  all  comfort.  In  the  bows,  in  a  combi- 
nation galley  and  forecastle  some  ten  feet  long,  lived  the  five  sea- 
men, bodies,  bunks  and  gear  crammed  into  a  space  more  than 
half -filled  with  the  heels  of  the  foremast  and  bowsprit  and  the 
open  brick  fireplace  where  all  cooking  was  done.  A  black,  un- 
lighted  cavern,  this  forecastle,  always  smoky  and  foul  with 
odors  of  bilge  water,  wet  clothes,  rancid  fat  and  uriwashed 
bodies. 

Aloft  towered  stout  spars — a  mainmast  some  fifty  odd  feet 
above  the  deck,  and  a  slightly  shorter  foremast — on  which  were 
spread  broad  sheets  of  sail  cloth.  Altogether  a  tidy  craft,  the 
Barbadoes,  with  a  hold  of  surprising  capacity  for  the  cargoes 
she  would  carry. 

These  cargoes  need  some  words  of  explanation.  Through  the 
years,  John  Barry  had  learned  that  escape  from  County  Wex- 
ford  had  not  meant  freedom  from  British  monopolists.  The 
same  forces  which  were  throttling  Ireland  in  the  interest  of 
English  trade  and  manufacture  were  powerful  in  the  American 
provinces.  Their  tactics  so  far  had  been  less  brutal  than  in  the 
unfortunate  land  of  his  birth,  and  he  had  found  this  newer  land 
more  virile  in  its  resistance  to  any  form  of  oppress  ion,  as  wit- 
ness the  last  turbulent  eighteen  months  of  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Tax.  But  if  the  thirteen  colonies  had  been  victors  over 
Parliament  for  the  moment  on  the  matter  of  taxation,  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  lessening  the  British  control  of  American  trade 
and  restrictions  upon  colonial  home  manufacture.  Dominating 
commerce  was  the  "Act  of  6th  George  3d,"  prohibiting  exports 
to  other  than  England  or  English  possessions,  and  requiring  a 
bond,  of  double  the  value  of  the  cargo>  that  no  goods  landed  in 
the  British  West  Indies  should  find  their  way  to  any  place  in 
Europe  except  Great  Britain. 

Hence,  for  the  schooner  Barbados,  the  cargo  was  automati- 
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cally  limited  to  the  natural  products  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey — grain,  lumber,  meat  and  some  pig  and  bar  iron.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cockets,  which  today  we  call  manifests,  came 
under  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Customs5  officers  to  make  sure 
there  was  no  surreptitious  exportation  of  prohibited  manufac- 
tures. How  limited  were  the  major  items  of  export  is  demon- 
strated by  the  official  account  of  goods  shipped  from  Philadel- 
phia for  the  year  preceding  Barry's  advent  as  a  shipmaster. 
Grains — wheat,  flour,  bread,  Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  flax  seed 
— totalled  32,000  tons,  or  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  goods  ex- 
ported. Lumber — boards  and  scantlings,  staves,  headings,  shin- 
gles and  hoops — added  another  10,000  tons,  or  twenty  per 
cent.  New  vessels,  built  for  non-colonial  owners,  ran  5,400  tons, 
or  about  ten  per  cent.  Bar  and  pig  iron  amounted  to  1,700  tons, 
or  three  per  cent,  and  meat  and  meat  products — beef,  pork, 
lard,  butter,  soap  and  candles — accounted  for  660  tons,  or  one 
and  one-half  per  cent.  The  remaining  half  per  cent  represented 
a  few  odds  and  ends — beer,  starch,  beeswax,  furs  and  skins. 

One  of  Barry's  cockets  gives  a  good  example  of  what  was 
stored  in  the  hold  of  the  schooner  during  the  first  few  days  of 
October,  1766.  It  lists  4,200  staves,  2313  headings,  4,850  shin- 
gles, eighty  bundles  of  hoops,  twenty-four  chairs  and  twenty- 
five  bars  of  iron.  The  cargo  was  valued  at  fifty  pounds  "good 
and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,"  and  it  was  to  be  landed  at 
Barbadocs  and  no  place  else.  Both  Barry  and  Denny  guaran- 
teed delivery  as  prescribed  with  a  hundred  pound  surety  and 
their  names  signed  to  a  document  which  held  them  "firmly 
bound  unto  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth." 

What  with  delays  in  outfitting  the  vessel,  shipping  hands  and 
taking  on  cargo,  it  was  about  October  20  when  the  Barbadoes 
cleared  from  Philadelphia.  Until  she  sailed,  Barry  had  been 
able  to  mingle  at  last  as  an  equal  with  the  famous  shipmasters 
of  the  port.  In  those  three  weeks  he  began  the  close  acquaint- 
anceships, which,  as  the  years  rolled  along,  made  him  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  liked  skippers  in  the  West  India  trade. 
That,  however,  lay  in  the  future. 

For  the  present,  as  the  Barbadoes  dropped  down  the  Dela- 
ware, John  Barry  was  more  concerned  in  meriting  the  trust 
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imposed  in  him  by  Edward  Denny  by  making  an  expeditious 
passage  to  his  destination.  We  can  picture  him  beside  the  pilot 
at  the  quarter-deck  rail,  as  the  schooner  negotiated  the  channel. 
He  was  tall  and  well-knit  of  frame.  Grayish  brown  eyes,  with  a 
hint  of  humor  and  understanding  in  their  depths,  stared  out 
steadily  beneath  dark  eyebrows,  and,  if  one  looked  closer,  a 
flesh-colored  mole  was  visible  at  the  point  where  the  right  eye- 
brow met  the  upper  curve  of  the  nose.  Features  were  clear  cut 
and  skin  dark  from  a  life  of  exposure  to  salt  wind  and  salt  sea. 
He  wore  his  own  black  hair,  cut  long  in  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  his  voice  was  quick  and  decisive.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  master,  Barry  was  a  man  of  prompt  decision,  with 
an  air  about  him  which  inspired  immediate  confidence  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subordinates. 

And  so,  discharging  the  pilot  at  Cape  May,  the  newest  skip- 
per from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  took  the  Barbadoes  to  sea. 


More  than  a  score  of  masters  from  Philadelphia  were  then 
engaged  in  the  Barbadoes  trade.  Some,  like  Barry,  plied  back 
and  forth  with  considerable  regularity.  Others  made  the  island 
a  point  of  call  on  West  India  voyages  embracing  several  ports. 
Given  favorable  winds  and  fair  weather,  it  took  about  three 
weeks  each  way,  the  length  of  the  round  trip  being  dependent 
upon  the  time  required  at  Bridgetown,  the  island's  principal 
harbor,  to  discharge  cargo  and  receive  rum,  molasses  and  sugar 
in  return.  The  course  was  generally  east  south  cast  from  the 
Delaware  capes  to  the  vicinity  of  Bermuda  and  then  south  by 
east.  Examine  a  map  and  you  will  note  that  Barbadoes  is  cast 
of  the  Windward  Islands — the  eastward  outpost,  as  it  were,  of 
the  broad  arc  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  which  curves  from  Porto 
Rico  to  the  South  American  coast.  Sailing  vessels  rounded  the 
island  to  windward  and  entered  Carlisle  bay  on  the  south  coast 
to  drop  anchor  in  Bridgetown  harbor. 

Of  John  Barry's  first  voyage  to  Barbadoes  we  have  no  de- 
tails. Sometime  in  November  he  arrived  there.  Two  other  ves- 
sels, which  had  cleared  Philadelphia  shortly  before  him,  were 
in  the  harbor — the  brigs  Hannah,  Henry  Stiles,  master,  and 
Patty,  Peter  Long,  master.  We  can  assume  that,  landing  at  the 
Stepping  Stones  wharf,  Barry  first  sought  out  Henry  Talking- 
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ton,  the  island  merchant  to  whom  he  was  consigned.  With  Talk- 
ington  he  arranged  for  a  return  cargo,  but  for  one  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  not  for  Philadelphia.  Denny  and  he  had  agreed  upon  that 
before  he  sailed.  The  aged  Philadelphia  merchant  did  not  wish 
to  imperil  his  new  schooner  in  the  hazards  of  a  winter  rounding 
of  Cape  Hatteras. 

Before  he  could  clear,  however,  Barry  and  his  hands,  along 
with  Stiles,  Long  and  masters  and  crews  from  other  ports  had 
an  opportunity  to  render  real  service  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bridgetown.  Two  evenings  after  Christmas  of  1766,  fire  broke 
out  in  a  store  to  the  windward  side  of  the  little  city.  Favored  by 
a  strong  breeze,  it  swept  through  the  frame  structures — stores, 
warehouses,  lumber  yards  and  homes.  Despite  a  disastrous  con- 
flagration the  preceding  May,  Bridgetown  had  not  equipped 
itself  with  adequate  fire-fighting  machines.  But  for  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  in  port,  the  flames  would  have  destroyed  the  entire 
city.  Working  in  well-organized  bands,  under  their  various 
masters,  the  seamen  did  yeoman  duty.  "To  the  hardy  Sailors 
the  Preservation  of  many  houses  is  owing,  who,  by  their  Indus- 
try and  Activity,  did  considerable  Service  in  the  late  Fire," 
was  the  tribute  paid  them.  But  more  than  fifty  buildings  were 
burned,  so  that  "words  faintly  convey  an  idea  of  the  distresses 
of  the  inhabitants." 

After  that  Barry  sailed  for  the  Carolinas,  returned  to  Bar- 
badocs  in  the  spring  with  naval  stores — pitch,  tar  and  turpen- 
tine— and  cleared  finally  for  home  in  June,  1767.  About  July 
10  he  brought  the  Barbadoes  up  the  Delaware  with  her  cargo 
of  rum,  sugar  and  molasses.  The  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  sought  him  out  for  ship  news — word  of  any  vessels 
spoken  during  his  voyage.  As  Barry's  first  appearance  in  the 
news  columns,  the  editor's  paragraph  is  of  interest. 

"Captain  Barry,  from  Barbadoes,  informs,"  the  interviewer 
wrote,  "that  a  Brig  Captain  Duncan  of  this  Port  arrived  there 
from  Maryland  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  and  sailed  again  on 
the  12th  for  Antigua.  On  the  6th  Instant,  in  Lat.  29,  Long.  68, 
he  [Barry]  spoke  a  Brig  from  Antigua  for  Virginia,  7  Days 
out,  all  well  but  could  not  learn  the  Master's  Name  and  on  the 
7th  in  Lat.  32:30  Long.  71,  he  spoke  a  Sloop  Captain  Wil- 
liams, 15  Days  from  Barbadoes,  but  last  from  St.  Eustatia, 
bound  to  New  London." 
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By  such  fragments  in  those  days  were  owners,  shippers  and 
wives  given  meagre  advice  of  the  safety  of  the  men  "who  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 


Romance  entered  John  Barry's  life  in  the  mid-summer  of 
1767.  Between  July  20  and  about  August  11,  when  he  cleared 
again  for  Barbadoes,  the  tall  Irishman  pledged  his  troth  to  a 
young  damsel  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  Her  name  was  Mary 
Clary,  age  twenty-two,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  her.  How 
he  met  her ;  where  he  met  her ;  these  are  matters  concealed  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  intervening  years.  All  that  appears  is  a 
name  on  a  marriage  license  and  this  slender  thread  yields  no 
clues  as  to  the  wooing  or  the  mating.  That  the  nuptials  were 
arranged  before  he  sailed  in  August  is  apparent  only  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  married  but  a  f ew  days  after  he  returned 
from  his  second  voyage  to  Barbadoes.  To  reach  his  bride-to-be, 
Barry,  on  October  15, 1767,  sailed  successfully  through  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  worst  storm  reported  in  years  on  the  north 
Atlantic  coast.  By  the  Custom  House  return,  the  schooner  came 
into  port  about  October  26.  By  the  register  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  office,  John  and  Mary  obtained  their  license  to  wed 
on  October  81. 

In  the  South  Ward  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  Barry 
had  provided  suitable  accommodations,  the  young  couple  began 
a  brief  period  of  domestic  felicity.  Less  than  a  month  and  the 
bridegroom  was  off  on  his  third  voyage,  departing  November 
28  with  the  usual  cargo  for  Barbadoes.  From  then  on  Mary 
Barry  learned  that  the  lot  of  a  seaman's  wife  consisted  of  sad 
farewells,  long  and  worrisome  separations  and  ecstatic  re- 
unions. Barry  was  absent  on  his  third  voyage  for  more  than 
five  months,  word  coming  to  her  in  the  interval  of  his  safe  ar- 
rival at  Bridgetown  on  January  23, 1768.  He  returned  in  May* 

By  Custom  House  entries,  we  can  trace  him  as  he  plied  back 
and  forth  for  Edward  Denny  in  the  little  schooner.  The  young 
skipper  was  operating  upon  a  schedule  timed  almost  to  the  re- 
quirements of  present  day  navigation.  He  cleared  Philadelphia 
on  May  30;  entered  inward  on  August  18;  cleared  again  on 
August  25,  and  returned  about  October  31.  Fifteen  days  later 
and  he  was  again  off  to  sea,  arriving  at  Barbadoes  late  in  De* 
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cember,  having  accomplished  the  remarkable  achievement  of 
entering  that  port  from  Philadelphia  four  times  in  a  single 
year — January,  July,  September  and  December. 

During  his  absence  in  the  winter  of  1768-69,  Barry  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Charitable  Captains  of  Ships  Club. 
Formed  in  1765,  it  embraced  all  the  leading  shipmasters  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  In  1770,  the  organization  officially  incor- 
porated as  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor,  Aged  and  Infirm 
Masters  of  Ships,  and  their  Widows  and  Children.  As  such  it 
exists  today.  To  be  invited  into  this  select  group  was  an  honor 
the  young  master  was  glad  to  accept,  and  his  interest  in  its 
benevolent  work  never  waned  thereafter. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  building  up  an  ever  broader  circle  of 
close  friends  among  the  shipmasters  of  the  port.  Numbered 
I  among  them  were  many  who  would  play  important  roles  in  the 
( great  struggle  for  independence,  and  some  with  whom  his  own 
fortune  would  be  cast  in  the  years  to  come.  There  were,  for 
example,  among  his  companions,  five  future  captains  in  the 
Continental  navy — Lambert  Wickes,  Gustavus  Conyngham, 
Thomas  Albertson,  Thomas  Read  and  John  Green — and  two 
^who  would  have  considerable  to  do  with  manning  and  equip- 
ping that  navy — John  Nixon  and  Nathaniel  Falconer.  Among 
the  others  were  men  who  would  become  famous  as  captains  of 
privateers  or  letters  of  marque — Thomas  Truxtun,  Stephen 
Decatur,  George  Geddes  and  George  Ord — and  not  a  few  who 
would  be  branded  as  notorious  Tories, 

In  1769?  however,  these  seafaring  folk  dreamed  not  at  all  of 
the  titanic  struggle  which  still  lay  a  half-dozen  years  ahead. 
They  were  engrossed  with  ships  and  trade  and  all  the  gossip  of 
the  ports  from  Halifax  to  Trinidad,  with,  perhaps,  some  politi- 
cal discussions  of  the  law  the  English  Parliament  had  passed 
in  1767,  providing  for  taxes  on  such  imports  into  America  as 
glass,  paper  and  tea.  Sea  lawyers  among  them  predicted  that 
no  such  law  could  ever  be  enforced,  and  Barry,  no  doubt,  agreed 
with  them.  The  spirit  of  the  colonies  had  entered  his  soul,  and 
childhood  experiences  had  fitted  him  admirably  to  be  a  rebel 
against  Parliamentary  oppression.  When,  in  1770,  all  duties 
were  abolished  except  on  tea,  the  predictions  seemed  to  be  veri- 
fied, and  he  joined  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
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Through  1769  and  1770,  John  Barry  and  his  schooner  con- 
tinued in  the  Barbadoes  trade.  To  Mary  Barry  it  was  almost 
"hello,  my  dear,  good  bye."  Their  home  in  the  South  Ward 
never  housed  her  husband  for  longer  than  a  month  at  a  time. 
Around  May  9,  1769,  he  completed  his  sixth  voyage,  and,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  he  was  aw'ay.  Summer  voyages  were 
seldom  as  long  as  in  other  seasons,  and,  sure  enough,  less  than 
a  week  after  she  read,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  August 
17,  that  he  had  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  he  was  back  again.  "And 
yesterday,"  recorded  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  on  August 
21,  "arrived  the  schooner  Barbadoes,  Barry,  from  Barbadoes." 
When  he  sailed,  two  weeks  later,  he  left  her  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  lonesome  winter  ahead.  Denny  again  wanted  him  to  avoid 
passing  Hatteras  in  December  and  directed  a  short  voyage 
from  Barbadoes  to  the  Carolinas.  She  could  not  expect  to  see 
him  again  until  June,  nor  did  she,  although  there  was  satisfac- 
tion in  learning,  during  February,  that  "Captain  Yarborough, 
arrived  at  New  York  from  Newbern,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
off  Ocracoke  bar,  spoke  the  Schooner  Barbadoes,  Captain 
Barry,  from  Barbadoes,  bound  to  North  Carolina." 

One  more  trip  that  summer,  clearing  Philadelphia  about 
July  15  and  returning  around  September  22,  and  John  Barry's 
career  on  the  Barbadoes  neared  an  end.  Just  what  happened  we 
do  not  know.  Aged  Edward  Denny  disappears  from  the  records 
as  a  Philadelphia  merchant  and  shipowner.  Maybe  he  retired ; 
maybe  he  went  to  Carolina ;  maybe,  to  Barbadoes ;  maybe,  home 
to  Great  Britain.  For  Barry  there  remained  one  more  voyage 
in  the  schooner — to  deliver  her  to  Barbadoes.  A  partial  log  of 
this  final  voyage  is  preserved,  the  earliest  record  of  Barry's  life 
in  his  own  handwriting.  This  journal  is  barren  of  exciting  ex- 
periences, save  for  some  stormy  weather  cnroute.  Yet  it  has 
some  choice  vernacular  and  fancy  spelling,  which  makes  the 
effort  to  puzzle  the  faded  pages  well  worthwhile* 

The  Barbadoes  cleared  Philadelphia  on  October  11,  1770, 
and  Barry's  entries  begin  twelve  days  later,  when  not  far  north- 
west of  Bermuda. 

"Strong  Gales  and  Cloudy  wf,"  was  his  first  remark  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  "At  9  A.M.  Close  Reeft  fore  top  Sail  at  10  A.M. 
Duble  Reeft  fore  sail  &  M.S. [mainsail],  and  Took  the  Bonnet 
of  [f  ]  the  Jib."  The  weather  continued  rough  and,  at  two  o'clock 
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the  next  morning,  she  "pitched  her  Bowsprit  in  and  Carreyed 
away  the  flying  Jib  Boom  and  washed  away  Some  of  the  Jib." 
After  that  the  gale  moderated  and,  on  October  25,  he  mentions 
mending  the  flying  jib  and  fixing  a  new  jib  boom.  At  noon  he 
inscribed  in  the  log  book : 

"I  find  My  Self  in  the  Gulf  Stream." 

And,  twenty-four  hours  later,  with  a  note  of  surprise,  added : 

"I  still  find  my  self  in  the  Gulf." 

Dark  cloudy  weather,  "Attended  with  abundance  of  Rain," 
ushered  in  October  27,  and  he  noted  the  next  day  so  large  a  sea 
that,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  "handed  All  Sails  But 
the  fore  Sail  Duble  Reeft  it  and  sitt  it  Shipt  Much  Water." 
It  was  too  overcast  for  observations,  but  that  troubled  John 
Barry  not  in  the  least.  He  was  a  master-hand  at  dead  reckon- 
ing. That  night  the  storm  lifted. 

Remarks  thereafter  are  brief.  On  October  29,  he  "saw  a 
Sloop  Standing  to  the  Eastward  as  well  from  the  North  ward," 
a  remarkable  accomplishment,  indeed,  until  we  realize  he  was 
talking  about  two  sloops.  Next  day,  "Saw  a  Schooner  Standing 
to  the  Southward — Employd  Drawing  &  Knoting  Yarn — AU 
Sails  Sitt."  October  31  he  discovered  the  fore  topmast  sprung, 
so  "Made  a  New  fid  hole  in  it  and  Reeft  it.  All  sails  Sitt.  At 
Midnight  saw  a  Schooner  Stand*  to  y  North?"  All  sails  were 
"Sitt"  on  November  1,  and,  again,  on  November  2,  when  he 
"Spoke  a  Sloop  from  Rhoad  Isld  Bound  to  Dominica." 

Nothing  of  moment,  aside  from  weather  conditions  which 
were  generally  good,  was  entered  thereafter.  On  November  9, 
when  but  a  few  days  out  of  Bridgetown,  he  noted  the  "People 
Employd  Scraping  the  Quarter  Deck."  Evidently  he  desired 
everything  to  be  shipshape  when  he  relinquished  command. 
Next  day  the  journal  ended,  and,  on  November  11,  Barry 
sailed  into  Carlisle  Bay  to  deliver  the  Barbadoes  to  new  owners 
and  conclude  a  full  four  years  as  her  master. 

In  his  first  command  he  had  made  nine  and  one-half  round 
trips  between  Philadelphia  and  the  island,  and  two  side  voyages 
from  Barbadoes  to  the  Carolinas  and  return,  with  nary  a  seri- 
ous mishap  of  any  sort — a  record  any  shipmaster  might  point 
to  with  pride. 


II. 

PARTNERS  THREE 


IN  THE  southern  part'  of  Philadelphia's  Dock  Ward  dwelt  two 
tradesmen  friends  of  John  Barry.  One  was  John  Dugan,  shop- 
keeper ;  the  other,  Stephen  Barden,  grocer.  Comfortably  estab- 
lished and  well-to-do,  they  were  not  content;  wealth  could  be 
accumulated  but  slowly  across  the  retail  counter.  Dugan  and 
Barden  cast  envious  eyes  upon  the  successful  merchants  and 
shipowners,  who  had  outdistanced  them  in  amassing  fortunes, 
and  whose  establishments  were  busy  beehives  of  trade.  Neither 
contemplated  abandoning  his  business,  but  both  had  capital 
they  were  willing  and  eager  to  invest  jointly  in  a  shipping  ven- 
ture. Also,  they  had  agreed  upon  Barry  as  just  the  man  to  se- 
lect and  command  a  vessel  for  them. 

Perhaps  they  broached  the  subject  to  him  when  they  learned 
his  long  connection  with  Edward  Denny  was  approaching  con- 
clusion. If  so,  no  agreement  was  reached  before  he  sailed  for 
Barbadoes  in  the  fall  of  1770.  When  he  returned  late  in  Decem- 
ber— and  the  manner  of  his  return  is  in  no  way  clear — they 
renewed  their  proposals.  Barry  was  receptive.  The  voyages  of 
the  Barbadoes  had  been  lucrative.  He  had  built  up  a  small  capi- 
tal. If  Dugan  and  Barden  had  such  confidence  in  him,  he  would 
like  to  go  into  the  venture  with  them,  not  just  as  a  master,  but 
as  a  part  owner.  And  so,  a  shipmaster,  a  shopkeeper  and  a 
grocer  formed  a  partnership  to  become  operative  when  a  suit- 
able vessel  was  found. 

Investment  of  their  joint  capital  was  delayed  by  the  Falk- 
land Islands  war  scare.  If  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  going 
to  leap  at  each  other's  throats  over  a  few  sparsely  inhabited 
islands  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  it  was  no  time  to  risk  their 
money  on  the  high  seas.  Barry  rather  relished  a  vacation,  but 
an  emergency  arose  which  changed  his  plans.  Another  of  his 
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friends,  John  Gibbon,  dropped  in  on  John  and  Mary  one  cold 
evening  in  late  January,  1771.  Gibbon,  a  prosperous  merchant, 
had  an  earnest  request.  Would  Barry  oblige  him  by  making  one 
voyage  for  him  to  St.  Croix  in  his  brigantine,  the  Patty  and 
Polly?  She  was  loaded  and  ready  to  sail  and  he  had  found  no 
master  to  replace  his  brother  James.  From  the  fragmentary 
evidence  available,  it  appears  that  James  Gibbon  had  died 
on  the  last  homeward  voyage  and  the  mate  had  brought  the 
brigantine  into  port.  With  a  rueful  glance,  no  doubt,  at  his 
young  wife,  for  both  were  contemplating  a  few  months  of  un- 
disturbed domestic  bliss,  Barry  gave  his  consent. 

Dugan  and  Barden,  in  view  of  the  war  scare  and  with  assur- 
ances that  the  delay  would  be  of  short  duration,  offered  no  ob- 
jections. Early  in  February  the  new  master  took  command  of 
the  Patty  and  Polly.  Her  tonnage  was  exactly  that  of  the  Bar- 
badoes  and  her  dimensions  were  similar.  The  difference  was  a 
square-rigged  brigantine  as  against  the  fore-and-aft  rig  of  his 
old  schooner.  Built  in  North  Carolina  four  years  before,  the 
Patty  and  Polly  was,  in  every  way,  a  seaworthy  craft. 

Fully  satisfied  with  the  brigantine,  Barry  made  preparations 
for  an  early  departure.  In  this  ambition  he  was  disappointed. 
We  find  the  reason  in  the  columns  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
of  February  14.  "Our  River  is  now  so  full  of  Ice,"  read  a  short 
paragraph,  "that  all  Navigation  is  stopped  for  the  present," 
Not  until  two  weeks  later  was  the  channel  opened.  It  was  Feb- 
ruary 28  when  the  Patty  and  Polly  was  cast  off  from  the  wharf 
and  headed  down  the  ice-flecked  Delaware. 

"A  Journal  of  a  voyage  from  Phil?  Towards  S*  Croix,55  in 
Barry's  best  style  of  penmanship,  began  that  day.  In  it  is  de- 
picted clearly  the  tribulations  sometimes  encountered  in  getting 
a  sailing  craft  out  of  Delaware  bay.  Three  other  outward- 
bound  vessels  ran  part  way  down  the  river  with  him,  but  he 
left  them  at  anchor  at  Reedy  Island  on  March  1,  and  continued 
below  to  Whorekiln  road,  in  the  shelter  of  Cape  Henlopen. 
Contrary  winds  compelled  him  to  lay  to.  Then,  according  to 
the  journal,  it  "common  to  blow  fresh  Easterly55 — a  statement 
easily  understood  if  we  appreciate  the  transition  from  "came 
on"  to  "come  on'5  to  "common."  What  this  did  to  him,  we  will 
let  Barry  tell  in  his  own  words. 

"at  4  in  the  Afternoon,5'  he  wrote,  "Parted  our  small  bower 
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Cable  Ditto  Lett  go  our  Best  Bower  Anchor  &  payd  out  all 
the  Cable  to  the  Bitter  End  10  a  night  the  Wind  Came  to 
N  W  Sunday  March  3d  at  10  in  the  Morng  [in]  heaving  up 
Parted  our  Best  Bower  Cable  was  then  Oblige  to  putt  tr  Sea 
&  lave  boath  anchors  Behind  us." 

Favorable  breezes  wafted  him  along,  once  he  had  cleared  the 
cape.  The  journal,  aside  from  routine  entries — weather,  course, 
latitude  by  observation  or  by  dead  reckoning,  longitude  made 
and  longitude  in — yields  but  a  few  cogent  remarks.  On  March 
5,  he  saw  a  sloop  standing  to  the  westward,  and,  evidently  as  a 
result  of  communing  with  himself,  reported  that  "I  am  agree 
we  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream."  Next  day  he  spoke  a  I  -ig  "from 
Jamaco  Bound  to  Meryland,"  and  forty-eight  hours  afterwards 
spied  another  sloop  in  the  westward. 

"Hard  Squals,"  as  he  termed  them,  struck  the  Patty  and 
Polly  at  midnight  on  March  13,  and  she  scudded  along  under 
bare  poles  for  two  days  and  two  nights.  Thereafter,  he  was 
able  to  maintain  a  fair  spread  of  canvas  until  the  night  of 
March  J81,  when  a  heavy  gale  forced  him  to  lay  to  under  close 
reefed  topsails.  With  the  storm  increasing  in  violence,  he  wore 
ship  at  midnight  and  ran  with  the  wind  for  four  hours.  By  day- 
break the  blow  was  over  and  he  resumed  his  course.  The  waters 
were  familiar,  the  route  virtually  the  same  as  the  one  he  had 
negotiated  in  his  old  schooner.  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz  as  it  is 
now  generally  known,  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands^  lies 
about  sixty-five  miles  southeast  of  Porto  Rico.  Hence,  it  is  not 
nearly  as  distant  from  Philadelphia  as  is  Barbadoes. 

On  March  23,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Barry  picked 
up  the  land — Anguilla  due  west,  St.  Bartholomew  to  the  south- 
east and  St.  Martin  to  the  southwest — a  triangle  of  islands 
which  he  kept  to  port  as  he  nosed  south  of  the  treacherous 
Prickly  Pear  shoal,  "prickelley  Pare,"  he  inscribed  it  in  the 
journal.  By  noon  the  heights  of  Mount  Eagle  loomed  ahead 
and,  later  that  day,  he  skirted  the  north  shore  to  bring  to  in  the 
open  roadstead  on  the  western  coast  long  after  dark. 

For  more  than  a  month  thereafter,  John  Barry  kicked  his 
heels  in  idleness  at  St.  Croix.  Presumably  he  replaced  the  an- 
chors lost  in  Whorekiln  road.  Otherwise  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  while  the  merchant  to  whom  he  was  consigned  took  de- 
liberate and  leisurely  steps  in  removing  the  brigantine's  cargo 
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and  supplying  a  fresh  one  for  the  return  voyage.  Says  the 
journal  finally,  "Sailed  from  the  West  End  of  St  Croix  May  3d 
1771  at  8  at  Night."  Barry  took  his  course  northward,  slipped 
thro^h  the  channel  between  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
Culebra  by  dawn,  and,  at  noon  on  May  4,  the  former  island 
bore  southeast  by  south  seven  leagues,  "from  which  I  took  my 
Departure." 

"All  sails  Sitt,"  and  "Mo?  and  Fair  all  these  24  Hours"  were 
his  principal  journal  entries  for  the  ensuing  ten  or  eleven  days. 
As  he  neared  the  American  coast,  the  weather  became  a  little 
boisterous,  necessitating  close  reefed  topsails,  and  on  May  15, 
hard  squalls  sent  the  men  hurrying  aloft  to  hand  the  mainsail 
and  jib.  Next  day  came  the  usual  Gulf  Stream  entry  with  a 
variation. 

' '  "This  day  I  find  my  self  in  the  Gulf  Stream,"  Barry  wrote, 
"for  which  I  make  an  allowince  18  Miles  Northing." 

From  then  on  it  was  clear  sailing  until  the  night  of  May  18, 
when,  in  a  thick  haze  and  feeling  sure  he  was  close  to  the  Dela- 
ware, he  began  soundings.  The  first,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, produced  "no  ground."  Another,  at  midnight,  was  no 
more  successful.  The  following  morning  brought  results,  and 
he  recorded  them:  "At  SAM  sound  30  fathoms  Dark  Gray 
sand  with  some  small  Shells."  Two  days  later,  the  Patty  cvnd 
Polly  came  up  the  river  and  Barry,  accepting  John  Gibbon's 
profuse  thanks,  relinquished  his  temporary  command. 


By  May  of  1771,  it  was  generally  known  in  the  colonies  that 
the  differences  with  Spain  had  been  adjusted  and  that  the  war 
"clouds  had  blown  over.  Nothing  now  impeded  the  Barry-Dugan- 
Barden  enterprise.  Prospects  for  a  successful  venture  were  good. 
No  longer  was  Philadelphia  compelled  to  look  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  British  West  Indies  or  the  Mother  Country  for  its 
trade.  Through  the  years,  and  particularly  as  a  result  of  the 
various  non-importation  agreements  which  had  followed  the 
efforts  to  tax  commodities  coming  in  from  Great  Britain,  the 
little  city  on  the  Delaware  had  begun  to  thrive  as  a  manufac- 
turing as  well  as  a  shipping  center.  As  early  as  1768,  Thomas 
Gage,  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  North 
America,  had  viewed  with  alarm  "the  great  Increase  of  that 
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City  in  Buildings,  Mechanicks  and  Manufacturers,"  adding 
the  prediction  that,  within  a  few  years  the  inhabitants  would 
"Supply  themselves  with  Many  Necessary  Articles,  which  they 
now  import  from  Great  Britain."  Eighteen  months  later,  he 
had  pointed  out  that  the  Philadelphia  merchants  had  very  large 
quantities  of  goods  ready  to  export  to  all  the  other  provinces, 
and,  not  long  after  John  Barry  began  to  look  for  a  suitable 
vessel  in  the  summer  of  1771,  the  British  general  warned  of 
manufacturing  foundations  laid  there,  "that  must  create  Jeal- 
ousy in  an  Englishman."  Hence,  the  new  partnership  could  look 
to  profitable  business  in  coastal  trade,  supplying  the  other  colo- 
nial cities  with  goods  of  Philadelphia  make. 

Several  months  of  search  was  rewarded,  in  August,  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  most  suitable  schooner.  What  they  paid  for  her 
is  not  on  record.  She  had  been  the  property  of  Andrew  Millar, 
a  Philadelphia  merchant-skipper,  for  whom  she  had  been  built 
in  that  port  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1768,  and  christened  the 
Nancy.  They  reregistered  her  at  the  Custom  House,  on  August 
21,  and  called  her  the  Industry.  The  new  name  seems  to  have 
had  no  particular  significance,  unless  it  was  to  betoken  the 
business  diligence  her  new  owners  would  employ.  A  square- 
sterned  vessel  of  forty-five  tons  burden,  she  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Barbadoes,  but  Barry  knew  she  had  good  sail- 
ing qualities. 

No  time  was  lost  in  putting  the  Infantry  to  work.  One  week 
after  her  registration,  John  kissed  Mary  farewell  and  went 
down  to  the  "Worff"  where  she  was  loaded  and  waiting  with  a 
cargo  for  Thomas  Pleasant,  a  Virginia  merchant.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  August  28,  having  first  taken  on  a  passenger 
named  King,  the  schooner  was  cast  off.  In  the  master's  cabin 
her  new  skipper  and  part  owner  commenced  "A  Journal  of  a 
voyage  from  Philadelphia  Toward  James  River  for  Virginia  in 
the  Good  Schooner  Industry."  A  little  of  the  master's  elation  is 
indicated  in  that  phrase,  "the  Good  Schooner  Industry." 

Pleasant  breezes  wafted  her1  down  the  river  and  out  to  sea. 
At  midnight  on  August  29,  Barry  put  the  pilot  ashore  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  "got  our  Boat  in  &  Steered  away  S  E."  His  course 
paralleled  the  eastern  shore  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  noted  the  landmarks  in  his  journal,  Chincoteague 
Island  was  abreast  to  starboard  at  four  o'clock  the  next  after- 
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noon.  He  entered  it  as  "Chinckeytoge."  Before  noon  the  next 
day,  he  rounded  Cape  Charles  and  stood  westward  across  the 
Chesapeake  into  Hampton  roads.  That  afternoon,  using  the 
schooner's  boat,  "Mr  King  pasin"  [passenger] ,  landed  at  New- 
port News,  and  Barry  pointed  the  Industry's  bow  up  the  James 
river.  Toward  dark  he  veered  into  Warwick  bay,  noting  with 
some  pride  as  he  moored  that  it  was  "the  first  of  our  leting  go 
Anchor  since  we  left  Phila."  Proceeding  farther  up  the  river  on 
September  1,  he  hove  to,  was  rowed  ashore,  and  set  off  for  Wil- 
liamsburgh. 

Virginia's  little  capital  was  quiet  and  sedate.  Shops  were 
closed.  The  inhabitants,  attired  in  their  best,  were  sitting  on 
porch  and  stoop  and  watched  the  tall  young  seaman  as  he 
strode  past  on  the  way  to  the  Custom  House.  That  building 
was  shuttered  and  silent.  Barry  paused  for  a  moment,  per- 
plexed, and  then  chuckled  at  his  own  stupidity.  He  had  forgot- 
ten it  was  Sunday.  Later  in  the  day,  back  on  the  schooner,  he 
smiled  as  he  made  his  daily  journal  entry:  "Went  up  to  Wil- 
liamsburg  Could  Do  No  businis." 

To  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  turned  out  at  dawn  on  Monday 
and  was  off  for  the  capital  at  six  o'clock.  He  entered  the  Indus- 
try at  the  Custom  House  and  was  back  on  board  and  underway 
by  noon.  Progress  up  the  river  was  slow,  with  light  winds  vary- 
ing from  southerly  to  westerly.  Late  Tuesday  afternoon,  he 
sailed  past  the  great  estate  of  Colonel  William  Byrd  at  West- 
over,  and,  next  day,  negotiating  the  torturous  snake-like  chan- 
nel of  Bermuda  Hundred,  dropped  anchor  that  night  abreast 
of  Robert  Pleasant's  warehouses.  On  Thursday  he  ran  a  few 
miles  farther  up  the  James  and,  at  noon,  tied  up  at  Thomas 
Pleasant's  wharf.  Half  his  cargo  was  discharged  by  dark,  but 
rain  interrupted  the  unloading  for  several  days  thereafter. 
Then  came  more  delays  with  the  result  that  it  was  early  in  Oc- 
tober before  the  Industry  began  her  return  voyage.  She  docked 
at  Philadelphia,  after  an  uneventful  passage,  about  October  21. 

The  "Good  Schooner  Industry"  had  sailed  to  Barry's  liking 
on  her  Virginia  voyage.  Presumably  her  cargoes  had  yielded 
satisfactory  profits  outward  and  inward.  At  any  rate,  Dugan 
and  Barden  had  another  cargo  arranged  for  her  and  another 
destination — New  York.  John  and  Mary  were  together  but  a 
few  weeks,  for,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  4,  1771,  Mr. 
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Barry  and  his  schooner  sailed.  This  time  it  was  no  pleasure 
jaunt.  Less  than  five  hours  away  from  the  wharf,  and  abreast 
of  Chester,  a  river  shallop  ran  into  the  Industry  and  carried 
away  her  jib  boom.  It  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  future. 

At  Reedy  Island,  on  November  5,  Barry  put  his  hands  to 
work  replacing  the  boom,  caulking  the  sides  and  battening 
down  the  hatches.  He  knew  the  uncertainties  of  winter  sailing 
off  the  Jersey  coast.  Getting  underway  the  next  morning,  and 
with  a  pleasant  westerly  breeze,  the  schooner  proceeded  down 
the  channel.  Then,  to  her  master's  disgust,  the  pilot  ran  her 
ashore  on  Cape  May.  The  irate  young  skipper  let  loose  a  choice 
selection  of  nautical  profanity  at  the  unfortunate  man.  Lucidly 
the  Industry  was  gotten  off  easily  and  sustained  no  physical 
damage.  Neither  did  the  culprit,  who  was  put  ashore  a  half 
hour  later,  leaving  behind  him  one  memento  of  his  inefficiency 
— a  journal  entry  that  proclaimed  him  a  "Raskel  of  a  pilott." 

With  intermittent  light  airs  and  calms,  the  schooner  made 
slight  headway  through  the  subsequent  night  and  morning.  On 
the  afternoon  of  November  7,  however,  a  strong  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  southeast.  Toward  dark  it  swung  to  the  eastward, 
blowing  harder  every  minute.  By  midnight  the  seas  were  crash- 
ing across  the  little  vessel,  which  staggered  along  under  foresail 
only,  her  head  now  pointed  south.  She  was  shipping  water  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  her  pump  was  manned  constantly.  Through 
the  night  and  next  day  the  storm  increased  in  violence.  The 
forepeak  tie  gave  way  on  the  afternoon  of  November  8  and  the 
men  handed  the  foresail.  Thereafter,  until  the  gale  blew  itself 
out  twenty-four  hours  later,  the  Industry  lay  to  under  bare 
poles.  By  dead  reckoning,  on  November  9,  Barry  located  him- 
self in  latitude  39°  1'  north,  and  longitude  73°  1'  west — some 
fifty  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  It  took  two  days  to 
beat  back  into  sight  of  Cape  May  and  three  days  more,  with 
slight  breezes  stirring,  to  get  into  Sandy  Hook.  The  exhausted 
master  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  noted  in  his  journal  on 
November  14,  "Got  up  to  York  this  after  noon  Got  in  to  the 
Worfe." 

Tribulations  continued  when  the  Industry  cleared  for  home 
sixteen  days  later.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  1,  with  Sandy 
Hook  north  by  east  eighteen  miles,  the  schooner  ran  into  strong 
westerly  gales.  The  weather  was  cold  with  "an  Abundance  of 
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Snow."  For  three  days  Barry  noted  "hard  Gales"  or  "Strong 
Gales,"  and,  on  the  night  of  December  4,  the  wind  split  the 
mainsheet  block  and  carried  away  the  boom  pennant.  Another 
day  and  the  hoops  broke  from  the  foresail.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  away  went  the  head  of  the  f  orestaysail  and  the  leech  rope 
of  the  mainsail.  By  noon  of  December  7,  the  Industry  had  been 
carried  southward  to  a  point  forty  miles  off  the  Maryland  coast 
in  the  latitude  of  Sinepuxent.  After  that  the  winds  swung  to 
the  right  quarter.  But  it  took  three  more  days  before  Barry 
picked  up  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Henlopen.  He  was  in  the  bay 
on  the  morning  of  December  11,  and  at  anchor  off  Philadelphia 
a  day  later.  The  month's  voyage  had  been  the  toughest  in  his 
five  years  as  a  master. 


Ice  filled  the  Delaware  during  much  of  the  frigid  winter  of 
1771-1772.  Navigation  was  sadly  obstructed  after  the  middle 
of  December.  Few  vessels  entered  the  port  and  fewer  still  were 
cleared.  But,  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  the  river 
being  comparatively  free  of  floes,  eight  fearless  skippers  seized 
the  opportunity  and  went  down  with  the  tide.  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  remarked  about  it,  on  Thursday,  January  2,  1772, 
with  the  comment  that  of  the  daring  ones  "we  have  heard  noth- 
ing since ;  and  Yesterday  there  was  so  much  Ice,  that  the  Navi- 
gation was  again  obstructed." 

Among  the  eight  who  sailed  on  December  31  was  John  Barry 
in  the  Industry.  The  tireless  young  master  was  off  this  time  on 
a  voyage  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Patty  and  Folly.  He 
was  bound  for  the  Island  of  Nevis,  one  of  the  Leeward  group, 
with  a  cargo  of  iron  and  lumber.  Why  the  coastal  business  had 
been  abandoned  we  cannot  say.  We  have  only  the  fact  that,  just 
twenty  days  after  he  entered  from  New  York,  he  cleared  for  a 
West  India  destination. 

There  is,  however,  Barry's  own  journal  "of  a  voyage  from 
Phila  Toward  Nevis";  a  journal  more  complete  than  usual.  It 
began  on  the  afternoon  of  January  4,  when  "Cape  Henlopen 
bore  W  N  W  Disc  10  or  12  Miles,"  and  the  weather  was  "Pleas- 
ant and  clear,"  a  very  definite  indication  that  the  passage  down 
the  Delaware  had  been  negotiated  in  safety  despite  the  ice  floes. 
From  then  on,  until  he  passed  below  the  latitude  of  Bermuda, 
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it  is  evident  from  his  entries  that  the  north  Atlantic  gave  him  a 
taste  of  something  different.  It  lashed  him  with  fresh  gales  and 
high  seas  consistently.  "Shipt  much  Watter,"  he  noted  on  Jan- 
uary 6;  "a  Short  choping  Sea,"  on  the  7th;  "Fresh  Gales  & 
squals,"  on  the  8th,  and  "Fresh  Gales  &  ahigh  Sea,"  on  the  9th. 
Similar  remarks  dot  the  pages  for  three  more  days,  culminating 
on  January  12  when  the  storm  "carried  away  sundry  small 
things."  Thereafter,  the  skies  smiled  and,  on  January  19,  at 
night,  he  "Came  too  Anchor  in  Nevis  Roade." 

Nigh  two  months  were  spent  at  Nevis,  an  island  off ering  little 
in  the  way  of  entertainment.  Perhaps,  however,  he  crossed  the 
narrow  channel  to  St.  Kitt's  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  its 
capital  city,  Basseterre.  There,  it  will  be  recalled,  dwelt  the 
merchant  who,  back  in  1764,  had  spoken  so  highly  of  young 
John  Barry,  his  messenger  on  a  mission  to  Dominica.  All  we 
can  be  sure  of  is,  that  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  molasses  he 
cleared  Nevis  road,  on  March  11,  homeward  bound.  Reminis- 
cent again  of  the  Patty  and  Polly  are  the  journal  remarks 
anent  the  "Prickelly  paire,"  which  shoal  he  "got  Trew"  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  13,  and  took  his  departure  with  the  Island 
of  Anguilla  bearing  southeast  one-half  cast,  distant  four  or 
five  leagues. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  weather  again  turned  against  him. 
By  March  18,  fresh  gales  stirred  up  a  short  sea  and  he  began 
to  ship  water.  On  the  19th,  he  carried  away  a  topsail  sheet 
block,  and,  on  the  20th,  sprung  the  foresail  yard.  For  six  more 
days  he  battled  the  elements  until,  on  March  26,  entering  the 
Gulf  Stream,  he  welcomed  the  calm  which  greeted  him.  A  brief 
respite  of  twenty-four  hours  and  the  wind  again  attacked  with 
fury.  Amid  an  accompaniment  of  moderate  gales  and  thunder 
gusts  on  March  £9*  he  spoke  the  ship  "Onars,  Cap*  Robert 
Bissel,  from  London  Bound  to  Maraland."  This  fact  he  act 
down  in  the  journal  for  subsequent  edification  of  the  Philadel- 
phia editors.  Several  other  sail  had  been  sighted  in  previous 
days,  but  none  of  them  came  near  enough  to  hail.  Nor  did  sev- 
eral brigs  seen  on  March  30  get  within  earshot.  The  editors 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  one  bit  of  news  only. 

For  that  matter,  Barry  was  more  intent  just  then  on  his  hom- 
ing. He  had  the  anchor  on  the  bow  and  was  in  soundings.  Just 
at  dusk  he  picked  up  the  coast  off  to  the  northwest  and  "Took 
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it  for  Ingon  River  Land."  That  was  his  way  of  spelling  Indian 
river,  an  inlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Delaware  a  few  miles 
south  of  Cape  Henlopen.  A  pilot  came  on  board  from  the  cape 
at  dawn  of  March  31,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  Industry 
was  discharging  her  cargo  at  Philadelphia. 


By  the  spring  of  1772,  John  Dugan  and  Stephen  Barden 
had  grown  tired  of  their  shipping  venture.  Primarily  their  in- 
terests were  in  retail  trade.  Barden  found  it  far  simpler  to  sell 
vegetables  and  fruits  from  the  Jerseys  than  to  become  involved 
in  the  rigmarole  of  cockets,  custom  house  regulations,  import 
duties  and  laws  of  parliament.  Dugan  could  revel  in  repricing 
rolls  of  cotton  goods  and  osnaburgs,  but  a  ship-chandler's  in- 
voice was  a  puzzle  beyond  his  comprehension.  When  the  repair 
bills  for  the  two  stormy  passages — to  New  York  and  to  Nevis — 
came  in,  the  grocer  and  shopkeeper  saw  their  profits  largely 
disappear  in  the  cost  of  refitting.  These  worthy  gentlemen  were 
just  not  fitted  for  the  roles  of  merchant  princes  and  John  Barry 
knew  it  as  well  as  they  did. 

There  were  no  recriminations.  Friends  they  were  and  friends 
they  would  continue  to  be.  Both  Dugan  and  Barden  understood 
the  engagement  could  only  terminate  with  the  sale  of  the  Indus- 
try and  Barry  explained  that  just  then  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket for  vessels  of  her  type  was  not  at  its  best.  He  pointed  out 
also  that  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  generally  provided 
fair  sailing  conditions  and  reminded  them  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  take  on  a  cargo  of  flour  and  wheat  for  Halifax. 

Apparently  an  agreement  was  reached,  providing  for  one, 
or  possibly  two  short  coastal  voyages  during  the  ensuing  few 
months,  with  the  understanding  that  the  master  should  make 
every  effort  in  the  meantime  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  schooner. 
As  a  result,  the  cargo  for  the  Nova  Scotian  harbor  was  loaded 
and  the  Industry  cleared  the  port  about  May  10. 

Of  her  voyage — the  fourth  under  Barry — no  journal  has 
been  preserved.  We  must  rely  on  meagre  Custom  House  records 
for  her  movements.  The  run  to  Halifax  was  accomplished  in 
clear  weather.  While  he  lay  there,  discharging  and  taking  in 
cargo,  the  young  master  heard  of  a  Bermuda-built  sloop  whose 
owner  was  looking  for  a  larger  vessel.  Some  conversations  be- 
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tween  them  gave  Barry  an  idea  and  an  option  on  the  sloop  for 
a  period  of  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Before  clearing  for  home  he 
examined  the  vessel  with  care,  and  secured  an  inventory  of  her 
equipment.  Southward  bound  he  laid  his  plans.  When  the  In- 
dustry  came  up  the  Delaware,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  he  had 
his  procedure  well  mapped  out.  No  doubt  that  night,  in  their 
South  Ward  home,  he  explained  it  all  to  Mary.  Not  that  he 
desired  her  advice,  but  rather  to  keep  her  informed.  Through 
his  life  John  Barry  was  always  to  reach  his  own  decisions  and, 
invariably,  they  were  sound. 


III. 

BROTHER  PATRICK 


AMONG  the  great  mercantile  houses  in  Philadelphia  in  the  late 
colonial  period,  the  firm  of  Meredith  and  Clymer  ranked  high 
in  importance.  In  repute,  its  members  yielded  precedence  to 
none.  Samuel  and  Reese  Meredith  were  men  of  integrity  and 
influence  as  was  their  partner,  George  Clymer,  later  to  become 
renowned  as  one  of  Pennsylvania's  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  To  command  a  ship  in  their  service  was  a  guar- 
antee of  steady  and  continuous  employment,  and,  withal,  car- 
ried considerable  prestige.  Their  mercantile  fleet  was  not  large, 
but  it  had  been  growing  steadily,  with  the  addition  of  about  one 
new  vessel  a  year. 

Of  Meredith  and  Clymer,  John  Barry  had  been  thinking 
during  his  negotiations  in  Halifax,  and  to  them  he  turned  upon 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1772.  There  was  nothing 
haphazard  in  this  procedure.  Several  times  in  recent  months 
Mr.  Reese  Meredith  had  evinced  a  marked  interest  in  the  young 
master  of  the  Industry.  Whereas,  after  the  storm-tossed  voy- 
ages to  New  York  and  Nevis,  Dugan  and  Barden  had  looked 
only  upon  the  heavy  cost  of  refitting,  Meredith  had  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  To  him  both  experiences,  which  had 
been  right  thoroughly  discussed  in  shipping  circles,  afforded 
culminating  proof  of  the  able  seamanship  of  the  skipper.  Ap- 
parently the  merchant  had  been  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
Barry  for  a  long  time — back,  perhaps,  to  the  early  voyages  in 
the  Barbadoes.  Certainly  he  had  given  a  number  of  indications 
that  when  the  Meredith  and  Clymer  fleet  was  next  augmented, 
there  would  be  a  berth  as  master  open  to  this  capable  Irish-born 
sea  captain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  tentative  agreement  be- 
tween them  had  been  reached  prior  to  the  Halifax  voyage.  It 
would  explain  why  Barry  took  pains  to  bring  back  with  him  an 
option  on  the  sloop  whose  lines  had  taken  his  fancy. 
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The  option,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  exercised,  was 
presented  to  Reese  Meredith.  That  he  should  accept  Barry's 
appraisal  of  the  sloop  and  authorize  the  purchase  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  reputation  borne  by  the  young  shipmaster.  Yet, 
that  is  just  what  happened.  We  know  nothing  of  the  terms,  nor 
of  the  further  negotiations  with  Dugan  and  Barden  leading  up 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  in  the  Industry.  The  re- 
sults, however,  were  manifested  immediately. 

About  July  1,  Barry  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  little 
schooner  upon  her  final  voyage  under  the  joint  owner  ship.  He 
was  to  dispose  of  her  at  Halifax.  Undoubtedly  he  had  found  a 
prospective  purchaser  during  his  previous  visit  there.  With  him 
went  a  bill  upon  Meredith  and  Clymer  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  buy  the  sloop.  And,  if  Reese  Meredith  followed  the  news- 
papers, he  read  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  on  August  15, 
that  the  Industry  and  her  skipper  had  reached  their  destination 
in  safety. 

News  traveled  slowly  in  those  days.  At  the  time  Philadelphia 
editors  noted  Barry's  arrival  at  Halifax,  he  was  actually  on  his 
way  home  in  the  newly  acquired  sloop.  Her  name  was  the  Fru- 
gality, bestowed  upon  her  in  March,  1768,  at  Bermuda,  where 
she  had  been  launched  the  previous  year.  She  was  small ;  much 
smaller  than  the  Industry.  While  her  burden  was  but  twenty- 
five  tons,  she  was  as  staunch  a  little  craft  as  ever  plied  the  seas. 
Smart  of  lines,  square-sterned,  well-masted,  she  delighted  her 
master  with  her  performance  as  she  ran  southward  before  fa- 
vorable breezes.  Lack  of  size  had  its  compensation  in  her  supe- 
rior sailing  qualities.  Nor  had  he  any  occasion  to  change  his 
original  appraisal  of  her  from  the  time  he  cleared  Halifax  until 
he  brought  her  up  the  Delaware.  With  deep  pride,  he  anchored 
off  Philadelphia,  about  August  28,  and  reported  to  Reese  Mere- 
dith that  the  newest  vessel  of  the  Meredith  and  Clymer  fleet  had 
come  safe  to  port. 


Mary  Barry  greeted  her  returning  husband  with  a  warm 
embrace  and  an  air  of  excitement. 

"And  who  do  you  think  was  here  while  you  were  away?"  she 
asked. 
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John  made  several  futile  guesses  and  then  gave  up. 

"Your  brother  Patrick!"  she  told  him. 

"Patrick?"  John's  voice  was  glad.  "Here?  Here  in  Phila- 
delphia?" 

She  nodded.  "Yes,  right  here  in  this  very  room,  and  a  fine 
young  sea  captain  he  is.  But  he's  gone  now.  You've  missed  him." 

When  she  noted  his  disappointment,  she  reassured  him : 

"He'll  be  back  in  October ;  he  promised  me  that." 

Then  she  explained  more  fully.  Patrick,  master  of  the 
schooner  Amelia,  from  St.  Kitt's,  had  called  upon  her  late  in 
July.  He  had  remained  in  port  only  a  week,  but  in  that  brief 
time  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him  and  of  his  bride-to-be,  a 
young  Irish  girl  named  Mary  Farrell.  Miss  Farrell's  presence 
undoubtedly  had  been  Patrick's  chief  incentive  in  securing  a 
berth  on  a  vessel  to  Philadelphia,  We  can  be  sure  Mary  Barry 
had  all  the  facts  of  Patrick's  romance  with  the  other  Mary — 
what  woman  wouldn't — but,  unfortunately,  the  story  is  lost  to 
us  today.  Suffice  it,  that  the  nuptials  would  be  celebrated  upon 
Patrick's  next  visit,  which,  given  propitious  weather,  should  be 
early  in  October,  and  that  the  younger  Barry  had  urged  hisr 
sister-in-law  to  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  remain  in  port  for 
the  important  event. 

John  Barry  was  dubious.  It  would  not  do  for  a  new  master 
in  the  employ  of  Meredith  and  Clymer  deliberately  to  delay  his 
first  sailing  for  a  wedding,  not  even  if  it  were  the  wedding  of  a 
brother  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Of  courses  his  sloop 
did  require  a  certain  amount  of  overhauling,  which  might  take 
a  number  of  weeks.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  would  hope  Patrick's 
return  might  be  even  earlier  than  predicted.  No  promises  could 
be  made,  nor  plans  laid  until  he  had  talked  to  Reese  Meredith. 
There  the  matter  rested. 

Another  step  which  John  and  Mary  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated for  some  time  was  taken  in  September.  Their  lodgings  in 
the  South  Ward — proper  enough  for  a  young  bride  and  groom 
in  1767 — were  not  of  a  quality  suitable  for  a  successful  ship- 
master and  his  wife.  The  Barry  menage  now  included  a  servant, 
and  more  commodious  and  fashionable  quarters  were  essential. 
Such  a  residence  had  been  found  in  the  Walnut  Ward,  lying 
just  below  the  city's  thriving  business  center  and  conveniently 
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close  to  the  water-front.  So  they  moved  in  and,  in  due  time,  the 
ward  assessor,  with  a  total  disregard  of  spelling,  entered  in  his 
tax  book  the  name  of  "John  Barrey." 

Refitting  the  sloop  took  longer  than  anticipated.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  propose  a  postponement  in  sailing  to  Reese  Mere- 
dith. As  September  moved  along  it  became  apparent  that  she 
would  not  be  ready  that  month.  Her  destination  had  been  fixed. 
The  first  voyage  would  be  to  the  Dutch  Island  of  St.  Eustatia, 
in  the  West  Indies.  Evidently  the  name  Frugality  was  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  new  owners.  When  she  was  re-registered,  which  would 
be  just  before  sailing,  that  could  be  taken  care  of.  She  would 
then  be  called  the  Peggy.  A  search  of  family  genealogies,  no 
doubt,  would  disclose  a  Peggy  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  three 
partners.  Certainly  the  name  did  not  arise  through  any  sugges- 
tion from  Barry. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Barry  now,  if  you  please,  were  safely  en- 
sconced in  their  new  home9  and  the  sloop  was  loading  at  the 
Meredith  and  Clymer  wharf,  when,  about  October  5,  Patrick 
Barry  returned.  There  was  a  grand  reunion  between  the  two 
long-separated  brothers.  Of  Patrick  we  know  little.  Fate  re- 
moved him  from  the  pages  of  history  too  early  for  him  to  have 
established  much  of  a  reputation,  and  John  has  left  us  but  a 
few  fragmentary  references  to  him.  As  any  rate,  their  respec- 
tive immediate  activities  are  on  record.  John  re-registered  the 
sloop  at  the  Custom  House  on  October  9,  and  officially  called 
her  the  Peggy.  On  October  10,  Patrick  and  Mary  Parrcll  were 
united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock.  Where  and  by  whom  the 
marriage  was  performed,  we  cannot  say.  Having  witnessed  the 
launching  of  the  new  matrimonial  bark,  John  Barry  kissed  the 
bride  (we  presume),  bade  his  own  wife  another  of  his  numerous 
farewells,  and  sailed  off  the  same  day  in  the  Peggy, 


With  St.  Eustatia  as  his  destination,  Meredith  and  Clymer's 
new  skipper  was  not  exploring  strange  seas.  The  little  Dutch 
island  lies  but  twelve  miles  northwest  of  St.  Kitt's,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  clustered  Leeward  group.  The  course  to  it  was  no 
different  than  the  route  he  had  sailed  less  than  a  year  before 
when  bound  to  Nevis  in  the  Industry.  There  was  this  difference : 
the  Peggy  sailed  far  faster  than  his  old  schooner.  By  the  end  of 
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October  he  had  weathered  St.  Bartholomew  and  had  come  to 
anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  "that  small  speck  in  the  ocean,"  as 
Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  once  termed  the  tiny  Dutch 
possession. 

"Small  speck"  it  may  have  been  and  still  is,  with  its  eight 
square  miles  of  area,  its  volcanic  hills  and  sand-covered  valleys, 
but  its  importance  then  transcended  its  size.  In  the  open  harbor 
lay  vessels  of  many  nations.  On  shore  flowed  the  traffic  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  For  St.  Eustatia  in  those  days  was 
a  free  port.  Open  to  the  commerce  of  every  country,  it  was  a 
flourishing  center  of  trade — legitimate  and  illegitimate.  From 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other — the  whole  distance  of  the  mile- 
long  street — was  shop  after  shop  in  which  could  be  bought 
anything  from  the  silks  of  the  East  Indies  to  the  finest  linens 
and  millinery  of  old  England — and  all  at  prices  far  below  those 
current  in  the  British  islands. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  mercantile  activity,  Barry  spent  less 
than  a  month.  Meredith  and  Clymer's  correspondent  in  St.  Eu- 
statia was  not  of  the  indolent  type.  No  slothful  souls,  in  fact, 
could  exist  in  this  teeming  hive,  where  gain  was  the  only  goal. 
The  Peggy's  cargo  was  unloaded  without  delay,  and  into  her 
hold,  in  turn,  went  many  articles  which,  we  suspect,  were  not 
listed  in  her  cockets.  Ostensibly  her  cargo  for  Philadelphia 
consisted  of  sugar,  molasses  and  rum.  Maybe  so,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  there  was  contraband  as  well.  No  one — merchant  or 
skipper — had  compunctions  about  out-witting  the  import  laws 
foisted  upon  the  American  colonies  by  an  unfriendly  British 
Parliament.  Without  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  forbidden 
goods,  Meredith  and  Clymer  and  the  other  merchants  would 
have  found  little  advantage  in  trading  with  St.  Eustatia.  The 
island  produced  nothing.  Her  sugar  and  rum  came  from  the 
other  West  India  islands.  They  could  have  been  purchased  as 
cheaply  in  any  of  the  British  possessions.  The  incentive  lay  itl 
the  unlawful,  and  lawbreakers  were  encouraged  by  the  Dutch 
— with  subsequent  disaster  to  the  "honest"  burghers. 

Not  that  we  would  condemn  Meredith  and  Clymer  nor  John 
Barry  as  lawbreakers — not  even  if  half  the  Peggy's  return 
cargo  was  contraband.  In  the  opinion  of  the  day,  no  man  of 
character  would  submit  supinely  to  subversive  legislation  in 
whose  enactment  he  could  have  no  hand.  In  that  respect,  the 
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public  attitude  had  undergone  a  marked  change  in  the  half- 
dozen  years  since  Barry  had  first  sailed  as  master.  What  was 
regarded  as  smuggling  in  1766  had  become  justifiable  com- 
merce to  American  merchants  by  1772. 

Whether  or  not  she  carried  forbidden  goods — and  that  can 
only  be  deduced  and  not  proven — the  Peggy  sailed  out  of  St. 
Eustatia  toward  the  end  of  November  with  a  full  hold.  Her 
passage  northward  was  uneventful  save  for  one  wintry  gale  off 
Hatteras.  In  that  she  lost  a  jib  stay,  smashed  two  glasses,  and 
shook  loose  some  odds  and  ends  of  gear.  Early  in  December  she 
approached  the  capess  took  on  a  pilot  off  Henlopen,  and  as- 
cended the  river.  Two  months  to  the  day  from  her  departure, 
Barry  dropped  anchor  in  the  Delaware  off  Philadelphia.  It  was 
December  10,  1772. 

After  the  wedding  in  October,  Patrick  Barry  had  found  com- 
fortable quarters  for  himself  and  his  bride  in  the  Walnut  Ward. 
Their  rooms  were  not  far  from  his  brother's  abode,  a  location 
selected  for  the  companionship  of  the  young  wives  while  their 
husbands  should  be  at  sea.  For  Patrick  still  commanded  the 
schooner  Amelia.  He  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes  a  few 
days  after  his  marriage,  and  the  two  Marys  were  each  tempo- 
rarily husbandless.  As  our  interest  lies  in  John  rather  than  Pat- 
rick, we  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  the  letter's  voyages  to  Bar- 
badoes, St.  Kitts,  St.  Eustatia,  Montserrat  and  the  Mississippi 
during  the  balance  of  1772  and  the  year  1773.  At  any  rate,  he 
had  departed  long  before  John  brought  the  Peggy  back  from 
her  first  voyage  to  St.  Eustatia,  and  they  were  not  again  in 
port  together  for  more  than  a  year. 

Meredith  and  Clymer  were  well  pleased  with  the  way  John 
Barry  had  handled  the  firm's  interests.  They  paid  his  small 
refitting  bill,  amounting  to  £7, 18,  4%,  saw  that  a  second  cargo 
was  ready,  and  sent  him  off  again  for  St.  Eustatia,  John  cleared 
Philadelphia  a  few  days  before  Christmas,,  and,  on  February 
17,  1773,  Mary  read  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  Dutch  island.  By  the  beginning  of  March  he  was 
back,  stopping  enroute  at  Charlcstown,  South  Carolina,  the 
Peggy  demonstrating  that,  blow  fair  or  foul,  she  was  built  for 
speed. 

For  her  third  voyage,  Reese  Meredith  had  selected  a  new 
destination — Montserrat,  another  of  the  Leeward  group,  lying 
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some  twenty  miles  southeast  of  St.  Eustatia.  Before  March 
ended,  Barry  had  sailed.  The  voyage  was  uneventful.  He  made 
the  little  island  in  late  April;  was  delayed  well  nigh  a  month 
awaiting  his  return  cargo,  and  came  up  the  Delaware  about 
June  25.  Two  weeks  in  port  and  he  was  off  once  more,  this  time 
again  for  St.  Eustatia.  Another  expeditious  voyage  ensued, 
consuming  less  than  two  months,  for  late  August  witnessed  the 
Peggy  alongside  the  Meredith  and  Clymer  wharf  unloading  her 
cargo. 


By  the  fall  of  17733  the  American  colonies  had  concluded 
that  Britain's  claim  to  the  right  to  tax  them  would  never  be 
enforced.  The  tea  tax  of  1770  had  been  met  with  a  refusal  to 
buy  tea  and  Parliament,  for  three  years,  had  done  nothing 
about  it.  Tea  smuggling  had  paved  the  way  for  clandestine  im- 
portation of  other  contraband.  The  intervening  years,  barring 
some  turbulence  in  Boston,  had  been  peaceful  ones.  For  Penn- 
sylvania, the  government  had  proved  actually  benevolent,  and 
the  great  trading  houses  had  grown  more  and  more  powerful, 
with  the  merchant  aristocracy  ruling  the  city.  Into  the  placid 
marts  of  trade  that  fall,  a  bombshell  dropped. 

To  save  the  East  India  Company,  whose  English  warehouses 
bulged  with  the  tea  the  colonists  would  have  none  of 3  Parlia- 
ment had  remitted  the  import  duty  into  the  British  Isles  from 
the  East  Indies  and  fixed  a  three  pence  per  pound  tax  for  the 
consumers  in  America.  This  juggling  assured  cheaper  tea  for 
the  colonies,  but  it  also  asserted  the  principal  of  colonial  tax- 
ation. It  was  news  of  this  "taxation  without  representation," 
plus  intelligence  that  deep-laden  tea  ships  were  sailing  for  all 
American  ports  consigned  to  special  commissioners,  that  ex- 
ploded the  Philadelphia  calm  in  late  September. 

John  Barry  was  loading  the  Peggy  for  a  voyage  to  Mont- 
serrat  when  the  tidings  arrived.  The  rising  flood  of  indignation 
was  as  meat -and  drink  to  his  British-hating  soul.  With  what 
delight  he  perused  the  newspapers  and  read  every  line  of  the 
addresses  to  the  tea  commissioners  and  to  the  public — addresses 
that  reasoned  and  denounced,  or  merely  denounced.  Perhaps  he 
chuckled  over  the  handbills  distributed  by  a  self-styled  and 
anonymous  Committee  for  Tarring  and  Feathering,  which 
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promised  the  skipper  of  the  expected  tea  ship  "a  halter  around 
your  neck,  ten  gallons  of  liquid  tar  scattered  on  your  pate,  with 
the  feathers  of  a  dozen  wild  geese  laid  over  them  to  enliven  your 
appearance."  Much  as  he  desired  to  attend  the  mass  meeting 
of  citizens  called  for  the  State  House  yard  on  October  16,  duty 
forbade.  Several  days  before  this  momentous  gathering  he 
cleared  for  Montserrat. 

Aside  from  the  public  meeting,  Barry  missed  none  of  the 
dramatics  of  the  tea  episode.  When  he  brought  the  Peggy  back 
to  Philadelphia  early  in  December  nothing  of  moment  had 
transpired.  The  tea  ship  had  not  yet  arrived,  although  she  had 
sailed  from  England  on  September  27.  So  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge and  take  in  cargo,  another  voyage  to  St.  Eustatia  in 
contemplation.  He  was  almost  ready  to  sail  when,  on  Christmas 
eve,  an  express  brought  to  Philadelphia  a  detailed  account  of 
the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party,  followed,  on  Christmas  Day, 
with  word  that  the  tea  ship  Polly.,  Captain  Ayres,  was  at 
Chester. 

Of  Barry's  part  in  Philadelphia's  tea  party,  we  have  no  rec- 
ord. All  we  know  is  that  he  was  present  in  the  great  throng 
which  stood  through  the  wintry  morning  of  December  27  in  the 
State  House  yard,  when  Captain  Ayres,  escorted  to  the  city  by 
a  special  committee,  learned  the  temper  and  resolution  of  the 
populace.  And,  being  there,  Barry's  voice  joined  in  approval 
of  the  seven  resolutions  by  which  the  badly  frightened  British 
master  learned  that,  to  save  his  skin,  he  must  depart  from  the 
Delaware,  his  cargo  intact,  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Finally,  it  remained  for  the  Peggy's  skipper  to  witness  the 
last  act9  for,  on  December  28,  as  lie  sailed  down  the  Delaware 
outward-bound,  the  Polly  was  a  short  distance  ahead  of  him  in 
the  channel.  Both  vessels  cleared  the  capes  a  day  later,  Captain 
Ayres  for  England  with  bad  news  for  Parliament  and  the  East 
India  Company,  and  John  Barry  for  St.  Eustatia,  with  the 
stirring  account  of  what  both  Boston  and  Philadelphia  had 
done  to  King  George's  tea  ships. 


The  one  great  tragedy  of  John  Barry's  long  and  useful  life 
befell  him  in  February  of  1774,  On  the  ninth  of  that  month, 
with  her  husband  absent  on  his  voyage  to  St.  Eustatia,  Mary 
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Barry  passed  away.  Of  her  death,  its  cause,  or  the  illness  pre- 
ceding it,  we  know  nothing.  Apparently  in  the  best  of  health  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  during  the  holidays  of  1773,  her  sick- 
ness could  not  have  been  of  long  duration.  At  her  death-bed 
were  Patrick  and  his  wife.  Patrick  had  given  up  the  command 
of  the  schooner  Amelia  after  bringing  her  into  Philadelphia 
about  January  4,  1774.  To  the  younger  brother  fell  the  sad 
task  of  arranging  for  the  funeral.  They  buried  Mary  Barry  in 
St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  with  Father  Farmer  officiating  at  the 
interment. 

Not  until  two  weeks  after  her  death  did  John  Barry  reach 
home  and  learn  of  his  bereavement.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette of  February  23  appeared  the  announcement  that,  "The 
Captains  Mullet,  from  St.  Christopher's ;  Barry,  from  St.  Eu- 
statia ;  Crawford,  from  St.  Croix ;  and  Hunter,  from  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  are  arrived  at  our  Capes,  and  may  be  hourly  ex- 
pected up."  This  notice  forewarned  Patrick  Barry  so  that, 
when  the  Peggy  appeared  off  the  city,  he  was  ready  to  be  rowed 
out  to  her  and  break  the  news  of  Mary's  death.  John  Barry  has 
left  us  no  account  of  his  grief.  That  he  was  stunned  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  loss  goes  without  saying.  Over  her  grave  he  had 
erected  a  simple  stone  upon  which  was  chiselled  her  name,  the 
date  of  her  death,  and  her  age — twenty-nine  years  and  ten 
months.  Thus  came  to  a  close  his  first  romance  after  a  little 
more  than  six  years  of  happy  married  life,  and  Mary  Barry 
passes  from  our  narrative  as  shadowy  and  faint  a  figure  as  when 
she  entered  it. 

To  the  sorrowing  widower,  in  early  March,  came  a  messen- 
ger from  Robert  Morris,  the  wealthy  Robert  Morris,  merchant 
prince  of  Philadelphia  and  guiding  genius  of  the  great  house 
of  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.  Would  Mr.  Barry  attend  Mr.  Morris 
at  his  earliest  convenience?  Mr.  Barry  would,  indeed!  What 
shipmaster  would  not?  To  command  a  Willing  and  Morris  ship 
was  the  goal  of  every  sea  captain  in  the  port,  and  such  a  re- 
quest could  only  mean  that  the  coveted  honor  was  to  be  extended 
to  him. 

John  Barry  waited  upon  Robert  Morris  the  same  day.  Would 
we  had  an  eye-witness  account  of  this  meeting,  for  to  both  men 
it  was  epochal.  Barry  was  twenty-nine  years  old ;  Morris,  forty ; 
the  former,  Irish  and  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic;  the  latter, 
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English  and  just  as  staunch,  an  Established  Churchman.  Yet, 
despite  racial  and  religious  differences,  they  understood  each 
other  from  the  start.  That  meeting,  in  March,  1774,  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  lifetime  of  mutual  friendship  and  trust. 

From  the  scanty  evidence,  we  must  agree  with  several  of 
Barry's  contemporaries,  that  "his  nautical  skill,  the  steadiness 
of  his  habits,  and  the  integrity  of  his  character,"  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Morris's  attention.  Certainly,  for  more  than 
seven  years  the  merchant  had  every  opportunity  to  study  this 
tall,  dark-haired  young  skipper,  who  had  sailed  schooner,  brig- 
antine  and  sloop  in  and  out  of  the  port.  It  would  appear  that 
Morris  offered  Barry  his  choice  of  two  proposals :  first,  to  take 
charge  immediately  of  a  brigantine  just  added  to  the  Willing 
and  Morris  fleet;  or,  second,  to  remain  in  the  Peggy  until  late 
fall  when  a  200  ton  ship,  then  building,  would  be  entrusted  to 
him.  Wisely  enough,  John  chose  the  second  alternative.  He 
would  rather  wait  for  the  ship,  thus  enabling  him  to  carry  out 
Meredith  and  Clymer's  plans  for  several  summer  voyages.  Then, 
it  seems,  he  made  a  recommendation  to  Morris,  namely,  that  his 
brother  Patrick  be  offered  the  berth  of  skipper  of  the  new  brig- 
antine. The  merchant  considered  the  idea  and  accepted  it. 
Barry's  sponsorship,  even  that  early  in  his  career,  carried  con- 
siderable weight. 

Matters  thus  settled,  John  broke  the  news  to  Reese  Mere- 
dith, promised  that  the  firm  of  Meredith  and  Clymer  would 
have  his  services  until  late  fall,  and  sailed  in  the  Peggy  for 
Montserrat  about  March  20.  On  March  23,  Patrick  Barry's 
new  command  was  officially  registered  at  the  Custom  House — 
the  forty  ton  brigantine  Vewus,  built  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
during  the  preceding  winter  and  owned  by  Thomas  Willing, 
Robert  Morris  and  Thomas  Morris,  the  latter  a  scape-grace 
half-brother  of  the  eminent  Robert.  The  Venus,  laden  with 
wheat  and  lumber,  cleared  Philadelphia  about  mid-April  for 
Jamaica  and,  eventually,  the  Mississippi. 


The  sloop  Peggy,  back  from  Montserrat,  was  tied  up  to 
Meredith  and  Clymer's  wharf  on  June  9, 1774,  and  John  Barry 
stepped  ashore  to  find  a  city  transformed.  Eager  informants 
vied  in  giving  him  the  news.  The  port  of  Boston  had  been  offi- 
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cially  closed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Troops  were  enroute  there 
to  back  General  Gage,  just  returned  from  England,  in  his  effort 
to  seek  out  and  punish  those  responsible  for  the  affront  to  his 
Majesty's  tea  ship.  Philadelphia's  turn  probably  would  come 
next,  even  though  there  had  been  no  such  violence  here  when  the 
Polly  had  been  sent  back  to  England.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  had 
become  effective  on  June  1,  and  that  day  had  been  observed  as 
one  of  mourning  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  all  the  provinces. 

Philadelphia  had  acquitted  herself  well.  Stores  and  shops  had 
been  closed.  Vessels  in  the  river  had  carried  their  flags  at  half- 
mast.  Many  ministers  had  thundered  denunciations  from  the 
pulpits.  Christ  Church  had  not  seen  fit  to  meet  in  congregation, 
but  someone  had  stolen  into  its  belfry  and  most  thoroughly 
tolled  the  Church  bell.  Now  a  meeting  had  been  called  for  the 
State  House  on  June  15,  when  drastic  action  would  be  taken  in 
support  of  their  unfortunate  fellow  citizens  in  Boston. 

Such  was  the  story  as  it  came  to  him,  embellished  in  many 
details,  dependent  upon  whether  the  narrator  was  radical  or 
conservative.  Nevertheless,  he  could  sense  on  every  hand  a  grim 
determination  to  resist  ministerial  and  parliamentary  oppres- 
sion— although  no  man  then  sensed  the  extent  to  which  resist- 
ance might  carry  them.  Nor  do  we  believe  Barry  had  any  pre- 
sentiment about  the  future.  He  was  a  man  of  his  time,  holding 
the  same  belief  in  colonial  rights  as  many  others,  but  with  one 
distinction.  Back  of  him  lay  that  childhood  which  added  hatred 
to  determination.  If  and  when  the  time  came  for  something 
more  than  meetings  and  resolutions,  here  was  one  man  who 
would  back  words  with  actions. 

Just  then,  however,  his  commitments  with  Meredith  and  Cly- 
mer  were  more  urgent  than  street  corner  and  tavern  discussions 
of  American  liberties.  The  northern  passage  had  been  a  bit 
stormy  and  the  Peggy  needed  a  few  repairs.  His  purchases  for 
June  included  such  items  as  "1  Mopp  &  Ratline,"  "a  hand 
Trumpet  1  Lanthorn  horn  500  pum  [p]  Nails,"  and  "%w 
Lampblack  1  Ships  Sheet."  None  the  less,  he  found  time  to  at- 
tend the  State  House  meeting  and  vote  "aye,"  along  with 
everybody  else,  to  the  resolutions  approving  a  general  colonial 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  appointing  committees  of  cor- 
respondence with  all  the  other  provinces. 

After  that,  in  line  with  his  agreement  with  Meredith  and 
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Clymer  for  one  more  voyage,  he  sailed  for  Montserrat  about 
June  25.  August  was  nearing  an  end  before  he  bade  farewell  to 
the  British  island,  and,  as  the  steep,  forested  heights  of  Mont 
Soufriere  sank  into  the  sea  astern,  John  Barry  saw  the  last  of 
the  West  Indies  for  many  a  day.  Between  the  fall  of  1766  and 
the  summer  of  1774,  he  had  voyaged  to  various  of  her  islands — 
Barbadoes,  St.  Croix,  Nevis,  St.  Eustatia  and  Montserrat — 
twenty  times.  No  skipper  out  of  Philadelphia  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  than  Barry  > 
and,  far  ahead  in  the  future,  this  knowledge  would  stand  him  in 
good  stead.  With  no  thought  of  that  future,  the  master  of  the 
Peggy  drove  her  northward  under  full  canvas,  and  entered  the 
Delaware  almost  abreast  of  Patrick  Barry,  coming  in  from  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Venus.  The  brothers  sailed  up  the  bay  and 
river  in  company,  and  reported  in  at  the  Custom  House  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  been  in  session  in  Carpenter's 
Hall  since  September  5,  with  distinguished  delegates  in  attend- 
ance from  all  parts  of  the  American  continent.  What  was  tran- 
spiring in  the  secret  sessions  no  one  knew,  but  every  one  freely 
predicted  a  non-importation  agreement  as  one  outcome.  For 
other  news,  Gage  had  fortified  himself  in  Boston,  and  the  pub- 
lic had  begun  to  suspect  that  events  were  leading  towards  war* 
All  this  Barry  learned  as  he  prepared  his  accounts  for  final  in- 
spection. Ere  the  month  ended  he  had  relinquished  the  com- 
mand of  the  Peggy,  and  parted  with  Meredith  and  Clymer.  His 
connection  with  them  for  a  full  two  years  had  resulted  in  "a 
friendship,  reciprocal,  sincere,  and  lasting." 

Congratulations  were  showered  upon  Barry  on  the  evening 
of  October  3,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  where  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Distressed  Masters  of 
Ships,  &c.  were  gathered  for  a  stated  meeting.  News  of  his  se- 
lection to  command  the  new  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.  ship  had  just 
become  public  property.  No  more  popular  choice  could  have 
been  made  than  this  tall,  smiling  young  master,  perhaps  the 
best  liked  skipper  in  the  port.  So,  naturally,  to  conclude  the 
evening,  they  toasted  his  success  in  a  few  bumpers  of  ale. 

For  the  balance  of  the  month  and  into  early  November,  John 
was  busy  with  personal  matters.  Family  affairs  held  his  princi- 
pal interest.  From  scant  records,  it  appears  that  the  fall  of 
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1774  saw  the  arrival  of  two  more  Barrys  in  Philadelphia — 
Thomas,  the  clerically  inclined  lad,  who  came  over  from  Ire- 
land, and  Jane,  the  eldest  sister.  The  latter  arrived  as  the  wife 
of  James  Byrne,  who  forthwith  settled  in  the  city  and  who  was 
her  second  husband.  Jane's  first  consort,  a  man  named  Willcox, 
had  died  a  few  years  before  in  the  Carolinas.  Meagre  references 
to  Thomas  and  Jane  exist — too  meagre  for  any  satisfactory 
account  of  them. 

From  Thomas  Barry,  however,  came  news  of  the  family  in 
Ireland.  Their  parents  were  aging — were  not  many  more  years 
for  this  world — and  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  money 
John  was  sending  them  periodically.  Both  Margaret  and  Elea- 
nor had  been  married  for  a  number  of  years.  The  latter,  now 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hayes,  had  two  strapping  boys,  Michael  and  Pat- 
rick, and  a  daughter  named  after  the  mother.  Margaret  How- 
lin,  too,  had  several  offspring,  the  eldest  a  daughter. 

October  witnessed  the  departure  of  Patrick  Barry  in  the 
Venus  for  a  voyage  to  Tobago.  He  and  John  parted,  knowing 
it  would  likely  be  a  long  separation.  Neither  suspected,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  farewell  forever.  Both  would  soon  be  engulfed 
in  the  maelstrom  of  war,  the  elder  to  emerge  finally  with  honors 
and  distinction,  the  younger  to  perish,  his  death  almost  unno- 
ticed in  the  march  of  momentous  events. 

Meantime,  in  line  with  predictions,  the  Continental  Congress 
promulgated  the  one  decisive  action  of  its  first  session — the  fa- 
mous Continental  Association.  By  its  provisions,  December  1, 
1774,  was  fixed  as  the  date  after  which  no  goods  should  be  im- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly,  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland — 
the  non-importation  agreement.  Likewise,  there  issued  from 
that  body  the  expected  non-exportation  clause,  setting  Septem- 
ber 10,  1775,  for  the  cessation  of  all  outward  trade  with  the 
British  Isles  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  American  prelude  to  the  Revolution  had  been  written. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
BLACK  PRINCE 


FIVE  men  owned  the  new  200  ton  ship  that  John  Barry  was  to 
command.  Three  of  them  were  the  Willing,  Morris  &  Co. 
partners,  Thomas  Willing  and  Robert  and  Thomas  Morris. 
The  other  two  were  John  Wharton,  the  ship-builder,  and  John 
Nixon,  ex-sea  captain,  who  had  turned  merchant.  The  vessel, 
launched  about  a  month  before  Barry  finally  severed  his  Mere- 
dith and  Clymer  connections,  had  been  tentatively  called  the 
Prince  Edward,  but  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
name.  Nothing  had  been  done  about  it,  however,  as  all  interests 
were  intent  upon  getting  her  rigged  for  sea  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Reasons  for  haste  were  given  to  the  new  master  by  Robert 
Morris.  There  was  no  telling  what  retaliatory  measures  the 
British  Parliament  might  invoke  in  answer  to  the  Continental 
Association.  The  new  ship  was  destined  for  England,  and  the 
owners  wanted  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  commercial 
plans.  Given  a  December  or  early  January  offing,  she  should 
be  able  to  reach  her  destination,  discharge  her  cargo  and  clear 
for  home  before  any  restrictions  could  be  laid  upon  American 
ships  in  British  harbors.  And,  if  she  returned  to  Philadelphia 
by  April,  there  might  be  a  second  voyage  before  all  trade 
ceased.  Such  clear-sighted  planning  indicates  why  Willing, 
Morris  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  greatest  mercantile  houses,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  the  colonies. 

During  December  many  tall  ships  passed  down  the  Dela- 
ware, outward  bound  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  deep 
laden  with  cargoes  of  wheat,  flour  and  lumber.  Every  mer- 
chant was  animated  with  the  same  purpose  Robert  Morris  had 
voiced — to  get  their  shipments  dumped  upon  British  wharves 
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before  Parliament  took  any  drastic  action.  Into  each  skipper 
had  been  instilled  the  necessity  for  haste. 

As  the  weekly  clearances  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  John 
Barry,  a  dynamo  of  action,  was  putting  the  final  touches  into 
the  outfitting  of  this  grand  new  ship  of  his.  John  Nixon  regis- 
tered her  at  the  Custom  House  on  December  19-  The  owners 
had  rejected  the  name  of  Prince  Edward,  but,  harking  back 
into  English  history,  had  bestowed  upon  her,  instead,  that 
same  royal  son's  celebrated  cognomen.  Barry's  command  was 
the  good  ship  Black  Prince!  And  Nixon,  in  the  register,  de- 
scribed her  as  "a  square  Sterned  Vessel  of  the  Burthen  of  two 
hundred  Tons  or  there  abouts,"  having  been  "built  in  Phila- 
delphia this  present  Year  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  four."  The  original  name  of  Prince  Edward  is  pre- 
served to  us  solely  through  the  pages  of  the  day  book  of  the 
ship  chandler  who  supplied  Barry  with  various  sundries  such 
as  "7  Empty  Tarr  Barrels,"  "Rope  Yard  for  1  Piece  Rope," 
and  "use  of  Block  &  Fall." 

Moored  besides  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.'s  wharf  about  Decem- 
ber 20,  the  Black  Prince  began  to  take  in  cargo.  Hustling  dock 
hands  streamed  in  endless  procession,  shouldering,  rolling, 
hauling  the  goods  from  storehouse,  to  wharf,  to  deck,  to  hold. 
Gradually  the  great  ship  settled  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
water.  One  week  it  took  until  the  last  bag  and  barrel  were 
stowed  and  the  hatchway  covers  battened  into  place.  Below 
decks  in  the  Black  Prince  had  been  stored  1,246  barrels  of  flour, 
16,203  bushels  of  wheat,  800  boards  and  3,840  pipe  and  barrel 
staves — an  enormous  cargo  for  a  200  ton  vessel. 

Barry  received  final  sailing  orders  from  Robert  Morris — his 
destination  was  Bristol,  England — and,  on  December  28,  cast- 
ing off  from  the  pier,  the  Black  Prince  stood  down  stream. 
Preceding  her  by  a  day  for  the  same  port  had  been  the  ship 
Elizabeth  and  brig  Thomas.  Ahead  of  her  in  the  river  were  the 
ship  Speedwell  and  snow  Sam,  for  Liverpool;  the  ship  Cather- 
ine, for  Dublin,  and  the  brig  Charlotte,  for  Newry.  The  Black 
Prince's  clearance,  the  seventh  in  two  days  for  British  ports, 
was  the  last  one  in  1774.  Aad,  as  the  year  ended,  John  Barry 
put  his  pilot  ashore  at  Cape  May,  and  stood  forth  into  the 
Atlantic,  a  tall,  proud  young  man  on  the  quarter  deck,  his  heart 
singing  in  tune  with  the  hum  of  the  winter  wind  in  the  billow- 
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ing  expanses  of  canvas  overhead.  He  commanded,  said  he,  and 
there  was  no  modesty  in  his  statement,  "the  finest  Ship  in  the 
first  Employ  of  America." 

Blowing  weather,  shot  with  sudden  squalls  and  peppered 
with  frequent  rain,  was  Barry's  portion  for  his  first  trans- 
atlantic voyage  as  a  shipmaster.  The  turbulent  ocean  seemed 
set  upon  putting  his  nautical  skill  to  severe  tests.  Wind  and 
sea  united  in  assailing  him,  and  day  after  day  produced  gloomy, 
low-hanging  storm  clouds  to  thwart  the  taking  of  observations. 
In  a  passage  of  a  month's  duration,  he  maintained  his  course 
one-third  of  the  time  by  dead  reckoning.  The  rarest  entries  he 
made  in  his  journal  were  "fine  weather,"  or  "clear  weather." 
More  frequently  appeared  "fresh  gales  with  squally  weather," 
and  "squally  with  constant  rain." 

It  is  not  hard  to  picture  the  new  master,  leaning  across  the 
table  in  the  great  cabin,  making  his  entries  in  this  journal.  We 
can  see  him  by  day,  in  the  light  coming  dimly  through  the  win- 
dows opening  upon  the  stern,  and,  by  night,  under  the  flicker- 
ing radiance  of  the  cabin  lanterns.  We  can  hear  the  creaking 
of  his  ship,  feel  her  pitching  in  the  heavy  seas,  and  almost  sniff 
the  fresh  salt  air,  as  we  read  what  he  wrote  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago. 

For  the  crew,  as  the  journal  shows,  there  was  incessant  activ- 
ity. When  not  called  on  deck,  the  duty  watch  was  kept  busy  at 
the  endless  tasks  of  weaving  mats  for  the  shrouds  and  knotting 
yarn  for  the  rigging.  Many  times  these  duties  would  be  inter- 
rupted by  peremptory  commands  which  sent  the  hands  scurry- 
ing aloft  to  set,  or  reef,  or  hand  the  sails.  Only  once  docs  the 
journal  record  "all  sails  set."  That  was  early  in  the  voyage, 
during  ten  hours  of  bracing  weather  on  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning of  January  3.  The  brief  period  concluded  at  night  with 
"hard  squalls  with  Rain,"  and,  by  early  morning,  the  ship  was 
bowling  along  under  almost  bare  poles. 

Through  the  constant  ordeal  of  bad  weather,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Black  Prince  delighted  her  skipper's  heart.  She  was 
staunchly  built  and  thoroughly  sea-worthy.  Moreover,  her  new 
rigging  and  sail  cloth  proved  of  the  finest  quality.  Nothing 
gave  way  before  the  winter  wind  blasts.  There  were  no  torn 
sheets  to  mend.  No  block  or  tackle  cracked  under  the  strain. 
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No  lines  snapped  or  frayed  because  of  unusual  stress  placed 
upon  them.  Even  in  the  worst  of  the  stormy  days — January 
19  and  20 — when  hard  gales  were  throwing  the  sea  across  the 
deck  almost  to  the  height  of  the  foresail,  the  rigging  held  in- 
tact under  the  strain. 

In  his  journal,  Barry  daily  entered  every  incident  of  the 
voyage  with  painstaking  detail  and  with  a  clarity  of  expres- 
sion that  demonstrated  the  improvement  of  his  vocabulary,  if 
not  of  his  spelling,  since  his  earlier  voyages.  The  completeness 
of  the  record  would  indicate  how  impressed  he  was  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  commanding  the  Black  Prince.  By  comparison, 
his  first  journals  had  been  mere  skeletons  of  the  principal  oc- 
currences. 

Throughout  most  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  was  alone  on  the 
broad  Atlantic.  She  had  parted  off  the  capes  with  the  vessels 
that  had  dropped  down  the  river  with  her.  Once,  on  January 
14,  a  sail  was  sighted  to  windward,  but  did  not  come  within 
speaking  distance.  Eight  days  later,  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  an  east-bound  brig  appeared  to  starboard  and  their 
ways  converged  until,  from  the  quarter-deck,  Barry  hailed  her. 
She  was  the  Cliarlotte,  which  had  cleared  for  Newry  the  same 
day  the  Black  Prince  had  sailed. 

"Spoak  abrige  from  Philada  Capt  M?Gumrey  [Montgom- 
ery]," he  wrote  in  the  journal,  "But  Could  not  understand 
What  he  sayed  it  Blowing  hard." 

By  then  the  Black  Prince  was  rounding  Ireland,  but  on  a 
course  that  would  carry  her  into  the  mouth  of  St.  George's 
Channel  without  sighting  Cape  Clear  or  other  landmarks  on 
the  south  Irish  coast*  By  the  afternoon  of  January  23,  the  crew 
had  the  anchors  on  the  gunwale,  in  expectation  of  making  port 
within  a  day  or  two,  but  the  sea  was  not  yet  through  giving 
Barry  a  taste  of  its  vagaries.  That  night  came  on  another  of 
those  seemingly  endless  "hard  gals  with  Rain."  By  morning, 
with  all  sails  double  reefed,  he  was  forced  to  wear  ship,  and,  in 
the  afternoon,  "with  a  great  Sea  Running,"  he  wore  again.  At 
dawn  of  January  25,  he  finally  got  back  on  his  course,  and,  in 
the  evening  of  January  265  sounded  in  fifty  fathoms,  "pebel 
stone  and  schalap  shells  and  mud"  were  recovered  as  bottom 
specimens.  The  weather  was  hazy,  the  wind  still  blowing  in  fit- 
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f  ul  gales.  Consequently  visibility  was  poor.  A  lookout  picked  up 
the  land  the  next  afternoon — the  Island  of  Lundy,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  "Berring  S  E*  Dist  3  or  4  Leagus." 

Standing  up  the  channel  under  top  sails,  stay  sails  and  jib, 
the  Black  Prince  came  abreast  of  the  village  of  Ilfracombe 
about  dusk,  and  lay  to  until  Saturday  morning,  when  Barry 
"got  apilot  on  board."  With  "Light  Breezes  and  flattry" 
weather,  they  sailed  along  the  shore  all  that  day,  taking  on  a 
river  pilot  after  dark.  By  this  time  the  weather  had  decided  it 
would  be  "flattry"  no  longer.  In  the  great  cabin,  at  dawn  of 
January  29,  Barry  made  a  journal  entry  which  explains  what 
happened ;  "hard  gals  with  Constant  Rain  a  standing  off  and 
on  the  English  Shorr  All  Night  under  Gloss  Reeft  top  Sails." 

The  unpleasant  voyage  was  nearing  an  end.  That  day  they 
negotiated  the  shoals  which  marked  the  narrowing  of  the  chan- 
nel, and,  in  the  late  afternoon,  anchored  with  the  best  bower 
in  fifteen  fathoms  in  King's  road,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Avon.  All  of  January  30  was  spent  at  the  anchorage,  eight 
hands  with  one  of  the  pilots,  "in  a  pill  Boat,"  being  busy  for  a 
time  mooring  the  ship  with  the  small  bower  anchor.  For  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day,  the  "people  Emp?  in  serving  the  Cabbels  and 
Clering  the  Decks  and  several  other  Neccassery  about  the  sails 
and  Rigging."  On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  January, 
Barry  ordered  the  ship  unmoored  and  the  river  pilot  took  her 
up  the  Avon  to  come  to  final  anchorage  in  the  stream  off  Bris- 
tol that  night.  Barry's  first  transatlantic  passage  in  the  Black 
Prince  had  consumed  thirty-one  days. 


From  the  deck  at  dawn  of  Wednesday,  February  1,  1775, 
John  Barry  gazed  upon  Bristol,  ancient  mart  of  British  trade, 
nestling  in  its  narrow  valley  between  the  steep  English  hills. 
Perhaps,  during  younger  days,  he  had  been  ashore  in  the 
densely  populated,  dirty  little  city.  Even  so,  it  had  been  more 
than  a  dozen  years  before  and  Bristol,  to  the  eyes  of  a  ship- 
master, would  be  different  from  the  Bristol  as  seen  by  a  youth- 
ful seaman.  He  may  have  promised  himself  some  sight-seeing 
later,  but,  as  he  was  rowed  ashore  in  the  long  boat  early  that 
morning,  it  was  to  report  his  arrival  at  the  Customs,  seek  out 
the  merchants  to  whom  his  cargo  was  consigned,  and  make  ar- 
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rangements  both  for  unloading  and  for  ballast  for  his  return 
voyage. 

Alas  for  hopes  of  an  expeditious  transaction  of  business  and 
a  quick  departure.  No  berth  along  the  quay  would  be  available 
until  the  end  of  the  week,  but  lighters  would  be  sent  alongside 
to  take  off  the  flour.  News  of  the  Continental  Association  had 
already  been  received,  probably  by  the  ship  Elizabeth,  Captain 
Shroudy,  which  had  sailed  from  Philadelphia  a  day  ahead  of 
him.  The  Bristol  merchants  were  not  unused  to  non-export 
threats  from  America — these  had  been  frequent  enough  for  a 
half-dozen  years — and  probably,  at  that  time,  did  not  take  the 
association  seriously.  As  there  was  little  profit  to  them  if  they 
could  not  provide  a  return  cargo  of  Bristol  manufactures,  they 
showed  no  enthusiasm  in  facilitating  a  supply  of  ballast.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Captain  Shroudy's  ship  broke  adrift  the 
next  afternoon  and  brought  up  against  the  stern  of  the  Black 
Prince,  carrying  away  the  latter's  quarter  rail  and  cabin  win- 
dows. 

Despite  this  mishap,  considerable  progress  was  made  for 
several  days  in  transferring  the  barreled  flour  from  the  hold 
to  the  decks  of  four  lighters.  Finally,  on  Sunday  morning, 
Barry  was  able  to  move  from  the  stream  to  berth  No.  9  along 
the  Bristol  quay.  Unloading  the  wheat  began  next  morning, 
but  at  no  great  speed — 320  bushels  that  day;  1,548,  Tuesday; 
1,000,  Wednesday ;  1,704,  Thursday ;  1,000,  Friday,  and  1,200, 
Saturday — a  week  to  remove  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  wheat  on  board. 

Small  wonder  that  Barry  left  matters  in  the  hands  of  his 
mate  and  took  coach  that  Saturday  for  Bath.  Over  the  week- 
end, at  least,  the  young  shipmaster  would  forget  worries  and 
mingle  with  the  British  aristocracy  in  the  fashionable  atmos- 
phere of  the  hot  wells  at  that  famous  resort.  He  was  back  again 
on  Monday  morning,  February  13,  where  he  found  he  could 
now  fret,  not  only  about  removing  the  wheat,  but  about  receiv- 
ing his  ballast.  The  journal,  in  really  restrained  tones,  tells  of 
the  snail-like  progress.  The  wheat  continued  to  be  taken  out  at 
an  average  of  about  1,000  bushels  a  day,  and  the  ballast  came 
on  board  from  an  occasional  lighter  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
to  twenty  tons  at  a  time,  but  not  daily.  The  last  of  the  cargo — 
the  boards  and  staves — was  landed  on  the  quay  on  February 
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22,  but  by  that  time  he  had  only  140  tons  of  ballast,  and  he 
needed  300  tons.  Not  until  March  1  did  he  complete  his  require- 
ments. 

As  he  had  been  getting  provisions  on  board  for  the  past 
week,  there  was  no  further  delay  in  casting  off  from  the  quay 
early  in  the  morning  of  March  2,  and,  with  a  breeze  at  south- 
west, standing  down  the  river  to  King's  road.  There  the  wind 
turned  contrary,  forcing  the  Black  Prince  and  many  other 
outward-bound  merchantmen  to  come  to  anchor.  For  eleven 
days  Barry  was  windbound  in  the  roadstead.  As  a  climax,  on 
March  12,  the  snow  Pembroke  drove  foul  of  the  Black  Prmce 
and  carried  away  her  jib  boom.  At  dawn  of  March  14,  with  a 
favorable  breeze  at  south-southeast,  the  whole  merchant  fleet 
finally  got  underway.  All  sail  set,  the  Black  Prince  ploughed 
down  the  channel.  John  Barry  never  wanted  to  see  Bristol 
again,  and,  as  it  happens,  he  never  did. 

In  the  main  the  return  voyage  was  uneventful.  Barry 
dropped  the  pilot  at  Ilfracombe  on  the  morning  of  March  15, 
and,  twenty-four  hours  later,  he  had  left  the  Island  of  Lundy 
four  leagues  to  the  eastward.  His  course  was  generally  south- 
west, with  the  ship  Elizabeth  astern,  but  dropping  farther  and 
farther  behind  until,  by  the  afternoon  of  March  17,  she  was 
below  the  horizon.  He  passed  from  St.  George's  Channel  into 
the  Atlantic  on  March  19,  and,  speaking  or  sighting  occasional 
vessels,  sailed  along  with  favorable  weather  until,  eleven  days 
later,  a  lookout  picked  up  Corvo  Flora  island,  northernmost  of 
the  Azores  group. 

Barry  had  no  intention  of  calling  at  the  Azores.  Corvo  Flora 
was  kept  off  the  port  bow  during  most  of  that  day,  March  30, 
but  he  approached  no  nearer  than  to  within  four  leagues.  As 
the  island  faded  astern,  he  changed  his  course  to  about  due 
west  and  the  Black  Prince,  under  a  good  press  of  canvas,  began 
the  second  leg  of  her  homeward  passage. 

For  several  days  the  weather  was  clear  and  "inclinable  to 
Calm,"  but,  in  the  early  hours  of  April  3,  fresh  gales  struck 
them,  and  by  noon  they  were  bucking  a  "heavy  tumiling  [tum- 
bling] sea  from  the  W*  Ward."  From  then  on  "hard  gales"  ap- 
peared daily  in  the  journal,  with  the  ship  making  slow  headway, 
and  the  horizon  tumultuous  with  thunder  and  jagged  with 
lightning.  At  midnight  on  April  11  the  maintopsail  sheet  bitts 
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gave  way — the  first  mishap  of  this  sort — and  the  flapping 
maintopsail  split  in  the  wind.  An  hour  later  the  foretopsail 
ripped  in  the  same  manner.  Before  daybreak  repairs  had  been 
made.  Several  days  passed  with  no  observations  possible.  Close 
reefed,  decks  swept  with  heavy  seas,  the  Black  Prince  worried 
slowly  along,  working  toward  the  American  coast,  but  easing 
off  constantly  to  the  southward,  until,  at  noon  on  April  16,  she 
was  in  latitude  34<°  44',  to  the  northeastward  of  Bermuda,  but 
far  to  the  southeast  of  the  Delaware. 

In  the  ensuing  two  days  of  fine  weather,  she  logged  a  total 
of  350  miles,  but,  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  ran  into  more 
fresh  gales  with  a  "Verrey  hvy  Dangrous  sea  Running."  Bad 
weather  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  succeeded  by 
favorable  breezes  which  wafted  the  ship  along  on  her  north- 
westward course.  She  was  rapidly  approaching  home  as  was 
demonstrated,  when,  in  the  early  morning  of  April  21,  Barry 
"spock  the  brig  Globe  Cap1  Smith  from  Philadelphia  bound  to 
Lisbon  out  2  Days." 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  April  22,  the  Black  Prince  came 
within  soundings — yellow  sand  beneath  thirty-six  fathoms  of 
water.  At  noon  Barry  spoke  a  pilot  boat  and  a  few  hours  later 
got  his  own  pilot  on  board,  one  Ralph  Clark,  who  took  the 
ship  through  the  Cape  May  channel  before  dark.  Foggy 
weather  forced  an  eighteen-hour  anchorage  in  the  Narrows, 
just  above  the  cape.  Then,  with  a  light  breeze  at  southwest, 
they  sailed  easily  along,  mooring  the  night  of  April  23  in  the 
bight  of  New  Castle;  the  next  night,  above  Chester  in  the 
stream,  and,  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  "at  meridian  anchored  at 
Philadelphia  Worph  with  the  Stream  anchor."  The  westward 
passage  had  taken  forty-two  days. 


News  of  Concord  and  Lexington  had  preceded  the  Black 
Prince  to  Philadelphia  by  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
So,  when  John  Barry  stepped  ashore  and  repaired  to  Willing, 
Morris  &  Co.'s  offices  it  was  to  witness  an  excitement  which 
seethed  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  Exultant  radi- 
cals, disapproving  Quakers,  cantankerous  Tories,  cautious 
Loyalists,  and  temperate  Whigs  sensed  alike  that  war  was  no 
longer  threatening — it  had  arrived.  The  gunfire  in  New  Eng- 
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land  was,  they  knew,  but  the  beginning  of  armed  rebellion ;  not 
an  incident  which  might  blow  over  as  had  the  Boston  Massacre 
of  some  years  back.  With  the  second  Continental  Congress  on 
the  eve  of  assembling,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  the  align- 
ment of  the  thirteen  provinces  in  open  revolt  against  their  king, 
or,  as  they  liked  to  fancy  it,  against  their  king's  ministers. 

Nowhere,  however,  did  consternation  reach  a  higher  peak 
than  among  the  merchants,  who  had  been  in  the  forefront  in 
fomenting  resistance  since  the  days  of  the  Stamp  Tax.  Upon 
them  the  affair  at  Lexington  fell  like  a  thunder-clap.  By  some 
fatuous  reasoning,  they  had  beguiled  themselves  into  believing 
the  British  Crown  would  recede  from  its  tactics  of  oppression. 
Now,  with  the  die  cast,  they  were  caught  unprepared;  their 
stores  and  warehouses  filled  with  goods  for  export,  chiefly  wheat 
and  flour ;  many  of  their  vessels  out  of  port,  and  the  new  Con- 
gress likely  to  order  immediate  suspension  of  trade  instead  of 
abiding  by  the  September  1  date  set  by  the  Continental  Asso- 
ciation. 

Historians  love  to  describe  the  awakening  of  martial  spirit 
in  the  populace,  the  mass  meetings  with  impassioned  orators, 
the  companies  drilling  on  the  green,  the  recalcitrant  Tories  be- 
ing mobbed  in  the  streets,  the  various  self -constituted  commit- 
tees resolving  on  this  or  that.  But  to  John  Barry  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  witness  an  awakening  of  a  different  nature — 
the  wild  alarm  of  the  merchants  and  the  frantic  efforts  to  re- 
trieve their  fortunes.  Along  the  waterfront  was  pandemonium. 
Those  who  owned  vessels  were  literally  hurling  cargoes  into  the 
holds.  Those  without  means  of  shipment  were  offering  fabulous 
sums  for  bottoms  of  any  kind  and  with  no  takers.  Millers  were 
rushing  flour  into  the  city  and  many  mills  were  selling  wheat 
without  grinding.  Anything  that  could  sail  was  being  cleared 
out,  deep  laden,  for  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Barry  was  in  the  vortex  of  this  wild  confusion,  for  Willing, 
Morris  &  Co.  shared  in  the  general  panic.  Their  stakes,  in  fact, 
were  greater  than  those  of  other  merchants,  but,  because  they 
had  planned  fairly  well,  they  had  the  vessels  available  to  ship 
their  goods.  One  of  these  was  the  Black  Prince,  whose  master 
found  no  time  to  indulge  in  heroics  with  the  general  populace. 
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Robert  Morris  had  given  Barry  instructions  the  moment  he  had 
reported  in. 

"Discharge  your  ballast  and  take  in  cargo  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  supply  it,"  was  his  dictum.  "You're  sailing  for  London  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment." 

And  so,  barring  a  few  moments  with  the  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,  who  wanted  what  news  the  captain  may  have 
gathered  at  Bristol,  Barry  concentrated  on  carrying  out  his 
orders.  The  foreign  intelligence  he  supplied,  which  might  have 
been  important,  had  lost  its  significance  since  Lexington,  but 
it  was  printed  on  April  26,  along  with  other  items  obtained 
from  Captain  Shroudy,  of  the  Elizabeth,  whose  ship  had  beaten 
the  Black  Prince  home  by  twenty-four  hours. 

Meanwhile,  at  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.'s  wharf  there  was  fever- 
ish activity.  A  long  boat  and  a  shallop  from  up  river  were  im- 
pressed into  service  to  bring  wheat  and  flour  alongside  from 
other  piers.  At  the  same  time  five-bushel  bags  were  disgorged 
from  the  company  "stoar,"  to  be  rushed  across  the  wharf  and 
on  to  the  Black  Prince.  In  one  day  alone  there  were  shipped 
2,623  bushels  of  wheat — a  striking  contrast  to  the  unloading 
at  Bristol.  Because,  in  his  haste,  Barry  at  times  omitted  the 
amount  of  the  daily  shipment  from  his  journal,  the  exact  cargo  * 
is  hard  to  determine.  Calculations  mighty  close  to  accurate 
place  the  contents  of  the  Black  Prince's  hold  as  9,600  bushels 
of  wheat,  840  barrels  of  flour,  seven  casks  of  beeswax,  and  5,600 
pipe  and  barrel  staves.  While  less  than  the  cargo  to  Bristol,  it 
was  sizable. 

There  was  no  time  for  a  general  overhauling,  nor  for  any  re- 
pairs. Provisions  were  taken  in  piecemeal.  Water  butts  were 
filled  almost  as  an  afterthought.  On  Sunday,  May  7 — the  thir- 
teenth day  since  his  arrival — the  Black  Prince  cast  off  from  the 
wharf  and  anchored  that  afternoon  off  Marcus  Hook,  in  com- 
pany with  the  ship  Aurora,  Captain  Thomas  Read,  also  bound 
for  London,  and  the  brig  Nancy,  Captain  Jacob  Hanse* 

Barry  was  not  on  board.  Robert  Morris  had  some  last  hour 
instructions  and  the  mate  was  under  orders  to  proceed  as  far 
down  as  New  Castle  and  there  lay  to  until  the  captain  arrived. 
What  the  final  mandates  were  we  cannot  say.  Probably  they  re- 
lated to  a  return  cargo.  Should  it  be  ballast,  or  should  an  at- 
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tempt  be  made  to  smuggle  gunpowder?  The  decision  was  for 
ballast.  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.  wanted  its  vessel  back;  could 
visualize  seizure  by  the  British  government  if  warlike  stores 
were  found  on  board. 

It  was  Monday  before  Barry  could  set  off  by  coach  for  New 
Castle.  Early  Tuesday  morning  he  boarded  the  Black  Prince. 
She  was  already  underway.  That  night  they  anchored  off  Reedy 
Island,  dropped  down  the  bay  on  May  10,  and  went  out  through 
the  capes,  discharging  the  pilot  at  six  o'clock  that  evening. 
Three  hours  later,  Barry  took  his  departure  from  the  coast 
with  the  Henlopen  lighthouse  "W  B  N  Dis*  4  Leagues." 

From  the  pages  of  his  journal  it  is  evident  that  John  Barry 
had  more  than  his  share  of  evil  weather  while  commanding  the 
Black  Prince.  Winter  storms,  such  as  those  which  assailed  him 
on  the  voyage  to  Bristol  and  return,  were  to  be  expected.  Noto- 
riously the  north  Atlantic  kicked  up  from  December  to  April. 
But  to  have  a  similar  experience  in  May  and  June — ordinarily 
a  period  for  peaceful  sailing — was  now  his  lot.  Scarcely  was  he 
out  of  sight  of  land  when  it  began  with  "a  tumbling  Sea." 
Twenty-four  hours  later  he  was  recording  "a  heavy  hollow 
Grown  [ground]  Sea  from  the  El  Ward  Shiping  much  Water 
on  Deck  the  Decks  never  Dry." 

"The  Ship  Proves  Vastly  out  of  trim,"  he  noted  on  May  13. 
That  was  the  penalty  for  the  hasty  stowage  of  cargo.  Appar- 
ently nothing  could  be  done  about  it,  for  the  hands  are  de- 
scribed as  "Making  Rounding  and  other  Nessary  Jobbs  about 
the  Riggin,"  rather  than  in  attempting  to  shift  the  barrels  and 
sacks  in  the  hold.  The  Aurora,  which  had  followed  him  through 
the  capes,  parted  that  night,  but  Captain  Hansc's  little  brig 
Nancy  remained  in  company  until  May  15. 

For  the  next  week  progress  was  slow.  One  twenty-four-hour 
period  Barry  logged  a  scant  seventy-six  miles.  Frequently 
tacking  to  meet  the  heavy  seas  head-on,  it  was  nevertheless  nec- 
essary to  make  numerous  journal  entries  of  "shipping  much 
water."  The  stormy  weather  intensified  as  he  nosed  along  on  a 
course  generally  east  by  north.  In  the  night  of  May  81,  a  ter- 
rific gale  struck  the  Black  Prince.  The  starboard  maintopsail 
sheet  was  carried  away,  and  the  maintopsail  split.  At  midnight 
the  f orestaysail  blew  out.  They  hove  to  under  fore-  and  mizssen- 
staysail,  while  the  hands  swarmed  aloft  to  repair  the  damage. 
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It  took  most  of  the  ensuing  day  to  mend  the  torn  sails.  That 
day  Barry  logged  fifty  miles  only. 

From  then  on,  while  the  squalls  and  gales  continued,  they 
came  upon  the  Black  Prince  out  of  the  westward.  Thus  favored, 
the  ship  made  far  better  going  of  it.  With  nothing  untoward 
happening,  Barry  drove  her  under  all  the  canvas  he  dared  risk. 
On  the  afternoon  of  May  29,  he  observed  "a  large  Island  of  Tee 
to  the  N?ward  of  us."  A  number  of  sail  were  sighted  and  four 
were  spoken — the  ship  Sally,  Captain  Osmond,  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Cork,  on  June  7 ;  a  sloop  from  Cadiz  to  Cork,  on  June 
11 ;  a  snow  from  Gibraltar  to  Holland,  on  June  16,  and,  finally, 
later  the  same  day,  Captain  Read,  in  the  Aurora. 

By  then  they  were  approaching  the  English  Channel,  In  the 
night  a  lookout  spotted  the  light  on  the  Island  of  Scilly,  blink- 
ing through  the  darkness  some  five  or  six  leagues  to  the  south. 
With  Captain  Read  in  company,  Barry  bore  due  east  until,  in 
the  false  dawn  of  June  17,  he  sighted  the  Land's  End  of  old 
England  off  to  the  northeast.  Shortly  after  meridian  that  day, 
they  rounded  Lizard  Point  and  took  on  pilots  to  carry  them 
into  Falmouth — a  call  necessary  for  fresh  provisions.  The  Black 
Prince  and  Aurora  anchored  in  Carrick  road  that  night,  and 
remained  there  forty-eight  hours.  Barry  took  the  opportunity 
to  put  his  hands  to  "Sundrie  Nessary  Jobs."  The  crew  "unbent 
the  main  Top  sail  &  middle  Stick  and  Repair  him  Staid  the 
Top  Mast  &  Top  g*  masts  greased  them."  About  100  pounds  of 
beef  were  taken  in,  and  the  two  ships  cleared  Falmouth  in  the 
morning  of  June  21. 

From  then  on  the  journal  records  the  age-old  guides  to  Brit- 
ish marineers  off  to  port,  as  the  Black  Prince  and  Aurora,  hug- 
ging the  English  shore,  ran  up  the  channel — Eddystone  Light 
and  Start  Point,  on  June  22 ;  Portland  and  Dunmore  Light,, 
on  June  23;  and  Beachy  Head,  on  the  morning  of  June  24.. 
That  afternoon,  a  pilot  came  on  board  from  Dover  to  take 
Barry's  storm-weary  ship  through  the  Downs,  around  the 
North  Foreland  and  into  Westgate  road,  where  they  hove  to 
shortly  after  dark.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  spent  at  anchor,, 
where,  wrote  Barry,  they  "Loost  the  steering  Sail  to  Drie." 
At  dawn,  on  Monday,  June  26,  they  were  again  underway, 
winding  up  the  Thames  all  day,  to  moor  at  dusk  off  Green- 
wich. A  river  pilot  came  on  board  in  the  morning  for  the  last 
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run,  a  six-hour  stretch  to  Deptf ord.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, June  27,  the  Black  Prince  tied  up  at  her  wharf  in  the 
"Teer," — forty-eight  days  from  Henlopen  to  London. 


London,  in  June  of  1775,  was  still  ringing  with  the  story  of 
Lexington.  John  Barry,  coming  up  the  Thames  in  the  Black 
Prince's  long-boat,  and  reporting  to  his  consignees  in  the  city, 
was  besieged  by  questions.  Everybody  was  eager  for  the  latest 
news.  Because  of  the  long  passage  he  had  nothing  to  impart, 
which  had  not  already  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  The  day  of  his  arrival,  in  fact,  there  were 
accounts  printed  of  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  an  exploit 
which  had  not  reached  his  ears  before  he  sailed. 

Of  the  events  of  his  London  visit  we  have  but  the  journal  of 
the  Black  Prmce.  Once  in  port  that  usually  ample  record  dwin- 
dles to  meagre  daily  entries.  For  almost  the  entire  period  these 
entries  are  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  made  his  quarters  upon 
the  ship,  rather  than  repairing  to  a  London  hostelry  and  en- 
trusting the  discharge  of  cargo,  repairs  and  taking  in  of  ballast 
to  his  mate.  Sticking  close  to  the  ship  would  imply  that  Robert 
Morris  had  so  advised.  While  fears  that  government  might  in- 
terfere, might  even  confiscate  the  vessel,  proved  groundless,  it 
was  well  to  be  on  hand  to  cope  with  possible  eventualities. 

Hence,  while  London  was  avidly  reading  news  paragraphs, 
printed  letters  and  inflammatory  editorials  on  American  af- 
fairs, Barry  prosaically  was  employed  in  transferring  the  con- 
tents of  his  ship  to  the  wharf  and  warehouses  beyond  it.  Oddly 
amusing  it  is  to  read,  in  comparison,  the  columns  of  otic  of  the 
London  newspapers — the  Public  Advertiser,  for  example — and 
the  pages  of  the  Black  Prince's  journal.  The  former,  on  June 
39,  announced,  upon  anonymous  authority,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  considering  one  of  two  measures,  "cither  to  keep  Pos- 
session with  Troops  of  all  the  great  Towns  on  the  Coast  of 
America  and  shut  ail  her  Ports  with  Frigates,  or  to  finish  the 
War  at  once,  by  reducing  with  a  military  Force,  the  Provinces 
of  New  England  to  Obedience."  That  same  day,  Barry  wrote 
in  his  journal,  "Disch?  101  bar!8  Common  flower  , . .  unrove  the 
Runing  Riggin  Got  Down  the  Top  gallant  yards  and  Top 
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gal*  Mast  Recv?  59  Ib  of  Beef  and  one  Bar!  of  Beer  and  greens 
so  ended." 

On  July  3,  again  from  the  Public  Advertiser,  we  find  printed  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  boasts,  "The  whole  Province  of  Pennsylvania  is 
now  arming  . . .  our  Motto  is  Liberty  or  Death!"  For  that  day, 
Barry's  journal  comments  are,  "Got  the  fore  shrouds  overhead 
set  them  set  them  up  Tard  the  Fore  Topmast  Shrouds  and 
Back  Stays  Discharged]  7  Casks  of  Bees  waxe  .  .  .  Recv?  32 
Ib  of  Beef." 

One  final  contrast :  "We  hear  that  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  taken  the  Post  Office  into  their  own  Hands,"  an- 
nounced the  Public  Advertiser  on  July  5,  "All  the  Continent 
of  America  are  forming  themselves  into  Companies."  Wrote 
Barry  that  day,  "Imployd  Ratling  the  fore  Shrouds  The  Lat- 
ter part  Washd  Between  Decks  unbent  the  Cables — Recv*  31 
Ib  Beef." 

Not  that  the  captain  was  ignoring  the  newspapers.  He  read 
them  all  and  saved  every  copy.  No  doubt  he  discussed  their  con- 
tents with  the  Philadelphia  masters  in  port — Thomas  Read, 
of  the  Aurora;  Nathaniel  Falconer,  of  the  Mary  and  Elizabeth; 
Peter  Osborne,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  and  a  half  dozen 
others.  He  and  Read  considered  the  matter  of  gunpowder  and 
agreed  that  it  was  too  bad  orders  forbade  it,  as  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  ship  any  quantity  they  desired. 

In  London  sympathies  dictated  the  newspapers  you  read. 
If  you  were  a  loyal  Tory  and  loved  good  King  George,  you 
swore  by  the  Royal  Gazette,  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Howbeit  you  were  a  Whig,  you  had  a  choice  of  such 
opposition  papers  as  the  Evening  Post,  or  the  Morning  Post 
and  Daily  Advertiser,  or  the  Public  Advertiser.  In  the  light 
of  the  growing  indications  of  the  spread  of  the  revolt  in  the 
provinces,  as  depicted  in  both  the  Tory  and  Whig  press,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  today  why  the  British  crown  suffered 
the  vessels  from  American  ports  to  repair,  take  in  ballast  and 
depart.  It  can  be  charged  only  to  the  Ministerial  belief  that  the 
dissatisfaction  could  be  crushed  by  one  emphatic  blow  at  the 
New  England  rebels.  News  of  that  blow,  that  "victory"  which 
shocked  the  British  people,  was  rumored  in  London  early  on 
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July  25,  and  confirmed  later  in  the  day  by  the  Royal  Gazette. 

Barry  read  of  Bunker  Hill  and  fretted  to  be  gone.  He  feared 
the  consequence  of  delay — certainly  government  would  take 
drastic  action  now — yet  the  hold  of  the  Black  Prince  was  not 
yet  emptied.  By  August  3  everything  was  ashore  but  the  staves, 
A  lighter  came  alongside  that  night  and,  on  August  4  and  5, 
the  last  of  the  cargo  was  discharged. 

Most  of  the  other  Philadelphia  vessels  had  already  departed. 
His  ballast  was  all  on  board.  A  few  repairs  were  yet  to  be  made. 
With  instructions  to  the  mate  to  drop  down  to  Deptf  ord  by  the 
following  Tuesday,  August  83  Barry  departed  for  a  last  call 
upon  his  consignees  in  the  city.  What  transpired  there  we  do 
not  know,  but  when  the  boat  brought  him  back  to  the  Black 
Prince,  off  Deptford,  Tuesday  morning,  it  was  merely  to  tell 
his  mate  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  Gravesend.  With  the 
ship  underway,  he  ordered  out  the  yawl  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don. This  time  he  was  absent  about  eighteen  hours.  He  rejoined 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  9.  With  him  was  a  pas- 
senger whose  identity  is  lost. 

Dropping  farther  down  stream,  they  anchored  below  the 
buoy  of  the  North  Foreland  in  the  afternoon.  At  daybreak  of 
August  10  they  got  underway  and,  that  afternoon,  were  through 
the  Downs.  A  second  passenger,  also  unidentified,  boarded  them 
at  Deal,  where  they  discharged  the  pilot. 

"Proceeded  Down  Channel  with  the  wind  at  W  N  W,"  wrote 
Barry  on  the  morning  of  August  11. 

"Sailed,  the  Black  Prince,  Berry,  for  Philadelphia,"  reads 
the  official  ship  clearance  at  Deal,  with  the  right  ship,  but  the 
wrong  vowel  in  her  master's  name. 

Alas  for  expectations  of  a  speedy  homeward  passage.  The 
favorable  wind  that  wafted  them  down  channel  failed  before 
iioon.  Just  abreast  of  Dover,  the  breeze  hauled  around  to  the 
west  and  then  shifted  to  west  south  west.  For  the  next  nine  days 
the  journal  of  the  Black  Prince  is  a  succession  of  such  entries  as 
«TK?  to  the  S?W*,»  "TK*  to  the  N?W?,"  or  "TK?  every  Two 
hours."  On  these  diagonal  courses  the  ship  made  slight  head- 
way against  a  choppy  sea  from  the  westward.  Landmarks  along 
the  English  coast — Denge  Ness,  Beachy  Head,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Portland  Bill  and  Race,  and  Start  Point — were  each 
in  sight  twenty-four  hours  or  more  at  a  stretch*  Finally  around 
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midnight  of  August  19,  they  nosed  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and, 
at  dawn  of  the  next  day,  "The  Lizard  Bore  N  E  B  N  Dist?  by 
Computation  8  or  10  Leagues." 

John  Barry  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  wrote,  "Out  all 
Reefs,"  and  noted  the  moderate  and  clear  weather.  His  elation 
was  premature.  He  might  have  known  the  Black  Prince's  pro- 
pensity for  picking  up  foul  weather.  It  arrived  toward  evening 
— squalls  with  light  showers.  More  discouraging,  however,  were 
the  caprices  of  the  winds.  Again  they  turned  variable,  blowing, 
as  he  expressed  it,  all  "Round  the  Compass."  From  time  to 
time  he  tacked  to  get  what  advantage  he  could  from  the  breeze, 
but  the  log  line  astern  recorded  distances  as  low  as  thirty  miles 
for  a  twenty-four  hour  period.  By  August  22,  it  was  blowing 
a  gale  again,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  maintopgallant  sail  was 
split  and  the  jib  halliards  were  carried  away.  Later  he  learned 
that  the  same  blasts  of  wind  had  torn  loose  one  of  the  mizzen 
shrouds. 

Alternate  days  of  passable  weather  and  stormy  weather  en- 
sued as  the  Black  Prince  poked  her  nose  southwesterly  with  an 
occasional  tack  to  vary  the  monotony  and  reduce  the  distance 
of  the  daily  run.  A  few  sails  were  sighted  and  two  were  spoken, 
"abrigg  from  New  found  Land  Bound  to  Port  a  port  12  Days 
out,"  on  September  3,  and  "asloop  from  Bristol  Bound  to  New 
York  3  Weeks  out  Thomas  Thomas  Master,"  the  next  day.  A 
sudden  squall,  on  September  8,  split  the  jib  and  maintopmast 
staysail,  with  the  result  that  Barry  noted  the  activity  on  board 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  thus : 

"unbent  the  Jibb  Imployd  Repairing  the  main  Sail  &  Jibb 
Struck  the  top  g*  mast  got  the  fore  top  mast  Stay  and  Back 
Stay  Down  fitted  anew  Top  mast  Stay  Spist  [spliced]  the 
Back  Stay  got  the  Back  Stay  and  fore  top  mast  Stay  overhead 
Set  them  up." 

On  the  morning  of  September  10  they  sighted  the  Azores — 
again  the  Island  of  Corvo  Flora — the  run  from  the  Downs  hav- 
ing taken  thirty  days.  Then,  as  though  to  compensate  Barry 
somewhat  for  its  previous  scurvy  treatment,  the  weather  de- 
cided to  favor  him.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  ten  months 
he  commanded  the  ship,  he  was  able  to  test  her  sailing  qualities 
to  the  utmost,  and  he  flung  out  all  the  canvas  she  could  carry. 

In  the  twenty-four-hour  period,  beginning  at  noon  of  Septem- 
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ber  10,  the  Black  Prince  responded  with  an  average  of  almost 
ten  knots  an  hour.  For  several  hours  during  the  night  she  main- 
tained an  eleven-knot  speed.  This  record  run  was  237  miles,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  the  best  twenty-four-hour  run  made 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  attaining  it,  however,  Barry  car- 
ried away  the  maintop  gallant  royal  yard,  replaced  it  with  the 
mizzen  topgallant  yard,  and  carried  that  away  also.  But  he 
had  achieved  a  record  which  provided  him  and  his  two  unnamed 
passengers  with  plenty  of  conversation  during  their  meals  in 
the  main  cabin  for  many  a  day  thereafter. 

Perhaps  a  penalty  for  his  feat  was  the  accident  on  the  after- 
noon of  September  13,  when  the  main  topmast  was  carried 
away  in  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  Barry  had  a  spare  spar  hauled 
from  the  waist,  but  it  was  late  the  next  day  before  the  topmast 
was  replaced  and  a  new  sail  bent  to  it.  For  the  next  ten  days, 
while  not  again  nearing  the  phenomenal  twenty-four-hour  run 
of  September  10-11,  the  ship  sailed  well.  Then  the  old  Jonah 
stepped  in  again.  About  500  miles  off  the  American  coast  an- 
other of  the  storms,  which  punctuated  the  career  of  the  Black 
Prince,  struck  her. 

"The  Gail  Increases,"  wrote  Barry  as  he  wore  to  the  north- 
ward on  September  23,  "a  high  Sea  Attended  with  Thunder 
and  Lightning.9' 

Next  day  he  was  able  to  resume  his  course,  but  he  had  been 
driven  northward  to  the  latitude  of  Sandy  Hook,  although 
still  well  off  shore.  Several  days  later  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
he  "herde  the  Main  Yard  crack."  An  immediate  overhaul  dis- 
closed the  yard  sprung  in  the  slings.  Repairs  were  made,  and 
it  proved  the  last  misfortune  of  the  voyage. 

They  came  within  soundings  on  October  2.  That  same  day 
they  spoke  the  brig  Mary,  Robert  Wallace,  master,  from  Balti- 
more, She  had  been  bound  for  Falmouth,  but  was  limping  back 
to  her  home  port  with  a  leak.  As  no  assistance  was  required, 
Barry  waved  her  skipper  a  cheerful  farewell,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  getting  his  command  ship-shape  for  her  arrival 
home.  On  October  4, 1775,  at  noon,  fifty-four  days  from  Eng- 
land, the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Henlopen  was  espied  west  by 
north  about  three  leagues  distant. 

And  there  the  journal  of  the  Black  Prmce  ends. 


II 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


F. 
OUTFITTER  OF  THE  FLEET 


THE  Black  Prince,  cables  bent  to  the  anchors  on  the  gunwale, 
decks  and  between  decks  swabbed,  and  all  movable  gear  neatly 
stowed,  lay,  with  sails  furled,  a  half  league  off  Henlopen  await- 
ing a  pilot-boat.  None  had  been  visible  when  they  sighted  the 
cape  at  noon  that  day,  October  4, 1775.  None  appeared  subse- 
quently. To  John  Barry,  restlessly  pacing  the  poop-deck,  it 
seemed  extraordinary — unheard  of  in  all  his  years  of  sailing  in 
and  out  of  the  Delaware.  Fully  familiar  with  the  shoals  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  he  would  have  proceeded,  pilot  or  no  pilot, 
had  he  been  commanding  a  smaller  vessel.  With  the  Black 
Prince  he  hesitated.  Her  draft,  even  in  ballast,  was  deep.  An- 
other deterrent  was  a  suspicion  something  was  amiss.  His  deci- 
sion was  to  investigate  before  taking  risks.  He  recalled  the 
threats  he  had  read  in  London  against  all  American  seaport 
towns.  The  passage  home  had  been  long.  Much  could  have 
transpired  in  the  interim.  While  he  could  not  conceive  of  Brit- 
ish naval  operations  against  Philadelphia,  it  was  best  to  learn 
what  the  absence  of  pilot-boats  portended.  For  this  purpose, 
the  mate  had  been  sent  ashore  in  the  long-boat.  Now  the  boat 
was  returning,  and  the  explanation  came  when  one  of  the  Dela- 
ware pilots  climbed  aboard  from  it. 

"Sorry  to  ha*  put  you  to  the  trouble,  Cap'n,"  this  worthy 
greeted  him.  "  'Tis  the  Committee  o'  Safety's  to  blame.  They 
made  us  lay  up  the  pilot-boats  two  weeks  ago,  an'  nary  a  one 
o'  us  dare  come  out  unless  a  merchantman  sends  in  a  boat." 

"Nothing  wrong  in  Philadelphia,  I  take  it?"  Barry  asked. 

"Nothin'  'cept  they've  got  an  idea  the  British  are  comin'  to 
visit  'em,  an'  they're  fixin'  on  a  warm  reception.  Takin'  no 
chances  is  the  committee.  Why,  if  ther'd  o'  been  a  Bang's  ship 
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lyin'  off  here  right  now,  I  couldn't  o'  come  aboard  you.  Afraid 
a  man-o'-war  might  snatch  me  to  pilot  'em  up  the  bay." 

"There  are  no  King's  ships  around  that  I  can  see,"  Barry  re- 
plied, "so  let's  underway  before  night  overtakes  me  in  the 
road." 

"You  needn't  worry  about  that,  Cap'n,  seein'  as  how  I'll  be 
wi'  you  right  up  to  the  city,"  the  pilot  chuckled.  "I  ain't  told 
you  all  o'  it  yet.  There  ain't  a  buoy  in  the  bay,  nor  in  the  river, 
neither.  The  Port  Wardens  had  'em  all  took  up.  An'  the  Com- 
mittee o'  Safety's  sunk  a  lot  o'  obstructions  in  the  river  off 
Billingsport  an'  higher  up  off  Gloucester.  Shevydcfrees,  they 
calls  'em — spiked  logs  stickin'  up  just  below  the  surface.  Nice 
things  fer  the  Black  Prince  to  run  afoul  o',  eh?  An'  even  if  you 
got  through,  they'd  probably  drop  an  18-pound  shot  into  you 
from  one  o'  the  row-galleys  or  the  fort  they're  buildin'  on  Lib- 
erty Island ;  that's  the  new  name  fer  Mud  Island," 

The  garrulous  pilot  had  Barry's  close  attention  by  now. 
Conditions  had  changed,  indeed,  since  he  had  sailed  almost  five 
months  before  for  London. 

"An'  that's  why  you  don't  part  wi'  me  till  I  get  you  safe 
anchored  at  Bob  Morris's  wharf,"  the  pilot  continued.  "It'll 
cost  your  owners  somethin'  extra,  too.  The  Wardens  are  fixin'  a 
new  pilotage  charge  to  take  care  o'  my  extra  time.  You  ain't  the 
first  at  '11  ha'  to  pay  it,  though.  Cap'n  Read,  in  the  Aurora, 
went  up  yesterday,  an'  I  reckon  his  pilot's  collcctin'  the  new 
fee  by  now." 

Such  was  John  Barry's  re-introduction  to  a  Philadelphia  he 
scarcely  recognized  as  the  Blade  Prince  ascended  the  river. 
True,  enough,  numerous  shallops  were  engaged  in  sinking  che- 
vaux-de-f rise  off  Billingsport  and  Gloucester.  Fresh  earthworks 
were  rising  on  Liberty  Island.  He  did  not  see  the  row-galleys 
until  he  was  opposite  the  city,  but  there  they  were,  outfitting  at 
several  piers — lubberly,  flat-bottomed  gondolas  with  a  gun 
mounted  on  each  foredeck.  The  Black  Prince  cased  gently 
against  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.'s  wharf.  The  pilot  went  off  with 
his  certified  record  of  services  rendered  to  collect  his  bill  and 
whatever  extra  pilotage  allowance  the  Port  Wardens  had  set, 
and  the  two  passengers  departed. 

When  Barry  stepped  ashore  it  was  with  a  full  appreciation 
that  the  old  order  was  no  more.  From  Robert  Morris,  when  he 
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reported  the  arrival  of  the  Black  Prince,  came  facts  emphasiz- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  change.  The  Continental  Congress 
had  adopted  the  army  in  New  England  as  its  own,  and  had  ap- 
pointed George  Washington  to  command  it.  The  British  were 
closely  beleaguered  in  Boston.  A  military  campaign  was  on  foot 
into  Canada,  and  many  of  the  provinces,  like  Pennsylvania,  had 
equipped  small  coast  defense  fleets,  including  galleys  and  other 
lightly-armed  craft.  Needless  to  say  where  John  Barry's  alle- 
giance went  that  day.  A  new  rebel  had  reached  home. 

Philadelphia  editors  tackled  him  for  his  foreign  news.  He 
obliged  with  the  collection  of  newspapers  he  had  brought  from 
London.  Out  of  these  journals  and  others,  which  Thomas  Read 
had  supplied,  several  columns  of  choice  information  were  culled. 
The  Pennsylvania  Journal,  first  of  the  Philadelphia  weeklies 
off  the  press  after  the  arrival  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Aurora, 
announced,  on  October  11 :  "Since  our  last  arrived  here  the 
Captains  Reed  [Read]  and  Barry,  from  London,  by  whom  we 
have  the  following  advices." 

Space  permits  but  brief  scanning  of  these  "advices.55  . .  .  Or- 
ders are  sent  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  to  outfit  vessels  of 
war.  .  .  .  Five  regiments  are  not  destined  for  Boston  but  for 
South  Carolina.  .  .  .  The  Americans  seem  to  outnumber  us  in 
generals  .  .  .  25,000  reinforcements  are  going  to  America  ...  a 
twenty-eight  gun  frigate  is  dispatched  to  accommodate  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  Virginia  governor  .  .  .  eight  men-of-war  of  forty 
to  fifty  guns  each  are  ordered  to  the  American  station  .  .  .  the 
commercial  colonies  are  to  be  disarmed  .  .  .  forfeited  estates  are 
to  go  to  loyal  Americans  . .  .  orders  are  issued  to  take  all  vessels 
in  American  waters  within  a  certain  distance  of  closed  ports. 
Finally,  detailed  at  some  length,  was  "a  plan  for  reducing  the 
rebellious  Colony  of  New  England — and  for  the  support  of  a 
legal  Constitutional  Government  in  America.55 

Such  was  the  public  news ;  some  of  it  accurate,  some  fanci- 
ful. Private  letters  from  London,  however,  were  delivered  by 
both  shipmasters  to  members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Sev- 
eral of  these,  dated  about  August  11  and  which  could  only  have 
come  by  the  BlacTc  Prince,  disclosed  that  two  government  ves- 
sels, unarmed  brigs,  were  enroute  to  Canada,  ladened  with  pow- 
der and  arms. 

Neither  John  Barry  nor  Thomas  Read  ever  realized  that 
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their  intelligence,  secret  and  public,  was  instrumental  in  com- 
mitting Congress  to  a  policy  of  offensive  sea  operations  against 
the  enemy.  And,  in  the  development  of  this  Continental  navy, 
both  men  were,  for  a  time,  sadly  neglected. 


To  understand  the  evolution  of  the  first  American,  or  Con- 
tinental navy,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  proposals,  each 
aiming  at  the  same  objective,  proceeded  simultaneously  on  par- 
allel courses  through  the  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Despite  their  similarity  of  purpose,  they  were  never  weighed 
jointly.  Viewed  in  retrospect,  the  reason  for  separate  consider- 
ation is  apparent.  One  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  measure ; 
the  other,  as  an  expedient. 

First  to  be  introduced,  on  October  3,  1775,  several  days  be- 
fore Barry  and  Read  arrived,  was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  and  presented  by  its  delegates.  It 
urged  the  building,  at  Continental  expense,  of  "a  fleet  of  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  protection  of  these  colonies,  and  for  employ- 
ing them  in  such  manner  and  places  as  will  most  effectually  an- 
noy our  enemies,  and  contribute  to  the  common  defence  of  these 
colonies.55  This  was  the  permanent  measure.  Its  progress 
through  Congress  for  more  than  two  months  was  a  scries  of 
postponements.  Those  steering  it  were  wise  tacticians.  In  the 
first  debate,  on  October  7,  they  heard  it  denounced  as  "the  mad- 
dest idea  in  the  world,"  and  realized  the  majority  of  delegates 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  anything  so  all  embracing.  So  they  kept  it 
in  reserve,  postponing  action  from  time  to  time,  until,  through 
the  measure  of  expediency,  the  dubious  ones  could  be  commit- 
ted eventually  to  the  broader  plan. 

On  October  5  had  come  the  confidential  news  of  the  two  pow- 
der brigs  bound  to  Canada.  Under  consideration  at  that  time 
were  many  matters  referred  to  Congress  by  General  Washing- 
ton, among  others  a  suggestion  that  armed  vessels  operating 
off  the  New  England  coast  might  intercept  provision  and  muni- 
tion ships  bound  to  Boston^  and  thus  provide  the  Continental 
army  with  jtnuch-needed  clothing,  accoutrements  and  powder. 
The  private  letters  from  London  and  the  suggestions  from  his 
Excellency,  the  Commandcr-in-Chief ,  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  which  reported  later  in  the  day.  It  recom- 
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mended  that  Washington  apply  to  Massachusetts  for  two 
armed  vessels  belonging  to  that  province;  that  he  be  empow- 
ered to  employ  other  armed  vessels  as  well;  that  efforts  be  made 
to  capture  the  two  powder  brigs  and  all  ministerial  vessels  car- 
rying supplies  to  Boston;  that  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
be  asked  to  dispatch  the  largest  of  their  naval  armament  on  the 
same  mission;  that  the  captors  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  prizes  taken,  and  that  all  "ships  and  vessels  of  war" 
so  employed  "be  on  the  continental  risque  and  pay." 

Led  by  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  and,  no  doubt, 
sensing  the  tactics  of  the  "navy  men,"  the  opposition  leaped  to 
the  attack.  It  was  a  wild3  visionary,  mad  project.  It  was  an  in- 
fant taking  a  mad  bull  by  the  horns.  It  would  ruin  the  charac- 
ter and  corrupt  the  morals  of  American  seamen,  making  them 
selfish,  piratical,  mercenary  and  bent  wholly  on  plunder.  Loud 
and  vehement  were  the  denunciations.  One  delegate  who  fa- 
vored the  project  rather  suspected  that  several  of  the  oppo- 
nents had  been  "primed"  beforehand  by  some  of  Philadelphia's 
conservative  merchants  and  statesmen.  In  answer  to  these  "for- 
midable arguments  and  terrible  rhetoric,"  the  proponents 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  distressing  the  enemy,  supplying 
the  army,  and  making  a  small  beginning  in  a  naval  way  rather 
than  launching  out  on  a  major  scale. 

Adopted  in  toto,  but  by  a  slim  majority,  the  measure  of  ex- 
pediency was  launched,  and  proceeded  to  take  more  concrete 
form  next  day.  The  special  committee  by  then  had  supplemen- 
tal resolutions  to  submit,  recommending  that  Congress  fit  out 
two  lightly  armed  vessels  at  Philadelphia  to  be  dispatched  into 
New  England  waters  in  search  of  British  transports  and  supply 
ships,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to  equip  several  larger  ships 
also. 

"I  don't  think  the  resolution  goes  far  enough,"  was  the  way 
Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  opened  the  debate.  "Lord  Dun- 
more  has  been  many  months  committing  hostilities  against  Vir- 
ginia, and  has  extended  his  piracies  to  Maryland.  I  wish  he  had 
been  seized  by  the  Colony  months  ago.  Is  it  practicable  now?  Is 
there  a  power  in  the  Congress  to  raise  and  pay  a  naval  force?" 

Hatred  of  Virginia's  governor  stirred  others  into  words.  The 
original  resolution  was  forgotten  in  an  angry  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  seizure  of  Dunmore  would  wreck  any  chances  of 
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reconciliation  with  Great  Britain.  Nothing  came  of  the  argu- 
ment save  the  consumption  of  so  much  time  that  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  had  to  be  laid  on  the  table  "for  the  peru- 
sal of  the  members." 

One  week  later  it  came  up  again  for  consideration.  After  a 
less  heated  debate,  a  portion  of  the  report  was  adopted  and  the 
balance  deferred  over  the  week-end.  That  part  approved  pro- 
vided for  two  armed  vessels,  one  of  ten  carriage  guns  and 
eighty-five  men,  and  the  other  not  specified  as  to  men  or  metal, 
to  cruise  for  three  months.  The  commanders  were  to  be  ordered 
to  sail  to  the  eastward  to  intercept  "such  transports  as  may  be 
laden  with  warlike  stores  and  other  supplies  for  our  enemies," 
or  "such  other  purposes  as  the  Congress  shall  direct."  Congress 
balloted  on  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  an  estimate  and  to 
contract  with  proper  persons  to  fit  out  the  two  vessels.  Choice 
fell  upon  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut;  John  Langdon,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina.  Each 
of  the  trio  was  a  stalwart  exponent  of  developing  American  sea 
power.  They  were  back,  on  October  17,  with  a  rough  estimate, 
which  was  read,  debated  and  recommitted.  Congress  wanted  an 
actual  cost  figure,  not  an  approximation. 

Figures,  rather  than  fancies,  took  time  to  accumulate.  Al- 
most two  weeks  elapsed  before  Messrs.  Dcanc,  Langdon  and 
Gadsden  again  reported.  It  was  October  30.  They  submitted 
the  estimate  and  several  new  recommendations ;  that  the  second 
vessel  authorized  on  October  13  carry  fourteen  guns,  and  that 
two  additional  vessels  be  fitted  out,  of  thirty-six  and  twenty 
guns  respectively,  "to  be  employed  in  such  manner  for  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  the  united  Colonies,  as  the  Congress  nhall 
hereafter  direct." 

"Ridiculous !"  snorted  George  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  arising 
in  protest.  "We  can't  get  seamen  to  man  four  vessels.  We  could 
not  get  seamen  to  man  our  boats,  our  galleys." 

Virginia's  delegates,  all  proponents  of  the  plan,  answered 
him,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  with  a  further  provision 
that  the  committee — henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee— be  increased  to  seven.  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Joseph  Hewes,  of  North  Carolina;  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were  s$- 
lected  as  the  four  additional  members. 
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The  expediency  measure  had  matured  to  a  point  where  the 
aim  of  the  Rhode  Island  resolution  had  been  largely  realized. 

Congress,  on  November  £,  authorized  the  Naval  Committee 
to  expend  one-hundred-thousand  dollars  in  outfitting  the  four 
vessels,  and  empowered  it  to  secure  officers  and  men  for  each  on 
the  promise  of  fifty  percent  prize  shares.  To  the  reminiscences 
of  John  Adams,  we  are  indebted  for  a  picture  of  the  committee 
at  work.  It  procured  a  room  in  a  public  house,  and  began  meet- 
ing every  evening  "to  dispatch  this  business  with  all  possible 
celerity."  The  most  pleasant  part  of  his  labors  in  Congress  were 
performed  on  the  Naval  Committee,  Adams  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biography. 

Who  can  doubt  it,  when  we  read  how  old  Governor  Hopkins, 
a  hale  and  hearty  septuagenarian,  sipped  Jamaica  spirits  di- 
luted with  water,  and  reacted  to  its  stimulus  with  "wit,  sense, 
knowledge  and  good  humor."  Pope,  Thomson  and  Milton 
shared  honors  with  Greek,  Roman  and  English  history  in  shap- 
ing the  plans  for  the  Continental  fleet.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  "very  temperate"  gentlemen,  enjoyed  a  vicarious  ine- 
briacy  through  the  "flow  of  the  soul"  of  the  genial  Rhode 
Islander. 

The  first  action  of  this  mellifluous  committee  was  to  purchase 
the  Black  Prince  from  Robert  Morris  and  the  other  owners. 
The  second  was  to  select  three  well-experienced  men  to  con- 
vert her  and  vessels  subsequently  acquired  to  purposes  of  war. 
Each  of  the  three  was  well  qualified  for  his  respective  post.  For 
the  structural  work — the  strengthening  of  beams,  opening  of 
gunports,  reinforcement  of  timbers  and  bulwarks — the  choice 
fell  upon  young  Joshua  Humphreys,  master-builder  in  the 
shipyard  of  John  Wharton.  For  the  re-rigging  and  outfitting, 
they  turned  to  the  man  who  knew  most  about  the  Black  Prince 
and  her  sailing  qualities,  the  man  who  had  commanded  her  ever 
since  she  had  been  afloat ;  namely,  John  Barry.  For  the  accu- 
mulation of  gunners'  stores,  provisions  and  slops  and  the  han- 
dling of  all  petty  accounts,  the  appointee  was  Nathaniel  Fal- 
coner, the  master  of  the  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  returned 
from  London  a  few  weeks  before  Barry. 

"I  was  employed  by  the  Congress  to  fitt  for  Sea  the  first  fleet 
that  sailed  from  Phila.,"  is  the  laconic  and  only  reference  Barry 
ever  made  to  the  important  task  assigned  him. 
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Fortunately,  the  evidence  of  his  activity  is  provided  from  an- 
other source — the  Charge  Book  of  James  Wharton,  Philadel- 
phia ship-chandler,  who,  as  early  as  November  4,  began  to  sup- 
ply him  with  an  endless  procession  of  necessaries :  "7  Scrapers 
6  White  Wash  brushes  6  Empty  Tarr  barrels,"  on  that  day; 
"6  Birch  Brooms,"  on  Monday,  November  6 ;  "1  Barrell  Tar," 
on  Tuesday,  and  "18  Empty  Tarr  Barrells,"  on  Wednesday, 
From  these  items,  it  would  seem  Barry's  initial  activity  was  one 
of  having  the  ship  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Through  the  entries  in  this  ledger,  it  is  apparent  the  Black 
Prince  was  acquired  by  the  Naval  Committee  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 4,  and,  on  Wednesday,  November  8,  was  re-christened 
the  Alfred.  John  Adams  tells  us  this  name  was  selected  "in 
honor  of  the  founder  of  the  greatest  navy  that  ever  existed," — 
a  rather  plain  admission  that  the  committee  did  not  underesti- 
mate the  enemy. 

The  carpentry  work  on  the  Alfred  began  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 13,  with  a  gang  of  a  half-dozen  skilled  artisans  em- 
ployed continuously  thereafter,  and  Joshua  Humphreys  in  con- 
stant attendance.  There  exists  today  the  record  of  the  time — 
617  hours  divided  among  thirty-four  joiners,  sawyers,  calkers 
and  laborers — and  the  formidable  catalogue  of  materials  used. 
More  than  3,000  feet  of  planking,  varying  from  two  to  six 
inches  in  thickness ;  fifty-four  pounds  of  oakum  and  eight  bar- 
rels of  tar  for  calking,  and  many  other  items  are  included  in  the 
long  compendium,  which  varies  from  a  "Sweep  for  the  Tiller" 
to  "Sundry  Augurs." 

While  Humphreys's  workers  were,  among  other  pursuits, 
piecing  the  keel,  increasing  stanchions  in  the  waist  and  pierc- 
ing new  gunports,  Barry's  crew  of  riggers  were  involved  in  a 
seemingly  hopeless  chaos  of  spun  yarn,  rope  of  various  circum- 
ferences, whipping  twine,  lampblack,  hog's  lard  and  paint  oil. 
The  ship-chandlery  book  literally  writhes  with  skeins  of  mar- 
line, coils  of  bolt  rope  and  ratlings  and  fathoms  of  cable,  inter- 
spersed with  ten-  and  eight-penny  nails,  lamp  oil  and  tallow. 

From  the  existing  records  it  is  evident,  that,  between  the 
purchase  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  acquisition  of  the  other 
vessels  authorized  several  weeks  elapsed.  At  first  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee sought  suitable  craft  in  other  ports.  As  early  as  Novem- 
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ber  53  John  Adams  wrote  to  Massachusetts  to  inquire  "what 
ships,  brigantines,  schooners,  &c.  are  to  be  found  in  any  port 
of  the  province,  to  be  sold  or  hired  out,  which  will  be  suitable 
for  armed  vessels."  Deane  was  dispatched  to  New  York  and 
Connecticut  in  quest  of  "two  Vessels  that  are  properly  capable 
of  carrying  sixteen  six  pounders  each,"  or,  "a  ship  suitable  for 
carrying  20  nine  pounders,"  and  returned,  November  26,  "with 
the  mortification  of  effecting  nothing." 

Meanwhile,  those  steering  the  Rhode  Island  resolution 
through  Congress,  by  November  16,  considered  that  it  had  a 
prospect  of  passage. 

"Our  instruction  for  an  American  fleet  has  been  long  upon 
the  table,"  wrote  Samuel  Ward,  of  Rhode  Island,  that  day. 
"When  it  was  first  presented,  it  was  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
chimerical;  but  gentlemen  now  consider  it  in  a  very  different 
light.  I  have  great  hopes  of  carrying  it." 

Ward  and  other  backers  of  the  measure  brought  it  up  for 
consideration  as  planned,  sensed  at  once  that  opposition  was 
still  strong  and  again  had  it  deferred.  Humorously  enough,  the 
same  delegates,  who  so  seriously  objected  to  a  permanent  move 
toward  sea-power,  one  week  later  were  gravely  debating  a  "set 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  American  Navy,"  which  the 
Naval  Committee  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval  on  No- 
vember 23.  It  took  five  days  before  these  rules,  read  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  were  agreed  to,  and  November  ended  with  an 
order  to  have  them  printed. 

By  then  the  Naval  Committee  had  secured  the  other  three 
vessels  authorized,  and  had  bestowed  fitting  names  upon  them — 
the  Columbus,  Cabot  and  Andrew  Doria.  All  were  purchased  in 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Humphreys,  Barry  and  Falconer.  The  last  of  the  trio,  the  An- 
drew Doria,  was  turned  over  to  a  gang  of  ship  carpenters  on 
Wednesday,  November  22.  Early  in  December,  upon  Congres- 
sional authorization,  a  fifth  vessel  was  taken  into  the  service,  the 
sloop  Kat y,  which  had  arrived  from  Rhode  Island  with  recruits 
for  the  fleet.  She  was  re-named  the  Providence.  As  she  was  fully 
rigged  and  already  armed  for  war,  neither  Humphreys  nor 
Barry  had  much  to  do  with  her. 
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While  John  Barry  was  devoting  his  time  to  the  strenuous 
task  of  outfitting  the  four  vessels  of  war,  he  may  or  may  not 
have  considered  the  possibility  of  commanding  one  of  them. 
Had  Robert  Morris  been  a  member  of  the  Naval  Committee,  his 
selection  would  have  been  probable.  Had  the  committee  made 
any  serious  effort  to  convass  the  qualifications  of  a  number  of 
the  Philadelphia  shipmasters,  Barry's  name  would  have  stood 
high  on  the  list.  But  the  committee  did  not  proceed  in  any  such 
fashion.  In  considering  what  the  committee  did  certain  factors 
must  be  remembered : 

First:  The  New  England  provinces  at  that  time  were  the 
dynamic  leaders  in  the  battle  for  "the  liberties  of  America." 

Second:  While  the  Rhode  Island  resolution  was  still  on  the 
table,  that  colony  was  credited  with  originating  the  idea  of  an 
American  navy. 

Third:  The  Naval  Committee  had  a  New  England  majority. 

Fourth:  Its  chairman  was  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Fifth :  Influence  was  an  even  more  important  factor  in  secur- 
ing appointment  then  than  it  is  today. 

Such  being  the  situation,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
Esek  Hopkins,  a  brother  of  Stephen,  should  be  commodore  of 
the  little  fleet ;  why  Abraham  Whipple,  also  of  Rhode  Island 
and  who  had  served  with  Esek  Hopkins  on  a  privateer  during 
the  old  French  war,  should  command  the  Columbus;  why  John 
Burroughs  Hopkins,  son  of  the  commodore,  should  be  captain 
of  the  Cabot;  why  John  Hazard,  another  Rhode  Islander > 
should  command  the  Providence,  and  why  Dudley  Saltonstall, 
brother-in-law  of  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  should  be  senior 
captain  of  the  fleet  and  commander  of  the  Alfred.  The  only 
"outsider,"  who  broke  this  charmed  New  England  circle,  was 
Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  assigned  to  the  Andrew 
Doria.  Biddle  had  a  brother  in  Congress,  two  first  cousins  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety,  and,  furthermore,  had 
served  several  years  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy. 
'  It  is  easy  and,  at  times,  has  been  quite  popular,  to  criticize 
these  appointments.  They  are  vulnerable,  it  is  true,  from  the 
"viewpoints  of  favoritism  and  nepotism.  Some  of  the  captains, 
also,  proved  disappointing  performers.  At  the  time  of  their  se- 
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lection,  however,  the  Naval  Committee  could  only  know  of  their 
abilities  as  shipmasters.  All  of  them  qualified  in  this  respect. 
Only  the  commodore  and  Whipple,  with  their  short  privateer- 
ing experience,  and  Biddle  with  his  stretch  in  the  British  navy, 
could  boast  of  any  knowledge  of  vessels  of  war.  At  the  time  the 
appointments  were  made  no  criticisms  were  voiced.  It  was  ac- 
cepted, it  would  appear,  that  New  England  should  dominate 
the  fleet. 

There  was  long  a  tradition  that  John  Barry  was  the  first 
captain  appointed  to  the  first  ship-of-war  purchased  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  We  have  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
American  navy  to  this  point  to  show  what  Barry's  part  actually 
was,  and  to  eradicate  any  further  belief  in  this  persistent  and 
pernicious  myth.  Barry  himself  never  contributed  to  its  growth. 
He  is  on  record,  though  succinctly,  as  to  what  he  did,  and 
through  his  life  he  was  a  stickler  for  the  truth. 

We  can  assume  that  the  business  of  fitting  out  the  four  ves- 
sels brought  him  into  intimate  touch  with  all  the  officers  of  the 
fleet.  Undoubtedly  his  acquaintanceship  with  many  of  them  an- 
tedated their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  that  fall.  Others  he  met 
for  the  first  time,  particularly  the  younger  men,  such  as  John 
Paul  Jones,  senior  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  and  Scotch  protege 
of  Joseph  Hewes,  of  North  Carolina ;  Elisha  Hinman,  of  Con- 
necticut, first  lieutenant  of  the  Cabot,  and  Hoysted  Hacker, 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Columbus.  During  the  time  the  five  vessels 
lay  outfitting  at  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.'s  and  James  Cuthbert's 
piers,  he  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  study  and  appraise  all 
the  oflicers,  from  the  commodore  down  to  the  lowliest  midship- 
man. 

Of  greater  interest  to  him  than  observing  the  Continental 
naval  oflicers,  and,  perhaps,  envying  them  a  bit,  was  the  fact 
that,  on  December  14,  Robert  Morris  had  been  named  as  Penn- 
sylvania's member  of  a  new  Marine  Committee  of  thirteen.  The 
Rhode  Island  resolution  had,  at  last,  found  its  way  to  a  vote 
and  a  majority  that  had  passed  it  on  December  11.  A  commit- 
tee had  been  appointed  at  once  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
furnishing  an  adequate  naval  armament.  Its  report,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  called  for  the  building  of  thirteen  frigates,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  Marine  Committee.  With  the  selec- 
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tion  of  Morris,  the  proposed  naval  expansion  should  provide 
Barry  the  opportunity  he  desired  to  stride  the  quarter-deck  in 
command  of  a  Continental  ship-of-war. 

But  in  December,  1775,  the  thirteen  frigates  were  yet  on  pa- 
per. It  would  be  many  months  before  any  of  them  would  be 
afloat.  Hence,  his  interests  still  lay  with  Hopkins's  fleet,  and  his 
activity  in  the  outfitting  continued  until  the  year  closed.  By 
then,  barring  a  deficit  in  powder  and  men,  the  five  vessels  were 
ready  for  sea.  Barry's  duties  probably  terminated  officially  on 
January  4, 1776,  the  day  when  four  of  them  dropped  down  the 
Delaware  to  Liberty  Island.  Long  before  the  squadron  sailed 
from  Cape  Henlopen,  on  February  18 — ice  in  the  river  and  bay 
contributing  to  the  delay  of  well  nigh  a  month  and  a  half — he 
was  embarked  upon  other  duties. 


To  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  Delaware,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Committee  of  Safety,  early  in  November,  1775,  had  de- 
termined upon  a  ship-of-war  as  a  proper  flagship  for  its  fleet  of 
thirteen  row-galleys.  In  the  preliminary  period,  the  sub- 
committee appointed  to  contract  for  the  desired  ship  had  been 
undecided  between  building  and  buying.  Shipbuilders  to  whom 
it  applied  would  not  guarantee  delivery  until  an  indefinite  date 
in  the  following  spring.  Attempts  to  purchase  a  vessel  disclosed 
that  the  Naval  Committee  had  already  cornered  the  market  by 
acquiring  any  which  might  have  proven  suitable. 

Sometime  late  in  December  a  contract  was  awarded  Simon 
Shurlock,  a  Southwark  shipbuilder,  to  construct  the  vessel  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  nine  thousand  pounds.  When  Shurlock 
showed  indications  of  procrastination,  the  sub-committee  found 
its  members  too  involved  in  the  multitudinous  duties  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  to  give  individual  attention  to  prodding 
the  shipbuilder.  The  alternative  was  to  appoint  someone  who 
could  devote  his  entire  time  to  directing  the  project. 

On  the  sub-committee  were  three  of  John  Barry's  close 
friends ;  men  who  had  employed  him  in  the  past  and  had  every 
confidence  in  his  ability.  One  of  these  was  Robert  Morris,  a 
member  both  of  Congress  and  the  Committee  of  Safety,  An- 
other was  George  Clymer,  of  Meredith  and  Clymer,  and  the 
third  was  John  Nixon,  one  of  the  former  joint  owners  of  the 
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Black  Prince.  They  turned  to  Barry  early  in  January.  He  ac- 
cepted promptly.  Again,  his  own  account  of  what  he  did  is  a 
meagre  sentence. 

"As  soon  as  they  [the  Continental  fleet]  were  outfitted,"  he 
stated,  "I  was  employed  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  superin- 
tend the  Building  a  State  Ship.35 

Under  his  direction  the  ship  took  form.  We  get  glimpses  of 
him  again  through  James  Wharton,  the  ship-chandler,  who,  on 
January  31,  delivered  to  the  "Province  Ship  Cap*  Barry  DF 
12lb  Tallow  1  Wooden  Bowl."  There  was  another  delivery,  on 
February  22,  of  "6lb  Tallow,"  items  indicating  that  construc- 
tion was  so  well  along  that  the  ways  were  being  greased  for  the 
launching. 

Around  March  1,  the  province  ship  took  the  water,  and,  on 
March  6,  Thomas  Read  was  appointed  to  command  her.  Read 
had  been  employed  previously  by  the  Naval  Committee  to  prove 
cannon,  but,  like  Barry,  had  been  ignored  when  commissions 
were  distributed.  It  looked  now  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  ahead 
of  his  fellow  shipmaster.  The  new  ship,  soon  to  be  called  the 
Montgomery*  in  honor  of  that  brigadier  general  whose  death 
before  Quebec  had  recently  shocked  the  continent,  was  staunchly 
built  and  completely  outfitted,  with  fourteen  18-pounders,  sup- 
plemented by  sixteen  cohorns  and  eight  swivels — a  really  for- 
midable fighting  craft  for  her  size. 

His  superintendency  at  an  end,  John  Barry  had  some  idle 
hours  on  his  hands.  He  utilized  them  to  examine  into  the  prog- 
ress being  made  upon  the  four  frigates  on  the  ways  at  Phila- 
delphia— Pennsylvania's  quota  of  the  thirteen  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee had  been  authorized  to  build.  They  were  in  various 
stages  of  construction,  the  two  in  Kensington  having  little 
more  than,  their  keels  laid.  Should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
get  command  of  one  of  them,  the  time  seemed  a  long  way  off. 


VI. 

THE  FIRST  CRUISE  OF  THE 
LEXINGTON 


JOHN  BARRY'S  surmise  that  active  service  in  the  Continental 
navy  was  but  a  remote  possibility  terminated  abruptly,  on  the 
morning  of  March  149  when  a  message  summoned  him  before 
the  Marine  Committee.  Most  of  the  thirteen  members  were 
gathered  in  the  committee  room  when  he  entered.  Three  of 
thems  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Joseph  Hewes  and  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, had  been  on  the  now  extinct  Naval  Committee.  Among  the 
others  were  the  new  president  of  Congress,  John  Hancock,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Barry's  friend  and  former  employer,  Rob- 
ert Morris. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hancock  went  into  a  prelimi- 
nary explanation.  Since  the  departure  of  the  Continental  fleet> 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  had  been  without  protection,  but  un- 
molested, a  happier  state  than  existed  off  the  Chesapeake.  A  few 
days  before  a  brigantine,  the  Wild  Duck,  with  some  powder 
abroad  from  St.  Eustatia,  had  been  sighted  by  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish tenders  from  Dunmore's  Virginia  squadron,  and  had  been 
chased  to  within  a  few  hours'  run  of  Cape  Henlopen.  Coupled 
with  this,  the  committee  had  the  alarming  intelligence  from 
New  York  that  his  Majesty's  ship  Phoenix,  stationed  there, 
was  outfitting  a  tender  to  cruise  between  Sandy  Hook  and  the 
Delaware  capes. 

"In  view  of  these  circumstances,"  said  Hancock,  "Congress 
has  authorized  us  to  purchase  the  Wild  Duck,  convert  her  to 
purposes  of  war — she  is  already  armed  with  sixteen  4-pounders 
— and  send  her  immediately  to  sea  to  destroy  these  small  enemy 
cruisers." 

"We  bought  her  last  evening  from  the  Maryland  delegates  to 
whom  she  was  consigned,"  Morris  interjected. 

"Exactly,"  agreed  Hancock,  "and  we  have  renamed  her  the 
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Lexington.  Mr.  Morris  has  strongly  recommended  you  to  com- 
mand her,  Mr.  Barry.  We  understand  a  commission  in  the  Con- 
tinental navy  will  not  be  displeasing  to  you,  and  your  reputa- 
tion as  an  excellent  seaman  and  a  man  of  resolute  courage  is  not 
unknown  to  us.  If  'tis  to  your  liking,  a  commission  is  already 
drawn  up  appointing  you  captain  of  the  Lexington  effective 
this  day." 

Almost  at  a  loss  for  words,  Barry  received  the  proffered 
commission.  The  effect  upon  him  of  this  unexpected  preferment 
is  told  in  his  own  words. 

"I  accepted  the  command,"  he  said,  "with  a  determined  reso- 
lution of  distressing  the  enemy  as  much  as  in  my  power." 

Thus,  on  March  14,  1776,  the  tall  Irish-born  shipmaster,  in 
his  thirty-first  year,  won  the  reward  of  that  decade  of  superb 
seamanship  in  the  colonial  marine  and  entered  the  infant  naval 
service  of  his  adopted  country.  The  date  is  important  and  au- 
thentic. It  again  dispels  the  myth  that  Barry  received  the  first 
commission  to  the  first  war  vessel  purchased  by  Congress. 

The  balance  of  the  commissioned  personnel  was  appointed  by 
the  Marine  Committee  in  the  ensuing  few  days — Luke  Mat- 
thewman,  first  lieutenant ;  Robert  Scott,  second  lieutenant,  and 
John  Bellinger,  sailing  master.  There  was,  likewise,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  marines,  but  his  identity  is  not  clear.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Barry  took  any  part  in  the  selection  of  his  subordinates.  The 
committee  had  urged  the  necessity  of  speedy  outfitting  and 
early  departure,  and  upon  these  objectives  he  concentrated  with 
his  usual  compelling  energy. 

Before  noon  of  the  day  he  received  his  commission,  he  had  the 
little  brigantine  in  the  Continental  shipyard — formerly  John 
Wharton's  private  yard.  Her  reconditioning  was  assigned  to 
Joshua  Humphreys.  As  she  was  already  pierced  for  her  sixteen 
guns,  the  master-builder's  principal  tasks  were  to  have  her  bul- 
warks thickened  by  a  ceiling  of  two-inch  pine  boards,  her  hull 
scraped  and  her  seams  re-caulked.  Carpenters  and  caulkers 
went  to  work  upon  her  with  a  will,  and  Barry  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sails  and  rigging.  Both  were  in  excellent  condition. 
A  Tory  informer,  on  March  18,  stated  that  she  was  "to  carry 
110  men  and  to  Mount  sixteen  4  Pounders  and  16  Oars."  Re- 
cruiting was  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Matthewman  and  a  ren- 
dezvous was  opened  in  the  city  on  March  17. 
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"I  believe  she  will  not  be  readily  manned,"  croaked  the  same 
Tory  informer,  "for  a  great  many  has  engaged  of  necessity,  but 
are  very  unwilling." 

This  spy's  premise  was  that  Philadelphia  seamen  needed  but 
a  little  encouragement  and  promise  of  a  discharge  "at  the  end 
of  the  Trouble,"  to  be  attracted  to  the  King's  rather  than  to 
the  rebel  service.  Despite  his  prediction,  the  rendezvous  flour- 
ished, and,  within  a  week,  the  LeaAngton  had  more  than  seventy 
hands.  Earliest  of  the  volunteers  had  been  the  mariners  who 
had  brought  her  into  port  as  the  Wild  Duck.  These  men,  smart- 
ing under  the  humiliation  of  flight  from  a  King's  tender,  signed 
on  eagerly  upon  learning  their  late  pursuer  was  an  objective 
of  the  proposed  cruise. 

Gunner's  and  other  stores  were  being  assembled  in  the  ship- 
yard warehouse ;  a  ton  of  powder  was  supplied  by  the  Secret 
Committee  of  Congress,  and  112  fathoms  of  cable  were  placed 
on  board  on  March  20.  Next  day,  armed  with  an  order  from 
the  Marine  Committee,  Barry  visited  James  Wharton's  shop, 
examined  the  merchant's  collection  of  pistols,  and  selected  one 
with  a  stock  that  fitted  his  hand  and  a  hammer  that  snapped  to 
his  liking. 

"del?  Capt.  Barry  for  y?  Brig  Lexington  1  Pistol  £1,0,0," 
Wharton  entered  in  his  Charge  Book. 

Anticipating  almost  immediate  departure,  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee gave  him  sailing  orders  on  March  25.  No  copy  of  these 
instructions  exist,  but  Barry  tells  us  their  contents  authorized 
him  "to  Cruise  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  Sandey  hook  and 
to  Keep  in  Soundance  [soundings]  the  Coast  being  at  that 
time  invested  [sic!]  with  Small  Cruisers  of  the  Enemy."  Ap- 
pended was  a  letter  addressed  to  all  Committees  of  Safety  and 
Inspection,  recommending  him,  "now  bound  on  a  cruise,"  to 
their  assistance  and  favor. 

To  sail  that  day,  or  for  several  days  thereafter  was  impos- 
sible because  of  insufficient  arms.  Barry  lacked  muskets,  car- 
tridges and  bayonets.  He  had  been  pressing  for  them  in  vain. 
Now  the  Marine  Committee,  in  turn,  appealed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Committee  of  Safety.  Promises  of  delivery  were  given, 
but  nothing  materialized. 

In  the  interim,  news  from  Colonel  Henry  Fisher,  the  Conti- 
nental watch-dog  at  Cape  Henlopen,  brought  a  slight  change  in 
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Barry's  orders.  A  sloop-of-war,  according  to  Fisher's  hastily 
penned  note  of  warning,  had  entered  the  bay  after  dark  of 
March  25.  The  alarm,  forwarded  by  express  riders,  reached 
Philadelphia  late  in  the  afternoon  of  March  26.  Marine  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  of  Safety,  concluding  this  was  one  of 
the  long-expected  enemy  tenders,  conceived  joint  action.  Four 
of  the  row-galleys  were  ordered  down  the  river  as  far  as  Reedy 
Island,  there  "to  Act  in  concert  with,  and  by  the  advice  of  Cap't 
Barry,  of  the  Brig't  Lexington,  and  exert  their  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  take  or  destroy  all  such  Vessels  of  the  Enemy  as  they 
shall  find  in  the  River  Delaware.55 

John  Barry5s  long  legs  carried  him  frequently,  on  March  27, 
to  the  Marine  Committee  meeting  room  and  the  Committee  of 
Safety  headquarters  with  earnest  appeals  for  the  needed  small 
arms.  He  was  by  no  means  completely  manned.  His  lieutenant 
of  marines  was  off  inland  on  a  recruiting  mission.  But  give  him 
the  muskets  and  cartridges  and  he  would  sail,  short-handed,  to 
meet  this  newest  menace.  His  insistence  was  rewarded.  During 
that  night,  the  Provincial  Commissary  placed  on  board  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  thirteen  Dutch  firelocks,  two  wall 
pieces,  five  bayonets,  eight  scabbards,  five  pounds  of  saltpetre 
and  some  musket  cartridges. 

Philadelphia  was  still  slumbering  when,  at  dawn  of  March 
28,  the  Lexington  stood  down  stream.  She  was  not  a  very  large 
vessel;  about  seventy  feet  long  on  deck,  with  a  breadth  of 
twenty-one  feet,  and  a  depth  of  nine  feet.  She  had  been  built  in 
Bermuda  on  the  model  later  to  become  famous  as  the  "Balti- 
more Clipper.55  Speed  there  was  in  every  line  of  her  hull,  from 
the  curved  stem  to  the  rounded,  lead-colored  transom.  Her  low 
black  topsides,  with  their  sweetly-shaped  yellow  mouldings, 
were  pierced  for  sixteen  4-pounders  and  the  sixteen  oars  that 
would  sweep  her  into  action  during  calm  weather.  Aloft,  tall 
sharply  raking  masts  carried  a  full  brig  rig,  even  fore  and 
main  royals — a  great  spread  of  cloth  that  would  drive  her 
through  the  water  at  a  good  clip.  Her  4-pounders  were  housed, 
hidden  from  view  behind  the  closed  lids  of  the  gunports,  but  the 
flag  of  the  Grand  Union,  thirteen  stripes  of  alternating  red  and 
white,  with  the  Union  Jack  next  the  staff9  rippled  from  the 
peak.  A  Mrs.  Bridges  had  made  the  ensign  and  had  been  paid 
seven  pounds,  ten  shillings  for  her  handiwork.  There  appear  to 
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have  been  other  flag-sempstresses  than  Betsy  Ross  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

John  Barry  had  accomplished  the  remarkable  task  of  outfit- 
ting, arming  and  manning  the  Lexington  in  the  brief  period  of 
two  weeks — a  record  of  speed  that  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of 
the  Continental  navy.  He  could  well  be  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  prouder  yet  of  his  brigantine  as  the  pilot  nosed  her 
through  the  narrow  channel  between  the  upper  chevaux-de- 
frise.  He  was  off  at  last  to  carry  out  his  "determined  resolution 
of  distressing  the  Enemy  as  much  as  in  my  power."  And  his 
first  quarry  was  that  sloop-of-war  known  to  be  lurking  below 
in  the  bay. 

As  the  Lexington  dropped  farther  down  the  winding  chan- 
nel, an  express-rider  from  the  capes  galloped  into  Philadelphia. 
He  bore  a  second  letter  from  Henry  Fisher,  one  written  on 
March  26,  when  dawn  had  given  opportunity  to  study  the  ves- 
sel previously  identified  as  a  sloop-of-war.  It  was  no  sloop-of- 
war,  wrote  Fisher,  but  a  frigate !  Members  of  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee, summoned  from  their  breakfasts,  quaked  for  the  fate  of 
their  little  brigantine. 

"There  is  a  forty  gun  ship  now  laying  at  the  Capos,"  wailed 
William  Whipple,  "the  brig  Lexington  went  down  before  we 
heard  of  her  being  there." 

But  the  Lexington's  destiny  was  out  of  their  hands.  The 
problem  was  now  John  Barry's  alone. 


It  was  his  Majesty's  frigate  Roebuck*  of  forty-four  guns, 
Andrew  Snape  Hamond  commander,  which  Henry  Fisher,  at 
Lewes,  Delaware,  had  mistaken  for  a  sloop-of-war  when  she 
rounded  the  pitch  of  Cape  Henlopen  and  dropped  anchor  in 
Whorekiln  road  on  the  evening  of  March  25.  She  was  "one  of 
the  handsomest  ships-of-war"  in  the  British  navy;  had  been 
built  the  previous  summer,  and  had  for  captain  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced sea-dog.  Hamond  had  come  to  the  Delaware  under 
orders  "to  destroy  the  floating  Batteries,  and  to  weigh  up  or 
otherwise  render  useless  the  Machines  sunk  in  the  Channel  of 
the  River  Delaware  to  obstruct  the  Navigation  thereof."  A 
sizable  order  that,  as  the  British  captain  realized.  Before  sail- 
ing from  Virginia,  he  had  written  his  superior  at  Boston  for 
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more  ships,  some  howitzers  and  a  landing  force  of  several  hun- 
dred men.  Until  they  arrived,  he  would  not  venture  beyond  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  lower  bay.  Not  that  he  was  inactive.  A 
tender  had  accompanied  him.  Two  others  were  equipped  from 
the  numerous  unsuspecting  craft  he  bagged  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  on  his  new  cruising  ground,  and  the  Roebuck  and 
her  tenders  immediately  indulged  in  an  orgy  of  prize  taking. 

One  little  Continental  vessel  had  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
Hamond's  largest  tender,  but  failed.  This  was  the  ten-gun  sloop 
Hornet,  which  with  the  armed  schooner  Wasp,  both  outfitted  at 
Baltimore,  had  sailed  from  the  cape  in  February  as  units  of  the 
Continental  fleet.  The  Hornet,  separated  from  Hopkins  in  a 
gale,  had  been  driven  far  south  along  the  coast.  In  beating  back 
to  the  Delaware,  she  encountered  the  tender  a  few  leagues  off 
Henlopen  and  threw  a  monster  scare  into  the  British  vessel.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Hornet's  captain,  William  Stone,  was  just  as 
badly  frightened.  Instead  of  a  vigorous  attack,  he  fled  under 
Cape  May  and  up  the  bay,  finally  running  ashore  on  Egg 
Island  flats.  The  fiasco  is  cited  merely  for  its  bearing  upon  fu- 
ture events. 

Fortunately  for  John  Barry,  the  Lexington  had  not  passed 
far  below  Chester,  on  March  28,  when  the  real  character  of  the 
adversary  at  the  cape  was  disclosed.  Thoughtful  Henry  Fisher 
had  not  confined  his  second, warning  to  a  land  express.  A  boat 
had  been  dispatched  with  word  to  "all  persons  along  the  Bay" 
that  the  enemy  ship  was  of  "not  less  force  than  forty  Guns." 
This  intelligence  changed  the  complexion  of  the  proposed  of- 
fensive. The  four  row-galleys  lay  to  at  Reedy  Island  as  ordered 
and  the  Lexington,  about  midnight,  proceeded  cautiously  down 
the  bay  alone. 

Barry  had  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  brigantine.  Here  is 
where  his  years  of  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  Delaware  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  knew  every  shoal  in  the  bay,  the  depth  of  each 
channel,  the  contour  of  both  shore  lines.  Light  of  draft,  the 
Lexington  could  venture  into  water  too  shallow  for  the  frigate, 
and  he  stood  in  no  awe  of  her  tenders.  Just  let  one  of  them  come 
within  reach,  and  there  would  be  a  quick  reckoning.  Even  with 
{a  raw  crew,  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  outcome.  So,  through 
March  29,  he  continued  his  southward  course,  veering  to  port 
into  the  eastern,  or  New  England  channel,  and,  no  doubt,  pass- 
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ing  close  to  the  shoal  upon  which  the  Hornet  had  succeeded  in 
entangling  herself.  About  dusk  he  came  under  Cape  May  and 
could  make  out  the  distant  bulk  of  the  frigate  far  off  to  the 
southeast.  He  did  not  know  that  Hamond  had  spotted  him  com- 
ing down  the  bay  about  five  o'clock,  and  had  stood  across  in  a 
vain  hope  of  intercepting  him. 

Next  day  was  a  busy  one  on  the  Lexington.  Barry  had  con- 
cluded he  could  be  of  no  service  lying  under  the  cape,  and  knew 
the  futility  of  pitting  a  lightly  armed  brigantine  against  a 
heavily  armed  frigate.  He  could  do  better  at  sea,  following  his 
original  cruising  instructions.  Before  venturing  out,  however, 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  his  hands  knew  their  various  dutics3  re- 
ceived some  slight  training  in  handling  the  4-pounders,  and  had 
instilled  in  them  as  much  discipline  as  could  be  absorbed  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  31,  he  weighed  and  stood  around 
the  cape,  keeping  the  Overfalls  shoals  between  him  and  the  frig- 
ate. He  saw  her  get  under  sail  in  pursuit,  but  in  three  hours  he 
had  run  her  out  of  sight.  A  spanking  breeze  helped  him  along 
on  his  northward  course.  Staying  within  soundings,  per  orders, 
he  hugged  the  Jersey  shore,  proceeding  well  past  the  mouth  of 
Barnegat  bay  before  he  turned  southward.  On  April  3,  he  put 
into  Little  Egg  Harbor  Inlet,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Cape 
May.  The  Committee  of  Safety  and  Observation  there  had  some 
news  of  the  tender  from  the  Phoenix.  She  had  taken  two  sloops 
and  a  brig  off  that  port  about  a  week  before  and  had  landed  and 
plundered  a  house  on  Absecon  beach. 

From  the  date  of  the  depredations,  Barry  concluded  the 
tender  had  returned  to  New  York.  As  he  conceived  his  opportu- 
nities greater  around  the  Delaware,  he  continued  southward  on 
April  4,  and  that  afternoon  boarded  a  sloop  whose  actions 
aroused  his  suspicions.  She  was  from  St.  Croix,  and  her  master 
protested  he  was  engaged  in  a  peaceful  voyage  to  New  York. 

"Maybe  so,"  Barry  admitted,  "but  there's  a  non-importation 
agreement  that  I'm  feeling  you're  trying  to  evade.  I'm  going  to 
send  you  in  and  let  Congress  decide." 

The  St.  Croix  sloop  was  manned  with  a  half-dozen  hands  un- 
der Lieutenant  Scott.  Both  vessels,  favored  by  hazy  weather, 
rounded  Cape  May  that  night.  Several  New  England  mer- 
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chantmen  were  at  anchor  under  the  cape,  awaiting  a  chance  to 
slip  to  sea.  Dispatching  the  sloop  up  the  bay  with  her  prize 
crew,  Barry,  on  Friday  morning,  April  5,  convoyed  out  the 
merchant  vessels9  the  weather  still  concealing  them  from  the 
Roebuck.  Once  they  had  a  good  offing  he  turned  the  Lexington's 
prow  southward.  If  the  run  up  the  Jersey  coast  had  been  prof- 
itless, perhaps  he  would  have  better  luck  off  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Abreast  of  Cape  Charles,  in  the  early  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
April  7,  a  lookout  reported  a  strange  sloop  approaching  from 
the  southwest.  The  Lexington,  guns  housed  and  colors  lowered, 
was  proceeding  leisurely  along  southward.  Barry  called  his 
crew  to  quarters,  made  quiet  preparations,  and  veered  eastward 
as  though  trying  to  escape.  He  would  do  nothing  to  alarm  the 
stranger.  As  the  minutes  wore  on  and  she  continued  to  ap- 
proach he  felt  sure  she  was  a  British  tender.  Her  intention  to 
speak  him  was  evidence  of  that.  She  was  almost  within  hail  when 
a  commotion  drew  his  attention  to  the  waist  of  his  own  vessel. 
Young  Coe  Hendricks9  one  of  the  volunteers  from  the  Wild 
Ducky  was  struggling  with  a  boatswain  who  was  holding  him 
back.  But  Hendricks  wanted  to  speak  to  Barry. 

"It's  her,  Cap'n,"  he  shrilled.  "It's  her  what  chased  us  last 
month !  The  same  damn  privateer !  Let's  give  her  hell !" 

His  message  delivered,  the  lad  permitted  his  captor  to  shove 
him  back  to  his  station.  Barry  grinned.  Lax  discipline,  he  knew, 
but  Hendrick's  excited  announcement  had  struck  the  right 
spark  for  his  untried  crew. 

Unsuspecting,  arrogant  in  her  presumed  superiority,  the 
tender  swept  nearer,  firing  a  warning  gun  as  she  approached. 

"Heave  to,  or  I'll  sink  you,"  a  British  voice  proclaimed. 
"What  ship  is  that?" 

"The  Continental  brigantine  Lexington,"  Barry  replied. 

With  his  answer,  the  gun  ports  opened.  Eight  4-pounders, 
the  whole  starboard  battery,  revealed  themselves  to  the  startled 
crew  of  the  sloop.  The  broadside  that  thundered  from  the  guns 
reverberated  to  the  distant  shore  line  and  brought  the  few  deni- 
zens of  the  barren  coast  out  on  the  sand  dunes  as  spectators. 
Few  of  the  shots  went  home,  but  the  tender,  like  a  frightened 
duck,  sheered  off,  lost  her  headway,  and,  before  she  could  get 
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back  into  the  wind,  received  a  second  fire.  Above  the  powder 
smoke,  the  flag  of  the  Grand  Union  jerked  upwards  toward  the 
Lexington's  main  peak. 

There  was  pluck  in  the  Britisher.  And  why  not?  The  sloop 
was  the  Edward,  tender  of  the  Liverpool  frigate  on  the  Vir- 
ginia station  with  Lord  Dunmore.  She  was  armed  with  six  car- 
riage and  six  swivel  guns,  and,  hence,  inferior  to  the  Lexington. 
But  she  was  manned  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Boger  and  a  crew 
of  twenty-nine  picked  men  from  the  Liverpool,  as  against  Bar- 
ry's eighty-odd  recruits,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  before 
smelled  battle-smoke.  Recovering  from  his  astonishment,  Boger 
opened  a  brisk  fire  on  this  amazing  and  unexpected  opponent. 
At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to  beat  a  graceful  retreat,  heading 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  in  an  effort  to  outdistance  his 
opponent.  The  British  guns  were  well  directed.  One  shot  killed 
two  of  Barry's  men ;  another  wounded  several. 

The  Lexington  proved  the  better  sailer,  and,  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  wild  firing,  her  gun  crews  steadied  to  their  task.  The  41- 
pound  balls  began  to  rip  into  the  Edward,  slicing  long  splinters 
from  her  hull  and  bulwarks,  ripping  her  sails  and  rigging,  si- 
lencing her  guns.  The  end  came  after  a  running  fight  of  almost 
an  hour.  A  lucky  shot  from  the  brigantine  smacked  into  the 
tender's  stern  between  wind  and  water,  killed  a  man  in  the 
cabin,  and  opened  a  hole  in  her  hull  too  large  to  plug.  The  Brit- 
ish flag  came  down,  and  a  wild  cheer  arose  from  the  powder- 
stained  men  clustered  around  the  Lexington's  guns. 

A  little  later,  after  Sailing  Master  Bellinger  and  a  prae  crew 
had  taken  over  the  Edward,  and  the  shot  hole  had  been  patched, 
John  Barry  sat  in  his  own  snug  cabin  and  composed  a  brief  re- 
port of  victory.  His  elation  is  apparent  in  every  terse  sentence 
of  this  short  dispatch,  which  he  headed,  "In  sight  of  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  April  7, 1776,"  and  addressed  to  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you3"  he  wrote,  "that  at  one 
P.M.  this  day  I  fell  in  with  the  sloop  Edward,  belonging  to  the 
Liverpool  frigate.  She  engaged  us  near  two  glasses.  They  killed 
two  of  our  men,  and  wounded  two  more.  We  shattered  her  in  a 
terrible  manner  as  you  will  see.  We  killed  and  wounded  several 
of  her  crew.  I  shall  give  you  a  particular  account  of  the  powder 
and  arms  taken  out  of  her,  as  well  as  my  proceedings  in  general. 
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I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you,  that  all  our  people  behaved 
with  much  courage." 

The  exultant  captain  convoyed  the  Edward  northward.  On 
the  night  of  April  8,  the  sloop  slipped  into  the  bay  by  the  Cape 
May  channel,  Prizemaster  Bellinger  bearing  the  famous  dis- 
patch. The  Lexington  continued  up  the  coast,  and,  on  April  9, 
Barry  landed  his  prisoners  at  Egg  Harbor,  handing  them  over 
to  a  militia  guard  to  be  marched  across  Jersey  to  Philadelphia. 


On  the  afternoon  of  March  28,  the  day  Barry  had  sailed 
from  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  result  of  the  identification  of  the 
enemy  in  the  lower  bay  as  a  frigate,  Congress  empowered  the 
Marine  Committee  to  purchase  and  arm  a  second  vessel.  The 
ship  Molly  was  acquired  and  named  the  Reprisal.  Lambert 
Wickes,  a  Maryland  shipmaster,  longtime  friend  of  Barry  and 
formerly  also  in  the  employ  of  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.,  was  ap- 
pointed her  commander.  Her  armament  was  fixed  at  eighteen 
6-pounders,  and  there  were  sanguine  hopes  of  equipping  her 
within  a  week.  As  the  Lexington's  outfitting  had  absorbed  all 
the  available  stores,  the  Reprisal  was  fated  to  to  be  almost  a 
month  getting  ready. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  the  eight  gun  schooner 
Wasp,  Captain  William  Hallock,  with  a  sickly  crew  and  a  leaky 
hull,  hauled  into  James  Cuthbert's  wharf  with  news  at  last  of 
Hopkins's  fleet.  The  old  commodore,  disregarding  his  orders  to 
disperse  Governor  Dunmore's  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake,  had 
sailed  south  to  the  Bahama  Islands  and  taken  New  Providence. 
When  the  Wasp  had  parted  with  her  consorts  in  a  storm  off 
Bermuda,  they  had  been  Rhode  Island  bound,  each  vessel  laden 
with  cannon  from  the  captured  town. 

Robert  Morris,  guiding  spirit  in  the  Marine  Committee,  saw 
opportunity  to  make  emergency  use  of  the  Wasp.  In  the  Dela- 
ware off  Gloucester  lay  the  sloop  Betsy,  outward-bound  for 
Bermuda  with  Congress's  first  emissary  to  France — none  other 
than  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  former  member  of  the  Naval 
Committee.  Deane  had  observed  the  Wasp  going  up  the  river, 
and  had  sent  a  letter  to  Morris  by  her,  urging  that  she  be  or- 
dered to  give  him  convoy  to  the  capes,  and  then  be  stationed 
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"I  conceive  that  as  Capt.  Barry  has  got  out  &  will  Cruize 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  ye  Capes  of  Virginia,  No  small  Vessels  of 
war  will  keep  the  Coast,"  Deane  wrote,  "and  if  you  prevent 
their  lying  in  the  Eastern  or  Cape  May  Channel,  your  Naviga- 
tion will  be  in  a  great  Measure  Free." 

The  idea  appealed  to  Morris.  He  would  send  the  Wasp  down 
with  orders  to  attend  Deane,  but  the  latter  would  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  wished  to  wait  for  her. 

"You  know  how  hard  it  will  be  to  get  the  People  on  b? 
again,"  Morris  explained,  "but  all  the  dispatch  that  is  possible 
shall  be  made." 

Pour  days  were  required  before  Captain  Hallock  was  ready 
to  sail.  As  Barry's  lieutenant  of  marines  had  reached  the  city 
with  a  number  of  recruits9  Morris  ordered  him  on  board  the 
Wasp.  At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Scott  came  up  the  river 
with  the  St.  Croix  sloop.  Much  against  the  grain,  the  Marine 
Committee  concluded  the  vessel  could  not  be  legally  condemned, 
and  released  her, 

In  a  hasty  session  on  the  evening  of  April  8,  the  committee, 
having  just  heard  that  Barry  had  been  at  Cape  May  three  days 
before,  concluded  to  enlist  his  services  in  giving  Deane  convoy 
well  off  the  capes.  Orders  were  prepared  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
to  go  by  Hallock  in  the  Wasp,  the  other,  by  Lieutenant  Scott 
overland  to  Egg  Harbor.  If  Barry  met  the  Wasp  at  Cape  May, 
he  was  to  take  his  marines  on  board  and  give  Deane  the  desired 
convoy.  If  he  first  learned  of  the  matter  from  Lieutenant  Scott 
at  Egg  Harbor,  he  would  know  that  his  marines  had  been 
landed  at  the  cape,  where  he  could  pick  them  up,  still  take  the 
sloop  under  his  protection  "and  see  her  Two,  three  or  four 
days  Run  of  [f]  the  Coast,  until  you  and  Mr  Deane  Shall  think 
her  out  of  danger  of  the  Enemies  Tenders  and  Cutters."  The 
committee  also  told  him  it  had  released  the  St,  Croix  sloop,  "yet 
as  the  circumstances  attending  her  appeared  Suspicious  you 
did  right." 

Scott  and  his  prize  crew  left  for  Egg  Harbor  on  the  morning 
of  April  9,  but  it  was  evening  before  the  Wasp  weighed  and 
stood  down  the  river.  She  reached  Chester  at  noon  the  next  day, 
but  her  arrival  was  almost  unnoticed  in  the  excitement  perme- 
ating the  little  town.  The  battered  Edward  lay  in  the  stream^ 
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and  Prizemaster  Bellinger  had  just  senb  ashore  for  a  chevaux- 
de-f rise  pilot. 

"I  have  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  informing  you  that 
Captn  Barre  has  been  amazingly  successful,"  enthused  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Johnson,  of  Anthony  Wayne's  regiment  of  rifle- 
men, in  a  letter  to  his  superior. 

Johnston's  letter,  sent  by  land,  beat  the  Edward  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  rebel  capital,  therefore,  was  out  along  the  shore  in 
force  when,  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  the  ex-enemy  tender 
came  limping  up  the  stream,  the  first  British  war  vessel  to 
reach  an  American  port  as  a  prize.  Barry's  graphic  note  was 
read  in  Congress,  and  the  forms  of  Town's  Pennsylvania  Eve- 
ning Post  were  held  open  to  receive  it  that  day.  Two  days  later 
the  Edward  was  libeled  against  as  a  prize ;  legally  condemned 
at  the  court-house^  on  April  29 ;  bought  by  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee, on  May  2,  and  outfitted  for  the  Continent,  in  due  time, 
as  the  ten  gun  sloop  Sachem. 


At  Egg  Harbor,  John  Barry  was  finding  the  limited  facili- 
ties of  the  little  port  prevented  rapid  repairs  to  the  Lexington. 
He  was  at  anchor  in  the  inlet  when  Lieutenant  Scott  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  about  April  12.  Nor  could  he  clear  for  sev- 
eral more  days,  anxious  as  he  was  to  comply  with  his  new  or- 
ders to  meet  Deane.  It  was  past  noon,  on  April  15,  before  he 
finally  rounded  Cape  May  and  dropped  anchor  in  its  lee.  The 
day  was  foggy,  blotting  out  any  sight  of  the  Roebuck  on  the 
Cape  Henlopen  side  of  the  bay. 

The  long-boat  was  sent  ashore  and  returned  shortly  with  his 
lieutenant  of  marines,  who  gave  him  a  quick  picture  of  events. 

"Mr.  Deane  sailed  two  days  ago,"  the  lieutenant  explained. 
"He  had  word  you  had  gone  into  Egg  Harbor  and  concluded  he 
could  not  expect  you.  So  he  asked  Captain  Hallock  to  give  him 
a  short  offing.  I  went  out  in  the  Wasp,  and  we  returned  this 
morning.  Captain  Hallock  put  us  ashore  and  the  Wasp  went 
back  up  the  bay." 

"And  the  Roebuck?"  Barry  questioned. 

"She  chased  us  several  hours,  but  we  finally  lost  sight  of  her. 
I  think  she's  still  over  in  the  roadstead."  - 
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Barry  considered  the  situation.  The  Lexington  was  a  fast 
sailer.  Given  a  bit  of  luck,  he  might  overtake  Deane.  His  orders 
were  emphatic  that  a  safe  convoy  was  essential.  His  decision  was 
to  make  the  effort,  and,  before  dark,  he  cleared  the  cape,  sailing 
southeasterly  with  a  brisk  gale  at  his  back. 

While  Barry  forsook  the  waters  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  Captain  Hamond,  of  the  Roebuck,  continued  to 
labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  little  brigantine  was  still  lurk- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  Neither  John  Barry  nor  anyone  else 
ever  realized  what  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  the  Lexington  had  proved 
to  the  British  captain.  Hamond  had  learned  the  name  of  the 
brigantine  and  that  of  her  commander.  Tories  from  the  Dela- 
ware shore  had  boarded  him  early  in  April  with  this  informa- 
tion, and  an  invitation  to  accept  some  provisions  collected  south 
of  Indian  river.  He  had  sent  his  tenders  for  the  supplies,  but 
they  had  been  frustrated  by  "Barry's  brig."  This  episode,  to- 
gether with  the  encounter  of  his  tender  with  the  Hornet — an  en- 
counter he  also  accredited  to  the  Lexington — had  induced  him 
to  dismantle  both  tenders  and  send  them  off  for  Virginia. 
Thereafter,  he  operated  with  his  boats  only,  fearing  to  hazard 
any  detachments  away  from  the  frigate  over  night.  As  April 
wore  on,  the  Lexington  became  an  obsession  with  him,  as  he 
frankly  admitted. 

"I  would  give  more  than  I  can  express  to  have  the  Otter,  or 
even  the  Otter's  tender  here  for  a  few  days,"  he  wrote  Lord 
Dumnore,  "as  without  a  small  Vessel  that  can  go  in  shallow 
water  it  is  totally  impossible  (or  at  least  very  unlikely)  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  anything  with  this  Brig  Lexington." 

Several  times  he  had  chased  her,  and  a  number  of  times  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  had.  Once  he  felt  sure  the 
brigantine  had  deliberately  lured  him  on  the  Overfalls,  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  with  difficulty  weathered  the  shoal.  Hamond 
was  rather  familiar  with  the  shallow  water  around  Cape  May. 
He  knew  he  could  not  venture  into  the  one  channel  of  fourteen 
feet  depth,  "and  this  passage  Mr  Barry  is  at  present  master  of." 

A  circumstantial  account  of  the  taking  of  the  Edward 
reached  him  on  April  25,  together  with  information  that  the 
former  tender  of  the  Liverpool  was  being  outfitted  at  Philadel- 
phia as  a  privateer.  She  would  undoubtedly  be  sent  to  the  Vir- 
ginia capes,  he  warned  Lord  Dunmore,  where  "not  being  well 
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known  for  an  Enemy,  she  might  do  a  great  deal  of  Mischief 
among  our  small  Tenders." 

The  real  heights  of  Hamond's  delusion  regarding  Barry's 
operations  came  at  about  that  time.  On  April  24,  the  Roebuck's 
commander  was  certain  he  had  chased  the  Lexington  back  of 
the  Overfalls,  "where  I  was  very  near  doing  his  business."  The 
disappointed  Britisher  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
Barry's  reign  "will  be  of  short  duration,  especially  as  his  suc- 
cess of  late  had  made  him  bold." 

On  the  day  that  Hamond  came  so  near,  as  he  believed,  to  cap- 
turing the  Lexington,  that  little  brigantine  was  some  600  miles 
away  in  the  latitude  of  Bermuda ! 

Despite  the  sailing  qualities  of  his  vessel,  John  Barry  had  not 
succeeded  in  overtaking  Silas  Deane.  He  had  followed  the 
course  he  knew  the  Betsy  would  pursue,  keeping  sharp  lookout 
day  and  night.  He  gave  over  the  effort  with  Bermuda  not  many 
leagues  away.  When  he  turned  back,  on  April  25,  he  was  in 
latitude  31°  north,  and  about  127  leagues  southeast  of  Cape 
Roman,  on  the  South  Carolina  coast. 

Dawn  of  Sunday,  April  26,  disclosed  a  fleet  of  seventeen  sail 
off  to  the  southeast.  For  a  time  he  contemplated  reconnoitering 
them,  although  suspicious  of  their  numbers.  Any  thought  of 
prize-taking  vanished,  when  one  of  the  distant  squadron  stood 
toward  him.  As  the  day  brightened,  his  glass  showed  she  was  a 
frigate.  That  was  enough.  Clapping  on  all  the  sail  the  Lea&ng- 
ton  could  carry,  he  fled  northwesterly,  the  vessel-of-war  in  pur- 
suit. 

Not  until  long  afterwards  did  Barry  learn  that  he  had  fallen 
in  with  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  a  portion  of  a  British 
fleet  bound  on  an  expedition  against  Charlestown,  South  Caro- 
lina. He  never  knew  the  identity  of  the  frigate  which  took  after 
him.  We  can  supply  that  identity  now.  She  was  the  Solebay,  of 
twenty-eight  guns.  Detached  by  Sir  Peter  to  "Chace  a  Sail  in 
the  N  W*  Quarter,"  the  frigate  set  off  with  dispatch,  and  kept 
after  the  Leodngton  for  several  hours. 

"Could  not  come  up  with  her/'  the  Solebay's  log  records, 
"hauPd  our  wind  to  join  the  Conv[oy]." 

Lack  of  perseverance  robbed  the  frigate  of  a  fat  prize,  for 
the  Lexmgton,  under  too  heavy  a  press  of  canvas,  carried  away 
her  foremast.  The  crew  cleared  the  wreckage,  while  Barry,  low- 
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ering  his  glass,  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  frigate  had  ceased 
pursuit.  The  one  thing  to  do,  and  do  promptly,  was  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  port.  Fortunately,  no  more  enemy  ves- 
sels were  encountered.  They  approached  the  Delaware  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  got  behind  Cape  May  just  before  dawn 
of  May  4. 

As  they  started  up  the  bay,  daylight  disclosed  the  Roebuck 
and  two  other  frigates  in  Whorekiln  road — the  Liverpool  and 
Fowey,  as  Barry  learned  later.  Captain  Hamond,  in  turn,  spot- 
ted his  aggravating  opponent,  recognized  him,  and  set  off  in 
pursuit.  The  Liverpool  joined  the  chase,  but  neither  vessel 
dared  venture  too  near  the  shallows  along  the  Jersey  shore.  As 
a  last  resort,  the  Roebuck  fired  a  gun,  but  the  range  was  too 
long. 

"We'll  return  the  compliment,"  Barry  grinned.  "Give  him  a 
single  shot." 

One  of  the  Lexington's  little  4-pounders  barked  a  derisive 
farewell.  Once  again,  Captain  Hamond  had  failed  to  do  John 
Barry's  "business.5' 


VII. 
POWDER  AND  PREY 


WHEN  the  Lexington  wound  her  way  through  the  chevaux-de- 
frise  to  reach  Philadelphia  on  May  5,  John  Barry  learned  his 
"cruise  against  the  English  pirates"  (as  one  editor  termed  it) 
had  made  him  famous.  Even  the  most  sanguine  members  of  the 
Marine  Committee  had  not  anticipated  such  spectacular  suc- 
cess would  attend  the  hastily  outfitted  little  brigantine.  That 
Barry  had  captured  a  well-armed  tender,  given  safe  convoy  off 
the  capes  to  a  number  of  merchantmen,  and  eluded  an  enemy 
fleet  were  matters  discussed  freely  in  Congress  and  coffee  house. 
How  completely  he  had  outwitted  one  of  England's  best  sea 
captains,  however,  was  not  then,  nor  later,  understood  or  appre- 
ciated. Had  it  been,  his  reputation  would  have  been  more  en- 
hanced. 

By  contrast  with  the  accomplishments  of  Hopkins's  fleet, 
Barry's  achievements  were  outstanding.  The  former,  on  his  re- 
turn from  New  Providence,  had  failed  to  grasp  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  fame.  The  Continental  squadron  had  engaged  a 
single  British  war  vessel,  the  Glasgow,  of  twenty  guns,  and  per- 
mitted her  to  escape.  First  accounts  of  this  engagement  had 
been  glowing  enough  to  lead  John  Adams  to  wish  a  correspond- 
ent "joy  of  the  Admiral's  success."  Later  reports  contained 
many  disparaging  remarks  about  the  commodore's  ability.  The 
further  fact,  that  the  Continental  fleet  was  lying  idle  in  New 
London,  Connecticut,  while  Lord  Dunmore  continued  to  flour- 
ish in  the  Chesapeake,  had  already  raised  the  question  of  orders 
disobeyed.  As  against  the  growing  doubts  about  Hopkins, 
Philadelphia  recognized  that  in  John  Barry  it  had  found  a 
naval  captain  to  be  admired  and  toasted. 

Short-lived,  however,  was  the  exuberance  over  the  cruise  of 
the  Lexington.  Twenty-four  hours  after  Barry's  arrival,  the 
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rebel  capital  seethed  with  excitement  upon  another  subject. 
Two  of  the  frigates  at  the  cape  had  started  up  the  river ! 

"About  twelve,  alarmed  by  accounts  of  the  men-of-war  com- 
ing up,"  recorded  a  militant  Quaker  diarist.  "Our  alarm  gun 
was  fired,  the  flag  hoisted ;  sundries  much  alarmed." 

Of  the  ascent  of  the  Roebuck  and  Liverpool  to  above  Wil- 
mington, of  the  long-range  battles  between  them  and  the  row- 
galleys  on  May  8  and  99  and  of  their  return  to  their  stations 
with  a  better  appreciation  of  Philadelphia's  water  defenses, 
much  has  been  written.  As  John  Barry's  part  in  the  whole  af- 
fair was  slight,  we  shall  recount  only  that  phase  of  it  wherein 
he  participated. 

The  Lexington  had  gone  into  the  Continental  shipyard  for  a 
new  foremast  and  other  repairs.  Joshua  Humphreys  had  been 
urged  to  speed,  but  it  was  apparent  the  brigantine  would  not  be 
ready  for  at  least  a  week.  Instructing  Barry  to  await  develop- 
ments, the  Marine  Committee  centered  its  attention  upon  sup- 
plying Captain  Wickes,  of  the  Continental  ship  Reprisal,  with 
ammunition.  The  Reprisal  was  above  the  chevaux-de-frise  at 
Liberty  Island,  forming,  with  the  State  ship  Montgomery  and 
a  floating  battery,  a  second  line  of  defense.  The  schooner  Wasp 
had  slipped  into  the  Christiana  river  at  Wilmington  to  escape 
the  frigates,  and  the  Hornet,  which  had  been  pulled  off  Egg 
Island  flats,  was,  like  the  Lexington,  undergoing  repairs  in 
Philadelphia. 

A  cry  for  more  men  had  come  from  the  second  line  on  May  8. 
The  Reprisal  and  Montgomery  had  depleted  their  personnel  to 
reinforce  the  galleys  farther  down  the  river.  As  usual,  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  Marine  Committee  was  taken  by  Robert  Morris. 
His  order  to  Barry  was  dispatched  before  noon.  The  captain  was 
to  collect  his  officers  and  men  and  proceed  down  to  the  Montgom- 
ery, reporting  to  Captain  Thomas  Read,  who,  "by  Special 
Commission,  is  the  Commander  at  the  Chevaux  de  Frieze."  The 
Lexmgton9$  crew  was  to  be  used  to  fill  up  gaps  on  the  State 
ship,  the  Reprisal  and  the  battery. 

"We  expect  the  utmost  exertions  from  you,  your  officers  & 
Men  in  defending  the  Pass  at  Fort  Island,"  Morris  directed. 
At  the  last  moment,  the  Hornet  was  found  fit  to  sail,  so  a  post- 
script was  added  urging  Barry  to  put  his  crew  on  board  her. 
Seventy  hands  from  the  Lexington  and  her  own  crew  of  twenty- 
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five  jammed  the  Hornet  to  the  gunwales.  The  heavily-freighted 
little  sloop  reached  the  Montgomery  about  dawn  of  May  9, 
and  found  conditions  chaotic.  Read  had  not  heard  from  the 
first  line  of  defense  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  State  ship's 
magazine  had  been  emptied  of  powder,  her  crew  skeletonized 
to  reinforce  the  galleys.  On  top  of  that  a  committee  from  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  numerous  gentlemen  volunteers  were 
nullifying  the  captain's  efforts  to  establish  some  order.  Trans- 
ferring his  crew  to  the  Montgomery,  Barry  sent  a  messenger 
off  post-haste. 

"I  think  if  the  Lexington  was  Fited  out  to  Come  Down  she 
might  be  of  service,  for  the  More  thare  is  the  Better,"  he  wrote 
to  Morris.  Then,  the  excitement  seems  to  have  communicated 
to  him  also.  His  note  becomes  incoherent.  "If  you  think  I  shall 
be  of  More  service  heare  than  up,  I  think  she  Might  be  fited  by 
some  boddy  up,  then  some  of  the  Carpenters  ought  to  be  up 
than." 

Perhaps  Morris  knew  what  was  meant.  However,  getting  the 
Lexington  ready  in  time  was  impossible,  so  it  really  didn't  mat- 
ter. Nor  was  the  brigantine  necessary,  for  that  night  the  Roe- 
buck and  Liverpool  beat  a  prudent  retreat  down  the  river.  The 
galleys  followed  as  far  as  Newcastle,  but  Barry  and  his  crew 
returned,  on  May  11,  to  a  Philadelphia  which  again  breathed 
easily. 

One  result  of  the  British  foray  had  been  to  paralyze  ship- 
ping activities  in  the  Delaware.  Reinforcement  of  the  Roebuck 
by  the  Liverpool  (the  Fowey  had  sailed  for  Virginia)  had  made 
navigation  through  the  capes  extremely  perilous.  To  get  de- 
layed merchantmen  safely  to  sea  became  a  problem  resting 
squarely  in  the  lap  of  the  Marine  Committee.  All  the  vessels 
were  ladened  with  produce  for  France,  Holland,  or  the  French 
or  Dutch  West  Indies,  to  be  exchanged  at  the  ports  of  destina- 
tion for  powder  and  other  warlike  stores.  Likewise,  inbound 
shipments,  of  which  many  were  expected,  had  to  be  herded 
safely  past  the  blockading  frigates. 

Fortunately,  the  committee's  naval  strength  had  been  aug- 
mented by  the  return  of  the  Wasp  and  Hornet  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Reprised.  Sole  dependence  was  no  longer  upon 
Barry,  in  the  Lexvngton,  although  he  had  been  a  host  in  him- 
self during  April.  With  four  vessels  instead  of  one,  a  compre- 
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hensive  plan  of  operations  was  formulated.  The  quartet  of 
Continental  vessels  were  to  base  upon  Cape  May,  where  they 
would  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  frigates  and  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  cope  with  tenders  or  cutting-out  parties.  From 
this  vantage  point,  they  were  to  maintain  a  patrol  within  and 
without  the  bay,  give  fair  warning  to  inbound  vessels  to  enter 
the  Cape  May  channel  only  and  by  night,  and  provide  fair  oil- 
ing to  outbound  merchantmen.  Likewise,  they  could  afford  con- 
voy, if  needs  be,  up  the  bay  to  cargoes  containing  gunpowder, 
and  harass  the  enemy  frigates. 

Carrying  out  this  plan  devolved  upon  John  Barry,  who,  as 
senior  captain,  became  the  squadron  commander.  Its  execution 
depended  upon  how  soon  the  four  vessels  could  be  assembled 
under  Cape  May.  Barry's  resistless  energy  was  put  in  play  as 
soon  as  he  got  back  to  Philadelphia.  By  May  17,  he  had  the 
Lexington  out  of  the  Continental  shipyard,  and  had  conducted 
a  successful  rendezvous  in  the  city.  He  was  popular  and  the 
Lexington  was  considered  a  lucky  vessel.  Men  flocked  in  to  sign 
up  for  a  cruise,  and  among  them  was  another  John  Barry,  who 
appears  in  the  brigantine's  roster  as  "John  Barry  Serjant," 
born  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  first  of  four  additional  John 
Barrys,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Captain's  career,  appear  for 
a  brief  period  and  then  vanish  into  oblivion.  Of  this  sergeant 
of  marines  little  is  known.  He  enlisted  May  13  and  served  faith- 
fully. He,  with  the  others  enrolled  at  that  time,  swelled  the 
personnel  to  a  full  crew  of  110  officers,  men  and  boys. 

Far  better  armed  and  manned  than  he  had  been  in  March, 
John  Barry  dropped  down  the  river  in  the  Lexington,  passed 
through  the  chevaux-de-frise  and  joined  the  Reprisal  at  Ches- 
ter, on  May  21.  Captain  Hallock,  who  had  been  promoted  in 
mid-April  from  the  Wasp  to  the  Hornet,  came  down  the  next 
day.  There  was  delay  securing  bay  pilots  at  Chester,  but, 
finally,  the  three  vessels  proceeded  cautiously  southward.  On 
Saturday  morning,  May  25,  they  hove  to  in  the  shelter  of  Cape 
May,  where  the  Wasp  awaited  them. 

Charles  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  Hallock  on  the  Wasp, 
and  who,  like  Barry,  boasted  no  greater  naval  training  than  as 
a  shipmaster  out  of  Philadelphia  before  the  war,  came  on 
board  the  Lexington  to  report  the  situation. 

"The  Roebuck  has  gone,"  he  said.  "They  tell  me  she  sailed  a 
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week  ago.  Yon  frigate  in  Whorekiln  road  is  the  Liverpool.  Yes- 
terday she  took  a  prize — a  snow  with  a  white  ensign  and  a 
bunch  of  red  or  yellow  stripes.  Appears  to  be  in  ballast  and 
none  hereabouts  have  ever  seen  her  before." 

Barry  viewed  the  enemy  and  gave  Alexander  an  assignment : 

"If  the  breeze  holds,  you  might  reconnoitre  over  toward 
Henlopen.  Take  no  risks,  and  report  back  what  you  find." 

That  afternoon  the  Wasp  stretched  across  the  bay,  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  she  dared  to  the  enemy,  and  by  dusk  was 
again  at  Cape  May  with  no  additional  information.  At  dawn 
of  May  26,  however,  the  frigate  and  her  prize  were  gone  from 
their  station.  Here  was  opportunity  to  contact  Colonel  Fisher, 
at  Lewes,  and  Barry  grasped  it.  He  and  Alexander,  warily 
watching  to  seaward,  tacked  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and 
dropped  anchor  near  the  lighthouse.  Henry  Fisher  came  off  to 
them  in  a  small  boat,  a  figure  picturesque  in  appearance  and  in 
vocabulary. 

"Scared  her  off,  you  did,  Cap'n,"  he  told  Barry.  "She  sailed 
after  midnight  with  her  prize.  Bound  for  Virginia,  I'll  ven- 
ture." 

While  Barry  scarcely  believed  his  tiny  fleet  had  frightened 
a  twenty-eight  gun  frigate,  he  refrained  from  spoiling  the  col- 
onel's little  conceit,  and  sought  information  about  the  prize. 
Fisher  had  not  been  able  to  place  her. 

"Success  to  you  in  your  quest  of  the  pirate,"  was  the  colonel's 
parting  comment,  as  he  set  off  for  the  shore,  "I  make  no  doubt 
you'll  give  a  good  account  of  her." 

"Don't  be  expecting  too  much,"  Barry  called  after  him. 
"Remember,  Colonel,  four  and  six-pounders  are  scarce  a  match 
for  long  nines." 

How  wide  of  the  mark  was  Fisher's  prediction  that  the 
Liverpool  had  fled  through  fear,  they  learned  when  they  got 
back  to  Cape  May.  Lying  beside  the  Reprised  and  Hornet  was 
a  large  ship.  Wickes  reported  her  as  the  Juno,  prize  to  the 
privateers  Congress  and  Chance.  She  had  been  chased  by  the 
Liverpool  that  afternoon,  but  had  gotten  past  the  Overfalls 
where  the  enemy  was  afraid  to  follow.  Her  cargo  was  a  rich  one, 
and  Barry  ordered  the  Wasp  to  convoy  her  up  the  bay. 

So  the  frigate  was  lurking  off  shore,  eh?  Well,  that  raised  a 
possibility!  Weighing  before  dawn,  Barry,  in  company  with 
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Wickes  and  Hallock,  reconnoitred  toward  Cape  Henlopen. 
The  trio  stood  halfway  across  the  bay  and  tacked  to  port,  run- 
ning out  to  sea  for  a  short  stretch  and  then  veering  northward. 
What  Barry  had  in  mind  was  disclosed  shortly  after  daybreak, 
when  they  spotted  the  Liverpool  off  to  the  northeast.  Their 
way  back  to  Cape  May  was  clear,  but  there  was  no  haste  to  rush 
for  safety. 

To  Henry  Bellew,  captain  of  the  Liverpool,  it  seemed  a  God- 
given  opportunity  to  finish  off  the  three  rebel  vessels.  He  would 
learn,  as  had  Captain  Hamond,  that  John  Barry  was  a  slip- 
pery customer,  with  more  tricks  than  an  earnest  British  sea 
captain  could  fathom.  The  Liverpool  charged  in  from  sea, 
Bellew  noting  with  exultation  that  he  was  gaining  upon  his 
quarry.  To  his  astonishment,  he  saw  them  heave  to.  So  they 
meant  to  give  battle?  Fine!  He  would  be  ready! 

"Clear  ship  for  action,"  he  commanded,  and  the  Liverpool, 
bristling  to  the  teeth,  rushed  closer  upon  the  foolhardy  rebels. 

That  was  what  John  Barry  had  been  angling  for.  He 
watched  the  on-coming  frigate  with  a  calm  eye,  judged  her 
speed  accurately  and,  at  eleven  o'clock,  ordered  his  consorts  to 
make  sail  behind  the  Overfalls.  The  weather  was  a  bit  hazy  and 
Bellew,  in  his  anxiety  to  destroy  these  pesky  rebels,  threw  cau- 
tion to  the  wind.  Forgetful,  or  disdainful  of  the  shoals,  the 
frigate  pursued  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  flying  brig,  ship  and 
sloop.  Bellew  almost  had  them,  or  thought  he  had,  when  a  warn- 
ing cry  from  the  leadsman  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

"Four  fathoms !  Sandy  bottom !"  piped  that  worthy. 

On  the  Leocington,  John  Barry  swore  as  he  saw  the  Liverpool 
shorten  sail.  Another  few  minutes  and  the  king's  frigate  would 
have  run  hard  on  the  Overfalls. 

It  was  with  a  new  appreciation  of  his  opponents  that  Bellew 
extricated  his  ship  from  her  precarious  situation. 

"They  drew  me  upon  the  Over  falls,"  he  recorded,  "but  hav- 
ing a  Good  Pilot  I  escaped  touching  the  Ground,  and  they  got 
into  the  road  again,  where  is  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  Water.5* 

That  episode,  however,  disclosed  to  Barry  that  the  Hornet 
was  a  leaky,  untrustworthy  tub.  Henceforth  he  kept  Hallock 
at  anchor  under  the  cape.  As  the  Liverpool  had  disappeared 
again  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay  (a  fruitless  chase  of  several 
sail  had  lured  her  more  than  a  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Cape 
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Henlopen),  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  the  Reprisal  to 
sea  as  convoy  to  several  merchantmen.  Wickes  had  orders  to  get 
back  within  ten  days. 

The  task  of  patrolling  the  entrance  now  was  concentrated  in 
the  Lexington,  but  Barry  was  equal  to  it.  -And  he  had  a  new  op- 
ponent, the  British  sloop-of-war  Kingfislier,  Captain  Alexan- 
der Graeme,  which  sailed  into  Whorekihi  road  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  6,  coming  from  Halifax,  to  which  the  British  fleet  and 
army  had  repaired  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  March. 
Next  morning,  the  Liverpool  came  back.  Not  much  a  little 
brigantine  could  do  in  the  face  of  such  odds.  Maybe  not,  but 
Barry  did  not  view  it  in  that  light. 

Clearing  Cape  May  around  noon  on  June  7,  he  stood  to  sea, 
on  the  lookout  for  incoming  vessels.  Far  to  the  southeast,  he 
saw  the  Kingfisher  coming  out  from  Whorekiln  road,  and  off 
due  east  was  visible  a  strange  sail.  Lexington  and  Kingfisher 
stood  alike  for  her,  but  Barry  had  the  short  leg  of  the  triangle, 
and  came  up  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  was  a 
brig,  Walker,  master,  from  Cape  Nicola  Mole  for  Philadelphia 
with  a  cargo  of  salt,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  powder 
and  some  stand  of  arms.  As  the  brig  was  sluggish  and  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  Barry  boarded  her,  transferred  the  arms  and 
every  ounce  of  powder  to  the  Lexington,  and  offered  to  take  the 
master  and  hands  on  board.  Walker  refused.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  deserting  his  vessel,  and  preferred  taking  his  chance 
as  a  prisoner.  His  hands  stayed  with  him. 

"Best  of  luck  to  you,"  Barry  called,  as  the  Lexington  veered 
off.  "That  sloop's  the  Kingfisher,  and  they'll  be  a  bit  angry  to 
have  the  prime  part  of  the  cargo  lifted  under  their  noses." 

He  stood  off  in  the  gathering  darkness.  An  hour  later,  the 
Kingfisher  took  the  brig.  Towing  her  back  toward  Henlopen 
the  next  day,  Captain  Graeme  noted  "the  rebel  Brig  at  Anchor 
to  the  W*  W?"  Barry  lay  there  for  an  hour,  awaiting  some  hos- 
tile move  from  the  enemy.  None  came.  In  the  early  evening  of 
June  7,  he  weighed  and  sailed  back  to  Cape  May.  Inside  the 
roadstead  he  found  the  Reprised.  Wickes  had  returned  from  his 
convoy  cruise  without  incident  to  report  worthy  of  mention. 
Over  on  the  Liverpool,  Captain  Bellew  was  viewing  the  situa- 
tion differently. 

"There  has  been  some  time  past  laying  in  Cape  Mary  [sic ! 
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May]  road  a  large  Privateer  Ship  of  Eighteen  Eighteen 
pounders,  a  Brig  of  Sixteen  Sixes  and  Fours,  and  a  Sloop  of 
Ten  Six  Pounders,"  he  wrote  to  his  superior  at  Halifax.  "I  be- 
lieve Captain  Hamond  informed  you  of  my  very  great  misfor- 
tune in  having  been  taken  by  the  Rebel  Privateer,  now  in  my 
Sight,  my  Tender  with  a  Lieutenant  &  Twenty  Nine  Men." 

Not  only  was  Bellew,  in  his  reference  to  the  captured  tender 
Edward^  indicating  growing  respect  for  an  elusive  enemy ;  he 
was  also  grossly  exaggerating  the  armament  of  his  opponents. 


At  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  on  June  6,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  confirmed  a  Marine  Committee  recommenda- 
tion that  John  Barry  be  appointed  captain  of  one  of  the  four 
frigates  building  at  that  port.  No  need  for  Robert  Morris's  in- 
fluence to  bring  the  Captain  this  honor.  His  own  achievements 
in  the  Lexington  were  in  themselves  sufficient.  All  thirteen  frig- 
ates were  officially  named  that  day,  and  captains  were  assigned 
to  nine  of  them.  Our  chief  concern  is  the  quartet  on  the  ways 
along  the  Delaware,  and  the  appointees  to  them.  The  four  cap- 
tains, in  the  order  of  seniority,  were  Nicholas  Biddle,  John 
Barry,  Thomas  Read  and  Charles  Alexander.  Their  vessels 
were  the  Randolph,  of  thirty-two  guns ;  Effingham,  of  twenty- 
eight;  Washington,  of  thirty-two,  and  Delaware,  of  twenty- 
four.  But  the  order  of  their  building  progress  was  Randolph, 
Delaware,  Washington  and  Efflngham.  In  other  words,  Barry's 
Effingham  would  be  the  last  to  be  launched,  and,  in  June,  she 
was  still  months  from  completion. 

Of  the  four  captains,  Thomas  Read  and  Charles  Alexander 
were  in  Philadelphia.  The  former  resigned  from  the  State  ship 
Montgomery  at  once  to  accept  his  Continental  commission. 
Alexander  left  the  Wasp  to  her  first  lieutenant,  John  Baldwin, 
and  remained  in  the  city  until  he  should  be  called  formally  to 
the  Delaware.  Nicholas  Biddle  was  cruising  in  New  England 
waters  in  the  brig  Andrew  Doria,  still,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
sadly  disintegrated  Hopkins  squadron.  Barry,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  matching  wits  with  the  enemy  blockaders  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

News  of  his  good  fortune  reached  him  on  June  13,  when  the 
Wasp  came  down  the  bay  with  fresh  orders  concerning  the 
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little  fleet  under  Cape  May.  Wickes  was  to  be  detached  to  con- 
vey to  Martinico  a  newly  appointed  agent  from  Congress, 
William  Bingham,  who  had  come  passenger  to  the  cape  in  the 
schooner  under  her  new  commander.  Lieutenant  Baldwin.  Barry 
was  to  remain  on  the  station  in  the  Lexington  awaiting  subse- 
quent instructions.  For  consort  he  would  have  the  Wasp  only, 
the  Hornet  being  ordered  up  to  the  city  for  repairs.  Apart 
from  this  was  a  letter  from  Robert  Morris,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety.  It  urged  him  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  the  brigantine  Nancy,  Captain  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, soon  due  at  the  capes  with  a  cargo  of  powder  and  arms 
shipped  clandestinely  at  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas. 

Early  departure  of  the  Reprisal  was  frustrated  by  a  British 
reinforcement.  The  frigate  Orplwus,  Captain  Charles  Hudson, 
had  cast  anchor  in  Whorekiln  road  on  June  11.  For  a  week,  the 
Liverpool,  Kingfisher  and  Orpheus  maintained  a  cordon  across 
the  mouth  of  the  bay.  When  the  Liverpool  sailed  for  New 
York,  the  two  remaining  vessels  continued  active,  the  Orpheus 
off  Henlopen  and  the  Kingfisher  off  Cape  May,  and  each  fitted 
out  an  armed  tender.  As  the  weather  was  moderate  and  fair, 
visibility  was  high  and  any  move  on  the  part  of  the  Continental 
vessels  could  be  detected  quickly.  Barry  urged  Wickes  to  await 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  departure,  pointing  out  that 
when  he  did  sail,  he  could  give  convoy  to  a  number  of  mer- 
chantmen collecting  under  the  cape. 

June  wore  on  and  the  merchant  fleet  increased  in  numbers 
until  there  were  seventeen  sail  of  vessels  in  the  roadstead — the 
three  Continental  and  fourteen  others,  laden  with  cargoes  for 
France  and  the  West  Indies.  That  Barry's  advice  was  good  is 
borne  out  by  the  log  of  the  Kingfisher.  Captain  Graeme  kept 
his  glass  trained  almost  constantly  upon  them.  "Saw  fifteen  sail 
at  anchor  under  Cape  May,5'  he  recorded  at  noon  of  June  27, 
and  the  nert  morning  amplified  this  with  "saw  18  Sail  of 
Pirates  and  Merchantmen  at  anchor." 

The  lookout  on  the  cape  sent  an  urgent  message  to  John 
Barry  at  dusk  of  that  same  day.  There  was  a  brigantine  about 
five  leagues  due  east,  standing  in  toward  shore,  and  both  the 
Kingfisher  and  Orpheus  were  under  sail  toward  her  from  the 
southward.  A  hasty  council  of  war  on  the  Lexington  resulted 
in  that  vessel  and  the  Wasp  putting  out  to  the  assistance  of  the 
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stranger.  The  winds  were  too  light  for  the  Reprisal  to  join 
them,  but  her  barge,  under  Wickes's  younger  brother,  Richard, 
set  off  in  their  wake.  Darkness  intervened  when  they  were 
some  three  miles  off  shore,  and  Barry  decided  to  wait  out  the 
night  at  anchor. 

Gray  dawn  disclosed  the  brigantine  to  the  northeast,  heading 
in  for  the  shore  with  the  Orpheus  and  Kingfisher  in  hot  pursuit. 
Neither  the  Lexington  nor  the  Wasp  could  be  of  any  aid,  but 
there  was  opportunity  for  the  Reprisal's  barge.  Barry  gave 
young  Wickes  quick  orders  : 

"Board  her  if  you  can.  Tell  her  captain  to  run  close  in  shore. 
Keep  them  in  play  until  we  can  reinforce  you." 

While  the  barge  set  out,  the  Lexington  and  Wasp  stretched 
back  into  the  road.  Scarcely  had  they  dropped  anchor  when 
Barry  ordered  out  his  own  and  the  Wasp's  barges,  and  took 
personal  command  of  the  expedition.  Rumbling  fire  came  to 
them  out  of  the  northeast  when  they  rounded  Cape  May.  Bend- 
ing hard  to  the  oars,  the  boat  crews  sent  their  heavy  craft 
northward  along  the  coast.  The  sun  was  rising  when  they  came 
upon  the  brigantine,  fast  aground  in  Turtle  Gun  Inlet,  some 
three  miles  north  of  the  cape,  the  frigates  and  tenders  playing 
upon  her  with  all  the  guns  they  could  bring  to  bear,  but  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  effective. 

Barry  leaped  to  the  vessel's  deck,  and  was  met  by  Richard 
Wickes  and  the  master  of  the  brigantine. 

"Hugh  Montgomery,  by  the  powers,"  he  exclaimed,  for  here 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  "so  'tis  the  Nancy,  eh?" 

"We  got  through  in  the  barge,  Captain,"  Lieutenant  Wickes 
reported,  "with  them  firing  at  us  every  minute.  When  I  learned 
'twas  the  Nancy,  I  deemed  it  best  to  run  her  ashore,  so  we 
could  take  out  the  powder." 

"You  did  well,  lad,"  Barry  replied.  "Now,  take  the  boats  and 
start  emptying  her.  We'll  keep  boarding  parties  off." 

Meanwhile,  the  Kingfisher,  of  lighter  draft  than  the  Orpheus, 
had  closed  in  until  her  heavy  guns  were  within  range.  The  two 
tenders  flanked  her.  Under  cover  of  a  concentrated  fire,  most 
of  which  passed  overhead,  the  sloop-of-war  launched  four  boats. 
The  Nancy  was  armed  with  six  3-pounders.  These  were  manned 
by  the  men  from  the  Lexington,  the  brigantine's  crew  of  eleven 
and  the  hands  from  the  Reprisal  and  Wasp  being  employed 
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in  transshipping  the  powder.  Barry  directed  the  fire,  which 
was  so  effective  that,  after  a  half-hearted  effort,  the  boarding 
party  returned  to  the  Kingfisher.  By  this  time,  the  Orpheus 
had  edged  closer,  anchoring  finally  in  about  six  and  one-half 
fathoms  of  water,  and  announcing  her  presence  with  a  fusillade 
from  her  9-pounders. 

The  cannonade  arose  to  a  wild  crescendo  and  the  British  guns 
were  now  being  well  directed.  How  any  one  lived  on  the  doomed 
brigantine  is  hard  to  comprehend.  She  was  literally  being 
blasted  from  the  water,  hull  riddled,  spars  and  sails  shot  away, 
mainmast  sheered  a  few  feet  above  the  deck,  caboose  crushed 
beneath  the  impact  of  the  heavy  balls,  and  her  bulwarks  gashed 
and  splintered. 

Barry  dared  hold  his  men  no  longer  on  the  wreck  of  the  once 
trim  brigantine,  yet  but  265  of  her  386  half -barrels  of  gun- 
powder had  been  removed.  Well,  if  the  balance  could  not  be 
saved,  it  would  never  fall  into  British  hands.  He  and  Captain 
Montgomery  started  a  quantity  of  powder  in  the  cabin,  ran  a 
train  of  it  to  the  hold  and  another  to  the  deck,  where  they  im- 
provised a  time  fuse.  It  was  a  simple,  but  risky,  contrivance, 
made  by, pouring  fifty  pounds  of  powder  in  the  mainsail  and 
wrapping  it  into  as  many  folds  as  possible.  Then,  with  all  hands 
safely  in  the  remaining  boat  under  the  brigantine's  lee,  the 
two  captains  dropped  red  hot  coals  on  top  of  the  canvas  and 
fled  over  the  side. 

Fortunately  for  them,  the  contraption  worked,  as  there  was 
delay  when  one  daring  but  foolhardy  seaman  rushed  back  on 
board,  swarmed  up  the  tottering  foremast,  wrenched  loose  the 
flag  of  the  Grand  Union,  and  leaped  into  the  sea.  From  the 
stranded  brig  to  the  shore  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards.  They 
made  the  distance  in  safety,  having  paused  long  enough  to  haul 
the  savior  of  the  flag  into  the  boat.  Landing,  they  joined  the 
others  whose  muskets  were  plumping  away  at  a  new  cutting-out 
party.  This  time  the  Kingfisher  and  Orpheus  had  sent  off  five 
boats,  and  the  British  tars  stuck  to  their  oars  despite  the 
musketry  fire.  Well  in  the  lead  was  the  Kingfisher's  long-boat. 
She  reached  the  Nancy  and  her  crew — a  master's  mate  and  six 
seamen — leaped  upon  deck  with  an  exultant  cheer. 

At  that  moment,  the  powder  train  flared  downward  into  the 
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icier  of  the  episode  declares,  "was  heard  forty  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia." With  her,  in  that  shattering  blast,  went  the  seven  men 
from  the  Kingfisher,  blown  to  bits,  and  leaving  such  gruesome 
mementoes  as  "two  laced  hats  and  a  leg  with  a  garter."  Oars 
shattered,  men  wounded,  the  surviving  boats  pulled  slowly 
back.  Until  they  reported  to  their  respective  ships,  the  enemy 
guns  were  silent.  Then  they  broke  forth  anew  in  a  furious  can- 
nonade of  the  shore  line. 

Only  one  of  the  cannon  balls  that  swept  the  beach  found  a 
victim.  He  was  young  Richard  Wickes,  shot  mortally  through 
the  arm  and  body.  Lambert  Wickes,  coining  across  the  cape 
with  reinforcements  from  the  Reprisal,  arrived  as  the  lad 
breathed  his  last. 

John  Barry  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  grieving 
elder  brother. 

"A  braver  man  never  lived,"  he  said  in  simple  consolation. 

By  then  it  was  noon  of  June  29,  and  the  engagement  had 
ended.  The  enemy  ships  drew  off,  Graeme  of  the  Kingfisher, 
and  Hudson,  of  the  Orpheus,  having  learned,  as  had  Hamond 
and  Bellew  before  them,  that  John  Barry  was  a  hard  man  with 
whom  to  deal.  The  powder  was  carted  across  to  the  roadstead 
and  sent  up  the  bay  in  the  Wasp.  The  barges  returned  around 
the  cape.  Only  the  floating  debris  in  the  inlet  gave  evidence  of 
the  desperate  battle. 

On  Sunday,  June  30,  in  the  meeting  house  yard  at  Cape 
May,  with  bowed  and  uncovered  heads,  Barry  and  his  fellow 
officers  heard  preached  "a  very  deceant  Sermon,"  as  the  body 
of  Richard  Wickes  was  laid  at  rest. 

"We  have  this  consolation,"  wrote  Lambert  Wickes  on  July 
2,  "that  he  fought  like  a  brave  Man  &  was  fore  most  in  every 
Transaction  of  that  Day  this  is  confessed  by  Captn  Barry 
whome  was  present  all  the  Time." 


Because,  in  its  opinion,  "our  coast  is  now  lined  with  Men  of 
war  of  too  great  force  for  you  to  Cope  with,"  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee on  July  2,  had  determined  to  order  John  Barry  on  a 
cruise.  To  the  committee,  sitting  some  seventy  miles  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  it  appeared  that  Barry  could  be  of 
little  use  if  he  remained  "cooped  up  at  Cape  May."  Four  Brit* 
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ish  captains  would  scarcely  have  subscribed  to  this  belief,  for 
they  had  found  that  coping  with  the  elusive  and  resourceful 
Barry  was  beyond  their  abilities,  and  that,  at  no  time,  had  they 
had  him  "cooped  up"  anywhere. 

However,  with  the  misconception  it  had,  and  as  Barry's 
frigate  was  not  yet  launched,  the  committee,  in  ordering  a 
cruise,  told  the  Captain  that  it  was  "a  piece  of  Justice  due  to 
your  Merit,"  and  that  it  hoped  "fortune  may  favour  your  in- 
dustry and  reward  it  with  some  good  prizes."  The  cruising 
ground  was  left  to  his  discretion.  He  could  remain  at  sea  one 
or  two  months,  and,  as  the  new  Continental  sloop  Sachem  was 
also  bound  on  a  cruise,  he  might  choose  to  sail  in  concert  with 
her. 

The  instructions  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Isaiah 
Robinson,  of  the  Sachem,  who  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  July 
6,  and  delivered  them  two  days  later  at  Cape  May.  The  Lex- 
ington was  alone  in  the  roadstead,  the  Reprisal  having  sailed 
on  July  3,  convoying  the  merchant  fleet  and  bound  for  Mar- 
tinico. 

Barry  cast  an  appreciative  eye  over  the  Sachem.  They  had 
done  a  good  job  in  reconditioning  his  prize.  She  still  had  the 
old  lines  of  the  Edward,  but  she  was  no  longer  the  shattered 
sloop  he  had  sent  in  almost  two  months  before.  He  wanted  no 
cruising  in  concert,  however.  Experience  had  shown  that  small 
armed  vessels  could  operate  more  successfully  single-handed. 
As  his  orders  merely  suggested  a  joint  cruise,  he  proposed  to 
Captain  Robinson  that  they  keep  together  only  until  they  had 
cleared  the  cape,  and  then  seek  their  fortunes  separately.  On 
July  10,  brigantine  and  sloop  stood  to  sea.  That  day  the  Kmg- 
•fisher  was  enroute  to  New  York,  and  the  Orpheus  lay  at  anchor 
six  leagues  southeast  of  Cape  Henlopen,  so  their  departure  was 
unobserved. 

Parting  from  the  Sachem  some  distance  off  Cape  May, 
Barry  stood  east  by  south,  giving  the  shore  a  wide  berth.  He 
had  selected  for  his  hunting  ground  an  area  extending  from  off 
the  Virginia  capes  to  the  latitude  of  Hatteras,  but  for  more 
than  two  weeks  he  met  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  sail.  By  then  he 
was  in  latitude  35°  15'  north,  and  about  a  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Bermuda. 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  27,  a  lookout  reported  a  sail 
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off  to  leeward,  and,  a  little  later,  shouted  that  the  distant  ves- 
sel had  turned  in  her  tracks  and  was  ^fleeing  from  them  before 
the  wind.  Then  began  a  long,  stern  chase,  from  six  o'clock  until 
noon,  when  the  quarry,  a  sloop  of  above  fifty  tons  burden,  came 
within  range.  Barry  opened  fire  with  his  bow  guns,  but  his  first 
shots  passed  over  her.  She  replied  with  a  single  small  cannon 
which  was  poked  out  of  the  stern  cabin  window.  Twice  she 
yawed,  bringing  several  after  guns  of  slightly  heavier  metal  to 
bear,  but  her  aim  was  bad.  Both  times,  Barry  hove  up  and  re- 
turned the  compliment  with  a  broadside.  In  each  maneuvre,  the 
Lexington  gained,  until,  shortly  after  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, she  ran  up  alongside  the  sloop,  whose  master  popped  out 
on  the  poopdeck  crying: 

"Quarter !  We  surrender !  Quarter !" 

"What  ship  is  that?"  Barry  demanded. 

"The  Lady  Susan,  William  Goodrich,  master,  from  Ber- 
muda to  Virginia,"  was  the  reply.  Goodrich's  own  account  of 
his  reception  is  humorous. 

"When  carryed  on  board  of  the  Brig  Capt  Berry  receivd  me 
with  A  Grate  deal  of  Joy,"  he  wrote,  "giveing  me  a  harty  wel- 
com  on  board  of  the  Lexenton  Saying  that  he  never  was 
gladder  to  see  any  man  in  all  his  life,  altho  we  neaver  Saw  each 
other  before." 

Goodrich  failed  to  appreciate  the  irony  in  Barry's  greeting, 
for,  in  taking  the  Lady  Susan,  he  knew  he  had  grabbed  one  of 
the  little  fleet  with  which  the  hated  Lord  Dunmore  had  been 
harassing  the  rebels  in  the  Chesapeake.  Also,  he  knew  that  Wil- 
liam Goodrich  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  notorious  Tory  ship- 
master John  Goodrich.  The  Lady  Susan  had  been  dispatched 
to  Bermuda,  where  her  master  was  to  purchase  an  eighteen  gun 
brig,  but  no  such  vessel  had  been  available.  She  was  returning 
when  Barry  happened  upon  her.  Eight  4-pounders  and  the 
3-pounder  which  had  been  fired  from  the  cabin  window  com- 
prised her  armament.  Her  crew  numbered  ten,  and  seven  of 
them  that  day  severed  their  allegiance  to  Dunmore  and  signed 
on  the  Lexington.  Among  them  was  a  lad,  who  would  later  rise 
to  fame  in  the  American  naval  service — Richard  Dale,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  accepted  a  berth  as  master's  mate.  A  prize  crew 
sailed  the  sloop  off  that  night.  Without  mishap,  the  Lady  Su- 
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san  passed  through  the  Delaware  capes,  reaching  Philadelphia 
on  August  2,  where  the  newspapers  announced  that  Barry  had 
captured  a  privateer  commanded  by  "another  of  those  in- 
famous Goodriches,  of  Virginia." 

For  more  than  a  month  thereafter,  Barry's  luck  seemed  to 
have  failed.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  August,  some  distance 
northeast  of  Cape  Charles,  they  bore  down  upon  a  small  sloop. 
As  they  neared  her,  the  Lexington  raised  an  English  Jack,  and, 
under  false  colors,  swept  alongside. 

"Ahoy,  there,"  Barry  called.  "This  is  the  Asia's  tender  out 
of  New  York.  Who  are  you?" 

The  master  and  hands  of  the  sloop  raised  a  glad  cheer. 

"The  Betsy,  Samuel  Kerr,  master,"  came  the  relieved  reply. 
"From  Virginia  with  supplies  for  the  fleet." 

Loud  laughter  rang  from  the  deck  of  the  Lexington*  as 
Barry  proclaimed  their  real  identity. 

"This  is  the  Lexington,  in  the  service  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. We'll  take  charge  of  your  supplies,  my  hearty-" 

A  discomfited  Tory  master,  so  dumf ounded  that  his  conster- 
nation even  amused  the  captive  William  Goodrich,  promptly 
surrendered  his  vessel.  Barry  put  a  strong  prize  crew  on  board, 
placing  Goodrich  also  on  the  sloop,  and  directing  the  prizemas- 
ter  to  deliver  both  skippers  to  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Safety.  Good  fortune  attended  this  second  prize,  which  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  on  September  5. 

The  Lexington's  cruise  came  near  ending  fatally  about  two 
weeks  later.  In  the  height  of  a  violent  storm,  lightning  struck 
the  little  brigantine.  Every  man  on  duty  at  the  time  "was  pros- 
trated senseless."  Barry,  leaping  from  his  cabin,  had  all  hands 
piped  on  deck  and  the  vessel  under  control  by  the  time  the  vic- 
tims began  to  recover.  Temporary  shock  wore  off  quickly,  but 
the  damage  to  the  Lexington's  rigging  was  too  extensive  for 
anything  but  emergency  repairs.  Thereafter,  they  limped  for 
the  Delaware,  found  the  capes  free  of  enemy  frigates,  and 
stood  up  the  bay. 

On  September  26,  the  Lexmgton  anchored  off  Philadelphia, 
and  two  days  later  Barry  relinquished  command  of  the  brigan- 
tine he  had  made  famous.  His  account  of  his  services  upon  her 
consists  of  a  modest  summing  up  in  a  single  sentence.  He 
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"Cleared  the  Coast  of  all  Small  Cruisers  that  was  out  on  it  by 
taking  some  of  them  and  Keeping  the  others  in  port  Alltho  at 
that  time  there  was  a  forty  fore  gun  ship  and  two  Frigates  of 
the  Enemy  in  the  Capes." 

Such  brevity  fails  to  do  his  accomplishments  justice. 


mi. 

TRENTON  AND  PRINCETON 


IN  THE  well-nigh  three  months  that  John  Barry  had  been  at 
sea  in  the  Lexington,  rebellion  against  the  British  ministry  had 
metamorphosed  into  revolution  against  England's  king.  To  the 
tall  Captain,  back  from  a  second  successful  cruise,  it  made  lit- 
tle difference.  His  resolution  to  serve  his  adopted  country  had 
been  based  upon  his  lifelong  hatred  of  British  intolerance  and 
oppression.  Whether  the  long  series  of  parliamentary  acts  lev- 
eled at  the  provinces  was  the  work  of  king's  ministers  or  the 
king  himself  seemed  to  him  immaterial.  The  orators  might  label 
it  as  a  war  against  ministerial  persecution,  or  as  against  the 
tyranny  of  George  III.  John  Barry  considered  ministry  and 
king  synonymous  for  the  brutal  system  he  hated  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul. 

Deeper  than  that,  he  could  sense  the  need  for  colonial  inde- 
pendence before  the  American  continent  lay  ground  as  help- 
lessly under  the  British  heel  as  did  the  land  of  his  birth.  He 
knew,  likewise,  that  this  new  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whose  ringing  language  he  now  had  opportunity  to  read,  could 
only  state  the  principles  of  liberty.  It  would  require  men,  guns, 
powder  and  hard  fighting  to  make  that  liberty  a  reality.  Per- 
haps he  may  have  over-emphasized  in  his  mind  the  possible  fate 
of  the  colonies,  but,  with  his  background  of  experience,  this 
should  not  be  wondered  at.  Those  keen  brown  eyes  of  his  had 
gazed,  in  his  youthful  days,  upon  a  prostrate  Ireland,  and,  by 
the  powers,  he  never  wanted  to  witness  this  new  land  in  the  same 
sorry  plight. 

During  his  absence  much  had  transpired  to  change  not  only 
the  political  but  the  military  situation.  In  the  latter  develop- 
ments, he  could  take  no  joy.  A  few  weeks  before,  New  York 
City  had  fallen  into  British  hands  after  a  brief  campaign, 
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which  had  witnessed  sanguine  fighting  on  Long  Island  fol- 
lowed by  panicky  retreat  from  Manhattan.  The  two  Howes> 
returning  in  force  from  Halifax,  had  atoned  for  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  with  a  stroke,  that,  just  then,  looked  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  campaign  to  sever  New  England  from  her  sister  states 
to  the  south.  Coming  down  from  the  St.  Lawrence  was  another 
British  force,  pouring  along  at  the  heels  of  the  decimated  Con- 
tinental regiments  whose  crusade  into  Canada  had  collapsed. 
Between  this  menace  and  the  victorious  Howes,  the  embattled 
Americans,  from  Ticonderoga  to  Harlem,  might  yet  be  exter- 
minated. 

Concentration  upon  New  York,  however,  had  benefitted  other 
parts  of  the  newly  conceived  United  States  of  North  America. 
Sir  Peter  Parker  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  fleet  after  his 
first  attack  on  Charlestown  had  ended  in  dismal  failure.  Lord 
Dunmore  had  been  forced  to  forgo  his  eff orts  to  reconquer  Vir- 
ginia when  the  Roebuck  and  her  consorts  were  needed  by  Lord 
Howe.  Even  the  blockading  frigates  had  vacated  the  Delaware 
capes,  which  explained  to  Barry  why  he  and  his  prizes  had  en- 
tered the  bay  unmolested.  It  explained  also  how  the  Reprisal, 
from  Martinico,  the  brig  Andrew  Doria,  under  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  and  the  sloop  Sachem,  the  two  latter  from  cruises,  had 
slipped  in  a  week  or  so  earlier,  with  nary  a  sight  of  the  enemy* 

There  were  more  naval  men  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in 
early  October  than  there  had  been  in  the  fall  of  1775,  before 
Hopkins's  fleet  sailed.  Among  them  were  nine  captains,  includ- 
ing five  who  had  been  appointed  to  some  of  the  new  frigates — 
Barry,  Biddle,  Alexander,  Read,  and  John  Manley.  The  latter 
had  journeyed  clear  from  Massachusetts  to  press  his  rights  to 
seniority  through  having  commanded  Washington's  fleet  in 
New  England  before  Hopkins  and  his  officers  were  even  thought 
of.  All  of  them  were  resplendent  in  their  new  dress  uniforms — 
regulation  attire  prescribed  by  the  Marine  Committee  a  month 
before. 

As  the  last  to  arrive  in  port,  Barry  probably  was  the  last  to 
be  properly  tailored.  Unfortunately,  no  painter  consigned  the 
tall,  distinguished  looking  Captain  to  canvas  at  that  time. 
Barry  portraits  came  later,  when  he  had  grown  a  bit  portly 
and  when  the  uniforms  of  the  Revolution  had  been  replaced  by 
the  blue  and  gold  of  the  American  navy.  So  we  have  to  imagine 
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him  in  his  Continental  uniform,  which,  for  a  captain,  was  of 
dark  blue  with  lapels  faced  in  red,  collar  standing  erect,  slash 
cuffs  and  flat  yellow  buttons.  Where  the  coat  fell  apart  was 
visible  a  red  waistcoat  edged  with  narrow  white  lace.  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  a  striking  costume.  Certainly  it  was  colorful.  And 
the  Captain  wore  it  well. 

These  gentlemen  in  uniform  had  one  topic  of  conversation. 
That  was  the  pending  congressional  decision  upon  seniority. 
Nightly  for  some  weeks,  the  Marine  Committee  had  been 
meeting  in  secret  sessions  to  wrestle  with  this  question.  Theoret- 
ically, the  captains  in  Hopkins's  fleet,  by  priority  of  appoint- 
ment, should  have  headed  the  list,  but  Hopkins  and  many  of  his 
commanders  were  in  bad  odor  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and 
brother  Stephen,  with  his  wit  and  Jamaica  spirits,  was  no 
longer  active  on  the  Marine  Committee.  Since  March,  begin- 
ning with  the  appointment  of  John  Barry,  the  committee  had 
commissioned  more  than  a  dozen  captains  who  had  held  no  com- 
mand in  the  first  fleet.  Influence  and  intrigue  worked  behind  the 
scenes  in  behalf  of  some  of  these,  and  to  have  been  a  Hopkins 
captain  was  rapidly  becoming  a  liability.  Merit  had  its  place  in 
the  committee  considerations,  but,  from  the  final  results,  it  did 
not  prove  a  deciding  factor  in  determining  the  captain  who 
should  top  the  list. 

When  the  astounding  order  of  seniority  was  approved  by 
Congress,  on  October  10,  the  captains  learned  that  the  ranking 
officer  in  the  Continental  navy  was  James  Nicholson,  of  Mary- 
land. Nicholson  had  been  appointed  in  June  to  the  frigate  built 
at  Baltimore.  Prior  to  that  he  had  commanded  a  vessel  in  Mary- 
land's little  coast  defense  fleet.  How  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
preferment  can  be  laid  to  the  cunning  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia.  Any  one  of  a  half-dozen  others  were  far  more 
worthy  of  the  honor,  based  upon  actual  performance  to  that 
time.  But  Nicholson  had  the  pull. 

John  Barry  fared  well  in  this  ranking.  He  was  seventh  on  the 
list.  Merit,  plus  Robert  Morris's  influence,  could  place  him  no 
higher.  Preceding  him,  after  Nicholson,  were  John  Manley, 
Hector  McNeill,  Dudley  Saltonstall,  Nicholas  Biddle  and 
Thomas  Thompson.  With  the  seniority  of  Manley,  Saltonstall 
and  Biddle,  he  had  no  quarrel,  but  McNeill  and  Thompson, 
favored  sons  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  respec- 
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tively,  had  even  less  claim  to  their  respective  positions  than 
Nicholson.  That  famous  seniority  list,  as  the  war  rolled  on, 
would  stir  up  a  peck  of  trouble  and  ill-feeling,  but,  in  October, 
1776,  it  was  accepted ;  if  not  with  good  grace,  at  least,  with  an 
air  of  resignation. 

In  establishing  his  rank,  Congress  had  also  confirmed  Barry's 
previous  appointment  to  the  Effingham.  Of  the  quartet  of  frig- 
ates building  at  Philadelphia,  she  alone  was  still  on  the  ways, 
The  Randolph  and  Delaware  had  been  launched  in  July  and 
the  Washington  in  August.  Outfitting  the  first  two  had  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  Marine  Committee,  Both  had  their 
guns — twenty-six  12-pounders  and  six  6-pounders  on  the  Ran- 
dolph, and  twenty-four  9-pounders  on  the  Delaware — but  fur- 
nishing them  had  used  up  every  available  heavy  cannon  in  the 
rebel  capital.  Halfway  through  the  equipping  of  the  Delaware, 
the  supply  of  coal  gave  out.  Without  fuel  for  the  furnaces,  her 
anchors  and  other  iron  work  could  not  be  forged.  Prospects  for 
the  Washington  and  Effingham  certainly  were  not  bright, 
when,  on  October  31,  the  latter  frigate  finally  slid  into  the  river 
from  Bruce  &  Co.'s  shipyard  in  Kensington.  At  least,  Barry's 
command  was  afloat — a  potent  fighting  craft  if  ever  they  found 
9  and  12-pounders  to  frown  from  the  ports  pierced  along  her 
126  foot  gundeck. 

Perhaps  the  next  step  taken  by  Congress  encouraged  him  to 
believe  outfitting  would  be  expedited.  To  relieve  the  overworked 
Marine  Committee  in  handling  all  the  multitudinous  matters 
pertaining  to  the  vessels  in  the  Delaware,  a  Navy  Board  was 
authorized.  Appointed  to  it  in  early  November  were  John 
Nixon  and  John  Wharton,  onetime  part  owners  of  the  Black 
Prince  and  Barry's  good  friends.  Later  in  the  month,  a  third 
member  was  named,  Francis  Hopkinson,  man  of  letters  and 
naval  law,  and,  until  his  new  appointment,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey.  How  he  and  Barry  got  along  will  be 
developed  later.  At  any  rate,  the  Navy  Board  of  the  Middle 
District  had  taken  over  all  naval  duties  in  the  port  by  Novem- 
ber 18.  That  it  did  not  function  smoothly  from  the  start  was 
no  fault  of  its  own.  The  blame  lay  entirely  with  the  Brothers 
Howe. 

On  Tuesday,  November  19,  coming  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
Congress  learned  that  the  British  had  overwhelmed  Fort  Wash- 
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ington,  on  the  Hudson ;  that  the  Continental  army  had  evacu- 
ated Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  was  falling  back  across 
that  state,  and  that  Howe  was  in  pursuit.  British  frigates  had 
reappeared  off  the  Delaware  earlier  in  the  month,  and  Henry 
Fisher  reported,  also  on  November  19,  that  their  number  had 
increased  from  two  to  seven.  As  the  enemy  from  Canada  had 
been  dissuaded  from  its  southern  campaign  by  Benedict  Ar- 
nold's heroic  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  it  took  no  large  degree 
of  intelligence  to  see  that  the  British  objective  had  changed. 
No  longer  was  the  effort  to  separate  the  states  by  way  of  the 
Hudson.  The  Howes  were  bent  upon  wintering  in  Philadelphia. 

Calls  for  militia,  for  volunteers,  for  cannon,  for  hospital  sup- 
plies, for  courage,  emanated  from  Congress  and  the  Council  of 
Safety.  Ropemakers,  sailmakers,  caulkers,  carpenters,  ship- 
wrights, coopers  dropped  their  tools  and  flocked  to  the  colors. 
Work  on  the  frigates  stopped.  As  Washington's  letters  came 
in  almost  daily,  Congress  noted,  by  the  changing  location  of 
headquarters,  that  the  army  was  in  full  retreat.  The  commander- 
in-chief  pled  for  reinforcements,  urging  that  the  rendezvous 
be  the  Pennsylvania  shore  of  the  Delaware  from  Bristol  north 
to  Trenton.  Philadelphia  responded  with  martial  ardor.  Its  city 
associators  paraded  in  review,  on  November  28,  and  began 
marching  off  in  companies  the  next  day.  With  them  went  John 
Nixon,  colonel  of  one  of  the  battalions.  Navy  Board  matters 
could  wait. 

The  five  naval  captains  remaining  in  port — all  others  having 
sailed  on  various  missions  during  October — put  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  addressed  Congress  on  November  30.  This  address 
is  among  the  missing  papers  in  the  records  of  Congress.  Barry 
identified  his  part  of  it  later  as  an  offer  "to  take  some  heavy 
Cannon  with  a  Company  of  Vollenteers  to  defend  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  and  assist  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Enemy."  Congress  referred  it  to  the  Marine  Committee 
with  orders  "to  pursue  such  measures  as  they  think  proper  in 
consequence  thereof." 

Because  the  Randolph  and  Hornet  virtually  were  ready  for 
sea,  the  committee  felt  that  Biddle  and  John  Nicholson,  the 
respective  commanders,  should  stay  with  their  ships  and  seek 
an  opportunity,  if  worst  came  to  the  worst,  to  get  them  out  past 
the  blockaders.  The  offers  of  Charles  Alexander,  John  Barry 
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and  Thomas  Read  were  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  the  crew  of 
the  Delaware  marched  off  on  December  1.  Barry  and  Read 
started  to  make  good  on  their  promise  to  enlist  volunteers, 
neither  captain  having  as  yet  a  single  hand  enrolled  for  their 
frigates.  In  their  enthusiasm,  both  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
almost  every  available  man  was  already  in  the  associators.  They 
managed  to  cajole  some  likely  fellows  from  several  privateers 
in  the  port,  but  the  total  of  their  efforts  was  a  scant  sixty  men. 
A  spinster,  Jane  How  by  name,  cooked  several  days'  rations  for 
them.  Some  heavy  cannon,  on  hastily  constructed  carriages, 
were  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  nondescript  lot,  with  two 
determined  naval  captains  in  joint  command,  set  off  on  the  road 
to  Bristol  about  December  9. 


John  Cadwalader,  Philadelphia  blue-blood  and  senior  colonel 
of  the  city  militia  battalions,  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Gen- 
eral Washington's  army  on  December  11.  The  retreat  across  Jer- 
sey had  ended  at  last  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware. 
The  Continental  army  lay  stretched  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  V,  from  Coryell's  ferry  down  to  be- 
low Bristol.  Headquartered  in  the  latter  town,  Cadwalader's 
entire  force  consisted  of  the  Philadelphia  militia  brigade,  sup- 
ported in  the  river  by  a  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  row-galleys. 
His  left  flank  had  liaison  with  the  right  wing  of  General  Ewing's 
division  opposite  Bordentown;  his  right  flank,  Colonel  John 
Nixon's  battalion,  lay  astride  the  mouth  of  Neshaminy  creek 
at  Dunk's  ferry. 

Over  in  Jersey,  Howe's  army,  12,000  strong,  was  posted  at 
Trenton,  Penny  Town  and  almost  to  Bordentown,  "waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  cross  over."  No  one  knew  where  the  passage 
would  be  attempted,  but  the  vulnerable  point  was  regarded  as 
between  Trenton  Falls  and  Bordentown.  Should  it  be  launched 
thus,  the  brunt  of  defending  the  river  would  fall  upon  Ewing's 
division.  Washington,  anticipating  that  division  would  be  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  holding  off  an  overwhelming  force,  had 
provided  a  second  line  of  defense  along  the  passes  of  the  Nesh- 
aminy. To  hold  the  Neshaminy  to  the  bitter  end  was  the  assign- 
ment given  Cadwalader. 

John  Barry,  Thomas  Read  and  their  volunteer  artillery  com- 
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pany  arrived  at  Bristol  that  day.  The  colonel  commanding  wel- 
comed them  with  open  arms  when  they  reported  at  headquarters 
in  Bessonett's  tavern.  They  brought  one  thing  he  needed  most 
— cannon.  But  he  could  not  see  why  it  required  two  experienced 
naval  captains  to  command  so  small  a  battery.  Cadwalader 
knew  both  men  by  reputation,  and  John  Nixon,  who  was  in 
attendance  at  a  council  of  war,  put  in  a  prompt  word  for 
Barry.  The  Captain's  talents,  suggested  Nixon,  would  better 
grace  the  commanding  officer's  official  family.  So  Read  took 
sole  command  of  the  battery,  and  John  Barry  was  attached  to 
headquarters  as  an  aide-de-camp. 

The  first  phase  of  the  winter  campaign  of  1776-1777  is, 
probably,  the  best  known  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. It  needs  no  detailed  retelling  here.  Every  school  boy  is 
familiar  with  the  facts ;  how  Howe  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking 
Philadelphia  until  spring,  and  returned  to  New  York  to  spend 
a  pleasant  winter ;  how  the  British  army  quartered  itself  in  the 
New  Jersey  hamlets  with  Rail's  Hessians  at  Trenton;  how 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  on  Christmas  night  with  the 
pick  of  the  Continental  army,  and  marched  down  the  Jersey 
side  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  dawn,  and  win  a  sensational  vic- 
tory. 

Much  as  we  regret  to  admit  it,  John  Barry  was  not  at  Tren- 
ton. His  experiences  that  day  were  with  Cadwalader's  brigade 
at  Bristol.  They,  too,  had  expected  to  cross  and  come  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  rear.  Floating  ice  above  Bristol  had  frustrated 
an  attempt  at  that  point,  so  they  tried  it  at  Dunk's  ferry.  Cad- 
walader had  been  reinforced,  but  the  backbone  of  his  brigade 
was  still  the  Philadelphia  militia.  Four  companies  from  a  Phila- 
delphia battalion  and  some  Delaware  militia  made  the  crossing. 
Then  the  tide  turned  and  a  vast  field  of  ice  shifted  in  and  cut 
off  the  Jersey  shore.  It  prevented  the  landing  of  any  cannon 
and  without  cannon  Cadwalader  felt  the  effort  would  be  futile. 
Those  who  had  crossed  were  withdrawn,  and  the  brigade  re- 
turned to  Bristol  in  time  to  hear  Washington's  victorious  guns 
in  their  matinal  song  at  Trenton. 

Spurred  by  the  story  of  the  victory  up  the  river,  which 
reached  him  by  courier  in  the  afternoon  of  December  26,  Cad- 
walader passed  his  entire  force  across  the  Delaware  to  Burling- 
ton the  next  day,  to  learn,  some  hours  later,  that  Washington 
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had  returned  to  the  west  bank.  Nothing  daunted,  the  doughty 
colonel  pushed  up  the  river  to  Bordentown.  His  advance  guard 
entered  the  town  in  the  early  afternoon  of  December  28  and 
found  the  enemy  gone.  All  reports  indicated  the  retreat  had 
been  hasty  and  was  being  retarded  by  a  heavy  baggage  train. 
"I  hope  to  fall  on  their  rear,"  he  wrote  his  commander-in-chief , 
and  announced  his  next  destination  as  Crosswicks,  five  miles 
east  of  Bordentown.  Washington  called  off  the  pursuit  at  that 
point,  and  the  Philadelphia  brigade  remained  at  Crosswicks 
until  the  year  closed. 

And  now  we  approach  the  second  phase  of  this  epochal  cam- 
paign. Washington  was  again  in  Trenton,  the  entire  army  hav- 
ing recrossed  the  Delaware.  The  enemy,  fully  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  that  Christmas  night  surprise  party,  was  massing 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  for  a  grand  attack.  Should  the  Con- 
tinental army  again  place  the  Delaware  between  itself  and  the 
infuriated  British?  The  great  commander-in-chief  decided 
against  further  retreat. 

Orders  were  dispatched  to  Cadwalader  to  bring  his  men 
in  from  Crosswicks.  They  moved  out  in  the  evening  of  January 
1,  marching  up  the  White  Horse  road  in  orderly  fashion.  John 
Barry  rode  with  the  staff  and  was  with  Cadwalader  the  next 
morning  when  the  latter  reported  to  George  Washington.  It 
was  the  Captain's  first  meeting  with  the  eminent  Virginian 
who  commanded  the  Continental  army.  Of  it  he  makes  no  men- 
tion ;  nor  does  Washington.  It  was  not  likely,  in  the  tension  of 
that  day,  that  a  naval  officer  on  Cadwalader's  staff  should  make 
an  impression  upon  the  commander-in-chief.  Later,  it  would 
be  a  different  story. 

For  the  present,  there  were  immediate  orders  to  be  carried 
to  the  various  units  comprising  the  newly  arrived  brigade. 
Probably  it  fell  to  Barry's  lot  to  instruct  Thomas  Read's  naval 
gunners  to  take  up  a  position  covering  the  narrow  stone-arched 
bridge  spanning  Assunpink  creek.  In  doing  so,  he  could  en- 
vision the  position  of  the  American  army.  It  lay  not  in  Tren- 
ton, but  to  the  east  of  it,  stretched  along  the  far  bank  of  the 
creek  from  the  Delaware  to  Phillips's  Ford,  a  good  two  miles 
above  the  little  town.  His  own  post  with  Cadwalader  he  found 
to  be  an  open  field  a  full  mile  away  from  the  bridge  where  he 
had  posted  Read's  battery.  Thus,  in  the  fighting  of  that  day, 
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January  2,  when  the  British  pushed  into  Trenton  and  tried  to 
storm  the  bridge,  he  again  had  no  active  part*  Some  British 
field  pieces  sent  an  occasional  ball  toward  Cadwalader's  men, 
but  that  was  all.  Read's  naval  guns,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
in  the  thick  of  it. 

That  second  encounter  at  Trenton — the  British  effort  to 
force  Assunpink  creek — was  largely  an  artillery  duel  with 
plenty  of  noise,  but  slight  loss  of  life.  It  ended  when  darkness 
fell.  Lord  Cornwallis,  planning  to  deliver  the  coup-de-grace 
in  the  morning,  hurried  up  reinforcements  for  the  grand  at- 
tack. Camp  fires  blazed  where  British  and  Hessians  settled 
down  to  wait  out  the  cold  night.  Other  camp  fires  gleamed  across 
the  creek,  where  shadowy  figures  could  be  seen  patrolling  the 
bridge-head,  and  the  thud  and  clump  of  shovel  and  axe  gave 
evidence  that  the  rebel  army  was  digging  in  for  a  last  ditch 
stand.  At  least,  so  the  British  thought. 

Washington's  famous  flanking  march  around  the  enemy  in 
the  dead  of  night,  while  400  men  tended  the  fires  on  Assunpink 
creek,  and  made  much  noisy  to-do  over  felling  a  few  trees  and 
digging  some  shallow  trenches,  is  one  of  the  high  spots  of  his 
military  genius.  And  up  the  Sand  Town  road,  shortly  after 
midnight,  as  part  of  this  brilliant  maneuvre,  went  Cadwala- 
der's brigade.  To  the  staff  fell  the  lot  of  carrying  orders  to  the 
various  units  and  seeing  that  each  moved  off  in  silence  and  with 
dispatch.  Would  we  could  describe  Barry's  activities  that  night. 
In  referring  to  them  later,  he  made  a  single,  unsatisfactory 
comment : 

"What  services  I  rendered  is  best  Known  to  his  Excellency 
&  the  Officers  who  then  served  under  him." 

Unfortunately,  neither  Washington  nor  any  of  his  officers 
ever  supplied  a  written  account  of  those  services.  Hence,  we  can 
only  picture  Barry  as  one  of  the  toiling  army,  which,  through 
the  bitter  night,  struggled  along  a  lane  that  at  times  narrowed 
to  a  cow-path,  stumbling  over  stumps,  sloshing  through  ice- 
crackling  bogs,  to  reach  Stony  Brook,  two  miles  from  Prince- 
ton, at  daybreak  on  January  3.  In  advance  was  Hugh  Mercer's 
brigade  and  right  behind  came  Cadwalader's  men. 

The  story  of  that  day  has  often  been  told;  how  two  British 
regiments  bound  for  Trenton  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  advanc- 
ing rebels  and  deployed  to  their  left  to  gain  cover  of  an  orchard 
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and  repel  the  American  advance ;  how  Mercer's  brigade,  mak- 
ing for  that  same  orchard,  gained  the  objective  first,  but  could 
not  withstand  the  cold  steel  of  the  charging  British ;  how  Hugh 
Mercer  and  Colonel  John  Haslet,  of  the  Delaware  line,  and  a 
half-dozen  other  brilliant  Continental  officers  died  in  that  fif- 
teen minutes  of  ferocious,  hand-to-hand  fighting;  and  how 
Washington,  advancing  with  Cadwalader,  risked  his  life  re- 
peatedly in  rallying  what  was  left  of  Mercer's  brigade. 

It  was  the  Philadelphia  militia  and  Hitchcock's  New  Eng- 
land Continentals,  who  stopped  the  British  advance  until  the 
balance  of  the  army  came  into  action.  John  Barry  may  have 
missed  the  fighting  at  Trenton,  but  he  had  his  share  of  it  at 
Princeton,  for  Cadwalader  and  his  staff  were  in  the  thick  of 
the  engagement,  and  participated  in  the  rousing  "fox  hunt," 
when  more  than  300  British  regulars  were  bagged  in  the  wild 
pursuit  that  closed  the  bloody  action.  There  was  no  rest  for 
the  wearied  and  victorious  Americans.  Cornwallis,  furious  at 
being  duped,  was  on  his  way  from  Trenton;  in  fact,  his  ad- 
vance guard  entered  one  end  of  Princeton  at  noon  as  the  rear 
of  Washington's  army  moved  out  of  the  town  to  the  northward. 
Before  midnight,  the  Continental  troops  had  reached  Somer- 
set Court  House,  in  the  hilly  country  north  of  Princeton,  while 
Cornwallis,  fearful  of  his  supplies  at  New  Brunswick,  had 
given  over  all  thought  of  pursuit  and  had  marched  on  to  his 
New  Brunswick  base,  evacuating  all  the  conquered  territory 
between  there  and  the  Delaware. 

By  easy  stages  thereafter,  the  American  army  moved  on 
north  to  Pluckemin,  on  January  4,  and  to  Morristown,  on 
January  7.  Into  headquarters  in  Freeman's  tavern,  on  January 
8,  was  ushered  a  British  officer  from  New  Brunswick  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  He  delivered  a  letter  from  Cornwallis,  requesting 
permission  to  send  a  surgeon  and  medicines  to  care  for  the 
British  wounded  at  Princeton  and  a  convoy  of  baggage  and 
supplies  for  the  Hessians  captured  at  Trenton  and  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  Knowing  the  venom  of  New  Jersey  patriots 
against  the  Hessians,  the  commander-in-chief  considered  the 
proposal,  and  finally  consented,  providing  the  Hessian  supply 
detachment  bore  no  arms  and  could  be  safe-guarded  by  an 
American  officer  against  attack  or  despoliation  by  roving  militia 
bands. 
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John  Barry  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  frigate.  The  winter 
campaign  was  at  an  end,  in  his  opinion,  and  his  services  with 
the  army  were  no  longer  necessary.  His  request  to  return  was 
made  through  Cadwalader,  and  reached  Washington  while  the 
answer  to  Cornwallis  was  being  prepared.  Just  the  man  for  the 
task,  was  the  commander-in-chief's  decision,  and  the  Captain 
was  summoned  to  headquarters.  Thus,  the  first  official  meeting 
of  which  there  is  record  between  George  Washington  and  John 
Barry  occurred  at  Freeman's  tavern,  in  Morristown,  on  Janu- 
ary 8, 1777.  The  latter's  exploits  in  the  Lexington  were  not  un- 
known to  the  leader  of  the  Continental  army,  and,  naturally, 
would  recommend  him  for  this  special  commission. 

Barry  got  his  instructions,  the  letter  to  Cornwallis  and  the 
necessary  passport  under  Washington's  signature.  To  Corn- 
wallis, the  American  general  had  written,  that  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  direct  "Captain  Barry,  the  bearer  of  this,  to  give 
a  safe  conduct  to  the  Hessian  baggage  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
and  to  the  surgeon  and  medicines  to  Princeton.*5  He  had  no 
objection,  he  wrote,  to  a  Hessian  sergeant  and  twelve  men  at- 
tending the  baggage,  but  would  not  consent  to  their  bearing 
arms.  Perhaps  the  great  leader  and  the  tall  naval  captain  be- 
came pretty  well  acquainted  with  each  other  then.  Both  were 
men  quick  to  recognize  merit  in  others,  and  their  mutual  regard 
for  each  other  probably  had  its  inception  that  day  in  the  win- 
try northern  New  Jersey  hills,  when  Barry  bowed  himself  out 
of  headquarters  and  started  on  his  mission. 

From  Morristown  to  New  Brunswick  is  about  twenty-five 
miles,  so,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  Barry  rode  into  British  head- 
quarters on  the  morning  of  January  9,  and  set  off  almost  im- 
mediately with  his  assorted  convoy.  It  consisted  of  the  surgeon 
and  his  medicines  in  one  wagon,  and  about  eight  other  wagons 
piled  high  with  the  Hessian  baggage.  As  insisted  upon  by 
Washington,  the  mustached  German  sergeant  and  his  twelve 
men  carried  no  arms.  The  wagons,  as  their  drivers  quickly  in- 
formed the  Captain,  had  been  impressed  into  the  British  serv- 
ice at  Mt.  Holly,  in  December,  and  were  unpaid  for. 

Moving  down  the  Trenton  road,  the  convoy  reached  Prince- 
ton on  the  morning  of  January  10,  where  the  surgeon  and  his 
medicines  were  detached.  Thereafter,  the  wagons  rumbled 
southward  on  a  road  which  brought  them  to  Crosswicks  late 
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that  night.  Old  Israel  Putnam,  commanding  a  brigade  headed 
for  the  main  army,  was  quartered  there.  Barry  presented  him- 
self, described  his  mission,  and  related  the  story  of  the  im- 
pressed wagons.  "Old  Put"  was  indignant.  He  wrote  at  once 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety.  Not  an  article  for  the 
Hessians  should  be  released,  he  urged,  until  the  wagoners  were 
paid  in  full  by  the  enemy  for  their  enforced  service  and  their 
enfeebled  horses.  Barry  continued  his  southward  course  at 
dawn  with  his  convoy,  bearing  Putnam's  letter. 

By  way  of  Bordentown,  Burlington  and  the  Bristol  ferry, 
the  convoy  wended  its  way  to  arrive  at  Philadelphia,  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  John  Barry  turned  his  wagon  train  and  its  Hessian 
guard  over  to  the  Board  of  War,  delivered  Putnam's  letter  to 
the  Council  of  Safety,  and  formally  severed  his  connections 
with  the  army.  His  military  services  had  covered  about  a  month 
and  one-half,  and  he  had  participated  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  entire  war. 


IX. 

A  BRIDE  WON  AND  A 
BRIBE  SPURNED 


JOHN  BARRY  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  find  the  frigate  Ran- 
dolph manned  and  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Delaware  nearing  the 
same  state.  But  the  Washington  and  Effingham  were  no  farther 
advanced  in  their  outfitting  than  they  had  been  more  than  a 
month  before,  when  he  and  Thomas  Read  had  marched  off  to 
the  army.  Aside  from  the  Continental  seamen  in  port,  the  city 
was  practically  denuded  of  able-bodied  men.  Most  of  her  citi- 
zenry was  with  Washington  at  Morristown,  or  with  Putnam 
enroute  there.  Even  Congress,  he  learned,  had  departed — but 
for  greater  safety — to  Baltimore. 

Naval  matters  had  been  left  in  the  capable  hands  of  Robert 
Morris,  one  of  a  congressional  committee  of  three,  who  had 
elected  to  remain  until  the  peril  became  more  menacing  than  it 
had  been  when  the  Continental  Fathers  took  refuge  in  flight. 
To  Morris,  John  Barry  reported  and  quickly  was  apprised  of 
the  marine  situation.  Several  of  the  smaller  naval  vessels  had 
slipped  past  the  blockaders  into  the  Delaware,  but  his  old  com- 
mand, the  Lexington,  had  been  taken  off  the  capes,  subse- 
quently retaken  by  her  crew,  and  was  now  safely  at  Baltimore. 
The  Randolph  would  be  dispatched  on  a  cruise  as  soon  as  the 
British  fleet  vacated  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  the  little  sloop 
Hornet  would  go  with  her.  Morris  had  hopes  of  getting  the 
Delaware  out  later.  He  had  recalled  her  captain  and  crew  from 
camp  to  expedite  her  departure,  but  she  was  still  wanting  in 
many  things. 

"And  the  Effingham,  Mr.  Morris?"  Barry  protested.  "She's 
no  farther  along  than  when  I  left." 

"Nor  likely  to  advance  far,  for  some  months  to  come,"  Mor- 
ris explained.  "What  with  every  trained  shipwright  off  in  the 
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army,  and  neither  guns  nor  iron  available  or  in  prospect,  the 
Effingham  and  Washington  bid  fair  to  lie  idle  for  many  a  day." 

Which  statement,  as  the  winter  passed  and  spring  came,  was 
completely  verified.  Nicholas  Biddle  and  John  Nicholson  sailed 
in  the  Randolph  and  Hornet  in  February.  The  sloops  Inde- 
pendence and  Sachem  cleared  in  March,  and  then  the  British 
re-established  the  blockade,  which  winter  storms  had,  for  a 
time,  disrupted.  Bottled  up  in  the  port  were  the  frigate  Dela- 
ware, brig  Andrew  Doria,  and  a  half-dozen  smaller  craft  com- 
missioned in  recent  months.  As  for  the  Effingham  and  Wash- 
ington, some  snail-like  progress  was  made  when  the  victorious 
militia  came  home  and  artisans  resumed  their  trades.  Congress 
reconvened  in  Philadelphia,  on  March  12,  and  the  Navy  Board 
again  took  up  its  duties  with  John  Nixon's  return  to  civil  life. 

The  best  intentions  of  Congress,  Marine  Committee,  Navy 
Board  and  shipworkers  were  no  substitutes  for  lack  of  mate- 
rials. The  senior  naval  captain  in  port,  for  so  Barry  had  be- 
come with  the  departure  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  was  in  the  anoma- 
lous position  of  commanding  a  ship  so  far  from  completion  that 
he  could  not  consider  enlisting  a  crew.  There  was  little  he  and 
his  fellow  officers  could  do  save  participate  in  the  routine  of 
courts  of  inquiry  and  courts  martial — proceedings  inherent  in 
naval  life  during  periods  of  inactivity.  Two  only  of  these  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  newspaper  interest,  and 
Barry  presided  over  both. 

One  occurred  in  the  cabin  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  on  April  20, 
when  John  Baldwin  faced  a  charge  of  misconduct  in  the  loss 
of  the  schooner  Wasp.  This  little  vessel,  operating  outside  the 
blockade  to  warn  merchantmen  away  from  the  bay,  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in  a  storm. 
Baldwin's  defence  was  able,  and  the  verdict  unanimous.  Barry 
made  it  public. 

"The  loss  of  the  said  schooner  was  not  owing  to  any  neglect 
or  mismanagement  of  Captain  Baldwin,"  he  explained,  "but 
was  altogether  occasioned  by  stress  of  weather  and  unavoidable 
necessity,  and  Captain  Baldwin  is  accordingly  acquitted." 

Not  so  well  fared  William  Whitpain,  sailing  master  of  the 
sloop  Independence,  who  had  deserted  her  in  Sinepuxent  bay, 
in  Maryland,  and  eloped  with  a  long-boat  and  a  half-dozen 
hands.  Whitpain  was  apprehended  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
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placed  on  trial,  on  June  10,  the  scene  being  the  cabin  of  the 
unfinished  Washington.  The  court  listened  to  the  evidence,  and 
again  Barry  delivered  the  verdict. 

"The  court  are  unanimously  of  opinion,"  he  stated,  "that 
the  said  William  Whitpain  be  cashiered  and  rendered  incapable 
of  bearing  a  commission  or  warrant  in  the  Continental  navy  in 
future.55 

The  court  martial  concluded  at  a  time  when  Philadelphia 
again  had  become  apprehensive  of  British  attack.  Washing- 
ton, at  Morristown,  and  Howe,  at  New  Brunswick,  had  been 
sparring  through  the  entire  spring  with  little  advantage  to 
either.  In  early  June,  however,  the  enemy  began  displaying 
some  symptoms  of  an  advance,  and  Washington  had  sent  Gen- 
eral Mifflin  to  arouse  Philadelphia  from  its  apathy.  Mifflin 
succeeded  to  the  point  where  the  populace  began  to  display 
considerable  patriotic  fervor.  Congress,  too,  took  fire,  and 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions  tending  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fences of  the  Delaware.  One  of  these  empowered  the  Navy 
Board  to  direct  all  Continental  naval  officers  to  cooperate  with 
the  naval  force  of  Pennsylvania  in  opposing  the  expected  at- 
tack. 

This  measure  prompted  two  inquiries  from  the  Navy  Board, 
each  directly  pertaining  to  John  Barry.  On  June  13,  it  asked 
the  Marine  Committee  to  ascertain  from  Congress,  in  case  a 
joint  defence  was  undertaken,  "whether  the  Commodore  of  the 
State,  or  the  eldest  Captain  in  the  Continental  Navy  is  to  take 
•  the  Command."  A  few  minutes  later,  it  dashed  off  a  second  let- 
ter, to  know  what  Congress  desired  to  do  with  the  frigates  in 
case  of  extreme  emergency;  "whether  they  would  choose  to 
have  them  burnt,  or  sunk  or  fall  into  the  Enemy5s  Hands ;  & 
whom  they  would  trust  with  the  Execution  of  their  Resolves 
to  this  Purpose.55  Congress's  reply,  on  June  14,  was  a  resolu- 
tion to  put  the  entire  problem  into  the  hands  of  the  Marine 
Committee  to  give  directions  "as  they  think  proper.55 

John  Barry  might  have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  Navy 
Board  inquiries  had  they  come  to  his  attention,  for  he  was 
senior  captain,  and  the  Effingham  was  one  of  the  frigates  in- 
volved. But  the  correspondence  and  congressional  resolves 
thereon  were  handled  in  secrecy.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well 
the  subjects  could  not  vex  him  just  then.  The  captain5s  vital 
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interests  at  that  time  were  concerned  more  in  matters  marital 
than  in  matters  martial. 


Miss  Sarah  Austin,  youngest  child  of  the  late  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Keen  Austin,  was  in  her  twenty-third  year  when  she  met 
the  tall,  brown-eyed  Irish-born  captain,  whose  reputation  was 
so  high  in  Continental  naval  circles.  Where  they  met,  how  they 
met,  are  matters  neither  she  nor  the  Captain  bothered  to  set 
down  for  posterity.  Tradition  has  it  that  she  was  active  with 
the  patriotic  young  ladies  of  Gloria  Dei  Church,  who  are  re- 
puted to  have  made  the  first  American  flag  for  a  naval  vessel 
in  the  pattern  set  by  the  flag  designer,  Betsy  Ross.  Tradition 
further  has  it  that  this  flag  was  sent  to  John  Paul  Jones  to  fly 
over  the  Ranger  equipping  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Maybe  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Congress  authorized 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  "new  constellation,"  as  it  was 
termed,  on  June  14,  1777,  and,  at  that  time,  Sarah  was  being 
ardently  wooed  by  John  Barry.  It  is  not  too  much  to  presume 
that  she  and  the  other  damsels  of  Gloria  Dei  may  have  plied 
diligent  needles  in  sewing  the  banner  that  would  shortly  rise 
to  the  main  peak  of  the  Effingham. 

Sarah  Austin  came  from  one  of  the  oldest  Swedish  families 
along  the  Delaware.  Its  roots  went  back  to  stalwart  Joran  Kyn, 
who  arrived  in  New  Sweden  more  than  a  half -century  before 
William  Penn  and  his  Quakers  settled  there.  Old  Joran  died 
about  1692,  but  his  offspring  married  and  propagated  until 
the  family  name,  Anglicized  into  Keen,  became  well  known  and 
influential  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Its  ramifica- 
tions produced  a  genealogical  tree  whose  branches  have  spread 
wider  through  the  years. 

It  is  our  intention  to  touch  here  only  upon  that  particular 
branch  of  the  family  whose  history  became  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  John  Barry.  This  was  the  branch  sired  by  Jonas 
Keen,  great-grandson  of  the  original  Joran  Kyn,  and  grand- 
father of  Sarah  Austin.  Nor  will  we  wrestle  with  all  of  Jonas 
Keen's  children.  Our  interest  lies  at  present  in  the  descendants 
of  one,  although  others  will  appear  later.  The  one  in  question 
was  Jonas's  eldest  daughter,  Sarah  Keen,  born  in  1722,  and 
twice  married;  first,  to  John  Stille,  and,  after  bis  death  in 
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1746,  to  Samuel  Austin,  of  Philadelphia.  Samuel  departed  this 
life  in  1767 ;  his  wife,  on  March  21,  1777.  Surviving  were  four 
children:  Christiana,  daughter  of  the  first  marriage  and  the 
wife  of  Reynold  Keen3  a  descendant  of  old  Joran  by  another 
branch  of  the  family;  William,  born  in  1751,  and  Isaac,  born 
in  1752,  both  unmarried  in  1777,  and,  finally,  Sarah  Austin, 
the  youngest,  born  in  1754. 

Sally  was  the  nickname  affectionately  bestowed  upon  her  by 
a  pair  of  doting  brothers,  and  Sally  she  was  to  all  her  friends. 
This  included  the  thirty-two-year-old,  dashing  naval  captain, 
who  had  captivated  her  heart.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Barry  was  without  competition  in  his  suit.  Not  only  was  Sarah 
popular,  she  was3  in  a  sense,  well-to-do.  Samuel  Austin,  who 
had  prospered  as  owner  of  a  ferry  plying  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Jersey,  had  left  a  worthwhile  estate.  With  the 
death  of  his  widow  in  the  preceding  March,  this  estate  was 
now  about  to  be  distributed  among  the  heirs.  The  principal 
property  lay  along  the  river.  It  included  the  ferry,  ferry 
house  and  wharf,  the  mansion  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Arch  and  Water  streets,  where  the  three  Austin  children  lived, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  buildings,  among  them  the  shop  where 
Isaac  Austin  practised  the  art  of  watchmaker.  The  elder 
brother,  William,  supervised  the  operation  of  the  ferry. 

The  gallant  captain  of  the  Effingham  was  the  favored  suitor 
from  the  start,  and  his  wooing  was  successful.  It  culminated  on 
July  7,  1777,  in  old  Christ  Church,  but  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Austin  homestead.  There,  in  the  presence  of  the  immediate 
family  and  a  few  close  friends,  the  Rev.  William  White  united 
in  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock  Sarah  Austin  and  John  Barry. 


During  the  period  of  John  Barry's  courtship  and  marriage, 
the  movements  of  General  Howe  served  but  to  perplex  Wash- 
ington and  Congress.  His  feint  toward  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
had  been  followed  by  a  sudden  withdrawal  from  New  Bruns- 
wick into  New  York.  In  early  July,  he  was  loading  his  army 
into  transports  in  the  Hudson.  His  logical  course  would  be  to 
proceed  up  that  river  to  effect  a  junction  with  Burgoyne  com- 
ing down  from  Canada  via  Lake  Champlain.  But  Washington 
had  informed  Congress,  on  July  10,  that  Philadelphia  might 
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possibly  be  his  objective  by  sea.  Hence,  there  had  been  no 
hiatus  in  the  efforts  to  put  the  city  in  the  best  defensive  pos- 
ture. 

In  these  measures,  the  Continental  navy  had  little  part.  Only 
the  frigate  Delaware  and  the  brig  Andrew  Doria,  of  the  larger 
vessels,  were  in  serviceable  condition.  The  Effingham  and  Wash- 
ington continued  gunless,  crewless  and  but  partly  rigged,  and 
Barry  was  growing  more  and  more  irritated  daily  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Navy  Board  to  make  what  he  considered  adequate 
efforts  to  supply  the  deficiencies.  Between  him  and  Francis 
Hopkinson,  now  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board,  had  devel- 
oped a  veiled  hostility.  Hopkinson  thought  Barry  "a  grum- 
bler," and  the  latter  considered  the  chairman  an  incompetent 
meddler.  There  was  no  open  hostility,  but  the  possibilities  for 
trouble  smouldered.  Outwardly,  the  routine  of  naval  life  ran 
smoothly  with  only  minor  problems  to  solve,  and  an  occasional 
court  martial  sitting  to  give  the  officers  a  chance  to  assemble 
in  their  blue  and  red,  full  dress  uniforms. 

Unexpected  trouble  developed  for  Barry  from  a  new  source, 
when,  on  July  20,  as  senior  captain,  he  issued  a  call  to  all  com- 
missioned officers  to  attend  one  of  these  courts  martial.  Twelve 
lieutenants — every  lieutenant,  in  fact,  on  the  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Philadelphia — addressed  a  terse  reply  and  signed  their 
names.  It  was  delivered  to  him  the  next  day.  His  anger  rose  as 
he  read  it. 

"As  we,  the  Subscribers  are  determined  not  to  act  upon  any 
Court  Martial,  or  otherwise  on  Board  any  Vessel  of  War  until 
our  Grievances  are  redressed,"  the  lieutenants  declared,  "we 
beg  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  at  our  not  attending  your  sum- 
mons." 

Here  was  something  akin  to  mutiny,  and,  as  he  ran  his  eyes 
down  the  list  of  signers,  he  noted  with  regret  the  name  of  Luke 
Matthewman,  his  former  first  officer  of  the  Lexington.  Off  to 
the  Marine  Committee  he  marched,  ignoring  the  Navy  Board 
entirely.  To  John  Brown,  secretary  of  the  committee  and  one 
of  his  closest  friends,  he  presented  the  offending  paper.  No 
need  to  explain  what  lay  behind  this  united  insubordination. 
Brown  knew  the  reasons  and  knew  also  that  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee was,  in  part,  to  blame.  In  mid-May,  two  petitions  for 
increased  pay  and  subsistence  had  been  presented  to  it;  one 
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from  the  lieutenants,  and  another  from  the  surgeons  on  the 
various  vessels.  On  July  16,  upon  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, Congress  had  approved  an  increase  in  pay  for  the  sur- 
geons, but  the  committee  had  retained  the  lieutenants'  petition 
under  advisement.  The  dozen  had  called  on  Robert  Morris, 
who  put  them  off  with  fair  words.  For  four  days  thereafter, 
they  had  fulminated  among  themselves  against  this  supposed 
injustice,  and  then  had  resorted  to  drastic  action. 

When,  on  July  23,  the  Marine  Committee  presented  the  facts 
of  the  insubordination  to  Congress,  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  "make  examples  of  such  offenders."  The  twelve  were 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  Continental  navy  and  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  commission  or  warrant  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  Congressional  action  was  coura- 
geous, as  matters  looked  dark  for  the  said  United  States  at 
that  time.  News  had  been  received  that  Ticonderoga  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  Howe's  transports 
were  reported  fully  loaded  and  apparently  intending  for  sea. 
To  deprive  the  little  Continental  fleet  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
twelve  lieutenants  meant  weakening  the  navy  when  it  should 
be  at  its  strongest. 

Fortunately,  the  insubordinates  became  penitent.  One  of 
them,  whose  name  had  been  signed  to  the  document  without 
his  knowledge,  so  informed  Congress,  on  July  24,  and  the  other 
eleven  followed,  a  few  hours  later,  with  a  second  petition,  re- 
gretting their  previous  action  and  requesting  reinstatement. 
Congress  referred  the  matter  to  the  Marine  Committee.  No 
doubt,  Barry  and  his  fellow  captains  had  much  to  do  with 
showing  the  recalcitrant  officers  the  error  of  their  ways.  All  the 
lieutenants  appeared  before  the  committee,  acknowledged  how 
reprehensible  was  their  offence,  and  expressed  themselves  as  "ex- 
ceeding sorry  for  the  rashness  which  betrayed  them  into  such  be- 
haviour." They  were  restored  to  their  former  rank  and  com- 
mand by  Congress,  on  July  28.  It  was  well  the  matter  was 
concluded  so  quickly  and  satisfactorily. 

Two  days  later,  the  Brothers  Howe — more  than  200  war  ves- 
sels and  transports  strong — who  had  sailed  from  New  York 
on  July  23,  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  While  we 
know  now  that  General  Howe  and  his  brother,  the  Admiral, 
never  intended  to  force  the  Delaware,  no  such  prescience  was 
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given  to  anyone  in  Philadelphia  when  the  news  came  that  the 
British  armada  was  standing  in  for  the  capes. 

The  courier  of  ill-tidings  arrived  at  dawn  of  July  31,  bear- 
ing Henry  Fisher's  letter  of  warning.  A  great  consternation 
seized  the  city;  greater  than  in  the  previous  winter.  Tories 
raised  their  heads  and  voices  in  exultation,  but  were  stifled 
promptly  by  an  aroused  Congress  which  ordered  every  disaf- 
fected person  arrested  and  removed  to  jails  in  the  back  coun- 
try. Word  had  gone  on  to  Washington  of  the  enemy's  appear- 
ance, and  an  immediate  call  issued  for  militia  to  help  repel  the 
invasion.  Then  Congress  turned  its  attention  to  naval  matters, 
particularly  the  frigates  Effingham  and  Washington.  The 
Navy  Board  was  directed  to  take  immediate  measures  "for  se- 
curing the  continental  vessels  that  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  river." 

That  resolution  spelled  the  end  of  any  hopes  John  Barry 
may  have  had,  as  senior  captain,  to  command  the  naval  de- 
fences of  the  Delaware.  It  gave  the  Navy  Board  authority,  and 
that  authority  was  exercised  at  once  in  a  brief  letter  addressed 
jointly  to  Barry  and  Read.  They  should  bend  enough  sail  on 
their  respective  frigates  to  carry  them  up  the  river  to  a  place 
of  safety.  They  could  take  the  rigging  wherever  they  found 
it,  and  give  the  owners  receipts  for  it,  and  they  were  expected 
to  "conduct  this  Business  with  all  Decency  &  Discretion."  This 
last  injunction  was  an  affront  to  both  officers,  but  they  swal- 
lowed it  without  a  word  in  reply,  and  went  about  the  job  with 
dispatch.  The  frigates,  with  an  ill-assortment  of  make-shift 
sails,  were  ready  for  the  flight  up  the  Delaware,  when,  on  Aug- 
ust 2,  came  the  news  that  the  Howes  had  vanished  from  the 
mouth  of  the  bay. 

Followed  days,  even  weeks,  of  suspense,  with  Washington 
hovering  midway  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  un- 
certain which  way  to  march.  It  was  August  22  before  the  per- 
plexity ended.  On  that  day,  Congress  learned  the  British  had 
entered  the  Virginia  capes  and  were  ascending  the  Chesapeake. 
Ere  another  week  elapsed,  it  was  evident  the  Howes'  objective 
was  still  Philadelphia. 

There  is  neither  room  nor  necessity  to  devote  more  than  a 
paragraph  to  the  rapid  series  of  events  which  brought  the 
enemy  resistlessly  from  the  Head  of  Elk  to  the  environs  of 
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Philadelphia.  Brandywine  was  fought  and  lost  on  September 
11.  A  deluge  that  ruined  the  ammunition  of  both  armies 
stopped  an  impending  battle  twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia 
on  September  16.  Congress  decamped  for  Lancaster  on  the  night 
of  September  18.  Wayne's  division  was  surprised  and  routed 
at  Paoli  on  September  21.  And,  by  September  23,  the  British 
forces  were  astride  the  Schuylkill  northwest  of  the  city. 

The  general  exodus  of  all  ardent  patriots  from  the  rebel 
capital  began  with  the  departure  of  Congress.  Among  them 
went  Sarah  Barry,  her  brother  Isaac,  and  her  step-sister  and 
husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynold  Keen,  with  their  brood  of 
small  children.  Brother  William  Austin  promised  to  join  them 
later  at  Reading.  The  Captain  saw  his  bride  off  in  the  little 
wagon  convoy,  and  returned  to  the  frigate  Effingham. 

Along  the  waterfront  was  pandemonium.  Carts  dumped  their 
contents  on  the  wharf  and  rattled  madly  off  for  more.  Men 
swore,  pushed,  tugged  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  Military 
stores  and  private  property  were  being  hurled  promiscuously 
into  shallops,  barges,  scows,  anything  that  would  float.  Wild 
rumors  raced  back  and  forth  to  frighten  the  more  timid  with 
false  accounts  of  British  advance  guards  being  already  within 
the  city. 

Better  order  was  maintained  on  the  Effingham  and  Washing- 
ton and  on  the  packet  Mercury,  the  three  vessels  considered 
unfit  to  participate  in  defending  the  river.  Each  frigate  had  a 
handful  of  men,  a  few  seasoned  mariners  among  them.  The 
rest  were  convalescent  soldiers,  able  to  do  a  bit  of  manual  labor. 
Into  these  three  vessels,  the  Navy  Board  had  ordered  all  its 
naval  stores,  provisions  and  slops,  together  with  books  and 
papers,  and  the  records  of  the  pay  office  and  the  commissioners 
of  naval  stores. 

Hopkinson  and  John  Wharton  went  passengers  on  the  M er- 
cury,  while  Barry  had  several  clerks  and  servants  of  the  board 
with  him  on  the  Effingham.  Unfortunately,  John  Nixon,  the 
most  levelheaded  of  the  board  members,  was  again  off  in  serv- 
ice with  his  militia  battalion. 

To  John  Barry  and  Thomas  Read,  it  was  a  bitter  experi- 
ence. Their  every  inclination  and  desire  was  to  be  down  the 
river,  where,  between  Red  Bank  and  Liberty  Island,  their 
comrades  of  the  other  Continental  vessels  were  assembling  with 
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the  Pennsylvania  navy  to  guard  the  passes  through  the  chevaux- 
de-frise  against  the  British  navy  below  and  the  British  army 
above.  Duty  forced  them,  instead,  to  turn  their  bows  up  stream 
as  a  part  of  that  heterogeneous  fleet,  which  put  off  on  the 
morning  of  September  25. 

A  light  wind  and  a  favorable  tide  helped  them  along  the  first 
day.  No  mishaps  occurred.  What  little  canvas  they  had  to 
spread  on  the  Effingham — she  probably  was  rigged  by  then  as 
far  as  her  topmasts — taxed  the  abilities  of  her  skeleton  crew. 
Similar  conditions  prevailed  on  the  Washington.  Hopkinson 
and  Wharton  considered  the  flight  as  accomplished  only  with 
"much  Toil."  Barry  regarded  the  voyage  as  commonplace,  save 
for  one  extraordinary  incident. 

When  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  a  visitor  came  on  board  the 
Effingham  from  the  Pennsylvania  shore.  The  Captain  knew 
him.  In  fact,  from  Barry's  extreme  reticence  on  the  subject,  we 
would  surmise  the  visitor  was  actually  a  close  friend.  His  ac- 
tions were  mysterious,  and  he  insisted  upon  a  private  conversa- 
tion. Barry  led  him  aft  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  cabin, 
and  waited  to  learn  what  tidings  required  such  secrecy.  The 
visitor  spoke  in  low  and  confidential  tones : 

"I  am  authorized  to  offer  you  15,000  guineas  if  you  will  turn 
back  to  Philadelphia  with  your  ship." 

Barry  gazed  at  the  speaker,  momentarily  stunned.  The  lat- 
ter, apparently  feeling  his  offer  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
continued  quickly  : 

"And  if  you  choose,  I  have  it  upon  authority  of  Lord  Howe 
to  offer  you  the  command  of  her  in  his  Majesty's  service." 

Only  a  life-long  friend  could  have  come  unscathed  and  at 
liberty  from  the  Effingham  after  proposing  such  treason  to 
John  Barry.  The  tall  figure,  in  Continental  blue  and  red,  tow- 
ered over  the  visitor. 

"So  you  propose  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  my  country,"  the 
Captain  said,  his  voice  tense.  "I  scorn  any  offer  you  or  your 
Admiral  Howe  can  make  me.  Now,  get  out  1" 

The  unwelcome  visitor  departed. 

That  night,  they  hove  to  in  the  river  below  Burlington.  In 
the  morning,  a  half -hundred  militiamen  came  on  board.  They 
-were  poor  specimens,  some  sickly,  others  skulkers  left  behind 
when  their  companies  marched  to  join  the  army.  At  least,  they 
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could  assist  in  getting  the  frigates  farther  up  the  river,  and  the 
stores  finally  disembarked.  At  a  snail's  pace,  hampered  by  calm 
weather,  so  little  progress  was  made  that  September  27  found 
the  fleet  but  little  north  of  Bristol.  During  that  day  guns  could 
be  heard  thundering  below.  Later  they  learned  it  was  the  ill- 
starred  effort  to  cannonade  the  newly-erected  British  batteries 
in  Philadelphia,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Dela- 
ware, and  giving  the  enemy  a  vessel  of  force  north  of  the 
chevaux-de-frise. 

Barry  and  Read  moored  off  White  Hill,  on  the  Jersey  shore 
two  miles  below  Bordentown,  on  the  night  of  September  27, 
while  the  Mercury,  with  the  Navy  Board  members,  continued 
on  up  to  the  little  town.  During  the  next  few  days,  the  cargoes 
were  discharged  and  dispersed — books  and  papers  to  Easton 
by  wagon  train,  stores  and  provisions  in  places  of  safety  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  secreted  in  farm  houses  or  in 
shallops  far  up  Crosswicks  creek. 

Some  light  cannon  were  secured  to  put  both  vessels  in  a  fair 
posture  of  defence.  The  Washington  had  thirteen  guns — 12-,  6- 
and  4-pounders.  Barry  had  managed  to  collect  ten  cannon, 
most  of  them  from  merchant  vessels  at  Bordentown,  and  none 
heavier  than  9-pounders.  One  of  the  Effingham's  boats  and  the 
Washington's  barge  were  manned  and  armed  with  a  3-pounder 
each,  as  lookouts  to  warn  of  any  enemy  advance  up  the  river* 
Each  frigate  had  eighty  men,  having  enrolled  a  number  of 
hands  from  the  same  merchantmen  from  which  Barry  had  se- 
cured his  cannon.  All  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  surprise 
had  been  accomplished.  From  then  on,  they  could  be  but  idle 
auditors  of  the  fighting  raging  thirty  miles  to  the  southward. 
We  can  picture  John  Barry's  impotent  fury  at  being  barred 
from  participation  in  the  struggle ;  his  natural  envy  of  John 
Hazlewood,  the  Pennsylvania  navy  commodore  in  supreme 
command  of  the  combined  naval  forces.  Ironically  enough,  as 
the  Captain  futilely  paced  the  Effingham's  quarter-deck  at 
White  Hill,  a  member  of  Congress,  at  York,  was  writing,  on 
October  10,  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  Paris,  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  "Captain  Barry  has  recaptured  the  frigate 
Delaware  recently  taken  by  the  English."  Such  news,  as  Barry 
would  have  admitted  with  a  grin,  was  "highly  exaggerated." 
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GUNS  muttered  daily  down  the  river  like  the  rumble  of  distant 
thunder.  During  daylight  their  low  booming  reverberations 
were  incessant.  At  night  the  air  quieted.  Occasionally  the 
sounds  rose  to  a  high  crescendo.  When  this  happened  John 
Barry  and  Thomas  Read  waited  impatiently  for  the  express 
who  would,  in  due  time,  come  up  through  New  Jersey  with  an 
account  of  what  had  happened. 

Once,  on  the  morning  of  October  23,  the  heavy  cannonading 
was  punctuated  by  a  terrific  detonation.  It  rattled  the  windows 
in  the  houses  in  White  Hill,  and  set  the  Effingham  and  Wash- 
ington a  tremble.  From  the  frigates,  they  could  see  a  prodigious 
column  of  smoke  far  to  the  southward.  As  it  slowly  dissipated 
in  the  clear  fall  air,  the  roar  of  a  second,  but  lesser,  explosion 
came  to  their  ears.  After  that  was  silence  below  and  suspense 
on  the  frigates  until  long  after  dark  came  word  of  the  brilliant 
success  at  the  river  pass.  The  two  concussions  had  spelled  the 
end  of  his  Majesty's  sixty-four  gun  ship  Augusta  and  the 
eighteen  gun  sloop-of-war  Merlm,  both  blown  up  when,  aground 
below  the  chevaux-de-frise  during  a  fruitless  British  effort  to 
storm  Fort  Mifflin. 

Letters  describing  this  victory  were  filled  with  predictions 
that  the  enemy  could  never  force  the  Delaware.  One  man,  at 
headquarters  on  the  Skippack  road,  wa's  not  misled.  That  man 
was  Washington.  He  knew  the  inadequate  numbers  of  the 
American  troops  clinging  precariously  to  forts  Mifflin  and 
Mercer  and  the  little  naval  force  supporting  them.  Casting 
about  for  reinforcements,  he  thought  of  the  frigates  ordered 
up  the  Delaware,  and  wrote  to  the  Navy  Board  at  Bordentown, 
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on  October  25,  asking  for  a  return  of  their  crews  and  whether 
all  hands  could  be  released  to  the  fleet. 

Francis  Hopkinson  and  John  Wharton  had  their  own  ideas 
about  the  frigates  and  the  160  men  on  board  them,  and  Wash- 
ington's inquiry  was  not  to  their  liking.  They  had  already  sug- 
gested to  the  Marine  Committee  that  both  vessels  be  lightened 
and  hauled  up  a  creek,  with  obstructions  placed  below  them, 
and  a  battery  erected  to  defend  the  obstructions  from  molesta- 
tion by  the  enemy.  If  the  emergency  arose,  combustibles  could 
be  placed  on  the  frigates  to  burn  them  rather  than  let  them 
fall  into  British  hands.  So,  while  they  dutifully  procured  re- 
turns from  Barry  and  Read,  their  letter  to  Washington  pointed 
out  that  the  men  were  needed  to  defend  the  frigates  from  cut- 
ting-out parties.  A  larger  force,  because  of  "the  Difficulties  of 
the  Channel,"  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  get  up  the  river. 
However,  as  the  General's  desires  were  "a  Law  to  us,"  they 
would  dispatch  the  men  upon  his  order,  and,  in  that  case,  the 
frigates  could  be  prepared  for  scuttling,  a  step  they  saw  no 
need  for  "till  the  Enemy  have  got  up  to  the  City  with  their 
Shipping." 

Washington  penned  a  prompt  reply  on  October  27.  Didn't 
they  know  the  enemy,  in  addition  to  the  frigate  Delaware,  were 
fitting  out  two  large  vessels  in  Philadelphia?  If  the  Effingham 
and  Washington  had  ascended  the  river,  what  was  to  prevent 
the  British  doing  the  same?  Suppose  the  two  frigates  at  White 
Hill  were  taken,  and  sent  against  the  river  pass  from  the  north, 
could  not  the  result  be  foretold  "without  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion?" 

"The  fatal  consequences  are  too  obvious,"  Washington 
wrote,  "to  need  more  arguments  to  prove  them.  At  present 
these  frigates  are  of  no  use  to  us,  while  their  crews  are  greatly 
wanted." 

Then  came  his  dictum.  If  no  other  method  could  be  devised 
he  would  favor  burning  them,  but  the  end  might  be  answered 
by  scuttling  and  sinking,  with  or  without  ballast,  and  dispatch- 
ing their  hands  at  once  to  the  fleet.  As  Washington  had  been 
invested  by  Congress  with  supreme  executive  power,  there  was 
no  alternative  for  the  Navy  Board,  but  prompt  compliance. 
They  received  his  letter  on  October  28,  and  sent  an  immediate 
verbal  order  to  Barry  and  Read  to  attend  them  at  Bordentown. 
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For  three  days  there  had  been  continuous  rain.  The  river  was 
high,  creeks  swollen,  and  the  downpour  was  heavy  when  the  two 
captains  squashed  through  the  mud  two  miles  to  the  board's 
office.  They  announced  their  arrival,  but  Barry  alone  was 
ushered  into  the  room.  Hopkinson  greeted  him  with  no  great  cor- 
diality, and  handed  him  a  written  order,  directed  to  him  as 
senior  officer.  It  was  brief — a  terse  instruction  to  prepare  both 
frigates  for  sinking  or  burning.  No  verbal  explanations  ac- 
companied this,  to  Barry,  inexplicable  mandate.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  angered  that  he  and  Read  should  be  called  upon 
to  plough  two  miles  through  rain  and  mire  to  receive  an  order 
that  might  just  as  well  have  been  delivered  by  a  messenger, 
particularly  as  it  was  apparent  no  enlightenment  was  intended. 
Stifling  a  desire  to  demand  reasons  for  the  procedure,  be  bowed 
and  withdrew.  Outside,  in  the  rain,  he  communicated  the  order 
to  Read,  and  the  pair  returned  to  White  Hill,  conjecturing 
upon  it,  and  growing  angrier  at  the  treatment  accorded  them. 

The  task  of  removing  stores  and  other  materials  began  next 
morning,  but  with  slim  crews,  progress  was  slow.  About  noon, 
it  was  agreed  that  Read  should  go  to  Bordentown  to  hire  more 
hands.  He  was  back  in  two  hours,  disgust  written  plainly  on  his 
features. 

"Mr.  Wharton  told  me  the  frigates  should  be  sunk  tonight  or 
tomorrow  morning,"  he  said,  "and  would  give  no  word  of  ex- 
planation." 

"What!  Now,  by  the  powers,"  Barry  exploded,  "we'll  see 
about  that.  It's  damned  foolishness.  These  frigates  are  in  no 
danger,  and  I'll  not  see  them  rashly  destroyed  without  a  pro- 
test. Come  along,  Tom." 

Off  they  strode,  anger  lending  them  speed,  and  literally 
burst  upon  the  Navy  Board.  Oh,  for  Colonel  Nixon's  presence 
then. 

"Captain  Read  has  given  me  an  extraordinary  order  he  re- 
ceived from  you  gentlemen,"  Barry  began.  "Being  sure  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  repair  here  and 
remonstrate  against  sinking  either  the  Washington  or  the 
Effingham." 

Hokinson  gazed  at  the  speaker,  his  mien  coolly  hostile,  his 
voice  a  bit  supercilious. 
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"There  has  been  no  mistake,  Mr.  Barry,"  he  said.  "The 
Board  resents  being  charged  with  making  mistakes.  The  frig- 
ates are  to  be  sunk,  and  the  order  comes  from  General  Wash- 
ington." 

Disbelief  was  in  Barry's  face,  and  it  irritated  Hopkinson. 

"From  General  Washington,"  he  repeated,  "who  has  been  in- 
formed by  a  lad  from  Philadelphia  that  the  British  are  prepar- 
ing boats  and  that  the  frigates  are  their  likely  objective." 

"That's  ridiculous,"  Barry  protested.  "You  know  the  meas- 
ures we  have  taken.  No  boats  could  possibly  board  us.  Why,  the 
heavy  fresh  in  the  river  makes  it  impossible  for  any  enemy 
boats  to  come  up." 

"I  prefer  to  take  General  Washington's  opinion  sooner  than 
yours,"  Hopkinson  retorted,  his  voice  curt. 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  snapped  Barry,  the  last  vestige  of  re- 
straint gone  in  the  face  of  the  other's  insulting  manner,  "but  I 
happen  to  know  more  about  a  ship  than  General  Washington 
and  the  Navy  Board  together." 

Hopkinson  rose,  his  face  white,  but  Barry  rushed  on. 

"Let  me  go  to  camp  to  see  his  Excellency,"  he  demanded. 
4*Were  he  fully  acquainted  with  the  precautions  we  have  taken, 
he  would  not  order  the  frigates  to  be  sunk.  They  can  be  made 
ready  for  sinking  should  the  worst  happen,  but  it  is  criminal  to 
destroy  them  now." 

"The  Board  has  written  the  General  the  ships  will  be  sunk." 
Hopkinson  was  shaking  with  rage  as  he  made  this  statement. 
"Sooner  than  disobey  one  jot  of  his  orders,  the  Board  would, 
if  necessary,  sink  every  one  of  the  thirteen  frigates." 

Barry's  voice  rose  belligerently. 

"I  shall  protest  against  any  order  to  sink  my  ship  unless  by 
direction  of  the  Marine  Committee,"  said  he.  "I  was  commis- 
sioned by  Congress  to  command  her,  and  I  expect  to  be  con- 
sulted before  she  is  destroyed." 

"You  shall  obey  our  orders,"  Hopkinson  shouted,  his  face 
flushed,  his  hand  pounding  the  table. 

Thomas  Read  plucked  at  Barry's  sleeve,  and  shook  his  head 
in  warning.  Nothing  good  could  come  of  such  quarreling.  The 
Captain  suddenly  realized  this,  swallowed  hard,  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  the  room.  In  a  wild  rage,  he  went  back  to  White 
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Hill,  with  his  fellow  captain  striving  to  calm  him.  Read's  wise 
counsel  prevailed,  and  the  work  of  emptying  the  Washington 
and  Effingham  was  renewed. 

All  was  in  readiness  by  November  2.  The  cannon  were  on 
shore;  every  item  of  stores  and  supplies  had  been  transferred 
to  several  shallops  to  be  taken  farther  up  the  river.  Disdaining 
to  meet  the  Navy  Board  again,  Barry  sent  a  brief  note,  and 
received  as  curt  a  one  in  return.  As  the  frigates  were  "now 
scuttled  and  ready  for  sinking,"  they  should  be  removed  a  little 
below  White  Hill,  and,  having  found  a  suitable  berth  with  a 
soft  bottom  where  they  could  easily  be  gotten  off  at  low  tide, 
should  be  sunk  without  more  delay. 

"We  expect  this  Business  shall  be  compleated  by  sunset  this 
evening  and  Report  thereof  made  to  this  Board,"  the  letter 
concluded. 

Scarcely  had  the  order  been  received  when  Hopkinson  put  in 
his  appearance,  and  proceeded  to  take  control  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

"Haul  the  ships  on  shore  and  sink  them,"  he  told  Read, 
ignoring  Barry  entirely. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  affront,  the  chairman  boarded  the 
Effingham  to  supervise  the  sinking  personally.  John  Barry,  his 
face  grim,  stepped  aside  and  said  nothing.  He  knew  it  was  the 
wrong  time  of  the  tide,  but  he  nodded  to  his  officers  to  obey 
each  order  given.  The  inevitable  happened  as  it  always  does 
when  a  novice  takes  command.  The  Effingham  swung  in  toward 
shore.  The  moment  she  grounded,  Hopkinson  ordered  the  plugs 
out.  In  rushed  the  water,  so  rapidly  that  the  frigate  could  not 
be  heeled  to  the  bank.  And,  as  the  tide  began  to  fall,  she  started 
slowly  to  list  away  from  the  shore.  Gradually  she  canted,  lying 
down  on  her  beam  ends.  For  one  tense  moment,  it  looked  as  if 
she  would  overset.  Neither  understanding  what  he  had  done, 
nor  how  to  rectify  it,  the  Navy  Board  chairman,  his  confidence 
in  himself  considerably  shaken,  departed  hastily  for  Borden- 
town. 

To  the  Board  next  morning  went  John  Barry,  his  heart  sick 
over  the  fiasco.  It  had  been  no  fault  of  his,  but  he  regretted  he 
had  not  acted  upon  his  first  impulse,  ordered  Hopkinson  off  the 
frigate,  and  handled  the  job  himself.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
Effingham,  like  the  Washington,  would  be  resting  on  the  bot- 
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torn  and  safely  heeled  toward  shore,  instead  of  pitching  out- 
ward in  constant  danger  of  capsizing.  Therefore,  it  was  in  a 
milder  tone  than  he  had  recently  used,  that  he  informed  the 
board  of  the  frigate's  precarious  situation.  Overnight,  Hop- 
kinson  had  recovered  his  poise. 

"It  is  a  great  misfortune,  Captain  Barry ,"  he  said  suavely, 
"and  we  must  do  our  best  to  remedy  it." 

"Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,"  Barry  assured 
them,  pointing  out  that  he  would  require  a  large  number  of 
hands  if  the  frigate  was  to  be  raised. 

"You  have  our  authority  to  hire  all  you  need,  and  give  them 
orders  on  the  board  for  their  pay,"  said  Hopkinson.  "We  will 
also  procure  plenty  of  men  to  help  you  from  Colonel  Nicola's 
regiment  of  invalids  quartered  here." 

Hiring  hands  Barry  found  no  easy  task.  No  one  wanted  to 
go  to  White  Hill  in  the  cold  weather  on  a  job  that  promised 
hard  work  in  icy  water.  Those  he  could  procure  demanded  ex- 
travagant wages.  He  did  get  about  twenty-five  men  from  the 
invalid  regiment.  These,  with  his  own  and  Read's  crew,  made 
the  first  attempt  to  raise  the  frigate  about  November  5.  It  was 
unsuccessful.  A  second  try,  three  days  later  and  with  the  same 
force,  fared  no  better.  Hopkinson  grew  uneasy.  He  savored  in 
the  failures  a  deliberate  attempt  on  Barry's  part  to  add  to  his 
discomfiture,  and  Washington  was  beginning  to  wonder  why 
the  men  from  the  two  frigates  had  not  gone  down  the  river  to 
join  the  hard-pressed  American  fleet.  On  November  10,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  he  confessed  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  not  who  had  been  responsible. 

"In  sinking  one  of  the  Ships,"  he  wrote,  "she  unfortunately 
lay  against  a  steep  Bank,  which  on  the  Tide's  falling,  caused 
her  to  heal  outwards  from  the  Shoar.  As  this  is  an  uneasy  Sit- 
uation &  may  injure  the  Ship  we  have  been  obliged  to  retain 
all  the  Hands  &  even  hire  more  to  get  her  up-right  again.  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  Effect  this  Purpose,  but  hope  to  do 
it  in  a  few  Days  with  the  Purchases  &  Powers  we  are  preparing 
to  apply." 

The  third  attempt  to  raise  the  Effinglwm  occurred  two  days 
later,  when  the  weather  cleared  after  a  period  of  snowfall.  The 
night  before  Barry  had  notified  the  board  of  his  intention  and 
had  received  an  insulting  reply  from  Hopkinson  that  the  latter 
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would  come  down  and  raise  her  himself.  The  Captain  read  the 
note  and  gritted  his  teeth.  Having  lined  up  all  possible  pur- 
chases from  ship  to  shore,  and  made  sure  that  tackle  and  wind- 
lasses were  in  first  class  condition  he  sent  to  Bordentown  for 
Colonel  Nicola's  invalids.  Until  their  arrival,  he  collected  his 
seamen,  distributed  them  to  the  ropes  and  started  them  heaving 
away.  The  frigate  refused  to  budge.  Shortly  after  noon,  a  ser- 
geant and  seven  men  arrived  from  the  invalid  regiment. 

"How's  this?"  he  asked  the  sergeant.  "I  had  twenty  or 
twenty-five  of  you  for  the  previous  tries." 

The  sergeant  was  apologetic. 

"Orders  from  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  Wharton,  sir,  were  to 
bring  only  men  who  were  well  clothed." 

Barry  looked  at  his  own  men,  many  of  whom  were  almost  in 
rags,  and  swore  softly.  The  sergeant  and  his  squad  joined  the 
sweating,  heaving  groups  on  the  purchases,  and  the  effort  con- 
tinued. In  the  midst  of  the  futile  pulling,  Hopkinson  arrived. 

"Captain  Barry,  doth  she  rise?"  he  cried. 

The  Captain  wheeled,  stung  to  fury  by  the  chairman's  self- 
important  air. 

"Rise?"  His  voice  was  bitter.  "No!  How  can  she  when  you 
keep  the  people  back?" 

"Pooh,"  Hopkinson  sniffed.  "You  are  always  grumbling." 

"What  did  you  say?"  Barry  demanded. 

"Go  along  and  mind  your  business,  you  scoundrel,"  was  the 
retort.  "I  said  it  is  a  lie." 

The  tall  figure  in  Continental  blue  and  red  took  a  step  for- 
ward. 

"Did  you  say  I  lied?"  he  asked,  on  a  note  of  menace. 

A  bit  alarmed  at  Barry's  threatening  mien,  Hopkinson 
qualified  his  previous  remark. 

"I  said  it  was  a  lie  in  them  who  told  you  I  held  the  people 
back." 

Barry  wheeled  and  beckoned  the  sergeant  from  out  of  the 
throng;  a  throng  which  had  ceased  all  work  to  listen  to  the 
quarrel  of  their  superiors.  The  man  stepped  forward  none  too 
eagerly. 

"Repeat  the  orders  you  received  from  the  Board." 

"Yes  sir,  Cap'n,"  the  sergeant  faltered.  "It  was,  sir,  that  I 
should  bring  only  the  well  clothed  men  down." 
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Ignoring  this,  Hopkinson  shook  his  fist  at  the  Captain. 

"I'll  bring  you  to  account  for  this,"  he  threatened. 

"Damn  you,"  Barry  swore.  "I  don't  value  you  any  more  than 
my  duty  requires." 

"Sir,  you  never  minded  your  duty,"  was  Hopkinson's  reply. 

"You're  a  liar !"  Barry's  words  rang  sharply.  "The  Conti- 
nental Congress  knows  that  I  have  always  minded  my  duty. 
And  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  had  minded  yours,  this  ship  would  not 
be  in  her  present  condition." 

The  chairman  of  the  Navy  Board  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  ven- 
turing no  further  exchange  with  the  infuriated  Captain.  The 
latter  turned  back  to  his  gangs. 

"One  more  try,  my  lads,"  he  called.  "Now,  all  together !" 

Backs  strained.  The  ropes  stretched  taut.  The  frigate  stirred 
not  an  inch  from  her  uneasy  berth  in  the  river,  and,  with  a 
crack  and  a  whirr,  one  of  the  purchases  gave  way.  The  third 
and  final  effort  to  raise  the  Effingham  had  failed. 


The  gallant  defense  of  the  forts  and  the  river  pass  below 
Philadelphia  was  nearing  an  end.  Howe's  great  guns  had  re- 
duced Fort  Mifflin  to  a  pile  of  shattered  masonry,  from  which 
the  garrison  was  removed  on  the  night  of  November  15.  Three 
days  later,  at  a  council  of  war,  the  military  heads  at  Fort  Mer- 
cer decided  that  post  was  untenable  and  determined  to  retreat. 
The  little  naval  force  was  left  to  shift  for  itself.  Thirteen 
Pennsylvania  row-gaUeys  and  seven  of  the  state's  armed  boats 
stole  undetected  past  Philadelphia  before  dawn  of  November 
20,  bringing  to  Burlington,  two  days  later,  the  first  news  that 
the  siege  was  about  over.  Next  day  more  of  the  state  fleet  got 
through,  but  not  unscathed. 

Around  daybreak,  of  November  23,  a  haggard  band  of  about 
350  officers  and  men  came  trooping  into  Bordentown  with  the 
dire  tidings.  The  little  Continental  fleet  was  no  more.  Just 
when  it  had  been  ready  to  run  past  the  city,  the  wind  had 
failed.  Behind  them,  the  American  forces  had  already  aban- 
doned Fort  Mercer.  Across  the  river,  British  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery were  in  full  possession  of  Fort  Mifflin.  Below  them,  the 
great  British  fleet  was  in  motion  northward.  Isaiah  Robinson, 
senior  Continental  captain  in  the  fleet,  gave  the  only  order 
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possible — burn  the  vessels.  Thus,  during  Friday,  November  21, 
the  brigantine  Andrew  Doria,  the  sloops  Racehorse  and  Fly, 
and  the  xebecs  Repulse  and  Champion  had  gone  up  in  a  great 
conflagration.  Their  crews,  landing  on  the  Jersey  shore,  began 
the  thirty  mile  march  that  brought  them  finally  into  the  pres- 
ence and  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Board. 

Hopkinson  and  Wharton  listened  aghast  to  the  story  and 
dashed  off  a  note  to  Washington,  They  had  no  chance  yet  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  "so  desperate  a  Meas- 
ure,55 but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  loss  seemed  "to  be  irrepa- 
rable." And  what  should  they  do,  they  asked  the  Marine 
Committee,  with  the  crews  of  the  five  burned  vessels?  To  this 
latter  inquiry,  they  received  a  prompt  reply. 

"We  would  have  you  by  all  means  keep  them  together  in 
good  humor  and  in  Action  until  you  hear  further  from  us  on 
the  subject,"  the  committee  wrote. 

This  was  a  little  easier  to  direct  than  to  execute,  as  we  learn 
when  we  read  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Navy 
Board  members  at  Burlington. 

"The  sailors  belonging  to  the  Continental  Fleet,"  said  he, 
"went  up  to  Borden  Town,  and  are  mostly  deserted." 

To  Messrs.  Hopkinson  and  Wharton,  however,  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  Marine  Committee  connoted  the  possibility  of 
again  utilizing  the  Effingham  and  Washington.  They  suggested 
it  to  Washington,  reminding  him  that  the  former  "still  lyes 
on  her  Beam  Ends  in  a  very  disagreeable  Situation."  If  the 
frigates  were  afloat,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  accommodate  the 
Continental  seamen,  they  pointed  out,  adding  that  the  plugs 
could  be  so  fixed  that  both  vessels  might  be  sunk  should  the 
enemy  make  an  attempt  upon  them.  Washington  vetoed  the 
suggestion.  He  saw  no  reason,  he  told  them,  to  change  his 
former  opinion.  And  that  was  that. 

The  return  of  the  fleetless  crews  again  had  placed  John 
Barry  at  their  head  as  senior  captain.  One  of  his  first  duties 
was  to  assemble  a  court  martial  to  try  five  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  xebec  Repulse,  charged  with  deserting  their  vessel,  on 
November  20,  the  eve  of  the  evacuation  of  the  river  pass.  The 
court  convened  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship  Lion,  a  merchantman 
under  charter  of  Congress,  on  November  25.  Twelve  officers 
sat  in  judgment  upon  the  defendants  and  found  them  guilty. 
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Four  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  from  the  yard  arm  of  any 
Continental  vessel — a  place  of  execution  certainly  not  available 
in  that  vicinity.  The  fifth,  a  mere  boy,  was  to  receive  thirty-six 
lashes  "on  his  bare  back  with  a  Cat  of  Nine  tails.59 

As  presiding  officer,  Barry  forwarded  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  Marine  Committee.  The  prisoners,  he  said, 
were  in  "close  confinement  in  Burlington  Goal,"  and  would 
remain  there  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  was  made  known. 
To  anticipate,  Congress  later  pardoned  the  five  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  entered  the  army  and  served  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

By  the  beginning  of  December,  Barry  was  chaffing  at  the  in- 
activity at  Bordentown.  To  most  of  the  others,  who  had  just 
passed  through  a  strenuous  two  months'  siege,  the  inactivity 
was  enjoyable.  Not,  however,  to  the  Captain,  who  knew,  fur- 
ther, that  he  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  the  chairman  of  the  Navy 
Board,  and  that  this  enmity  might  be  exerted  to  make  a  longer 
sojourn  in  the  little  town  decidedly  unpleasant.  In  Barry's 
mind  a  plan  was  formulating,  the  execution  of  which  could 
never  be  attained  as  long  as  Hopkinson,  in  a  sense,  controlled 
his  destiny.  Therefore,  ignoring  the  Navy  Board,  he  applied 
directly  to  the  Marine  Committee  for  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  bride  in  Reading. 

The  proposed  vacation  was  but  the  ostensible  objective.  Be- 
hind it  lay  a  determination  to  visit  Washington,  and,  if  neces- 
sary. Congress.  Two  purposes  motivated  him.  He  wanted  his 
own  story  of  the  trouble  with  the  Navy  Board  told  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  he  desired  the  approval  of  both  Washington 
and  the  Marine  Committee  upon  the  plan  he  had  concocted. 
When  the  desired  permission  arrived,  on  December  13,  he  noti- 
fied the  Navy  Board  he  was  bound  for  Reading,  and  departed 
that  day. 

Until  then,  Hopkinson  had  taken  no  steps  to  bring  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  promised  accounting.  With  Barry  going  over  his 
head  to  secure  leave  of  absence,  the  chairman  sensed  his  hand 
had  been  forced.  On  December  14,  he  and  Wharton  prepared 
a  letter  preferring  charges.  They  complained  of  the  disrespect 
and  ill  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Captain,  and  specifi- 
cally stated  that  "In  the  presence  of  several  Strangers  he  in  the 
most  indecent  terms  refused  to  execute  our  orders."  Instead  of 
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sending  the  charges  directly  to  the  Marine  Committee,  how- 
ever, they  addressed  them  to  Robert  Morris,  who  was  dwelling 
in  his  country  home  in  Manheim,  a  little  hamlet  about  midway 
between  Reading  and  York. 

Meanwhile,  Barry  had  proceeded  to  army  headquarters  at 
Valley  Forge.  Of  his  interview  with  Washington  there  is  no 
record.  At  the  camp,  to  his  delight,  he  happened  upon  Morris, 
who  was  there  on  a  mission  from  Congress.  Pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity thus  presented,  the  Captain  started  to  tell  of  his 
troubles  with  Hopkinson.  Morris  stopped  him. 

"I  believe,  Captain,  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  hear  just  one 
side  of  the  story,"  he  explained.  "You  see,  I  might,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marine  Committee,  some  day  have  to  become  judge 
in  this  affair." 

"True  enough,"  Barry  admitted.  "Let  me  merely  say,  then, 
that  I  think  myself  capable  of  making  a  defence  against  any 
accusation  from  the  Navy  Board.  I  am  willing  to  submit  the 
matter  entirely  to  the  Marine  Committee.  Secretary  Brown 
knows  where  to  reach  me — with  Mrs.  Barry  at  Reading  until 
after  the  New  Year." 

On  his  return  to  Manheim,  on  December  19,  Morris  found 
the  Navy  Board  letter.  He  forwarded  it  to  Congress,  remark- 
ing that  he  believed  it  was  sent  to  him  "not  only  to  obtain  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  it  relates  to,  but  also  for  me  to  introduce 
it  to  the  Marine  Committee."  At  York  the  next  day,  Congress 
received  the  charges  and  referred  them  to  the  committee  with 
an  injunction  "to  prepare  proper  resolutions  for  supporting 
the  authority  of  the  navy  board,  and  report  the  same  to  Con- 
gress." 


John  and  Sarah  Barry  were  reunited  in  Reading  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  December.  They  had  been  separated  a  full 
three  months — an  unconscionable  long  time  for  a  bride  and 
groom,  whose  marriage  had  been  consummated  less  than  a  half 
year  before.  It  was  not  their  lot,  however,  to  enjoy  an  untrou- 
bled reunion  in  the  little  Dutch-speaking  city  lying  snow- 
covered  and  cold  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Penn.  Sarah's  woes  were 
too  great  to  be  shelved  even  in  the  joy  of  again  having  her  hus- 
band with  her.  The  Captain  promptly  learned  all  her  troubles. 
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First  of  all,  William  Austin  had  never  joined  them  in  Read- 
ing. Instead,  he  had  remained  in  Philadelphia,  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  accepted  a  commission  in  a  loy- 
alist regiment.  Sarah  had  heard  from  him.  One  of  his  excuses 
was  that  his  action  had  saved  their  joint  properties  from  con- 
fiscation. To  top  this  misfortune,  Reynold  Keen,  for  some  in- 
explicable reason,  had  departed  from  Reading,  leaving  his  fam- 
ily unprovided  for,  and  also  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  in 
Philadelphia.  Sarah's  half-sister,  Christiana  Keen,  had  died  on 
November  3  in  childbirth,  leaving  her  large  brood  of  eleven 
children  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  Sarah  and  Isaac 
Austin.  The  Berks  county  lieutenant  had  seized  all  the  house- 
hold furniture  Reynold  Keen  had  brought  with  him  to  Reading, 
and  proposed  selling  it  at  public  vendue.  Also,  Keen  had  con- 
tracted numerous  debts  in  Reading,  and  his  creditors  were 
threatening  action. 

It  was  a  sorry  mess,  but  there  was  little  John  Barry  could 
do  about  it.  The  Christmas  holidays  in  Reading  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  carry  pleasant  memories  into  the  future.  It  was  a 
season  filled  with  more  sorrow  than  happiness.  It  climaxed  with 
a  reminder  to  the  Captain  that  his  own  troubles  had  reached  a 
head.  About  January  3  came  a  letter  from  his  friend,  John 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Marine  Committee.  Brown  enclosed 
two  resolutions  passed  by  Congress  on  December  80. 

One  resolution  demanded  Barry's  presence  in  York  to  an- 
swer before  Congress  the  complaint  against  him  filed  by  the 
Navy  Board.  The  second,  based  upon  his  alleged  insubordina- 
tion, empowered  the  navy  boards  (there  had  been  a  second  one 
created  for  New  England)  to  suspend  any  officer  who  refused 
to  obey  their  orders,  or  offered  them  any  indecency  or  disre- 
spect. With  the  first  resolution,  Brown  had  enclosed  an  extract 
from  Hopkinson's  letter,  so  the  Captain  would  better  be  able 
to  prepare  his  defense. 

An  aroused  and  angry  John  Barry  reached  York  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  He  was  in  a  fighting  mood;  wanted  to  appear  before 
Congress  immediately;  would  make  a  sweeping  answer  to  the 
Navy  Board  charges.  Somebody,  and  most  likely  it  was  John 
Brown,  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  wiser  course.  As  a  result, 
the  Captain  sat  down  in  his  room  in  a  York  tavern  and  penned 
an  account  of  his  trouble  with  the  board.  This  letter  is  an  able 
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document,  detailed  in  its  relation  of  each  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Effingham.  He  hoped  it  would  set  his  con- 
duct "in  a  fairer  point  of  View  in  the  Eyes  of  your  Honors  than 
that  in  which  the  Navy  Board  have  placed  it."  No  penitence 
was  expressed  anywhere.  Barry  knew  he  was  in  the  right.  He 
did  not  propose  to  crawl  before  Congress  or  anybody  else.  He 
had  always  behaved  with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  board,  and 
he  wondered  why  "the  good  of  the  Service  does  not  require  the 
Captains  of  the  Navy  to  be  treated  with  Complaisance  and  as 
Gentlemen  as  long  as  they  observe  their  duty."  He  ended  the 
letter  with  a  clear  statement  of  his  creed : 

"I  should  think  myself  unworthy  of  the  Commission  the  Hon- 
orable Congress  had  been  plased  to  give  me,"  he  wrote,  "could 
I  tamely  put  up  with  different  Treatment." 

His  letter  was  read  in  Congress  three  days  later,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Marine  Committee.  That  body  called  the  Captain 
before  it,  but  it  is  apparent  little  time  was  spent  upon  the  Hop- 
kinson  charge.  Barry  had  staunch  friends  on  the  committee. 
His  record  in  the  Lexington  was  known  to  every  member.  Also, 
Hopkinson's  personality  had  not  won  the  Navy  Board  chair- 
man any  great  respect.  From  the  evidence,  it  would  seem  that 
Barry's  time  with  the  committee  was  spent  largely  in  perfect- 
ing the  plan  he  had  already  broached  to  Washington.  Of  that 
plan,  more  later.  Suffice  it  for  the  present,  that  one  of  Hopkin- 
son's  friends  in  Congress  got  wind  of  what  was  proposed.  On 
January  29,  a  second  letter  was  received  from  the  Navy  Board 
chairman — a  letter  complaining  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
act  upon  the  charges. 

That  day  a  resolution  was  introduced,  which,  as  amended, 
read :  "Resolved,  That  Captain  Barry  be  not  employed  on  the 
expedition  assigned  to  his  conduct  by  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress, until  further  orders  from  Congress." 

The  question  was  put.  The  roll  was  called.  Members  voted 
"aye"  or  "nay"  and  the  clerks  tallied  the  results.  The  house  was 
equally  divided,  so  the  resolution  failed  of  passage.  By  that 
narrow  margin  were  the  services  of  John  Barry  preserved  for 
his  country  against  the  malice  of  the  Navy  Board  chairman. 

As  a  sop  to  the  disgruntled  Hopkinson,  the  Marine  Commit- 
tee, about  three  weeks  later,  found  that  "Captain  Barry  hath 
treated  the  said  Board,  in  the  person  of  Mr,  Hopkinson,  one  of 
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that  board,  with  indecency  and  disrespect."  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  was  that  the  Captain,  within  twenty  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  resolve  had  been  signified  to  him  by  the 
board,  "ought  to  make  such  acknowledgment  as  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  them."  Congress  concurred,  but  nowhere  on  record 
is  there  evidence  of  an  apology  from  Barry,  nor  of  any  effort 
of  the  Navy  Board  to  secure  one. 


XL 
BARGES  IN  THE  DELAWARE 


THE  plan  John  Barry  had  discussed  with  Washington  and 
proposed  to  the  Marine  Committee  was  an  armed  boat  expedi- 
tion into  the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia  to  harass  British 
shipping  to  and  from  the  city.  The  Captain  purposed  to  mount 
a  4-pounder  as  a  bow  gun  on  each  of  the  three  barges  and  the 
pinnace  belonging  to  the  Effiingham  and  Washington,  enlist  vol- 
unteer crews  from  the  Continental  seamen  at  Bordentown,  pro- 
ceed past  the  enemy  batteries  at  night,  and  operate  out  of  the 
numerous  creeks  along  the  shores  of  the  river  where  it  broad- 
ened south  of  Chester.  Success,  he  pointed  out,  would  depend* 
upon  careful  selection  of  victims,  avoidance  of  heavily  armed 
vessels,  the  element  of  surprise,  retreat  to  safe  havens  and  cou- 
rageous men.  A  factor  favoring  the  enterprise  was  the  winter 
season.  It  might  accentuate  hardships  for  the  boat  crews,  but 
the  thick  ice  would  deter  frigate  pursuit  and  retard  smaller 
vessels  whose  hands  would  be  unfamiliar  with  the  river  and  its 
tributaries. 

Audacious  in  its  conception,  the  idea  had  caught  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's  fancy  when  Barry  presented  it  to  him  at 
Valley  Forge  in  December.  Its  appeal  was  irresistible  to  the 
Marine  Committee  when  he  unfolded  it  at  York.  As  inbound 
vessels  in  the  winter  period  would  be  chiefly  supply  ships, 
Washington  had  sensed  at  once  the  possibilities  of  cargoes 
yielding  clothing  and  provisions  for  his  half -naked,  ill-fed 
army.  No  doubt,  his  enthusiasm  had  much  to  do  with  the  com- 
mittee's prompt  approval. 

Barry  was  the  logical  leader  for  such  an  enterprise.  His  ex- 
ploits in  the  Lexington  had  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  quick 
decision  and  prompt  action.  Nor  was  he  tainted  with  the  jeal- 
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ousies  and  distrusts  that  had  focused  upon  the  naval  defend- 
ers of  the  river  pass  in  October  and  November.  Brilliant  as 
their  operations  had  been,  charges  and  counter-charges  were 
now  being  hurled  back  and  forth.  With  glory  enough  for  all, 
efforts  were  on  foot  to  award  all  glory  to  but  a  few.  Wisely,  the 
committee  felt  the  expedition  should  be  entrusted  to  the  one 
outstanding  naval  officer  who  had  not  become  involved  in  the 
controversy. 

Even  a  communication  from  the  Navy  Board,  forwarded  late 
in  January,  did  not  swerve  the  committee.  Charles  Alexander, 
just  escaped  from  Philadelphia,  arrived  at  Bordentown  with 
the  idea  that  "the  enemy  might  be  annoyed  greatly  in  their 
trade  and  shipping  whilst  the  River  continues  full  of  ice."  The 
board  sent  him  along  to  expound  his  plan,  adding  that  "the  few 
Naval  officers  here  are  very  anxious  to  do  something  against 
the  enemy  while  the  present  opportunity  offers."  Recalling  how 
Alexander  had  run  the  Delaware  aground  and  lost  her  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  river  campaign,  the  committee  concluded 
he  was  not  the  man  to  replace  Barry  as  the  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise. Naval  officers,  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves,  could 
do  so  by  enrolling  under  the  senior  captain. 

With  the  hurdle  of  Congressional  approbation  safely  cleared 
on  January  29,  1778,  the  committee  set  the  expedition  going 
with  celerity.  That  same  night  Barry  received  instructions.  The 
conduct  of  the  cruise  was  left  entirely  to  his  judgment.  Only 
upon  a  few  points  were  there  specific  injunctions.  As  he  would 
have  occasion  to  land  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  he  should  re- 
strain his  officers  and  men  from  plundering,  ill-treating,  or  in- 
sulting the  inhabitants — even  those  with  Tory  tendencies.  He 
should  appoint  a  reliable  agent  to  handle  the  safe  removal  of 
captured  goods.  Washington  should  be  apprised  promptly  of 
any  stores  taken  that  would  prove  useful  to  the  army.  Prizes 
would  have  to  be  libeled  against  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  as 
the  cruise  was  no  piratical  venture,  but  a  definite  enterprise  of 
the  Continental  navy.  Perhaps  what  gave  tihte  Captain  keenest 
enjoyment  was  a  sentence  reading: 

"We  hereby  empower  you  to  receive  such  war-like  Stores, 
Provisions  &  other  Stores  from  the  Navy  Board." 

Hopkinson  would  writhe  at  that  one.  And  he  would  like  even 
less  the  letter  the  Marine  Committee  addressed  to  the  board 
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and  handed  the  Captain  to  deliver.  As  everything  depended 
upon  dispatch,  Hopkinson  and  Wharton  were  requested  ear- 
nestly to  give  "all  the  assistance  in  your  power"  to  make  the 
cruise  a  success.  The  assistance  included  furnishing  "such  Sums 
of  Money"  as  the  Captain  might  need. 

John  Brown  asked  Barry  to  stop  off  at  Manheim  and  deliver 
a  letter  to  Robert  Morris — an  interesting  letter  for  it  contained 
news  of  the  Captain's  brother,  Patrick,  who  was  sailing  a  let- 
ter of  marque  for  Hewes  &  Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  and  who 
was  then  at  Edenton,  loading  for  a  voyage  to  France. 

Barry  made  the  Manheim  call,  on  January  30,  and  rode  into 
Valley  Forge  later  the  same  day.  He  wanted  a  final  conference 
with  Washington.  The  latter  provided  a  quick  resume  of  the 
situation.  An  inventive  genius,  named  David  Bushnell,  had  been 
at  Bordentown  since  mid-December  trying  an  experiment  with 
floating  explosives.  The  result  had  been  fairly  amusing,  as  the 
Captain  could  see  by  perusing  an  article  in  the  New  Jersey 
Gazette,  published  on  January  21.  While  the  Coramander-in- 
Chief  stood  by  his  side,  Barry  read  the  story  of  the  now  famous 
"Battle  of  the  Kegs."  Before  taking  his  departure,  he  made  a 
request. 

"I  am  none  too  hopeful,  your  Excellency,  of  manning  my 
boats  with  Continental  seamen,"  he  said.  "The  committee  will 
only  let  me  enroll  volunteers.  It  takes  a  hardy  soul  to  agree  to 
go  down  the  river  in  an  open  barge  in  this  weather.  There  are 
a  number  of  General  Varnum's  men  at  Burlington;  the  men 
you  loaned  the  Pennsylvania  fleet  last  October.  Were  I  to  have 
an  order  from  you,  Sir,  for  a  detachment  of  those  men,  the 
cruise  would  not  be  delayed  for  lack  of  proper  hands." 

Washington  wrote  the  desired  order,  and  Barry  presented 
himself  the  following  afternoon  at  Bordentown  to  a  Navy 
Board,  which,  regardless  of  wounded  feelings,  gave  no  cause 
for  complaint.  The  co-operation  extended  was  whole-hearted 
and  efficient.  Two  of  the  barges  were  in  first  class  condition. 
The  other  barge  and  the  pinnace  required  a  deal  of  overhaul- 
ing and  repairs — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Captain  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  only  half  his  force.  For  second  in 
command,  he  chose  his  former  first  officer  of  the  Lexington^ 
Lieutenant  Luke  Matthewman.  With  the  latter  as  mate  went 
Midshipman  Matthew  Clarkson.  In  the  Captain's  own  barge 
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was  Lieutenant  James  Cokelys,  of  the  marines.  If  there  were 
other  commissioned  officers  in  the  two  boats,  history  has  not 
preserved  their  names. 

Just  as  feared.  Continental  seamen  were  slow  to  volunteer. 
After  numerous  efforts,  which  secured  about  twenty-five  men, 
he  repaired  to  Burlington,  presented  Ms  order  to  Commodore 
Hazlewood,  and  returned  with  fifteen  of  Varnum's  brigade. 
While  landsmen,  they  had  experienced  two  months  of  river 
fighting,  and  could  be  relied  upon.  While  in  Burlington,  he 
learned  that  six  armed  boats  of  the  Pennsylvania  navy  had  al- 
ready gone  down  the  river  intent  upon  the  same  objective  as 
his  own.  Two  of  them  had  reached  Cooper's  ferry,  opposite 
Philadelphia,  where  the  hands  had  left  the  officers  asleep  on 
shore,  and  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  taking  both  craft  with 
them.  The  next  four  had  been  hauled  overland  from  Burling- 
ton and  nothing  since  had  been  heard  of  them.  Resolute  Penn- 
sylvania navy  captains — Robert  Collings  and  Joseph  Wade 
— commanded  two  of  these.  The  other  two  were  to  operate  as 
privateeers. 

The  day  when  Barry  and  Matthewman  in  the  two  barges 
started  down  the  river  cannot  be  determined  exactly.  The  Cap- 
tain arrived  at  Bordentown  on  February  1.  Certainly  a  week 
must  have  been  required  to  arm,  equip  and  man  the  little  ves- 
sels. In  that  event,  it  was  probably  around  February  10  when 
they  lay  to  on  their  oars  north  of  Philadelphia  to  await  dark- 
ness and  the  chance  to  slip  undetected  past  the  city.  It  was  bit- 
ter cold.  Less  than  three  weeks  before  the  Delaware  at  that 
point  had  been  frozen  from  shore  to  shore.  A  biting  wind  cut  to 
the  very  marrow  as  the  men  huddled  for  such  shelter  as  they 
could  find  behind  the  low  gunwales.  Twenty  hands  in  each 
barge  meant  crowding — the  barges  were  but  thirty-two  feet 
long.  Being  pressed  so  tightly  together,  however,  did  make  for 
a  bit  of  warmth. 

Not  for  John  Barry,  the  tedious  haul  overland  from  Bur- 
lington to  Mt.  Holly,  to  Haddonfield  and  thence  to  the  river  at 
Salem.  He  was  going  to  slip  by  the  British  fleet,  a  performance 
far  more  dangerous,  but  assuring  a  quicker  passage.  And  by  it 
he  went  that  night,  hugging  the  Jersey  shore,  oars  muffled,  men 
tense — two  cockleshells  that  slipped  ghostlike  down  stream. 
Lookouts  on  the  enemy  vessels,  probably  huddled  for  comfort 
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in  the  lee  of  deck  houses,  heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing.  Unde- 
tected, unsuspected,  the  barges  got  through  in  safety. 

Only  two  of  the  gallant  forty  left  records  of  that  memorable 
night.  What  meagre,  unsatisfactory  records  they  are. 

"I  passed  by  Philadelphia  with  two  boats,"  is  all  that  Barry 
tells  us. 

"Captain  Barry  and  myself  in  two  barges  passed  Philadel- 
phia through  the  ice,"  wrote  Matthewman. 


Anthony  Wayne's  brigade — a  tattered  assortment  of  Conti- 
nental infantry — pushed  its  weary  way  through  snow  and  mire 
into  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  February  18.  To  William 
Smallwood,  brigadier  general  of  the  Maryland  line,  who  had 
been  posted  in  the  little  town  since  mid-December,  it  looked  like 
reinforcements  at  last.  He  was  disappointed.  Wayne,  as  deb- 
onair in  adversity  as  in  affluent  days  before  the  war,  disillu- 
sioned him. 

"We're  bound  across  the  river  to  Jersey,  General,"  he  ex- 
plained. "His  Excellency  has  detached  us  to  forage  for  the 
army.  I  am  to  drive  off  all  cattle  and  destroy  any  hay  I  can't 
take  with  me.  Can  you  provide  boats  for  the  crossing?" 

"Nay,  not  in  any  number,"  Smallwood  began,  and  then  a 
thought  struck  him.  "The  very  man  for  you  is  in  the  Christiana 
now — Captain  Barry  of  the  navy.  He  ran  past  Philadelphia  in 
the  night  with  two  barges  about  a  week  ago,  and  has  been  joined 
since  by  five  more  armed  boats.  They're  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  ready  to  pounce  upon  any  enemy  vessels  that  may 
pass  up  or  down  the  Delaware.  He'll  see  you  across,  I  have  no 
doubt." 

That  was  how  John  Barry  and  Anthony  Wayne  happened 
to  pool  their  interests  for  the  ensuing  few  days.  All  morning 
of  February  19,  the  Captain's  little  flotilla — it  now  embraced 
his  own  barge,  Matthewman's,  the  two  from  the  Pennsylvania 
navy  and  three  with  privateering  commissions — ferried  the  bri- 
gade from  Wilmington  southeasterly  across  the  river.  The 
broad  Delaware,  ice-filled  and  wind-swept,  was  free  of  enemy 
craft.  Tory  sympathizers  noted  the  movement  and  sent  word 
to  Philadelphia,  but  the  intelligence  could  not  reach  the  city  in 
time  for  the  British  to  thwart  the  crossing. 
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During  the  afternoon  Wayne's  men  marched  south  and  en- 
tered the  little  Jersey  town  of  Salem  after  dark.  Barry  and  his 
fleet,  taking  the  longer  river  course,  rounded  Finn's  Point  in 
the  late  afternoon,  and  ascended  Salem  creek,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  tired  brigade  after  midnight.  While  the  boats  lay 
in  Salem  Creek  for  the  next  four  days,  Wayne's  men  began  the 
difficult  task  of  rounding  up  the  few  cattle  that  could  be  found, 
and  piling  hay  into  wagons  they  commandeered  from  the  in- 
habitants. Many  Salem  county  farmers,  if  not  hostile,  were  de- 
termined to  preserve  their  herds  for  the  better  prices  the  enemy 
would  pay.  Others,  willing  to  aid,  were  aware  of  their  remote- 
ness from  the  protection  of  the  Continental  army,  and  fearful 
of  later  retaliation  by  unfriendly  neighbors.  The  landowners 
knew  their  country.  Wayne's  men  did  not.  Numerous  swamps 
concealed  the  livestock  beyond  the  chance  of  discovery,  par- 
ticularly as  the  foraging  expedition  had  no  time  for  an  exhaus- 
tive search.  Too  long  a  delay  and  the  enemy  might  cut  them  off. 

Beating  the  neighborhood  for  miles  around  resulted  in  about 
150  head  of  cattle  being  herded  into  Salem  by  the  late  after- 
noon of  February  S3.  Most  of  them  were  well-fattened  beasts, 
choice  meat,  indeed,  for  the  half -starved  army  at  Valley  Forge. 
How  to  get  them  to  their  destination  became  a  serious  question, 
when,  through  private  intelligence  channels,  Wayne  learned 
the  British,  fully  apprised  of  his  expedition,  were  preparing  to 
throw  a  strong  force  across  the  Delaware  at  Burlington  to  in- 
tercept the  northward  march.  The  anxious  brigadier  turned 
to  the  possibility  of  Barry's  boats  as  cattle  transports.  Loathe 
to  discourage  the  idea  as  impracticable,  the  Captain  suggested 
experimentation  first  with  one  load.  After  attempting  to  drive 
a  few  head  into  one  of  the  barges,  Wayne  agreed  to  abandon 
the  effort,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to  determine  the  course 
to  pursue. 

John  Barry  and  Luke  Matthewman  participated  in  the  de- 
liberations which  resulted  in  Wayne's  plan  of  campaign.  The 
cattle  and  forage  wagons  would  be  dispatched  immediately,  via 
the  road  leading  from  Salem  through  Haddonfield  to  Mt. 
Holly.  Keeping  between  them  and  the  river,  the  brigade  would 
parallel  their  progress  to  ward  off  attack.  To  delude  the  Brit- 
ish into  believing  the  whole  force  yet  loitered  around  Salem,  an 
important  mission  was  given  the  Captain.  He  was  to  proceed 
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up  the  river  that  night  as  far  as  Mantua  creek,  lying  but  a  few 
miles  south  of  Fort  Mercer,  and  then  start  downward,  burning 
every  bit  of  hay  stored  along  the  shore  or  up  the  many  creeks. 
Wayne  believed  the  sight  of  all  this  forage  going  up  in  smoke 
would  divert  the  enemy  for  a  time  from  crossing  at  Burlington. 

"It  is  his  Excellency's  wish  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  forage,"  he  told  Barry,  "and  at  the  same  time  for  such 
persons  as  are  friends  to  their  country  to  receive  recompense 
at  a  future  day.  Therefore,  take  an  account  of  the  persons' 
names  to  whom  it  belongs,  together  with  the  quantity." 

Lieutenant  Simeon  Jennings,  with  a  detachment  of  nineteen 
men  from  five  regiments,  was  assigned  to  the  Captain.  Ap- 
pended to  Jennings's  order  was  a  note  that  "Cap*  Barry  will 
land  Lieu*  Jennings  on  the  Pennsya  Shore  as  Soon  as  the  Captn 
has  Effected  the  Business  on  which  he  is  ordered."  Thus  rein- 
forced, the  seven  boats  put  off  down  Salem  creek  in  the  dark- 
ness. Favored  by  the  tide,  the  men  bent  to  the  oars  all  night 
long.  By  February  24,  they  had  rowed  thirty-five  miles  up  the 
Delaware,  reaching  Mantua  creek  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

From  that  moment,  Barry's  torches  flared  among  the  stacks 
of  hay.  Dropping  down  with  the  tide,  the  boats  sought  out 
every  inlet  and  creek.  Officers  took  the  names  of  protesting 
owners,  estimated  the  quantity  of  forage,  and  stood  by  until 
the  stacks  were  crackling  redly  in  the  brisk  air.  The  growing 
smoke  pall  lifted  higher,  visible  north  in  Philadelphia,  where 
the  enemy,  in  alarm,  had  already  delayed  the  plan  to  cross  at 
Burlington,  and  was  equipping  a  boat  expedition  to  stop  the 
reign  of  destruction. 

All  that  day  Barry's  men  applied  their  torches.  Nothing  es- 
caped their  eagle  eyes,  from  stacks  like  those  of  John  Kelly,  at 
the  mouth  of  Raccoon  creek,  where  100  tons  were  stored,  to 
piles  of  a  few  tons  each,  the  previous  summer's  harvest  of  small 
squatters  along  the  shore.  Night  found  them  south  of  Oldman's 
creek,  abreast  of  Wilmington,  and  halted  the  work.  Forage 
stacks  were  invisible  in  the  blackness  which  enshrouded  the 
Jersey  shore  line. 

At  dawn  they  were  at  it  again,  moving  southward,  this  time 
along  the  broad  arc  where  the  river  swings  out  around  Finn's 
Point  and  then  inward  again  toward  Salem  creek.  Behind  them, 
far  up  the  stream,  many  flat  boats  came  into  view.  Through  his 
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glass,  Barry  could  see  how  crowded  they  were,  and  catch  the 
glint  of  sunlight  on  steel  and  the  bright  red  of  uniforms.  The 
pursuers  had  left  Philadelphia  at  one  o'clock  that  morning — 
two  battalions  of  light  infantry  and  two  establishments  of  engi- 
neers— but  they  were  still  miles  behind.  The  smoke,  whipped  by 
a  boisterous  wind  from  the  northwest,  rolled  inland,  so  that 
visibility  on  the  river  was  good. 

Barry  knew  his  men  were  tiring.  Fatigue,  was  written  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  strained  at  the  oars,  and  apparent  in  the 
stumbling  steps  of  the  grimy  fellows  who  plied  the  torches.  By 
nightfall,  the  seven  boats  had  reached  the  mouth  of  Alloway 
creek,  some  five  miles  below  Salem.  Last  daylight  glimpses 
showed  the  enemy  rounding  the  river  bend  at  Finn's  Point.  The 
pursuers  were  coming  too  close  for  comfort,  and  Barry  passed 
the  word  down  the  line  of  boats,  calling  off  the  foray. 

"Well  done,  my  hearties,"  he  said.  "Now  make  directly  across 
the  river  to  the  southern  tip  of  Reedy  Island.  We'll  rest  this 
night  at  Port  Penn." 

The  exhausted  men  pulled  into  the  shore  at  the  little  Dela- 
ware village  after  midnight,  and  literally  fell  asleep  on  their 
oars.  In  the  morning,  Barry  reconnoitered  from  the  shelter  of 
the  island,  and  then  penned  a  jubilant  dispatch  to  Washington. 

"I  have  Destroyed  the  Forage  from  Mantua  Creek  to  this 
place,"  he  wrote,  "the  Quantity  Destroyed  is  about  four  Hun- 
dred Tons."  He  would  have  proceeded  farther,  he  explained, 
but  British  boats  already  lined  the  Jersey  shore.  Adding  that 
he  was  detaining  four  of  Wayne's  men  to  replace  hands  who 
"are  Rendered  Incapable  of  Proceeding  thro'  Fatigue,"  he  dis- 
missed the  rest  of  the  detachment,  and  entrusted  his  letter  to 
Lieutenant  Jennings  for  delivery  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  hay  burning  expedition  had  accomplished  what  An- 
thony Wayne  had  hoped  for.  Not  until  the  early  morning  of 
February  26  did  the  British  force,  that  was  to  intercept  him, 
land  in  New  Jersey.  It  crossed  at  Cooper's  ferry  instead  of 
Burlington,  two  thousand  strong,  and  made  for  Haddonfield. 
Before  daylight,  the  town  was  surrounded,  but  Wayne  had  de- 
parted. The  cattle  and  forage  wagons  already  had  reached  Mt. 
Holly.  Between  them  and  the  enemy,  the  forage  brigade  stood 
ready  to  give  battle.  There  was  no  fighting.  The  British  down- 
river force  returned  empty-handed  to  Philadelphia,  on  March 
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1.  Next  day,  the  larger  body  re-crossed  the  Delaware  from 
Cooper's  ferry.  From  Mantua  to  Alloway  creeks  not  a  wisp  of 
hay  remained  on  the  Jersey  shore  for  British  foraging  parties 
to  gather. 


Behind  the  safe  shelter  of  Reedy  Island,  John  Barry  ob- 
served the  British  boat  expedition  give  over  pursuit,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  and  return  to  Philadelphia.  Thereafter,  while  lookouts 
at  either  end  of  the  island  maintained  constant  vigils,  the  Dela- 
ware returned  to  its  former  desolate,  ice-caked  state.  For  a  week 
not  a  sail  appeared.  At  noon,  of  Saturday,  March  7,  the  spell 
was  broken.  A  messenger  from  the  lower  observation  post  found 
the  Captain  in  a  tavern  at  Port  Penn. 

"Three  sail  reported  off  Bombay  Hook  island  headed  up, 
sir,"  he  announced. 

Boatswains'  whistles  shrilled  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town, 
and  the  men  poured  from  the  hospitable  homes  to  man  the 
boats.  By  the  time  the  flotilla  was  ready  to  put  off  from  the 
piers,  more  details  were  received.  Two  ships,  apparently  trans- 
ports, were  in  the  lead,  with  an  armed  schooner  about  a  half 
mile  astern.  The  Captain  rose  to  his  full  imposing  height  as  he 
animated  his  men.  Their  chance  had  come,  he  told  them.  There 
would  be  no  heavy  guns  on  the  transports.  The  advantage  of 
surprise  was  with  the  attackers.  Stout  hearts  and  cool  heads 
were  needed,  and  some  fat  prizes  would  be  theirs  for  the  taking. 

Eager  for  the  venture,  the  crews  of  the  seven  boats  lay  tense 
on  their  oars,  hidden  from  the  quarry  by  the  shoulder  of  the 
island.  Not  until  both  ships  were  in  mid-stream  opposite  them 
did  the  Captain  give  the  command  to  row.  The  boats  shot 
around  the  southern  tip  of  Reedy  Island,  propelled  by  all  the 
energy  of  ten  eager  oarsmen  in  each.  Three  boats  made  directly 
for  the  nearer  vessel,  the  other  four  steered  northeast  to  cut  off 
her  consort. 

Matthewman,  commanding  the  first  division,  met  no  resist- 
ance. The  transport  virtually  was  unarmed,  her  crew  of  four- 
teen in  consternation  as  the  boarders  came  leaping  across  the 
bulwarks.  She  was  the  Mermaid,  had  two  swivels,  which  no  one 
had  had  presence  of  mind  to  use,  and  was  loaded  with  forage 
for  the  army. 
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No  such  easy  conquest  fell  to  Barry's  lot.  The  other  trans- 
port was  armed  with  six  4-pounders  and  began  to  use  them. 
Fortunately,  she  had  no  trained  gunners.  The  cannon  thun- 
dered, but  the  balls  went  sailing  far  over  the  on-coming  boats. 
Several  times,  while  the  men  trailed  the  oars  and  steadied  the 
barge,  her  4-pounder  barked.  Each  time  the  aim  was  true.  Oc- 
casionally a  bow  gun  in  one  of  the  other  boats  joined  in  the 
clamor.  Then  all  four  craft  leaped  forward  in  a  final  daring 
dash.  The  sight  proved  too  much  for  the  Britishers.  The  Union 
Jack  fluttered  to  the  deck  as  the  boarders  arrived.  Barry  took 
possession,  and  learned  his  prize  was  the  ship  Kitty,  with  a 
crew  of  fourteen.  She,  too,  was  laden  with  hay. 

Two  good-sized  ships  should  have  been  enough  for  one  day's 
haul.  Not  for  John  Barry,  though.  Below  him  lay  the  schooner, 
her  master  too  bewildered  to  turn  about.  What  if  she  were  heav- 
ily armed?  Barry  saw  glorious  opportunity  and  seized  it. 

"Parade  your  boats  to  starboard,"  he  megaphoned  across  to 
Matthewman.  "Make  toward  the  schooner,  but  don't  venture 
too  close,  and  stand  by  for  further  orders." 

As  the  Captain  explained  later,  the  capture  of  the  schooner 
could  not  be  accomplished  with  "Currage  allone,"  as  he  spelled 
it.  It  required  also,  "a  Grate  dale  of  Art."  That  "Art,"  with  a 
capital  A,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate.  Those  on  board  the 
schooner  saw  drifting  down  upon  them  their  late  consort  Kitty 9 
her  4-pounders  trained,  and  flanking  her,  three  on  one  side  and 
four  on  the  other,  seven  boats  filled  with  desperate  men,  each 
boat  with  a  gun  muzzle  pointing  their  way.  Not  a  shot  had 
been  fired.  Instead,  a  white  flag  of  truce  was  raised  above  Mat- 
thewman's  barge,  which  rowed  forward  from  the  line.  Barry 
had  passed  along  instructions  which  his  lieutenant  carried  out 
admirably. 

"I  am  empowered  by  Captain  Barry,  of  the  Continental 
navy,  to  grant  you  honorable  terms,  if  you  will  promptly  lower 
your  flag,"  he  hailed  the  schooner.  "You  are  surrounded.  There 
is  no  chance  to  escape.  Surrender  at  once,  or  no  quarter  will  be 
given." 

It  was  a  brave  bluff  and  it  worked.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason 
was  the  presence  on  board  of  three  ladies,  wives  of  British  offi- 
cers. The  schooner  had  eight  double-fortified  4-pounders  and 
twelve  4-pound  howitzers  for  armament,  sufficient  to  blow 
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Barry's  boats  to  pieces.  She  carried  a  crew  of  thirty-five  and 
a  company  of  artificers.  But  there  was  no  stomach  for  fight  in 
her  master,  Daniel  Moore,  nor  in  the  lieutenant  commanding 
the  engineer  detachment.  A  hasty  colloquy  on  deck,  and  Mat- 
thewman  was  invited  alongside.  Articles  of  capitulation  were 
agreed  to.  The  ladies  and  their  baggage  were  to  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  first  conveyance.  The  men  were  to  remain 
prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged,  and  among  them  would  be 
the  pilot,  whom  Matthewman,  recognizing  as  a  turncoat,  would 
far  rather  have  strung  to  a  yardarm. 

John  Barry  ratified  the  terms  a  little  later,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  schooner  Alert,  in  the  service  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  British  army.  It  was  high  time 
the  negotiations  were  concluded,  for,  down  the  Delaware  a  num- 
ber of  sail  were  in  sight,  near  enough  to  disclose  several  men- 
of-war  among  them.  With  the  three  prizes  in  the  van,  and  the 
tide  beginning  to  ebb,  the  flotilla  put  about  for  the  shelter  of 
Reedy  Island,  and  arrived  off  Port  Penn  at  sunset. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  boat  crews  would  have  paused  to 
celebrate,  but  Barry  knew  every  minute  was  precious.  The  cap- 
ture had  been  observed  by  the  enemy  men-of-war  below.  While 
the  water  behind  Reedy  Island  was  too  shallow  for  their  deep 
draft,  the  distance  was  not  too  great  for  heavy  guns.  Under 
cover  of  a  bombardment,  cutting-out  parties  far  outnumbering 
the  defenders  could  storm  the  unfortified  town  and  retake  the 
prizes. 

A  call  went  out  for  supporting  militia  and  with  them  came 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  member  of  Congress  from  Delaware.  Here 
was  somebody  of  authority  with  whom  Barry  could  consult.  It 
was  agreed  all  three  vessels  should  be  hauled  to  the  piers  and 
unloaded,  with  some  of  the  baled  hay  built  into  barricades  be- 
hind which  the  4-pounders  from  the  Kitty  could  be  mounted. 
The  Captain  would  not  hear  of  disarming  the  schooner.  He  had 
visions  of  using  her  as  a  commerce  raider  of  far  more  effective- 
ness than  the  Effingham's  barges,  and  he  wanted  her  intact. 

For  further  aid  in  unshipping  the  cargoes  and  defending  the 
prizes,  he  dispatched  a  petty  officer  overland  to  Wilmington, 
fifteen  miles  to  ,the  northward,  with  a  message  to  General  Small- 
wood.  If  some  regulars  could  be  spared  him,  the  enemy  might 
be  driven  off.  Next  morning  Barry  paused  to  report  to  the  Ma- 
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rine  Committee.  In  describing  his  success,  he  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Alert  and  urged  her  desirability  as  a  Continental 
vessel.  That  letter,  received  at  York,  on  March  11,  by  the  hand 
of  Lieutenant  Cokelys,  resulted  in  an  immediate  decision  to 
commission  the  schooner  and  call  her  the  Wasp,  a  warm  letter 
of  praise  to  Barry,  and  an  urge  to  pursue  his  cruise  with  "vig- 
our and  activity." 

All  day  Sunday,  the  cargoes  of  schooner  and  transports  were 
disgorged  upon  the  piers.  In  the  former  was  a  large  assortment 
of  engineering  tools  and  a  tremendous  mass  of  correspondence. 
Among  the  papers  were  innumerable  letters  to  British  and  Hes- 
sian officers  in  Philadelphia,  and  most  of  the  private  records  of 
Captain  John  Montresor,  chief  engineer  of  the  British  army ; 
records  so  valuable  that  their  loss  in  the  Alert  seriously  re- 
tarded the  settlement  of  the  engineer's  accounts  with  his  gov- 
ernment twenty-two  years  later.  Van  Dyke  agreed  to  act  as 
prize  agent  for  the  boats,  and  the  militia  was  set  to  work  re- 
moving the  cargoes  inland,  and  herding  the  prisoners  to  a  safe 
distance  from  the  shore.  To  the  master  of  the  Alert  and  the 
engineering  lieutenant,  Barry  granted  a  two  weeks'  parole  to 
convey  the  distraught  ladies  to  Philadelphia. 

The  enemy  fleet  had  been  frustrated  by  the  tide  from  prompt 
pursuit.  Not  until  toward  dark  that  Sunday  did  it  cast  anchor 
in  the  stream  a  little  below  Reedy  Island.  From  a  prisoner,  the 
Captain  learned  the  identity  of  the  vessels — the  Experiment, 
of  fifty  guns,  Captain  Sir  James  Wallace,  convoying  an  India- 
man  from  Cork  with  troops ;  the  twenty  gun  ship  LeBrune,  and 
two  sloops-of-war,  the  Hotham  and  New  York,  convoying  eight 
transports  from  Rhode  Island.  To  this  latter  fleet  the  Alert, 
Kitty  and  Mermaid  had  belonged.  They  had  met  the  Experi- 
ment at  the  Delaware  capes,  and  had  outsailed  the  rest  of  the 
vessels  up  the  bay  to  their  sorrow. 

By  noon  Monday,  Barry  had  made  the  best  possible  distri- 
bution of  his  slender  force,  and  had  emptied  the  prizes  save  for 
most  of  the  hay  in  the  transports.  He  momentarily  expected  the 
attack  to  open,  aware  the  delay  was  due  only  to  British  caution 
in  avoiding  shallows  as  the  LeBrwie  and  the  two  sloops  edged 
in  to  bring  their  guns  to  bear.  He  was  writing  to  Washington 
when  the  bombardment  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  placidly  continued  his  letter  as  the  guns  roared. . . .  He  had 
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no  manifest  as  yet  of  the  schooner,  but  numerous  engineering 
tools  were  included  in  her  cargo By  the  bearer  he  was  send- 
ing his  Excellency  a  cheese  and  a  jar  of  pickled  oysters,  deli- 
cacies he  hoped  would  grace  the  headquarter's  mess.  .  .  .  He 
regretted  he  could  not  be  particular  as  the  enemy  small  vessels 
were  attacking  and  had  already  obliged  him  to  burn  one  of  the 
hay  ships.  .  .  .  He  was  afraid  the  other  would  share  the  same 
fate,  but  he  was  determined  to  hold  the  schooner  at  all  events. 
John  Chilton,  a  Continental  warrant  officer,  departed  with  this 
letter,  the  great  bundle  of  correspondence  found  on  the  Alert, 
the  cheese  and  the  jar  of  pickled  oysters.  Before  he  was  beyond 
sight,  flames  rose  from  the  second  hay  ship. 

Barry  had  laid  his  plans  well.  He  knew  the  impossibility  of 
repelling  the  enemy  with  his  slim  force.  No  help  had  come  from 
Smallwood;  merely  a  silly  suggestion  to  get  the  prizes  into 
Christiana  creek.  An  obstinate  resistance  might  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  little  town  of  Port  Penn,  an  eventuality  he 
wished  to  avoid.  Hence,  once  the  British  launched  the  bombard- 
ment, he  prepared  to  burn  the  hay  ships.  He  delayed  until  the 
boat  parties  were  observed  forming,  and  then  gave  the  signal. 
Forage  makes  the  best  of  fuel,  and  in  no  time  the  Kitty  and 
Mermaid,  one  after  the  other,  were  raging  infernos.  Under 
cover  of  the  smoke,  he,  with  his  barge  crew,  manned  the  Alert, 
cast  off  from  the  pier,  and  stood  northward  behind  Reedy 
Island. 

The  gallant  effort  to  save  the  schooner  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Wily  Sir  James  Wallace,  an  old  hand  at  river  fighting, 
had  anticipated  the  effort,  and  had  moved  the  Experiment  up 
the  channel  toward  the  island's  northern  tip.  As  the  Alert  came 
into  view,  he  opened  fire.  Barry  realized  the  game  was  almost 
up.  Double-fortified  4-pounders  were  no  match  for  the  ship-of- 
the-line's  long  guns.  Adding  to  the  odds,  the  LeBrune,  Hotham 
and  New  York  abandoned  the  attack  on  Port  Penn  and  joined 
in  the  pursuit.  For  several  hours  the  Captain  endured  the  can- 
nonade. The  schooner  was  little,  a  difficult  target.  Most  of  the 
balls  churned  the  water  around  her,  or  whistled  through  her 
sails.  The  cannon  din  was  more  frightening  to  the  Captain's 
men  than  the  actual  results  of  the  firing.  Once  they  made  a  dash 
for  the  small  boat,  anxious  to  launch  it  and  flee  to  the  shore. 
Barry  drove  them  back  to  their  posts,  his  "presence  of  mind 
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and  singular  presence"  reassuring  them.  By  the  time  he  rounded 
Reedy  point,  a  little  north  of  the  island,  all  four  vessels  were 
peppering  away,  and  the  Experiment  was  gaining  hand  over 
hand.  Her  bowchasers  had  the  range  and  splinters  were  flying. 

That  was  enough.  Barry  and  his  twenty  men  levered  each 
4-pounder  and  howitzer  off  its  mount  and  overboard.  The 
Alert's  bow  was  jammed  hard  to  port.  She  went  aground  off 
the  little  village  of  Hamburg,  a  few  miles  south  of  New  Castle. 
The  Captain  and  his  hands  lowered  the  small  boat,  piled  over 
the  side  and  rowed  ashore.  Sir  James  Wallace  could  have  the 
schooner,  but  precious  little  would  be  found  on  board  her. 
Barry's  exploit,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  would  set  the  con- 
tinent ringing  his  praise. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  of  the  flotilla.  The  Captain  went 
back  to  Port  Penn  and  took  command  of  the  barge.  He,  Mat- 
thewman  and  Captain  Collings  slipped  northward  along  the 
shore  by  night  and  gained  the  safety  of  Christiana  creek.  Other 
boats  sought  hiding  places  nearby.  Captain  Wade,  the  other 
Pennsylvania  boat  commander,  found  shelter  in  Red  Lion  creek 
near  Reedy  Island,  and  was  surprised  and  captured  a  few  days 
later. 

The  Delaware  became  alive  with  enemy  shipping.  The  sloop- 
of-war  Nautilus  and  several  heavily-armed  galleys  blockaded 
the  mouth  of  the  Christiana.  British  naval  patrols  scoured  river 
and  inlets  to  rid  the  shores  of  the  annoying  rebels.  Flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  laden  with  soldiers,  carried  Mawhood's  expedition 
down  to  Billingsport  and  Salem  on  a  grand  foraging  tour 
which  ravaged  southern  New  Jersey. 

Through  the  balance  of  March  and  early  April,  Barry's 
boats  perforce  remained  idle  at  Wilmington.  Once  the  Captain 
commanded  a  detachment  that  went  down  to  remove  hay  from 
below  New  Castle.  Again,  on  April  6,  he  journeyed  to  Middle- 
town,  Delaware,  to  attend  the  sale  of  the  prize  goods,  although 
the  engineering  tools  which  Washington  had  desired  for  the 
army,  along  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  cargoes  taken  from 
the  three  vessels,  had  been  stolen  by  the  militia  employed  to 
protect  them.  Aside  from  these  episodes,  he  was  forced  to  in- 
activity by  British  dominance  of  the  river.  For  all  this  there 
was  reward  in  the  glowing  tribute  paid  him  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief, 
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"Although  circumstances  have  prevented  you  from  reaping 
the  full  benefit  of  your  Conquest,  yet  there  is  ample  consola- 
tion in  the  degree  of  Glory  which  you  have  acquired,55  Wash- 
ington had  written.  "You  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  thanks 
for  the  good  things  you  were  so  polite  as  to  send  me,  with  my 
wishes  that  your  suitable  recompense  may  always  attend  your 
bravery." 

The  end  came  in  mid-April  with  another  letter  from  his  Ex- 
cellency. Barry  had  hoped  for  "one  sweep  more  among  them" 
before  spring  definitely  stopped  river  boat  campaigning.  But 
Washington  wrote  that  Varnum's  men  must  be  back  in  camp 
by  May  1.  Would  the  Captain  please  see  they  arrived  by  that 
date?  Already  Smallwood  was  evacuating  Wilmington,  recalled 
to  Valley  Forge  in  anticipation  of  the  resumption  of  military 
warfare  now  that  winter  had  ended. 

Just  when  Barry  finally  left  Wilmington  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. He  was  still  there  about  April  22,  when  he  wrote  the 
Marine  Committee,  describing  the  location  of  the  boats  he  had 
hidden  up  Christiana  creek,  and  advising  of  the  Continental 
share  of  his  prizes.  Presumably  he  sent  Varnum's  men  to  camp 
about  this  time,  and  discharged  the  volunteer  seamen.  Matthew- 
man  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  Sinepuxent,  Maryland,  and 
the  Captain,  early  in  May,  returned  to  White  Hill. 


Bordentown  was  no  longer  a  center  of  naval  activity.  The 
Navy  Board  had  moved  on  to  Baltimore.  Officers  and  men  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Continental  vessels  in  the  Chesapeake. 
Only  the  hulls  of  the  two  frigates,  half  out  of  water  at  low  tide, 
were  reminiscent  of  the  preceding  fall ;  the  Effingham  painfully 
so,  with  her  crazy  list  away  from  the  bank.  Barry  arrived  at 
White  Hill  in  the  late  afternoon  of  May  8,  and  Thomas  Read's 
wife,  who  had  not  yet  vacated  her  residence  to  follow  her  hus- 
band to  Baltimore,  assigned  him  the  spare  bedroom  for  the 
night. 

Luxurious  rest  in  a  feather  bed  was  followed  next  morning 
with  preparations  for  a  leisurely  shave.  Barry  had  lathered  his 
face  and  was  stropping  his  razor,  when  his  hostess's  urgent 
summons  brought  him  to  the  bedroom  door. 
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"The  British!  They're  coming  up  from  the  river,"  Mrs. 
Read  gasped.  "Fly  quickly.  Captain !" 

Despite  her  pleas  for  him  to  hasten,  Barry  was  deliberate. 
He  closed  the  razor,  stuck  it  in  his  saddle  bag,  wiped  the  lather 
from  his  face,  donned  his  coat,  and  slung  the  bags  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  agitated  lady  trembled  with  fear. 

"Fly,"  she  repeated.  "Fly!  If  you  don't  go,  they'll  take  you 
prisoner." 

"They  won't  catch  me  today,"  the  Captain  laughed. 

He  ran  down  the  stairs,  slipped  out  the  back  door  to  where 
his  horse  was  in  readiness  and  galloped  away.  The  outbuildings 
hid  him  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  coming  through 
the  gate  and  up  the  walk  to  the  front  porch.  How  Mrs.  Read 
beguiled  a  British  officer  to  search  the  house  and  enjoy  a  good 
breakfast,  is  a  pleasant  part  of  the  family  tradition.  But  that 
tradition  does  not  describe  what  happened  that  day. 

It  was  the  British  farewell  offensive  gesture  of  their  Phila- 
delphia occupation.  Flat-boats  loaded  with  the  second  battal- 
ion of  light  infantry  and  supported  by  galleys  and  gunboats 
raided  White  Hill,  Bordentown,  Crosswick  creek  and  Bristol 
that  eventful  May  9,  1778.  Forty-four  sail  of  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed. Among  them  were  the  Effingham  and  Washington,  dis- 
covered at  low  tide,  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Militia 
gathered  at  Trenton,  but  the  expedition,  with  no  intention  of 
venturing  that  far  north,  returned  unscathed  to  Philadelphia. 

John  Barry's  reference  to  that  day  makes  no  mention  of  his 
narrow  escape.  He  says  simply : 

"G  Howe  sent  aparty  of  men  up  and  burnt  her  [the  Effing- 
ham\  &  the  Frigate  Washington." 

White  Hill,  after  all,  had  been  but  an  overnight  stop  on  his 
way  to  Reading  and  a  well-earned  furlough  with  Sarah. 


XII. 
THE  EPIC  OF  THE  RALEIGH 


MORE  misfortunes  for  the  Continental  navy  were  concentrated 
in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  1778,  than  in  any 
other  ninety  day  period  in  the  duration  of  the  war.  Ill-tidings 
rolled  into  York  with  a  persistency  that  submerged  the  Marine 
Committee  in  gloom.  Its  members  became  almost  fatalistic  as 
they  learned  of  each  fresh  disaster. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  in  the  Randolph,  was  blown  to  eternity  on 
March  7.  Thomas  Thompson  fled  in  the  Raleigh  from  two 
sloops~of-war,  on  March  9,  and  left  his  consort,  the  Alfred,  to 
be  captured.  Hoysted  Hacker  beached  the  Columbus  in  Narra- 
gansett  bay,  on  March  27,  to  escape  an  enemy  fleet  and  flames 
did  the  rest.  James  Nicholson  ran  the  Virginia  on  a  Chesapeake 
shoal,  on  March  30,  and  the  British  took  her  next  morning 
without  resistance.  John  Young  wrecked  the  Independence  on 
Ocracoke  bar,  about  April  &4  On  May  9,  the  British  burned 
the  Effingham  and  Washington  at  White  Hill.  Four  of  the  new 
frigates,  the  two  largest  ships  of  the  original  fleet,  and  an 
armed  brig  wiped  off  the  naval  register ! 

Small  wonder  Congress  authorized  the  two  navy  boards  to 
conduct  courts  of  inquiry  upon  vessels  lost  or  captured,  and  a 
delegate  wrote  in  high  dudgeon,  "Our  naval  affairs  have  been 
conducted  shockingly." 

Amid  this  welter  of  disaster  had  come,  in  the  same  period, 
one  brilliant  success — John  Barry's  achievement  with  the 
barges  in  the  Delaware.  Thus,  to  him  the  Marine  Committee 
turned  when  it  learned  that  Thompson  had  brought  the  Ra- 
leigh into  Boston.  Suspend  Thompson  "until  a  full  enquiry 
can  be  made  into  his  Conduct  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Alfred's 
loss,"  and  get  the  frigate  ready  for  sea  with  expedition  were 
the  mandates  sent  to  the  Navy  Board  of  the  Eastern  District. 
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A  brief  note  from  John  Brown  spelled  the  end  of  Barry's  fur- 
lough at  Reading.  It  was  dated  at  York,  on  May  21. 

"The  Marine  Committee  having  appointed  you  to  the  Com- 
mand of  the  Frigate  Raleigh  now  in  the  Port  of  Boston,"  wrote 
Brown,  "you  will  therefore  immediately  on  receipt  of  this  re- 
pair hither  to  receive  the  Instructions  of  the  Committee." 

The  Captain  packed  his  saddle-bags,  embraced  a  disconso- 
late Sarah  and  rode  off.  At  York,  while  awaiting  orders,  he  met 
the  Marine  Committee's  latest  protege,  one  Pierre  Landais,  an 
ex-French  naval  officer,  who  had  brought  over  an  ammunition 
ship  and  some  warm  recommendatory  letters  from  the  Commis- 
sioners in  France.  The  committee,  Brown  explained,  was  hang- 
ing breathlessly  upon  the  naval  wisdom  expounded  by  the 
Frenchman,  who  would  be  signally  honored.  To  do  Landais 
justice,  he  had  arrived  at  York  with  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  superintend  some  ship  construction.  The  recent  news  of  the 
treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  his  homeland  had  much 
to  do  with  the  unusual  attention  paid  him.  At  any  rate,  his  des- 
tiny had  not  been  fixed,  when,  on  May  30,  Barry  was  notified 
to  repair  to  Boston  and  take  command  of  the  Raleigh. 

Highly  laudatory  was  a  letter  handed  the  Captain  for  de- 
livery to  the  Navy  Board,  The  board  would  find  him  "a  brave 
active  officer,"  who  would  be  "very  attentive  to  his  duty."  It 
should  "put  him  in  possession  of  the  Raleigh,"  and  should  get 
all  Continental  vessels  in  the  port  outfitted  and  to  sea  collec- 
tively to  "repair  the  losses  and  honor  of  our  navy."  Several 
other  letters  were  also  in  Barry's  custody  when  he  rode  out  of 
York,  on  June  2.  One,  from  William  Ellery,  Congressional 
delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  remarked  that  the  Raleigh  and 
Warren  were  to  cruise  in  company,  their  commanders  being 
brave  men,  who  would  not  "loose  their  Ships  through  Cow- 
ardice." Another,  from  Samuel  Adams,  extolled  Pierre  Landais 
as  "highly  esteemed"  by  the  Marine  Committee. 


A  series  of  courts  martial  were  underway  in  the  main  cabin 
of  the  Raleigh  when  John  Barry  reached  Boston,  on  June  24, 
after  a  trying  three  weeks'  journey  "at  a  very  great  expence." 
James  Warren  and  John  Deshon,  the  two  Navy  Board  mem- 
bers located  there,  accepted  his  credentials,  but  were  loath  to 
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give  him  immediate  possession  of  the  ship.  Naval  decorum,  in 
their  opinion,  would  not  permit  them  to  disturb  the  august  sit- 
tings. Also,  they  were  piqued  at  the  Marine  Committee  for  ig- 
noring their  recommendations  in  the  appointment  of  various 
captains  to  the  naval  vessels  in  port.  Particularly,  they  re- 
sented their  lack  of  power  to  fill  vacancies.  Warren  complained 
to  his  old  friend,  Samuel  Adams,  that  the  committee  was  un- 
reasonable in  urging  prompt  dispatch  of  vessels  when  the  board 
was  so  hamstrung. 

"They  expect  the  Raleigh  is  prepared  for  Sea,"  he  wrote, 
"but  two  days  ago  a  Captain  for  her  Arrived  here,  and  every 
Body  acquainted  with  Seamen  must  know  they  will  not  Engage 
in  a  Ship  till  they  know  the  Captain."  Grudgingly  he  admitted 
that,  in  Barry,  the  committee  had  "appointed  a  Good  one,"  and 
he  hoped  the  frigate  could  speedily  be  manned.  The  Captain 
had  made  a  favorable  impression  despite  the  board's  resentment 
over  alleged  affronts  from  Congress.  He  could  not,  however, 
persuade  Warren  and  Deshon  to  give  him  his  ship. 

While  he  waited,  he  had  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself 
with  naval  matters  in  Boston.  Five  Continental  vessels  were  at 
anchor  there,  one  of  which,  the  frigate  Warren,  Captain  John 
B.  Hopkins,  was  fully  manned  and  ready  for  sea.  The  others, 
in  addition  to  the  Raleigh,  were  the  frigate  Deane,  Samuel 
Nicholson ;  the  armed  ship  Queen  of  France,  John  Green,  and 
the  brigantine  Resistance,  William  Burke.  The  Deane,  built  at 
Nantes,  and  the  Queen  of  France,  formerly  the  merchantman 
LaBrune,  had  arrived  from  France  in  early  May.  Barry  had 
met  Hopkins  when  the  first  Continental  fleet  had  outfitted  in 
the  Delaware.  Green  was  a  Philadelphian,  had  commanded 
Willing,  Morris  &  Co.  vessels  in  pre-war  days,  and  was  an  old 
friend.  Nicholson,  a  younger  brother  of  the  senior  captain  of 
the  navy,  was  known  to  Barry  only  by  reputation.  Burke  had 
been  one  of  the  captains  in  Washington's  fleet,  in  1775,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Resistance  was  a  Marine  Committee  act  to 
which  the  Navy  Board  had  objected. 

Most  of  the  Continental  officers  had  been  engaged  in  the 
courts  martial  on  the  Raleigh  for  some  three  weeks.  John  Man- 
ley  had  been  tried  first,  for  the  loss  of  the  Hancock  the  previous 
year,  and  had  been  acquitted.  Hector  McNeill,  formerly  of  the 
Boston,  was  now  facing  his  peers  on  a  charge  of  abandoning 
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the  Hancock  to  her  fate.  Thomas  Thompson's  trial  was  to  fol- 
low, and  the  wind-up  would  be  a  court  of  inquiry  into  Hoysted 
Hacker's  misfortunes  in  the  Columbus.  As  Barry  could  visual- 
ize these  proceedings  running  well  into  July,  and  knew  the 
board's  desire  to  get  all  vessels  to  sea,  he  used  his  powers  of 
persuasion  on  Warren  and  Deshon,  and  finally  won  their  com- 
pliance to  his  repeated  requests. 

On  July  4 — a  day  celebrated  in  Boston  "with  great  parade 
and  festivity" — he  was  notified  he  could  take  possession  on  the 
morrow.  On  that  same  morrow,  Warren  confided  to  Samuel 
Adams  that  "Capt  Barry's  Character  stands  high,  and  his  Con- 
duct is  agreeable."  Though  he  was  a  stranger  to  New  England 
seamen,  the  Navy  Board  foresaw  "but  little  difficulty  in  Man- 
ning his  Ship."  Less  enthusiastic  were  Warren  and  Deshon 
about  Pierre  Landais.  The  latter  had  arrived  at  Boston,  loaded 
with  Marine  Committee  encomiums  and  a  commission  to  com- 
mand the  finest  frigate  in  the  infant  navy — the  Attiance,  just 
built  at  Salisbury  and  outfitting  at  Newburyport. 

"I  am  afraid  this  will  be  productive  of  much  Confusion  and 
Mischief,"  Warren  said.  "He  is  an  Ingenuous  and  well  Be- 
haved Man.  You  have  certainly  Exceeded  his  Expectations  if 
not  his  wishes,  and  have  you  done  Justice  to  some  Exceeding 
good  officers,  here,  who  had  older  Commissions  than  his,  and 
with  their  Familys  have  been  starving  on  their  bare  pay?" 

For  the  present,  with  James  Warren's  pointed  question,  we 
will  leave  Landais  and  join  Barry  on  the  Raleigh. 

From  the  be-whiskered  Sir  Walter,  whose  effigy  in  wood 
formed  the  figurehead,  to  the  twining  vines  and  cherubs  deco- 
rating the  stern  and  quarter  galleries,  the  700  ton  frigate  was 
a  pleasing  sight  to  her  new  commander.  Outwardly  she  was 
completely  outfitted  and  armed,  but  the  Captain  knew  that  be- 
hind the  gunports  stoo<J  many  empty  carriages.  Her  cannon, 
or  most  of  them,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Barbadoes,  where  Thompson  had  heaved  them  in  his 
flight  from  the  British  sloops-of-war.  The  Navy  Board  already 
had  ordered  new  guns  from  the  foundry  at  Providence,  and 
had  given  assurance  that,  ere  many  weeks  elapsed,  the  frigate 
should  have  her  batteries  of  twenty-six  12-  and  six  6-pounders. 

The  Raleigh's  lines  and  design  were  not  greatly  unlike  those 
of  the  Effingham,  save  larger.  Whereas  his  former  frigate  had 
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been  built  to  rate  twenty-eight  guns,  the  Rcdeigh  rated  thirty- 
two,  but  actually  was  pierced  for  thirty-six.  Along  her  136  foot 
gun-deck  were  twenty-six  ports — thirteen  to  a  side — for  her 
12-pounders.  There  were  eight  gunports  on  her  quarter-deck 
and  two  on  her  forecastle  for  the  secondary  battery.  Her  beam 
was  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  depth  of  her  hold,  eleven  feet,  three 
inches.  She  was  completely  rigged,  her  mainmast  towering  some 
140  feet  above  the  deck,  with  fore  and  mizzen  masts  slightly 
lower,  and  her  bowsprit  and  jibboom  extended  about  forty  feet 
beyond  the  figure  of  Sir  Walter.  Her  main  yard  had  a  seventy 
foot  spread — double  her  beam.  From  all  accounts,  she  was  a 
fast  sailer,  and  the  mould  of  her  gave  credence  to  such  reports. 

To  Barry's  disgust,  however,  he  found  that,  as  it  was  with 
the  Raleigh's  guns,  so  it  was  with  her  stores.  Officers  and  men 
had  been  permitted  to  leave  the  ship,  and  each  had  helped  him- 
self to  something.  The  way  she  had  been  looted  was  not  at  first 
apparent,  as,  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  he  could  find  no  one  to 
put  to  work.  The  few  hands  on  board,  mostly  marines,  were  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  gentry  in  the  great  cabin,  who,  having 
convicted  Hector  McNeill,  were  now  deep  in  the  trial  of 
Thompson.  Until  July  15,  Barry  fumed  and  fretted,  quarter- 
ing himself  in  a  lieutenant's  cabin  on  the  lower  deck.  Then, 
having  found  the  verbose  and  genial  Thompson  guilty,  and 
Hoysted  Hacker  not  culpable  in  the  loss  of  the  Columbus,  the 
court  martial  and  court  of  inquiry  dissolved.  The  Captain  took 
possession  of  his  proper  quarters  and  began  an  inventory.  The 
result  prompted  a  private  letter  to  Robert  Morris. 

"My  first  Business  was  to  get  an  account  of  the  Stores  be- 
longing to  the  different  officers,"  he  wrote.  "After  I  completed 
that  I  found  the  ship  had  been  Robb'd  of  a  great  many  things, 
which  if  there  is  not  a  stop  put  to  officers  leaving  vessels  when 
they  please,  and  not  to  be  accountable  for  their  stores  is  no 
knowing  where  the  evil  will  end  or  what  things  is  on  Board  a 
Ship  at  any  time." 

Through  the  balance  of  July  and  early  August,  Barry 
strove  to  recruit  a  crew.  Many  of  the  Raleigh's  hands  signed  up 
for  a  cruise,  but  their  number  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 
When  the  rendezvous  in  Boston  failed  to  produce  the  requisite 
force,  the  Navy  Board  turned  to  Connecticut,  where  the  new 
frigate  Trumbull,  partly  manned,  lay  useless  behind  a  bar  in 
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the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river.  From  her  they  drafted  her 
first  lieutenant,  David  Phipps,  and  a  large  detachment  of  sea- 
men. By  mid- August,  the  Raleigh  boasted  a  complement  of  235 
officers  and  men,  including  "fifty  of  General  Burgoyne's  sol- 
diers" as  marines.  There  were  three  of  her  former  commissioned 
personnel  on  board,  all  from  New  Hampshire — Josiah  Shack- 
ford,  second  lieutenant ;  Hopley  Yeaton,  third  lieutenant,  and 
George  Jerry  Osborne,  captain  of  marines.  Among  her  mid- 
shipmen were  young  Matthew  Clarkson,  one  of  Barry's  com- 
panions in  the  barge  expedition  down  the  Delaware;  David 
Porter,  of  Massachusetts,  who  later  would  sire  an  American 
naval  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  Jesse  Jeacocks,  of  whom 
more  later. 

News  had  reached  Boston,  about  August  1,  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Count  d'Estaing  with  a  French  fleet  off  the  Delaware.  The 
British  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  just  in  time  to  avoid  meet- 
ing him.  Congress,  as  the  Marine  Committee  informed  the  Navy 
Board,  "has  directed  us  to  order  all  the  Continental  frigates 
and  armed  Vessels  within  your  Department  to  be  immediately 
made  Ready  for  Sea  and  dispatched  one  after  an  other  as  soon 
as  each  can  be  prepared,  to  join  the  Squadron  of  f ranee.5* 

That  order  had  spurred  naval  activity  around  Boston.  The 
Warren,  under  Hopkins,  had  sailed  almost  immediately.  By 
mid-August,  the  brigantine  Resistance  had  gone  to  sea,  and  the 
Alliance,  which  had  come  around  from  Newburyport  under 
Landais,  on  August  10,  was  "in  great  forwardness"  save  for 
cannon.  As  Barry,  by  a  determined  trip  to  Providence,  had  so 
expedited  his  guns  that  the  Raleigh  was  by  now  fully  armed, 
despite  several  cannon  that  burst  in  proving,  the  Navy  Board 
expected  her,  on  August  17,  to  sail  "in  two  or  three  days." 
While  awaiting  a  favorable  wind,  further  word  came  of  D'Es- 
taing's  movements. 

The  fruitless  maneuvers  of  that  first  French  fleet  have  had 
frequent  historical  attention.  How  D'Estaing  appeared  off 
New  York  and  was  dissuaded  by  pilots  from  attempting  the 
bar;  how  he  sailed  to  Newport  to  assist  the  American  army  in 
a  mismanaged  siege  of  that  British  post ;  and  how  a  gale  broke 
up  a  major  naval  engagement  between  him  and  Lord  Howe,  on 
August  12,  are  matters  of  interest  to  us  solely  because  they  af- 
fected John  Barry's  activity.  Learning  that  the  French  fleet 
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intended  to  refit  at  Boston,  the  Navy  Board  ordered  the  Ra- 
leigh to  await  its  arrival. 

D'Estaing's  ships  limped  into  port  on  August  29.  They 
were,  said  Barry,  "in  a  most  shattered  condition."  British  guns 
and  stormy  seas  had  played  havoc  with  the  great  ships-of-the- 
line.  The  Boston  fortresses  and  the  guns  of  the  Raleigh  and 
Deane  saluted  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  Barry,  later  that  day,  joined 
the  large  group  of  distinguished  gentlemen — civil,  military 
and  naval — who  wined  and  dined  the  admiral  and  his  principal 
officers  at  John  Hancock's  palatial  residence  on  Beacon  Hill. 

"I  hope  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  wait  till  they  are  ready  to 
Sail,"  Barry  wrote  a  few  days  later.  "If  so  the  Officers  and  Men 
will  be  very  uneasy,  but  as  for  my  part  I  am  determined  to 
Obey  my  Orders,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will." 

He  would  not  follow  Captain  Hopkins's  example.  That 
worthy  had  never  joined  the  French  fleet  as  ordered,  but  was 
off  on  a  cruise,  acting  in  a  manner  which,  said  Barry,  indicated 
he  did  not  "intend  to  obey  anyone." 

Fears  of  delay  ended  about  September  10,  with  the  receipt 
of  instructions  from  the  Marine  Committee.  He  was  to  sail  on 
a  cruise  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  Inlet,  North 
Carolina,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  "certain  armed 
Vessels  fitted  out  by  the  Goodriches."  The  cruise  was  to  be  so 
managed  that  once  a  week  he  could  put  into  the  Chesapeake 
and  call  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  for  additional  orders.  The  brig- 
antine  Resistance  was  to  accompany  him,  the  committee  being 
unaware  that  said  brigantine  had  sailed  some  time  before. 

The  Captain  took  in  his  provisions  and  secured  a  partial  ac- 
counting with  the  Navy  Board  for  expenditures  incurred  in 
outfitting.  Unmooring  from  the  Long  Wharf,  the  Raleigh 
dropped  down  with  the  tide  into  King  road.  There  she  lay  well 
nigh  a  week,  exceedingly  foul  of  bottom,  awaiting  a  fair  wind 
to  make  an  offing.  The  breeze  swung  around  to  the  northwest 
at  dawn  of  September  25.  At  six  o'clock,  the  Captain  weighed 
and  stood  out,  a  brigantine  and  sloop  under  his  convoy.  The 
pilot  was  dropped  two  hours  later.  By  noon,  Sir  Walter  rose  to 
the  lift  of  the  open  sea  as  the  frigate,  under  topgallant  and 
steering  sails,  ploughed  east  by  south,  with  Cape  Cod  about  two 
points  off  the  starboard  beam  and  some  twelve  miles  distant. 
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Once  again,  after  a  lapse  of  two  full  years,  John  Barry  was 
at  sea. 


Short,  disastrous,  but  epochal,  was  that  last  three-day  cruise 
of  the  Raleigh.  Just  at  high  noon  the  first  day  out,  a  masthead 
lookout  hailed  the  deck. 

"Two  sails  to  leeward,"  he  sang  out,  "southeast  by  south 
about  eight  or  ten  leagues." 

Barry  focused  his  glass  in  that  direction,  gazed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  hailed  the  captain  of  the  brigantine  close  abeam. 

"Two  ships  in  sight,"  he  called.  "Make  all  sail  you  can  after 


us." 


The  sloop  was  some  distance  astern,  so  he  resorted  to  signals. 
As  the  warning  flags  mounted  aloft,  he  hauled  the  Raleigh  by 
the  wind,  heading  to  the  northward. 

"Yon  vessels  are  British  cruisers,  or  I  miss  my  guess,"  he 
confided  to  Lieutenant  Phipps,  his  glass  trained  upon  them. 
"One's  standing  to  the  northward,  the  other  to  the  southward. 
We're  a  great  distance  to  windward,  however,  and  should  get 
clear  of  them." 

He  watched  intently,  his  tall  body  braced  to  the  roll  of  the 
frigate.  Pears  were  justified  when  the  ship  heading  southward 
tacked  about.  They  were  far  astern.  With  the  Raleigh  close 
upon  a  wind  well  to  the  northward  and  night  coming  on,  pros- 
pects were  not  alarming.  At  sunset,  he  estimated  the  nearer  of 
the  two  to  be  nine  miles  distant.  Twilight  soon  blotted  them 
from  sight. 

With  darkness,  the  wind  turned  light  and  variable.  He  em- 
braced each  little  puff  of  air  to  edge  closer  in  toward  land.  Ear- 
lier he  had  cleared  ship  for  action  and  barricaded  the  quarter- 
deck rail.  The  men  dozed  at  their  quarters  through  the  night. 

A  hazy  dawn,  of  September  26,  interfered  for  awhile  with 
vision  from  the  masthead,  but,  by  seven  o'clock,  the  air  had 
cleared  and  the  pursuers  were  discerned  in  relatively  the  same 
position  astern  as  at  sunset  the  night  before.  Between  them  and 
the  Raleigh,  a  brigantine  and  schooner  lay  close  together. 

"That's  the  brig  which  came  out  with  us,"  avowed  Phipps, 
"but  I  can't  account  for  the  schooner." 
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"Nor  can  I,"  agreed  Barry,  "unless  she's  a  tender  to  one  of 
the  ships  and  has  taken  our  convoy  in  the  night." 

That  guess  was  close  to  the  truth.  The  schooner  was  the  True 
Blue,  tender  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Rainbow,  cruising  southward 
out  of  Halifax.  Had  he  known  this,  Barry  would  not  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  subsequent  maneuvers. 

"We  saw  the  Brigg:  stand  to  the  Eastward,"  he  said  later, 
"and  the  Schooner  speak  one  of  the  Ships,  a  few  Minutes  after 
we  heard  several  guns  fire  and  supposed  them  Signals  from  one 
of  the  Ships  they  being  at  that  time  a  great  distance  a  stern." 

By  ten  o'clock,  the  Raleigh  was  near  the  coast.  The  highland 
of  Mt.  Agamenticus  was  in  sight  eight  or  nine  leagues  to  the 
northwest.  During  the  day,  the  breeze  continued  light.  Their 
position  changed  but  little,  although  Barry  held  to  his  course. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  Cape  Niddock  over  his 
port  bow  about  five  leagues  west-northwest,  and  the  pursuers 
out  of  sight,  he  concluded,  "they  had  quitted  Chasing  of  us." 

That  conclusion  was  the  gravest  error  of  John  Barry's  ca- 
reer. He  was  not  aware,  however,  that  in  speaking  the  True 
Blue>  the  enemy  ships  had  learned  his  identity.  Nor  could  he 
know  that  one  of  his  pursuers  was  Sir  James  Wallace,  in  the 
fifty  gun  ship  Experiment — the  same  captain  who  had  driven 
him  ashore  in  Delaware  bay  six  months  before.  Sir  James  had 
learned  from  the  captive  crew  of  the  brigantine  that  his  for- 
mer adversary  commanded  the  Raleigh.  This  information  was 
passed  to  his  consort,  the  twenty-two  gun  ship  Unicorn,  Cap-' 
tain  John  Ford.  Abandoning  chase  was  farthest  from  the 
thoughts  of  these  two  British  officers. 

Portsmouth  harbor  lay  within  easy  reach  a  few  leagues  down 
the  coast,  but,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  had  shaken 
off  pursuit,  Barry  changed  his  course  away  from  that  haven. 
East-northeast  he  steered,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
midnight ;  then  east-southeast  until  daybreak.  He  carried  mod- 
erate sail  through  the  night.  The  Raleigh  averaged  six  knots 
an  hour.  From  daybreak  until  sunrise,  on  September  27,  she 
lay  hove  to  all  sails  handed.  Then,  with  nothing  visible  on  the 
horizon,  Barry  ordered  the  sailing  master  to  shake  out  her  can- 
vas, changing  his  course  to  south  by  east,  "in  order  to  keep 
clear  of  Cape  Sable." 

Around  half -past  nine  o'clock,  the  lookout  on  the  mizzen 
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topmast  head  reported  two  sail  bearing  about  south-southwest. 
Ten  minutes  later  they  were  visible  from  the  quarter-deck — 
two  ships  standing  toward  them  on  the  wind,  which  was  then  at 
west.  The  Captain  promptly  "wore  Ship  and  haul'd  the  Wind 
to  the  N.N.W.  withjdl  the  Sails  the  Ship  could  bear.55 

With  a  fresh  gale  blowing  and  the  Raleigh  making  better 
than  eleven  knots  an  hour,  it  looked  for  awhile  as  though  the 
pursuers  would  be  outdistanced.  By  noon,  the  wind  had  mod- 
erated, and  the  headmost  ship  was  coming  up  rapidly,  while 
her  consort  held  her  position  about  nine  miles  astern.  Sir  James 
Wallace  had  stuck  to  his  purpose.  The  foremost  ship  was  the 
Unicorn;  the  other,  the  Experiment. 

Far  ahead,  over  the  Raleigh's  bow,  appeared  a  low  shore 
line.  As  they  drew  nearer,  Barry  assembled  his  officers. 

"Anybody  familiar  with  the  land  ahead?35  he  inquired. 

Nobody  knew  it.  Several  volunteered  the  enlightening  infor- 
mation that  "if  they  were  15  or  20  Leagues  further  to  the 
Westward  they  could  carry  her  into  a  good  Harbour  suppos- 
ing the  nearest  Land  to  be  the  place  they  took  it  to  be.55  In- 
quiries among  the  men,  many  of  whom  had  sailed  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  for  years,  produced  no  better  results.  To  his  "great 
Grief,55  not  a  soul  on  board  knew  where  they  were.  Even  when, 
toward  four  o5clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  close  enough 
to  discover  the  land  to  be  a  group  of  low  islands,  nobody  was 
the  wiser.  As  there  was  no  safe  haven  ahead,  Barry5s  decision 
was  to  tack  to  the  southwestward  and  engage  the  leading  ship. 
His  glass  showed  her  to  be  the  smaller  of  the  two.  If  he  could 
beat  her  off,  he  might  outdistance  her  heavier  consort  and  gain 
one  of  the  harbors  of  which  his  lieutenants  talked. 

Pursuant  to  his  decision,  Barry  swung  his  ship  into  the 
southwest.  The  Unicorn  was  four  miles  away,  but  closing  in 
rapidly.  At  quarter  of  six  o5clock,  with  the  sun  setting,  the 
Raleigh  crossed  the  enemy5s  bow  to  windward,  within  gunshot, 
and  the  Continental  colors  were  hoisted.  Barry  estimated  his 
opponent  as  a  twenty-eight  gun  frigate,  and  felt  "we  were  a 
Match  for  her.55 

"Give  them  a  gun,55  he  commanded,  and,  in  the  next  breath, 
ordered  the  mizzen  sail  hauled  up  to  ease  the  frigate.  It  was 
blowing  fresh,  and  he  knew  he  had  to  conduct  the  engagement 
under  all  the  sail  he  could  carry  if  he  hoped  to  keep  a  proper 
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distance  from  the  larger  vessel,  now  identifiable  as  a  two-decker. 

The  Unicorn's  reply  to  Barry's  challenge  was  a  broadside 
from  her  port  battery,  while  St.  George's  ensign  rose  to  her 
peak.  The  roar  of  her  guns  was  answered  by  the  blast  of  the 
Raleigh's  12-pounders.  Crossing  each  other,  with  scarce  a 
quarter-mile  of  water  between,  each  opponent  loaded  and  fired 
again  while  the  range  was  good.  Before  the  reverberations  of 
the  second  exchange  had  died  away,  an  ominous  cracking  from 
forward  was  followed  by  shrill  cries  of  warning  from  the  Ra- 
leigh's forecastle, 

"  'Ware  the  foretop  mast!  Stand  clear  below!" 

Barry's  heart  sank  as  he  saw  the  mast  toppling,  split  just 
above  the  forecap.  As  it  pitched  to  starboard,  it  carried  with  it 
the  main  topgallant  mast,  the  jibb  and  the  fore  staysail.  The 
snarl  of  masts,  spars,  rigging  and  sail  cloth  dangling  over  the 
side,  blanketed  four  of  the  guns. 

"Board  the  main  tack,"  Barry  snapped.  "Clear  away  wreck- 


His  determined  voice  put  courage  into  all  hands,  and  cour- 
age was  needed.  The  disaster  had  changed  the  situation  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Instead  of  showing  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to 
her  pursuers,  the  Raleigh  was  at  the  mercy  of  her  smaller  op- 
ponent, with  the  fifty  gun  ship  coming  up  hand-over-hand. 

Quick  to  press  home  his  advantage  was  Captain  Ford  of  the 
Unicorn.  Tacking  to  port,  he  ranged  up  to  leeward,  and  poured 
in  a  broadside,  while  the  Raleigh's  crew  still  wrestled  with  the 
tangle  of  wreckage,  which  had  put  the  frigate  "out  of  com- 
mand." Men  died  in  that  withering  fire,  and  others  screamed 
in  anguish  as  fragments  of  ball  and  splinters  of  wood  struck 
them  down.  Thirty  men  were  killed  or  wounded  that  day  on  the 
Raleigh,  and  most  of  the  casualties  occurred  in  those  moments 
when  she  was  defenseless. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  frigate  again  got  into  action.  Sir  James 
Wallace,  from  the  deck  of  the  Experiment,  now  but  a  few  miles 
astern,  noted  "a  violent  firing  on  board  both  Ships."  With  the 
enemy  having  the  weather  gage,  Barry  bore  off  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  "being  disabled  so  much  I  thought  it  impossible  to  get 
clear,"  determined  upon  an  effort  to  board.  There  was  a  chance 
he  might  take  her  before  her  consort  came  up.  In  a  twilight 
punctuated  by  red  flashes  of  gunfire  and  darkened  by  battle 
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smoke,  he  ordered  the  helm  to  starboard.  Captain  Ford  sensed 
the  purpose  and,  having  full  control  of  the  Unicorn,  shot  ahead 
and  ran  rapidly  to  windward.  While  the  fifty  gun  ship  was 
blotted  out  by  the  night,  Barry  knew  she  was  close  at  hand,  and 
that  the  game  was  almost  up. 

"Damn  ?em,  they'll  not  get  this  frigate,"  he  said  to  Lieuten- 
ant Phipps.  "I'll  run  her  ashore  and  burn  her." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  ordered  the  Raleigh's  bow 
headed  to  the  northwest,  toward  those  islands  somewhere  off  in 
the  darkness.  As  they  came  abreast  of  the  Unicorn,  the  port 
battery  took  up  where  the  starboard  one  had  left  off.  For  more 
than  an  hour  thereafter,  they  plied  their  guns,  aiming  by  the 
flash  of  their  opponent's  fire.  The  Raleigh's  cannon  found  their 
mark.  Until  half -past  nine  o'clock,  the  Unicorn  suffered  under 
a  gruelling  bombardment.  Then  Captain  Ford,  "having  both 
the  Main  and  Mizen  Masts  dangerously  wounded  our  Stays  & 
running  Rigging  much  damag'd  &  the  Ship  making  a  good 
deal  of  Water,"  dropped  astern  to  refit.  Four  men,  including 
the  first  lieutenant  of  marines,  had  been  killed  on  the  Unicorn, 
and  a  large  number  wounded. 

The  Captain  watched  his  opponent  slip  from  reach,  and  con- 
cluded that,  in  addition  to  being  much  shattered,  she  was  water- 
logged. An  exchange  of  lights  and  false  fires  with  the  approach- 
ing two-decker  gave  him  the  impression  they  were  "signals 
of  distress."  Momentarily  hope  rose.  Perhaps  he  could  get 
between  the  islands,  where  the  enemy  would  not  dare  pursue. 
His  main  topsail  was  in  ribbons.  He  ordered  it  cut  away  from 
the  yard  and  another  bent.  Before  the  hands  could  go  aloft,  the 
fifty  gun  ship  came  abreast  of  the  smaller  vessel,  passed  her, 
and  stood  on  toward  the  Raleigh. 

It  was  midnight.  For  more  than  six  hours  Barry  had  fought 
an  unequal  battle.  He  was  not  through  yet.  The  land  had  been 
sighted  a  few  minutes  before,  bearing  two  points  off  his  star- 
board bow.  Now  he  would  pile  the  frigate  upon  the  beach  if  it 
were  humanly  possible.  The  rag  of  a  main  topsail,  he  let  stand, 
recalling  every  man  to  the  guns.  His  stern-chasers,  from  the 
quarter-deck,  banged  away  at  the  enemy — flea  bites  to  the  two- 
decker.  Then  the  Experiment  ranged  abreast  and  poured  in  her 
broadsides,  three  in  rapid  succession.  To  each  of  them  the  Ra- 
leigh's 12-pounders  replied.  Two  more  broadsides  thundered 
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from  the  Experiment  before  she  hove  in  stays.  Even  then  Barry 
saw  opportunity  to  rake  her  and  grasped  it.  The  Raleigh's 
guns  spoke  their  final  message  as  her  opponent  bore  up.  A  mo- 
ment later,  with  a  slight  shiver,  the  frigate  grated  along  the 
bottom,  and  lost  motion  as  her  keel  bit  deep  into  the  sand.  For 
a  quarter  hour,  both  British  ships  maintained  a  heavy  fire. 
Then  they  desisted  and  stood  by,  a  half-mile  off  shore,  to  await 
dawn  and  an  easy  conquest. 

Save  for  treachery  on  the  Raleigh,  British  failure  to  press 
advantage  home  that  night  would  have  proved  a  blunder.  To 
expect  John  Barry  to  sit  idle  on  the  beached  frigate  until  day- 
light would  enable  them  to  gun  him  into  submission  was  a  bit  of 
egregious  folly.  Scarcely  had  the  cannonade  died  down  when 
the  Captain  launched  his  boats.  As  the  wind  was  right  ahead, 
landing  was  difficult,  but,  within  two  hours,  every  living  man 
had  been  put  on  the  beach.  Evacuation  of  the  frigate  was  ef- 
fected in  silence.  Barry  never  knew  exactly  how  many  of  his 
crew  had  been  killed.  There  had  been  no  time  for  a  roll  call. 
From  figures  now  available,  we  know  220  landed,  leaving  fif- 
teen unaccounted  for  and,  undoubtedly,  dead. 

In  the  Captain's  mind  had  been  the  idea  of  taking  guns 
ashore  and  fortifying  the  island.  Hence,  he  had  gone  in  the 
first  boat  and  explored  it.  Alas  for  such  hopes !  It  was  a  barren, 
desolate  rock,  less  than  a  mile  in  length  and  a  quarter  mile  wide 
at  the  broadest  place.  There  were  no  signs  of  habitation.  Again 
he  canvassed  the  crew,  and  again  found  that  "not  a  Man  on 
Board  knew  what  island  we  were  on  or  how  far  it  was  from  the 
main." 

No  alternative  remained.  He  had  to  destroy  the  Raleigh  and 
get  his  crew  westward  to  the  New  England  coast.  For  both  pur- 
poses he  had  three  boats.  Fifteen  wounded  hands  required  bet- 
ter medical  attention  than  the  emergency  treatment  they  had  so 
far  received.  Undaunted,  Barry  laid  his  plans  as  best  he  could. 

Twenty-three  men  under  the  master  and  with  Midshipman 
Jeacocks  as  second  in  command  were  ordered  back  to  the  frig- 
ate with  instructions  to  prepare  combustibles,  start  a  number 
of  fires  on  board,  and  then  row  directly  westward  for  the  main- 
land. In  the  remaining  two  boats,  he  embarked  twenty-four 
men  each,  including  the  wounded.  He  took  command  of  one  and 
had  with  him  Captain  Osborne  of  the  marines.  In  the  other 
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were  Lieutenants  Shackford  and  Yeaton.  On  the  island  re- 
mained Lieutenant  Phipps,  Lieutenant  of  marines  Jabez  Smith 
and  132  men,  including  most  of  the  midshipmen  and  warrant 
officers.  Should  the  coast  prove  but  five  or  six  miles  away,  the 
Captain  believed  the  boats  might  make  several  round  trips  and 
remove  the  whole  crew  by  dawn. 

Before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  boats  pulled 
around  the  northern  end  of  the  island  and  headed  into  the  west. 
Barry's  eyes  strained  through  the  darkness  ahead,  with  occa- 
sional backward  glances,  hoping  to  see  the  red  glare  of  the 
Raleigh  afire.  Nothing  happened.  On  they  rowed,  the  night 
black  before  them.  Once  or  twice  they  came  upon  land,  but 
found  it,  each  time,  merely  another  small  and  uninhabited 
island.  In  the  false  dawn,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  coastline 
ahead,  and,  about  daybreak,  pulled  into  a  rock-bound  cove. 
The  hoped  for  half-dozen  miles  had  lengthened  into  a  far 
greater  distance. 

A  rudely  awakened  dweller  on  the  mainland,  rubbed  sleepy 
eyes,  heard  their  story  and  told  them  they  were  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river.  From  Barry's  description, 
the  native  identified  the  spot  where  the  Raleigh  had  gone  ashore 
as  Wooden  Ball,  one  of  a  group  of  rocky  islands  five  leagues 
from  the  main.  Two  hours  later,  the  master's  boat  came  in  with 
the  news  that  treachery  or  cowardice  had  thwarted  the  burning 
of  the  frigate. 

"We  laid  combustibles,  even  to  a  slow  train  to  the  magazine," 
the  master  explained.  "It  took  several  hours.  Then  I  embarked 
the  men,  telling  Mr,  Jeacocks  to  set  the  fires  and  swim  off  to  us. 
We  laid  by  awaiting  him,  but  heard  nary  a  sound.  So  we  stood 
closer  and  saw  the  few  lanterns  we  had  left  burning  had  been 
doused,  I  called  but  got  no  reply.  As  dawn  was  breaking,  I 
thought  it  best  to  shove  off.  About  two  hours  later,  when  we 
were  well  west  of  the  island,  we  heard  a  little  gunfire.  And  that's 
all  I  know." 

John  Barry  strode  to  the  water's  edge,  fiercely  angry.  A 
more  enterprising  sailing  master  would  not  have  permitted 
such  a  fiasco.  Perhaps  he  blamed  himself  for  not  handling  the 
destruction  of  the  Raleigh  personally,  yet  he  could  not  have 
anticipated  such  a  result,  nor  could  he  have  been  all  places  at 
all  times.  The  only  thing  remaining  to  do  he  did — dispatch  the 
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boats  back  to  Wooden  Ball  on  the  chance  that  some  of  the  crew 
had  concealed  themselves  on  the  island  and  had  avoided  cap- 
ture. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  boats  returned  with  thir- 
teen more  of  the  hands.  From  these  thirteen  came  the  rest  of 
the  story.  On  the  morning  of  September  28,  the  two  British 
ships  had  fired  at  the  Raleigh,  and  Midshipman  Jeacocks 
promptly  had  hauled  down  the  Continental  colors.  A  flag  of 
truce  had  summoned  the  crew  to  surrender.  With  no  means  of 
defense.  Lieutenant  Phipps  had  been  forced  to  comply.  Boats 
from  the  larger  ship  had  taken  them  off  the  island,  but  the  thir- 
teen had  found  hiding  places  and  were  not  detected.  From  their 
concealment,  they  had  seen  the  Raleigh  hauled  off  the  shoal 
into  deep  water  at  high  tide,  and  manned  by  a  prize  crew.  The 
enemy  ships  were  still  standing  by,  evidently  because  of  much 
needed  repairs  on  the  smaller  vessel,  when  the  Raleigh's  boats 
had  arrived,  the  night  of  September  28,  and  rescued  the  hiding 
men. 

The  newcomers  swelled  Barry's  party  to  eighty-five  officers 
and  men.  With  his  usual  clear-sightedness,  he  knew  just  what 
to  do.  Provisions  were  secured  from  the  few  dwellers  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  wounded  were  left  in  one  of  the  houses 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeon.  That  night  the  remainder  re- 
embarked  in  the  three  boats  and  started  the  long  pull  down  the 
coast  toward  Boston. 


Into  Boston,  on  October  7,  came  Barry  and  the  other  sur- 
vivors of  the  Raleigh.  The  tale  they  told,  the  warm  praise 
officers  and  men  gave  their  captain,  thrilled  the  little  New  Eng- 
land city.  James  Warren  and  John  Deshon  received  the  Cap- 
tain's official  report,  interviewed  others  in  the  party,  and 
penned  a  vivid  description  of  the  great  sea-fight  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Marine  Committee. 

"Though  he  has  lost  his  ship,"  they  wrote,  "he  has  gained 
laurels  for  himself  and  honour  to  his  country ;  perhaps  no  ship 
was  ever  better  defended." 

They  would  conform  to  rule  and  hold  a  court  of  inquiry,  but 
the  result  was  already  predictable,  for  "Capt.  Barry's  conduct 
is  highly  approved  of  here,  and  his  officers  and  men  are  greatly 
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pleased  with  him."  In  conclusion,  they  urged  his  talents  be  re- 
warded by  immediate  appointment  to  the  new  frigate  soon  to  be 
launched  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

General  Nathaniel  Greene,  leaving  Boston  a  day  or  two 
later,  took  to  Washington's  headquarters  a  glowing  story  of 
how  Barry  had  fought  "with  his  usual  bravery."  In  the  Boston 
newspapers  appeared  a  detailed  account  of  the  engagement 
written  by  Captain  Osborne,  and  this  tribute  to  Barry's  in- 
trepid conduct  was  widely  reprinted  in  the  press  of  other  cities. 
Confirmation  of  the  desperate  encounter  came  shortly  after 
from  British  sources  with  the  arrival  of  the  Experiment,  Uni- 
corn and  Raleigh  at  New  York.  The  latter  had  been  taken  into 
the  British  navy  under  her  original  name,  while  the  Unicorn, 
greatly  damaged  in  hull  and  rigging,  lay  "in  a  careen,  with 
both  masts  taken  out." 

The  court  of  inquiry  was  held  in  Boston.  Barry  was,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "Honestly  acquited."  To  the  Navy  Board's  sug- 
gestion, that  he  await  a  decision  from  Philadelphia  about  the 
new  frigate,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Recalling  the  board's  lack  of 
influence  the  previous  summer,  he  doubted  the  success  of  its 
effort.  On  October  15,  he  set  out  for  home.  It  was  well  he  did. 
On  the  way  south,  he  passed  an  express  for  Boston.  The  ex- 
press carried  a  letter  from  the  Marine  Committee.  Captain 
Barry's  spirited  and  gallant  behavior,  the  committee  wrote, 
"has  done  honor  to  the  flag,"  but,  unfortunately,  the  command 
of  the  new  frigate  at  Norwich — the  Confederacy,  they  intended 
to  call  her — had  already  been  given  to  Captain  Seth  Harding. 
This  worthy  had  never  before  held  a  Continental  commission, 
but  he  had  what  was  more  essential — political  influence.  As  we 
have  seen,  influence  counted  mightily  in  those  days,  too. 
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AGAIN  "at  avery  grate  expence,"  John  Barry  traveled  the  long 
route  from  Boston,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  October  27, 
1778.  Pausing  at  the  marine  office  to  report  his  presence  and 
deliver  sundry  letters,  he  hastened  to  the  Austin  homestead 
where  Sarah  and  her  brother,  Isaac,  had  resumed  their  abode. 
He  found  his  wife  overjoyed  at  his  return,  but  weighed  down 
with  worries  about  her  mother's  estate.  She  was  as  depressed  as 
she  had  been  in  Reading  the  previous  winter,  and  the  cause 
again  was  her  errant  elder  brother. 

William  Austin  had  departed  with  the  British.  A  relentless 
assembly  had  decreed  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  all  Tories 
who  had  fled  with  the  enemy.  Numbered  among  those  attainted 
for  high  treason  was  brother  William.  Before  vacating,  he  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  his  mother,  and  had  sold  a  number  of  items  at 
more  than  appraised  value,  but  had  neglected  to  render  any 
accounting.  Thus,  the  mother's  estate  and  William's  own  prop- 
erty were  hopelessly  entangled.  Sarah  lived  in  daily  dread 
that  the  mansion  house  would  be  seized  over  her  head  by  state 
authorities.  The  muddle  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  straightened 
out  without  recourse  to  petitions,  claims,  audits,  decrees  and 
all  the  other  impedimenta  of  the  courts.  John  Barry  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Isaac  Austin,  were  pitched  that  autumn  into 
legal  difficulties  lasting  a  dozen  years. 

The  Captain's  major  interest  jvas  a  suitable  naval  assign- 
ment. His  exploit  in  the  Raleigh  was  the  talk  of  the  continent. 
He  was  entitled  to  and  could  expect  preferment.  With  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  dismissal  of  Hector  McNeill  and 
Thomas  Thompson  from  the  service,  he  had  advanced  to  fourth 
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on  the  seniority  list.  Only  James  Nicholson,  John  Manley  and 
Dudley  Saltonstall  outranked  him.  Through  the  appointment 
of  Seth  Harding  to  the  Confederacy,  Congress  had  filled  the 
last  frigate  vacancy.  No  suitable  post  was  available,  so  one  was 
created. 

Congress  had  been  toying  with  a  chimerical  plan  to  invade 
East  Florida,  and  reduce  the  British  stronghold  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. For  the  nucleus  of  this  extravagant  effort,  it  had  a  few 
skeleton  Continental  battalions  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  that  was  all.  To  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  pro- 
posed expedition  into  a  crusade  against  the  arrogant  Patrick 
Tonyn,  "Captain  General,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  and  for  his  Majesty's  Province  of  East  Florida,  Chancellor 
and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same!" 

Most  enlightening  are  the  resolutions  of  November  10, 1778, 
which  placed  Major  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  in  supreme 
command,  told  him  how  to  recruit  his  army,  extended  land 
bonuses  to  all  volunteers,  and  requested  the  governors  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  contribute  their  armed  galleys  to  form  the 
naval  wing  of  the  crusade.  Even  more  enlightening  is  the  pre- 
amble to  the  final  resolution.  It  pointed  out  that  "differences 
may  arise  among  the  officers  of  the  respective  states  whose 
gallies  are  employed,  which  if  not  guarded  against  might  de- 
feat the  end  of  the  enterprise."  To  obviate  this  contingency, 
John  Barry  was  directed  "to  take  command  of  a]!  armed  ves- 
sels employed  on  the  intended  expedition." 

The  Captain  learned  of  the  plan  and  was  unimpressed.  The 
more  he  studied  it,  the  colder  he  grew.  When  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee, ten  days  later,  produced  his  detailed  orders,  he  was  non- 
committal. He  was  to  proceed  to  Maryland  and  request  that 
state's  galleys.  A  similar  request  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia.  What  he  did  in  Maryland  must  not  be 
"disagreeable  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia."  What  he  did  sub- 
sequently must  not  be  "disagreeable  to  either  of  the  Governors 
of  Maryland  or  Virginia."  When  he  had  the  galleys  in  one 
fleet,  he  was  to  proceed  to  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  taking 
every  opportunity  "to  cultivate  harmony  among  your  Officers 
and  Men." 

"We  have  strong  hopes  of  a  favorable  Issue  to  the  intended 
expedition,"  the  Marine  Committee  concluded.  Its  hopes  were 
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considerably  stronger  than  were  Barry's.  The  Captain  reacted 
not  at  all  to  the  committee's  exhortations.  Instead,  as  Congress 
seemed  to  expect  him  to  be  a  super-diplomat,  he  conveyed  to 
that  august  body  a  demand  for  a  diplomat's  perquisites. 

"Captain  Barry  having  made  some  extraordinary  demands 
on  Congress  for  an  allowance  for  a  table  and  a  secretary  which 
the  House  have  not  determined  upon,  is  detained  here,"  wrote 
Henry  Laurens,  its  president,  to  General  Lincoln,  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  He  voiced  suspicions.  While  Barry  was  "a  brave  and 
active  Seaman,"  Laurens  had  learned  "the  intended  service  is 
not  pleasing  to  him." 

Why  should  it  be?  To  embark  on  the  proposed  expedition, 
subject  to  the  whims  of  either  of  two  governors,  hedged  about 
with  restrictions,  and  supposed  to  reconcile  state  naval  captains 
into  accepting  subordinate  positions  under  him,  would  have 
been  political  suicide.  To  have  refused  the  command  point 
blank  would  have  been  as  fatal.  Barry  had  taken  a  shrewder 
course.  Has  demands  were  debated  in  Congress,  on  December  2, 
and  committed  to  the  Marine  Committee.  No  decision  was 
reached.  Suddenly,  as  the  year  ended,  the  whole  bright  plan 
blew  up  with  a  bang.  The  British  had  launched  an  offensive 
against  Savannah.  Congress  tucked  the  crusade  against  East 
Florida  into  the  portfolio  of  plans  that  had  died  aborning,  and 
the  Captain  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 


Mathew  and  Thomas  Irwin,  a  keen  pair  of  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants, had  profitted  much  by  the  war.  They  owned  several 
staunch  and  capacious  brigs  which  plied  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  continent. 
Cargoes  of  boards,  scantlings,  hoops  and  staves  went  outward, 
chiefly  to  St.  Eustatia  and  Hispaniola,  There  they  were  sold  at 
a  handsome  profit,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  invested  in 
return  cargoes  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  coffee — commodities 
commanding  high  prices  in  all  American  cities.  Good  fortune 
attended  Mathew  and  Thomas.  Their  precious  cargoes  con- 
sistently eluded  British  cruisers.  Perhaps  it  was  more  good 
management  than  good  fortune.  The  Irwins  took  all  precau- 
tions. Their  brigs  were  well  armed,  stoutly  manned,  and  carried 
letter-of-marque  commissions.  Privateering,  as  such,  was  not  in 
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their  line.  They  had  no  objections  to  their  captains  bagging  an 
occasional  prize,  but  they  insisted  that  the  primary  objective 
of  any  voyage  was  to  reach  port  with  cargo  intact.  As  their 
success  rested  largely  upon  the  ability,  judgment,  bravery  and 
honesty  of  the  men  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  vessels,  they 
employed  the  best  shipmasters  they  could  find. 

When  the  brothers  learned  John  Barry  was  idling  at  home 
with  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  Continental  command,  they 
made  overtures  to  him.  Their  largest  vessel,  the  200  ton  brigan- 
tine  Delaware,  just  returned  from  St.  Eustatia,  was  without  a 
master.  Would  Captain  Barry  consider  taking  command? 

The  offer  came  at  a  propitious  time.  With  the  close  of  1778, 
Barry,  while  not  in  straitened  circumstances,  could  visualize 
the  pending  pinch  of  poverty.  Not  a  penny  of  wages  had  been 
paid  him  for  his  services  in  the  Continental  navy  since  the'  day 
he  had  accepted  his  commission,  in  March,  1776.  Neither  had 
he  received  any  of  the  money  due  him  for  subsistence  on  shore 
or  allowance  at  sea.  The  United  States  owed  him  the  tidy  sum 
of  $2700,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  meet  its  obligations. 
With  Sarah's  share  of  her  mother's  estate  withheld  pending 
final  settlement,  they  had  been  living  upon  his  pre-war  capital 
and  prize  shares  from  the  captures  made  in  the  Lexmgton  and 
in  the  barge  cruise.  All  outgo  and  no  income  could  not  continue 
indefinitely. 

The  Marine  Committee  had  nothing  to  offer  him.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  East  Florida  expedition  spelled  the  end  of  its  in- 
genuity and  resources.  Faced  with  more  officers  than  ships,  the 
committee  encouraged  Continental  captains  to  seek  private 
employ.  Therefore,  Barry  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  Irwins5 
proposal.  On  January  4», 1779,  he  applied  to  the  committee  and 
received  leave  of  absence.  Gossip  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  poor  and  distressed  Masters  of  Ships, 
their  Widows  and  Children,  at  the  Coffee  House  that  night,  was 
that  Captain  Barry  had  accepted  command  of  one  of  the 
Irwin  brigs. 

Philadelphia  had  embarked  upon  its  infamous  profligate  era 
— an  era  that  is  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  profiteering  and 
public  debauchery.  Merchants  had  gone  money  mad.  Persons 
in  public  office  had  stooped  to  low  means  to  feather  their  nests 
at  the  expense  of  the  struggling  nation.  Wages  remained  piti- 
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fully  inadequate  while  inflated  values  started  the  Continental 
currency  upon  a  downward  path  that  was  not  stemmed  until 
long  years  later.  As  the  basis  of  wealth  lay  in  the  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  the  focal  point  for  trouble  was  the  shipping  in  the 
port.  Seamen  protested  their  meagre  pay  even  to  the  point  of 
staging  a  riot  along  the  water-front  on  January  12.  Numerous 
outward-bound  vessels  were  unrigged  "in  order  to  distress  the 
merchants  into  the  raising  of  wages."  Mariners  refused  to  sign 
up  for  voyages  until  their  grievances  were  redressed. 

Unable  to  enlist  full  crews,  the  shipmasters  sought  to  lure 
hands  from  French  vessels  in  the  river  and  from  the  state  gal- 
leys. John  Barry  was  among  those  who  enticed  Frenchmen 
from  their  ships.  He  refrained  from  proselyting  among  the 
galleymen.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Executive  Council  was 
content  to  issue  a  caution  "to  all  owners  and  masters  of  vessels 
against  employing  or  harboring"  deserters  from  the  state  fleet. 
Not  so,  Monsieur  Oster,  Vice  Consul  of  France.  That  gentle- 
man launched  protest  after  protest,  culminating  with  a  me- 
morial listing  every  case  that  had  come  to  his  attention.  Chief 
among  the  offenders  he  named  Barry.  Fortunately,  as  it  was 
reported  later  to  the  Assembly,  "the  Special  complaint  has  been 
sattisfactorily  redressed  upon  application  to  Captain  Barry." 

By  then,  the  Captain  had  his  full  complement  of  forty-five 
men  on  the  Delaware,  and  was  training  them  to  the  ten 
4-pounders  comprising  her  armament.  He  had  shipped  his 
cargo  as  well— 20,600  staves,  3,000  feet  of  board,  2,000  shin- 
gles, 2,000  hogshead  headings,  500  hogshead  hoops,  132  knock- 
down hogsheads,  seventy-four  barrels  of  tar,  thirty-eight 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  thirty  barrels  of  flour — all  consigned 
to  Baron  LeGrand  &  Co.,  Port-au-Prince,  Hispaniola.  There 
remained  his  letter-of-marque  commission,  which  the  Irwins 
procured,  on  February  15,  posting  a  ten-thousand-dollar  bond 
to  assure  non-violation  of  its  provisions.  The  commission  exists 
today,  signed  by  John  Jay,  as  president  of  Congress. 

That  same  February  15,  the  Captain  and  Sarah  walked 
down  to  the  Walnut  ward  to  view  a  squalling  bit  of  humanity 
just  ushered  into  the  world — brother  Thomas'  first  offspring 
and  John  Barry's  newest  niece.  Before  the  visit  ended,  the  Cap- 
tain stood  as  sponsor,  with  Sarah  as  witness,  while  Father 
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Farmer,  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  duly  baptized  Anna,  infant 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anna  Barry. 

In  company  with  several  other  armed  vessels,  the  Delaware 
stood  down  the  river  on  February  16.  Barry's  consorts  included 
another  Irwin  brigantine,  the  Lady  Gates,  also  bound  for  Port- 
au-Prince.  The  merchantmen  sailed  as  a  fleet  for  protection 
against  John  Goodrich's  "pirates."  That  Tory  marauder  was 
still  at  large,  harassing  American  shipping  off  the  Virginia 
capes.  Somewhat  like  old  times  it  seemed  to  be  again  bound  for 
the  West  Indies.  Almost  five  years  had  elapsed  since  Barry's 
last  southward  voyage  in  the  little  Peggy,  in  1774.  The  differ- 
ence between  then  and  now,  however,  was  marked  by  iron 
4-pounders  along  the  bulwarks,  an  augmented  crew  and  a  con- 
stant watch  at  the  masthead.  War  had  not  changed  the  cur- 
rents and  winds  of  the  sea  routes.  Barry  could  fall  back  upon 
his  old  knowledge,  and  put  it  to  use  in  expediting  the  passage. 
Neither  Goodrich,  nor  any  of  his  Tory  squadron,  was  sighted* 
The  voyage  to  Hispaniola  was  barren  of  any  excitement. 

In  mid-March  the  little  fleet  slipped  through  St.  Marc  chan- 
nel and  came  to  anchor  off  Port-au-Prince.  For  more  than  a 
month,  it  lay  there,  discharging  lumber  and  receiving  return 
cargoes  supplied  by  Baron  LeGrand  &  Co.  Other  vessels  waited 
in  the  roadstead  until  the  Captain  was  ready  to  depart.  A 
glimpse  of  them  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  reported  "10  Sail 
of  Americans  were  to  sail  from  Port  au  Prince  in  2  or  5  days 
mostly  for  Philadelphia  under  convoy  of  Barry  in  a  brig." 
They  cleared  on  May  21,  and  made  a  rapid  and  uneventful 
northward  run.  Five  of  them,  including  the  Delaware  and  Lady 
Gates,  reached  Philadelphia  on  June  4 — a  passage  of  fourteen 
days. 

The  Irwins  sold  the  cargoes  with  dispatch  and  profit.  Much 
went  to  A.  Butler,  retailer  in  Front  street,  who  shortly  was  ad- 
vertising "A  QUANTITY  of  the  best  Muscovado  SUGAR  in 
hogsheads  and  barrels,  just  imported  in  the  Brigs  DELA- 
WARE and  LADY  GATES." 


Continental  employment  seemed  as  remote  to  Barry  in  June 
as  it  had  been  earlier  in  1779.  The  Irwins  wanted  him  to  make 
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another  voyage  to  Port-au-Prince  and  he  consented.  During 
the  balance  of  the  month  and  early  July,  the  vessel  was  over- 
hauled. Also,  another  brigantine  was  purchased  by  Mathew 
and  Thomas — the  Impertinent,  a  prize  sent  in  by  the  State 
ship  General  Greene.  They  gave  command  of  her  to  John 
Young,  a  Continental  captain,  who,  like  Barry,  was  awaiting 
a  Marine  Committee  assignment. 

To  guard  against  the  Goodrich  menace,  a  little  fleet  of  five 
letters-of-marque  was  assembled  in  the  river.  Three  were  owned 
by  the  Irwins — the  Delaware,  Lady  Gates  and  Impertinent. 
The  other  two  were  the  brig  Morning  Star  and  schooner 
Concord. 

"For  the  sake  of  regularity  and  good  order,5'  read  the  own- 
ers' instructions,  "we  have  appointed  John  Barry  EsqF  Com- 
modore of  the  Fleet,  therefore  we  desire  you  will  obey  and  pay 
due  respect  to  all  the  orders  and  Signals  the  said  Commodore 
may  give  or  order  to  be  given,  while  on  the  high  Seas,  during 
this  present  Voyage." 

By  July  13,  each  captain  had  his  cargo,  Barry's  consisting  of 
27,900  feet  of  pine  board,  13,500  feet  of  scantlings,  10,225 
short  shingles  and  4100  hogshead  staves,  all  "Shipped  in  good 
Order  and  well  conditioned  upon  the  good  Brigantine  called 
the  Delaware."  On  July  14,  the  fleet  descended  the  river.  Off 
Chester,  while  exchanging  pilots,  Barry  beheld  the  frigate 
Confederacy  at  anchor.  If  the  sight  made  him  a  bit  envious,  he 
concealed  his  feelings.  He  must  have  recalled  the  fruitless 
recommendation  of  the  Navy  Board  of  the  Eastern  District 
that  he  be  given  command  of  her.  But  that  was  past  history. 
His  present  command  required  his  attention,  with  no  room  or 
time  for  regrets  over  what  might  have  been. 

Under  Cape  May,  on  July  16,  Barry  called  his  fellow  cap- 
tains on  board  for  a  brief  discussion  of  procedure  and  signals. 
In  attendance  was  the  Captain's  new  clerk,  a  young  man  named 
John  Kessler,  who  could  wield  a  fluent  pen  and  was  developing 
an  ardent  admiration  for  his  tall  superior  officer.  In  after 
years,  this  same  John  Kessler  would  produce  an  invaluable 
narrative  of  his  experiences  under  John  Barry.  Just  then,  how- 
ever, the  youthful  clerk  was  busy  making  copies  of  the  signals 
to  be  used — one  for  each  captain — and  transcribing  a  message 
for  the  owners  to  be  sent  ashore  with  the  pilot.  Barry  had  found 
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"The  Old  Brigg  behave  as  well  as  usual,"  but  was  too  deep  in 
the  water,  even  after  he  had  lightened  her  by  transferring  part 
of  her  cargo  to  a  shallop. 

"The  Commanders  in  our  little  Squadron  is  very  complasant 
and  Obliging  to  each  Other,"  the  Captain  dictated  to  Kessler, 
adding  that  this  fact  "is  a  great  Satisfaction  to  me." 

Crystal  clear  was  that  July  morning  when  the  fleet  of  five 
letters-of -marque  cleared  Cape  May.  A  spanking  breeze  from 
the  northeast  had  chased  away  the  dancing  heat  waves  of  mid- 
summer,  giving  the  air  high  visibility.  In  the  bright  atmos- 
phere, the  light  house  on  Cape  Henlopen,  twenty  miles  to  the 
southward,  stood  silhouetted  against  a  blue  horizon.  A  beauti- 
ful day  of  good  omen  it  was,  as,  upon  signal  from  the  Delaware, 
her  consorts  spread  their  canvas  to  benefit  to  the  full  from  that 
most  favorable  wind. 

Before  noon,  when  they  were  all  at  sea  abreast  of  the  cape, 
a  hail  came  from  the  Delaware's  masthead : 

"A  sail,  dead  ahead!" 

Through  the  fleet  ran  a  ripple  of  excitement  as  signals  com- 
municated the  news.  Was  she  friend  or  foe?  A  ship  of  force  or 
a  merchantman?  Would  they  have  to  scatter  and  flee  or  was 
there  prospect  of  a  prize?  The  answer  came  from  the  lookout. 

"She's  put  about,"  he  called.  "She's  standing  to  the  south- 
ward with  all  sail  set." 

Barry  flung  the  "give  chase"  flag  to  the  peak,  and  five  "com- 
plasant" captains  went  merrily  in  full  cry  after  the  quarry. 
The  speedy  Impertinent  outdistanced  her  consorts.  The  pur- 
suit strung  southward  along  the  Delaware  coast  with  John 
Young's  brigantine  well  in  the  lead.  To  her  fell  the  honor  of 
making  the  capture.  When,  toward  dusk,  the  sluggish  Delaware 
came  up,  Young  boarded  her,  and  reported  his  success. 

"She's  one  of  Goodrich's  fleet,  Captain  Barry,"  he  said  in 
high  elation,  "the  sloop-of-war  Harlem.  There's  a  midshipman 
and  sixty-three  hands  on  board.  Her  captain  threw  his  guns 
overboard — fourteen  4-pounders,  I  believe — and  then  took  to 
his  long-boat  with  about  a  dozen  men.  They  tell  me  the  boat 
overset.  At  any  rate,  we  took  her  without  a  shot  being  fired." 

Barry  accompanied  Young  to  the  Harlem.  It  was  decided 
to  divide  the  captive  crew  among  the  five  vessels  and  put  back 
for  Cape  Henlopen,  "they  being  too  many  in  numbers  to  keep 
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on  board  our  little  fleet  with  Safty."  The  chase  had  carried 
them  some  forty  miles  south  of  the  cape.  The  breeze,  which  had 
wafted  them  along  so  well  in  the  pursuit,  baffled  them,  however, 
on  July  17.  At  dawn,  they  were  still  forty  miles  away  from 
their  destination,  and  saw  slight  chance  of  reaching  it  with 
"the  wind  ahead."  Another  consultation  brought  agreement 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  landed  at  Sinepuxent,  Maryland, 
a  few  leagues  to  the  southwest,  and  turned  over  to  the  military 
authorities. 

Later  that  day,  they  dropped  anchor  in  Sinepuxent  bay. 
Boats  began  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  the  beach,  and  an  offi- 
cer from  the  Impertinent  went  ashore  to  arrange  for  a  proper 
guard.  Most  of  the  captives  had  been  landed,  when  the  officer 
returned  with  a  tale  of  woe.  His  first  efforts  had  been  to  em- 
ploy a  private  guard,  promising  an  order  on  the  Irwins  for  the 
payment  of  all  charges  upon  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  in 
Philadelphia.  "Sundry55  persons  were  approached  and  had 
turned  deaf  ears  to  the  offer.  Then  he  had  applied  to  the  proper 
militia  authority,  and  had  met  with  a  rebuff.  No  one  would  lift 
a  finger  to  relieve  the  sailor  guard. 

John  Young,  quick  tempered  and  fiery,  sent  word  of  the  sit- 
uation to  Barry  and  went  ashore.  He  and  the  disobliging  mili- 
tia colonel  had  high  words,  Young  flatly  charging  the  latter 
with  being  too  friendly  to  the  enemy.  When  that  highly  af- 
fronted gentleman  withdrew,  others  present  remained  obdurate 
to  entreaties,  threats,  or  promises  of  reward.  That  night  the 
Harlem' '$  crew,  herded  on  the  beach,  was  guarded  by  the  sea- 
men. Barry  came  ashore  and  added  his  persuasive  eloquence  in 
the  morning,  but  to  no  effect.  Twenty-four  hours  had  been 
spent  in  fruitless  negotiations.  A  decision  was  reached  about 
noon.  Another  militia  officer  had  arrived  with  a  file  of  men. 
Young  gave  him  no  chance  to  refuse. 

"As  you  command  the  armed  forces  of  government  here,"  he 
said,  "I  turn  these  prisoners  over  to  you." 

The  seamen  were  ordered  to  the  boats,  and,  while  the  pro- 
testing militia  captain  stormed,  pulled  back  to  their  respective 
vessels.  Before  leaving  the  Maryland  coast,  Barry  and  Young 
wrote  letters  to  their  owners,  and  gave  them  to  the  prizemaster 
on  the  Harlem  for  delivery.  Neither  minced  matters  as  to  their 
reception  in  Sinepuxent  bay.  Subsequent  Congressional  action 
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caused  some  unpleasant  hours  for  the  disobliging  militia  offi- 
cers. 

The  voyage  to  Hispaniola  thereafter  was  barren  of  any  ad- 
ditional excitement.  They  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince  in  August, 
where  Baron  LeGrand  &  Co.  had  scanty  return  cargoes  ready. 
Into  the  hold  of  the  Delaware  were  stowed  sixty  hogsheads  of 
sugar  and  ten  casks  of  taffia.  Proportionate  quantities  of  the 
same  commodities  were  shipped  on  the  other  four  vessels,  and 
the  fleet  sailed  for  home  early  in  September.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing the  West  Indies,  "a  merchant  vessel  of  Liverpool  was 
taken."  No  further  description  of  this  capture  has  come  to 
light,  a  matter  of  small  moment,  as  she  was  retaken  subse- 
quently by  one  of  Goodrich's  squadron.  Without  further  inci- 
dent, the  five  vessels  arrived  off  Cape  May  early  in  October. 

The  pilot  who  came  out  to  the  Delaware  voiced  a  warning. 

"You'd  best  put  your  hands  ashore  south  o'  Chester,  Cap'n 
Barry,"  he  said.  "The  Confederacy's  layin'  there  an'  impressin' 
crews  o'  inbound  merchantmen." 

His  tale  ran  through  the  brigantine.  Shortly  the  hands  came 
gingerly  aft  with  a  request  to  talk  to  the  Captain. 

"We've  heard  about  the  Confederacy,  Sir,"  the  spokesman 
explained.  "Many  o'  us  is  married  men  as  wants  to  get  home  to 
our  wives.  We're  askin',  Sir,  beggin5  your  pardon,  if  you'd  be 
willin5  to  put  us  ashore  below  Chester.  We'd  come  aboard  again 
above  an' — " 

"A  moment,  lads,"  Barry  interrupted.  "If  you  have  the 
spirit  of  freemen,  you'll  neither  desire  to  go  ashore,  nor  tamely 
submit  to  being  taken  against  your  wills.  Are  you  afraid  of  a 
frigate's  boat  crew?" 

They  caught  the  implied  suggestion  to  defend  themselves, 
and  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  During  the  afternoon,  the  boat- 
swain passed  out  muskets,  pistols  and  boarding  pikes.  A  well 
armed,  determined  crew  watched  the  formidable  lines  of  the 
frigate  take  shape  at  dawn  off  Chester.  From  the  Confederacy, 
as  they  came  abreast,  a  voice  hailed : 

"Ahoy  the  brig !  Lay  your  main  topsail  on  the  mast !" 

"Would  you  have  us  running  ashore?"  Barry  called  back. 

"Then  come  to  anchor,"  was  the  sharp  response. 

The  Captain  nodded  to  the  mate  to  continue  as  they  had 
been,  beating  up  with  the  tide  at  flood  and  the  wind  ahead.  A 
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warning  gun  to  heave  to  was  fired  from  the  frigate,  and  a  boat 
put  off  toward  the  Delaware. 

"When  she  comes  alongside,  let  the  officers  board  us,"  Barry 
told  his  crew.  "You  can  handle  the  men  as  you  please." 

The  boat  nosed  against  the  port  side,  and  two  pompous 
junior  lieutenants,  both  armed,  leaped  over  the  bulwarks  and 
strutted  up  the  ladder  to  the  poop. 

"Cast  off  your  main  topsail  halyards !"  one  of  them  ordered. 

John  Barry  gazed  down  at  them  from  his  more  than  six  feet 
of  height,  a  quizzical  smile  on  his  face. 

"Have  you  been  sent  to  take  command  of  this  vessel?"  he  in- 
quired. 

A  commotion  in  the  waist  prevented  an  answer.  The  frigate's 
seamen  had  not  followed  their  officers.  The  Delaware's  crew 
presented  a  barrier  of  threatening  weapons  and  promised  in- 
stant death  to  the  first  blasted  son  of  a  sea  cook  who  tried  to 
board.  Such  a  situation  was  too  much  for  the  young  lieutenants. 
They  blustered  a  bit,  and  one  of  them  pushed  a  pistol  into  the 
boatswain's  midriff.  To  no  avail.  Barry's  hands  could  not  be 
bluffed. 

"By  God,  you'll  suffer  for  this,"  one  of  the  youngsters 
shrilled,  as  they  jumped  into  their  boat  and  were  rowed  off  to 
the  frigate.  On  the  Confederacy  could  be  noted  a  deal  of  com- 
motion, and  another  gun  banged  away.  The  ball  passed  over- 
head. 

"Clear  ship  for  action,"  Barry  commanded.  "This  has  gone 
far  enough.  If  they  injure  but  a  rope  yarn  with  their  damned 
gun,  I'll  give  them  a  broadside." 

For  the  third  time  the  Confederacy  fired.  As  the  echo  rolled 
away,  and  with  his  crew  at  quarters,  the  Captain  hailed. 

"Who  commands  on  board  there?"  he  demanded. 

"Lieutenant  Stephen  Gregory,  in  the  absence  of  Captain 
Harding,"  came  the  answer. 

"Lieutenant  Gregory,  I  advise  you  to  desist  from  firing," 
called  Barry,  his  voice  steely.  "This  is  the  brig  Delaware,  be- 
longing to  Philadelphia,  and  my  name  is  John  Barry." 

John  Barry!  That  gave  Gregory  pause.  The  Continental 
lieutenant  knew  Barry  and  his  reputation.  Here  was  no  ordi- 
nary shipmaster  to  submit  tamely  to  having  his  hands  impressed, 
but  a  bluff  sea-fighter  who  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  What  if 
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the  Confederacy  needed  hands  badly  to  comply  with  her  orders 
to  sail  for  France.  To  get  them,  her  officers  might  brave  the  ire 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Executive  Council,  as  they  had 
frequently,  but  Gregory  had  not  the  courage  to  dare  John 
Barry's  wrath.  It  would  be  just  like  Barry  to  open  fire  on  the 
frigate  if  they  resorted  to  force.  Better  let  him  alone.  Let  him 
alone,  they  did.  No  more  guns  spoke  from  the  Confederacy* 
Unmolested,  the  Delaware  continued  up  stream,  arriving  at 
Philadelphia  on  October  5.  According  to  John  Kessler,  the 
other  vessels  in  the  fleet  were  stopped  and  lost  many  men  by 
impressment.  After  all,  there  was  but  one  John  Barry. 


The  Irwins  and  the  Captain  parted  company  after  the  sec- 
ond voyage  to  Port-au-Prince.  Barry's  thoughts  had  turned  to 
privateering.  He  was  considering  the  offer  of  "a  ship  of  twenty 
four  Guns  in  the  Merchant  service" — her  name  is  not  disclosed. 
John  Brown  put  an  end  to  the  idea.  The  Marine  Committee 
secretary  hunted  him  up,  on  October  21,  with  word  the  leave 
of  absence  was  ended,  and  an  important  commission  awaited 
him.  Brown  was  a  bit  mysterious  about  it,  insisting  that  Barry 
call  at  the  committee  rooms. 

When  the  committee  revealed  what  was  in  store,  it  sounded 
alluring.  He  was  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  take  command  of  a  new  ship-of-the-Jine  on  the  stocks.  She 
was  the  largest  capital  ship  undertaken  by  Congress,  and  had 
been  authorized,  November  20, 1776,  to  rate  seventy-four  guns. 
As  he  recalled  it,  at  the  time  he  had  sailed  from  Boston  in  the 
Raleigh,  the  ship  was  reported  covered  as  high  as  the  lower 
deck,  but  was  being  cut  down  to  rate  fifty-six  guns  instead  of 
the  original  armament.  More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  then. 
He  presumed  she  was  nearly  ready  to  launch.  No  one  told  him 
differently.  Instead,  the  committee  gave  him  time  for  personal 
affairs  before  instructions  would  be  drawn  up. 

Undoubtedly,  Marine  Committee  action  kept  John  Barry 
out  of  politics  and,  hence,  out  of  trouble.  Since  his  return  from 
Port-au-Prince,  he  had  been  much  in  the  company  of  Robert 
Morris,  James  Wilson  and  others,  comprising  a  group  of  aris- 
tocrats whom  the  riff-raff  of  the  city  charged  with  Toryism  and 
also  with  profiteering — the  former  charge  groundless,  the  latter 
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probably  true,  but  too  involved  and  complicated  with  Pennsyl- 
vania politics  to  take  the  space  to  unravel  it.  Fortunately,  the 
Captain  had  been  at  sea  during  the  bloody  attack  on  "Fort 
Wilson,"  on  October  4.  Possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  mob  vio- 
lerlce  had  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  undergone  one 
experience.  This  explains  a  letter  from  Wilson,  the  lawyer,  to 
Morris,  the  merchant,  wherein  the  former  highly  approved 
"some  such  Association  as  Capt.  Barry  will  shew  you."  This 
association  appears  to  have  been  a  method  to  get  the  signatures 
of  all  who  thought  as  they  did,  and  present  the  list  to  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  with  a  tender  of  the  services  of  the 
subscribers.  It  seemed,  according  to  Wilson,  "to  be  the  only 
Measure  by  which  we  can  expect  to  live  in  any  tolerable  Degree 
of  Quiet,"  and  "Capt.  Barry  promises  every  Thing  in  his 
Power."  Nothing  came  of  the  association,  probably  because  its 
originator  now  had  something  of  more  moment  requiring  his 
attention. 

Instructions  were  handed  the  Captain  on  November  6.  He 
was  to  repair  to  Portsmouth  and  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
new  ship.  On  the  way,  he  should  call  at  Boston  and  deliver  a 
letter  to  the  Navy  Board,  urging  its  co-operation  in  pushing 
her  building  and  fitting  out.  Should  he  and  John  Langdon,  the 
Continental  agent  at  Portsmouth,  agree  upon  alterations  in 
her  present  design,  their  recommendations  were  to  be  communi- 
cated at  once  to  Congress.  Barry  had  one  request,  that  George 
Jerry  Osborne,  who  had  been  with  him  on  the  Raleigh,  be  ap- 
pointed his  captain  of  marines.  The  committee  took  that  under 
advisement.  Two  weeks  later  it  assigned  Osborne,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  marine  detachment  should  be  formed  until 
the  ship  was  nearly  ready  for  sea.  Osborne's  appointment  was 
virtually  the  last  act  of  the  Marine  Committee.  It  had  been 
legislated  out  of  existence,  on  October  28,  1779,  in  favor  of  a 
Board  of  Admiralty,  but  functioned  half-heartedly  until  ad- 
miralty -commissioners  were  appointed. 

Long  before  this,  Barry  was  riding  northward.  He  had  set 
off  Sunday,  November  7,  delaying  his  departure  until  after 
mass.  Attendance  at  St.  Mary's  Church  had  taken  on  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  Captain  since  his  return  to  port  in  October. 
Sarah  had  delighted  him  then  with  the  news  that,  on  July  21, 
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she  had  been  baptized  into  the  Catholic  faith,  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  Anna  Barry,  as  her  sponsor. 

From  meagre  records,  we  gather  that  John  Barry  reached 
Portsmouth,  on  November  21.  There  he  met  Langdon,  the  dy- 
namic New  Hampshire  leader  who  had  already  directed  the 
building  of  two  Continental  ships — the  Raleigh  and  Ranger — 
but  who,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  was  making  slow  progress 
on  the  ship-of-the-line.  Also,  the  Captain  renewed  acquaintance 
with  Thomas  Thompson,  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  Raleigh. 
Thompson  had  returned  home  following  his  dismissal  from  the 
navy,  but  was  still  hopeful  his  frequent  requests  to  reopen  his 
case  might  fall  upon  favorable  ears  in  Congress. 

The  Captain  spent  but  one  week  in  Portsmouth,  sufficient 
to  find  that  the  new  ship  was  long  months  from  completion,  and 
that  the  effort  to  cut  her  down  to  a  fifty-six  instead  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship  was  a  grave  mistake.  He  and  Langdon 
agreed  that  letter  writing  would  not  suffice ;  that  the  evidence 
of  an  eye-witness  was  essential  to  convince  Congress  of  the 
proper  course.  Barry  consented  to  return  at  once  to  Philadel- 
phia and  make  a  report.  Thompson  cornered  him,  before  he  set 
out  on  November  27,  and  urged  his  good  offices  with  the  Ma- 
rine Committee.  The  Captain  explained  that  a  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty was  being  formed,  and  promised  to  recommend  Thomp- 
son for  consideration  to  some  post. 

"Drop  me  a  line,  Captain,  giving  me  your  opinion  of  the 
present  state  of  the  navy,"  Barry  suggested,  ere  he  rode  off, 
"and  include  your  ideas  for  its  future  advancement." 

Thompson  acquiesced,  commenting  that  he  had  little  hope  of 
seeing  the  naval  department  "conducted  in  a  right  channel." 
Rancor  was  in  his  voice,  but  truth  in  his  statement,  as  history 
has  shown. 

John  Barry  was  detained  several  days  in  Boston  by  the  Navy 
Board.  James  Warren  and  John  Deshon  wanted  to  review  the 
recommendations  before  endorsing  them.  He  convinced  them 
the  ship  should  be  completed  as  originally  designed,  and  car- 
ried their  approval  when  he  departed  southward  on  December 
4.  Of  his  mission,  Barry  had  little  to  say  then  or  later.  His  only 
comment  states  that  he  "was  appointed  to  the  Comd.  of  the  74 
Gun  Ship  at  Portsmouth  and  ordered  there  to  axamin  her  and 
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report  to  the  Marine  Committee  then  siting  at  Philadelphia  the 
state  she  was  in ;  that  he  returned  and  made  areport." 

When  he  reached  Philadelphia,  on  December  20,  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  was  functioning.  John  Brown  served  as  secretary, 
the  commissioners  being  Francis  Lewis,  of  New  York,  for  sev- 
eral years  prior  a  Marine  Committee  member,  and  two  Con- 
gressional members,  William  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
James  Forbes,  of  Maryland.  To  them  he  gave  the  recommenda- 
tions. A  week  later,  the  board  agreed.  Informing  Langdon  he 
should  complete  the  ship  for  "74  Guns  with  a  fore  Castle  and 
quarter  Deck";  the  letter  remarked  that  Barry  would  return 
shortly  with  directions  on  numerous  points  still  unsettled. 

Several  letters  came  from  Thompson,  while  John  Barry  twid- 
dled his  thumbs  in  inactivity.  One  sketchily  outlined  the  talent 
needed  to  perfect  a  navy  and  ended  with  the  discouraging  com- 
ment that  men  with  such  talent  did  not  exist  in  the  states.  The 
other  urged  his  own  qualifications  for  resident  commissioner  at 
Portsmouth.  As  both  letters  were  interlarded  with  complaints 
against  his  previous  treatment,  Barry  filed  them  away.  To  have 
shown  them  to  the  Admiralty  Board  would  have  done  Thomp- 
son more  harm  than  good. 

The  board  seemed  unable  to  make  up  its  mind.  By  the  end  of 
January,  1780,  the  Captain  grew  tired  of  paying  bills  for  oats 
and  bedding  for  the  horse  he  held  ready  for  the  return  to  Ports- 
mouth. Through  his  friend  Brown  arrangements  were  made  to 
keep  the  idle  steed  in  the  Continental  stables.  February  moved 
along  with  no  decision.  March  arrived  and  with  it  an  urgent 
letter  from  Langdon,  He  had  no  money.  Matters  were  at  a 
standstill.  What  did  the  board  propose  to  do?  Where  was 
Barry? 

The  commissioners  broke  down  and  confessed.  To  Langdon, 
on  March  17,  they  wrote:  "It  gives  us  pain  to  inform  you  such 
is  the  present  state  of  the  Public  Treasury  that  Money  cannot 
at  this  time  be  Obtained."  They  hoped  for  funds  from  the  Navy 
Board  at  Boston  "to  get  the  ship  into  the  water  and  thereby 
preserve  the  Hull  till  the  Treasury  can  enable  us  to  give  you 
further  assistance," 

They  gave  Barry  the  bad  news  that  day.  The  Captain  took 
it  philosophically.  He  was  used  to  disappointments.  He  records 
that  "he  was  informed  that  Congress  has  no  money  to  go  on 
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with  the  Building  of  her  therefore  it  was  useless  for  me  to  [re-] 
turn.55  So  ended  his  dream  of  commanding  the  Continental 
navy's  ship-of-the-line,  subsequently  named  the  America — a 
ship  that  took  six  years  to  build  and  outfit  and  never  saw  serv- 
ice under  the  American  flag. 


Again  under  heavy  expense — Congress  had  not  reimbursed 
him  for  pay  or  subsistence  while  commanding  the  ship-of-the- 
line — John  Barry  determined  upon  another  leave  of  absence. 
A  canvass  of  the  situation  convinced  him  he  was  not  "likely  to 
get  a  Comd.  in  the  service  [of]  Congress."  Application  to  the 
Admiralty  Board  met  approval,  his  official  leave  dating  from 
March  23, 1780. 

Unhappy,  indeed,  was  the  first  task  facing  him.  Patrick,  the 
younger  brother,  whom  he  had  last  seen  six  years  before,  had 
been  lost  at  sea.  The  Captain  had  feared  the  worst  for  well  nigh 
a  year,  but  confirmation  had  been  lacking.  Now  he  was  con- 
vinced of  Patrick's  death  and,  on  April  4,  applied  for  letters  of 
administration  upon  the  estate.  When  granted,  they  called  for 
exhibition  of  an  inventory  on  May  4,  and  final  accounting  a 
year  hence* 

Meagre  facts  were  at  Barry5s  disposal.  Sailing  the  brig 
Union,  a  letter-of -marque  owned  by  Joseph  Hewes,  of  North 
Carolina,  Patrick  Barry  had  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  France,  on 
July  2, 1778.  There  he  had  taken  in  a  return  cargo  from  Sam- 
uel and  J.  H.  Delap,  sometime  Continental  agents  at  that  port. 
The  Union  had  cleared  Bordeaux  in  August,  and  never  had 
been  heard  of  again.  As  administrator,  Barry  had  much  to 
learn  of  his  brothers  affairs.  An  inventory  by  May  4  was  out 
of  the  question.  His  first  efforts  were  to  write  the  Delap 
brothers  for  an  accounting,  and  to  advertise,  on  May  24,  re- 
questing all  persons  "indebted  to  the  estate  of  Capt.  Patrick 
Barry,  deceased,55  and  all  having  claims  against  the  estate,  to 
make  payments  or  produce  accounts.  Like  the  Sarah  Austin 
estate,  the  settlement  of  Patrick  Barry5s  affairs  would  involve 
the  Captain  for  a  number  of  years. 

"Avery  fine  Leter  of  mark,55  to  follow  Barry5s  own  peculiar 
chirography,  meanwhile  had  been  offered  him.  She  was  the  brig 
American,  owned  by  James  Caldwdl  &  Co.,  a  flourishing  Phila- 
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delphia  mercantile  house.  He  could  have  the  command  by  buy- 
ing a  one-sixteenth  interest  in  the  vessel  and  cargo — a  not  un- 
usual business  proposition  at  that  time.  Merchants  found  their 
property  better  handled  when  the  master  had  a  financial  stake 
in  the  venture. 

The  brig  carried  fourteen  carriage  guns  and  a  crew  of  sev- 
enty men.  She  was  a  fast  sailer,  and  her  lines  appealed  to  him. 
A  one-sixteenth  interest  was  too  steep  for  his  diminishing  capi- 
tal. He  talked  it  over  with  John  Brown  and  found  the  latter  not 
averse  to  a  shipping  investment.  They  agreed  to  divide  the  one- 
sixteenth  part  equally  between  them. 

St.  Eustatia  was  the  destination  of  the  American.  Her  cargo 
was  principally  lumber,  but  did  include  thirty-six  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  consigned  to  Amsterdam.  Barry's  letter-of-marque 
commission  was  dated  June  1,  1780.  The  brig  sailed  down  the 
river  a  day  or  two  later.  Two  bits  of  evidence  of  the  voyage 
exist.  One  is  in  an  old  newspaper,  announcing  that  the  brig 
American,  Barry,  and  the  brig  Neptune,  Daniel  Darby,  had 
reached  Philadelphia  on  July  29,  "in  9  days  from  St.  Eusta- 
tia.3* The  other  is  the  Captain's  own  statement  that  he  made 
one  voyage  in  the  brig  and  "had  afine  prospect  of  retreving  hiss 
loss  sustained  in  the  Public  Service." 

While  taking  on  cargo  for  a  second  voyage  to  the  Dutch 
island,  the  Admiralty  Board  sent  for  him.  It  had  imperative 
need  for  his  services;  a  command  worthy  of  his  talents.  The 
Captain  listened,  a  bit  skeptical  from  past  experiences,  but 
quickly  was  convinced.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  opportunity  he 
had  longed  for.  A  new  shipmaster  sailed  the  American  off  on 
her  next  voyage.  Praying  that  his  one-thirty-second  interest  in 
the  brig  might  continue  to  yield  him  profit,  John  Barry  pre- 
pared, for  the  third  time  in  as  many  years,  for  the  long  ride  to 
Boston. 


XIV. 

THE  FRIGATE  ALLIANCE  AND 
JOHN  LAURENS 


THE  finest  ship  in  the  Continental  navy — the  thirty-six  gun 
frigate  Alliance — had  been  assigned  to  John  Barry.  Repair  to 
Boston,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  directed  him,  report  to  the 
Navy  Board  of  the  Eastern  District,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  his 
conduct.  His  orders  were  embraced  in  a  single  paragraph, 
which  concluded  with  an  injunction  to  prepare  his  new  com- 
mand for  sea  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  Briefer  instructions 
never  had  been  given  a  Continental  captain  entrusted  with  so 
important  a  commission.  Behind  the  brevity  lay  urgency.  Be- 
hind the  urgency  lay  a  fantastic  tale. 

Off  Nantasket,  on  August  16,  the  Alliance  had  come  to  an- 
chor, and  an  express  had  sped  along  the  shore  road  through 
Hingham,  Weymouth  and  so  to  Boston.  To  the  Navy  Board 
came  startling  intelligence.  .  .  .  Pierre  Landais  had  sailed  from 
Prance  without  orders.  .  *  .  On  the  passage,  his  actions  had 
been  tinged  with  streaks  of  insanity.  .  .  .  Officers,  men  and  pas- 
sengers— there  were  sixteen  of  the  latter — had  been  bullied, 
damned  and  threatened.  .  .  .  Once  a  mutiny  had  been  averted 
only  through  intercession  of  a  few  level-headed  officers.  ...  A 
second  revolt  had  been  quelled  by  a  method  unparalleled  in  na- 
val history. .  .  .  Officers  and  passengers  had  demanded  Landais's 
abdication,  and  had  selected  the  first  lieutenant,  James  Degge, 
to  command.  .  .  .  The  deposed  captain  had  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  taken  to  his  bed  for  a  week.  .  .  .  Amid  this  chaos,  Degge 
had  brought  the  frigate  to  port. 

These  facts,  or  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  assembled  from 
the  welter  of  conflicting  stories  coming  up  to  Boston  from  Nan- 
tasket, had  been  incorporated  by  the  Navy  Board  in  a  letter 
sent  post-haste  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  astounding  ac- 
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count,  reaching  Philadelphia  on  September  5,  had  produced 
the  most  rapid  action  ever  taken  in  the  naval  department.  Bar- 
ry's recall  from  leave  of  absence,  and  his  appointment  to  suc- 
ceed Landais  had  been  accomplishments  of  the  next  few  hours. 

By  evening,  John  Brown  was  drafting  complete  orders  to 
the  Navy  Board.  The  disgrace  to  the  flag  must  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  "dark  business"  should  be  explored,  and  the  offend- 
ers punished.  Lacking  full  details  and  at  a  distance,  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  give  explicit  instructions,  but  directed  an 
exhaustive  court  of  inquiry  into  every  transaction  on  board  the 
Alliance,  from  the  time  Landais  took  command  at  L'Orient, 
until  arrival  at  Nantasket.  Meanwhile,  the  Frenchman  should 
be  suspended,  the  ringleaders  in  the  mutiny  confined,  the  rea- 
son for  so  many  passengers  investigated,  and  the  frigate's 
stores  preserved  from  pillage  and  destruction.  Barry  would  ar- 
rive shortly  at  Boston  to  take  command,  and  with  him  would  be 
another  Continental  captain,  Hoysted  Hacker,  assigned  as  first 
lieutenant  to  succeed  Degge.  The  Navy  Board  could  count 
upon  their  activity  and  prudence  in  outfitting  the  Alliance 
speedily. 

"She  must  be  got  ready  for  Sea  as  soon  as  possible,"  contin- 
ued Brown's  flowing  hand,  "and  if  you  cannot  go  on  without 
assistance  you  must  ask  it  of  government  in  the  most  pressing 
terms.  The  generous  exertions  of  our  illustrious  ally  in  our 
favour  require  on  Our  part  equal  Ardor  to  prepare  to  Co- 
operate with  her  fleet  and  army." 

Such  insistence,  that  America's  finest  frigate  be  put  promptly 
back  into  service,  can  be  appreciated  when  we  realize,  that  the 
Continental  navy,  in  September,  1780,  had  dwindled  to  five 
ships.  Of  these,  the  frigates  Trumbull  and  Deane,  and  the 
sloop-of-war  Saratoga  were  cruising  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  frigate  Confederacy  was  outfitting  in  Philadelphia.  Two 
major  disasters  had  brought  the  navy  to  this  pass.  The  ill- 
managed  Penobscot  expedition,  in  1779,  had  seen  the  loss  of 
the  frigate  Warren  and  the  sloop  Providence.  With  this  fiasco, 
Dudley  Saltonstall  had  been  disgraced,  thus  moving  John 
Barry  from  fourth  to  third  position  on  the  seniority  list.  In  the 
capture  of  Charlestown,  earlier  in  1780,  four  more  Continental 
vessels  had  been  wiped  from  the  register — the  frigates  Provi- 
dence and  Boston  and  the  ships  Ranger  and  Queen  of  France. 
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Hacker,  now  named  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alliance,  had  been 
made  prisoner  there,  paroled  to  Philadelphia,  and  exchanged  a 
few  days  before  his  new  appointment.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
this  Continental  captain  had  accepted  a  subordinate  post. 
Without  a  ship,  in  the  fall  of  1779,  he  had  volunteered  in  the 
fleet  that  had  ended  its  existence  at  Charlestown. 

When  John  Barry  and  Hoysted  Hacker  started  for  Boston, 
they  had  the  company  of  Commissioner  William  Ellery.  Being 
destitute  of  cash,  the  Admiralty  Board  had  decided  Ellery 
should  go  north,  stopping  off  in  Rhode  Island  to  raise  funds 
for  use  in  recruiting  the  Alliance's  crew.  When  he  reached  Bos- 
ton, the  Navy  Board  should  consult  with  him  "on  the  requisites 
necessary"  for  outfitting  the  frigate.  Astride  sturdy  steeds 
from  the  Continental  stables,  stuffed  saddle-bags  before  them 
and  small  portmanteaus  strapped  behind,  the  trio  rode  out  of 
Philadelphia  on  Sunday  morning,  September  10. 

How  the  Board  of  Admiralty  felt  about  the  appointment  of 
John  Barry  was  expressed  not  long  afterwards.  James  Nichol- 
son, seeking  to  exert  his  seniority  rights,  asked  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  smaller  frigate  Trumbull  either  to  the  Alliance 
at  Boston,  or  the  Confederacy  at  Philadelphia.  In  its  report 
upon  Nicholson's  request,  the  Board  stated  it  had  selected 
Barry  "as  from  his  great  activity  and  popularity  with  seamen 
they  had  reason  to  expect  the  service  would  be  benefited  there- 
from." In  the  light  of  subsequent  accomplishments  of  the  two 
captains,  the  Commissioners  showed  sagacity  in  their  choice. 


The  court  of  inquiry  into  conditions  on  the  Alliance  had  al- 
most concluded  when  Barry  and  Hacker  reached  Boston,  on 
September  19.  James  Warren,  John  Deshon  and  William  Ver- 
non,  the  full  Navy  Board,  had  not  awaited  word  from  Phila- 
delphia to  launch  an  investigation.  Officers  and  passengers, 
particularly  Arthur  Lee,  ex-Commissioner  to  France,  had  tes- 
tified as  to  Landais's  erratic  conduct.  Lee,  upon  whose  advice 
in  L'Orient,  the  unfortunate  captain  had  relied,  had  turned 
harshly  against  him,  and  represented  him  as  insane.  Sad  com- 
mentary this  upon  human  gratitude,  for  Landais  obligingly 
had  looked  the  other  way  when  the  estimable  Arthur's  extensive 
baggage  had  been  smuggled  on  board  for  transportation  to 
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America.  When  Degge  brought  the  Alliance  up  from  Nantas- 
ket,  on  August  19,  the  Frenchman  clung  piteously  to  the  ship, 
a  lone  figure  as  all  hands  forsook  her.  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  inquiry,  he  remained  in  his  cabin,  realizing  at  last  the 
full  measure  of  his  misfortune. 

With  the  arrival  of  Barry,  bringing  formal  instructions,  the 
Navy  Board  took  action  to  dispossess  the  suspended  captain. 
As  its  emissary,  it  selected  Captain  Matthew  Parke,  of  the  Alli- 
ance's marines.  A  most  unfortunate  choice  that,  as  Parke  and 
Landais  had  been  at  sword's  points  from  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage.  The  marine  captain  carried  out  his  orders  on  Septem- 
ber 22 — a  disgraceful  affair  which  concluded  with  three  ser- 
geants forcing  the  cabin  door,  overpowering  the  screaming, 
protesting  captain,  and  dragging  him  ashore. 

As  the  struggling  Landais  disappeared  over  the  side,  John 
Barry  came  aboard  to  find,  as  he  had  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Raleigh  two  years  before,  a  ship  deserted  of  her  crew,  and  pil- 
fered of  some  of  her  stores.  This  time  the  looting  had  been 
chiefly  cabin  furniture  and  the  culprit  the  deposed  captain. 
Certainly  the  man  must  have  been  insane  to  have  made  off  with 
cabin  linen  merely  to  retaliate  for  the  theft  of  one  of  his  own 
chests. 

Even  lying  a  forlorn,  neglected  object  in  the  harbor,  the  Al- 
liance was  impressive.  Barry  could  have  re-echoed  the  praise  of 
her  voiced  some  months  before  by  Monsieur  Thevenard,  In- 
tendant  of  the  French  navy  at  L'Orient,  and  an  authority  upon 
vessels  of  war.  She  was,  M.  Thevenard  had  declared,  "equal  to 
any  in  Europe,"  His  examination  of  her  had  convinced  him, 
"there  is  not  in  the  [French]  King's  Service,  nor  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy  a  frigate  more  perfect  and  complete  in  materials  or 
workmanship."  What  a  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  William  and 
John  Hackett,  the  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  ship-builders  who 
had  constructed  her ! 

Her  gun-deck  was  slightly  more  than  151  feet  in  length — 
fifteen  feet  longer  than  the  Raleigh's.  She  had  a  thirty-six  foot 
beam — a  foot  wider  than  the  largest  of  the  original  thirteen 
frigates — and  a  depth  in  hold  of  twelve  feet,  six  inches,  as 
against,  for  example,  the  Raleigh's  depth  of  eleven  feet,  three 
inches.  For  armament,  she  showed  a  main  battery  of  twenty- 
eight  12-pounders,  fourteen  in  a  broadside.  Her  secondary  bat- 
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tery  comprised  six  9-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck  and  two  on 
the  forecastle.  She  also  carried  six  swivel  guns.  Only  the  Con- 
federacy, of  all  the  Continental  frigates,  was  as  heavily  armed, 
and  the  latter  ship  lacked  the  skillful  workmanship  which  had 
gone  into  the  Alliance.  She  was,  by  all  odds,  the  best  war  vessel 
launched  to  that  time  from  an  American  shipyard. 

Yet  this  grand  frigate  was  destined  to  long  months  of  idle- 
ness due  to  just  one  reason — an  exhausted  public  treasury. 
There  was,  as  James  Warren  sadly  admitted  on  October  1£,  no 
"Money  to  fix  her  out."  Ellery  arrived  from  Providence  with- 
out the  hoped-for  funds.  Repeated  requests  to  Philadelphia 
brought  only  admissions  that  the  Continental  coffers  were 
empty.  In  the  face  of  this  seemingly  insurmountable  barrier, 
Barry  persisted.  He  was  determined  to  have  a  crew  ready  for 
the  time  when  money  would  be  found. 

The  Captain  had  an  established  reputation,  a  name  for  cour- 
age, honesty  and  fair-dealing,  that  was  as  well  recognized  in 
Boston  as  in  Philadelphia.  Consequently,  by  the  end  of  No- 
vember, the  commissioned  and  warrant  personnel  was  com- 
pleted. With  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Board,  he  appointed  as 
second  lieutenant,  Hezekiah  Welch,  an  aged  veteran  of  the 
navy  who  had  last  served  on  the  Boston,  and  who  had  a  large, 
dependent  family.  The  third  officer  was  Patrick  Fletcher,  who 
had  been  commissioned  in  the  navy  in  1776.  Some  of  the  of- 
ficers, who  had  sailed  previously  in  the  Alliance)  were  willing  to 
continue  under  her  new  captain;  notably  John  Buckley,  who 
had  been  her  second  lieutenant,  but,  "having  an  attachment  to 
the  service,"  was  content  to  ship  as  sailing  master.  All  the  ma- 
rine officers  returned — Captain  Parke  and  Lieutenants  Thomas 
Elwood  and  James  Warren — and  a  third  lieutenant  of  marines 
was  assigned  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Pritchard,  of  Boston.  For 
the  rest,  there  were  Benjamin  Balch,  chaplain;  Joseph  Ken- 
dall, surgeon,  and  Samuel  Cooper,  purser.  Nicholas  E.  Gard- 
ner, a  navy  lieutenant  who  sacrificed  rank  to  see  active  service, 
headed  a  list  of  six  midshipmen  and  nine  lads  acting  in  that 
rating.  The  sixth  midshipman  was  John  Kessler,  Barry's  for- 
mer clerk  on  the  Delaware.  Young  Kessler  had  stayed  one  voy- 
age too  long  in  the  brigantine,  and  had  been  captured.  Escap- 
ing and  reaching  Salem,  he  heard  of  Barry's  presence  in 
Boston  in  command  of  the  Alliance.  Penniless  and  wretchedly 
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clad,  he  presented  himself  on  November  28.  The  Captain  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  midshipman's  berth. 

A  crew  rendezvous  had  been  opened  in  October,  but  few  en- 
rolled where  wages  were  promised  but  not  paid.  Privateering 
was  a  more  lucrative  employment,  and  Boston  was  a  flourishing 
port  for  such  ventures.  Some  few  of  the  frigate's  former  hands 
rejoined.  Others  signed  on  included  a  number  of  British  pris- 
oners and  some  riffraff  from  the  dens  and  alehouses  along  the 
wharfs.  Recruiting  efforts  came  to  a  standstill,  on  November 
20,  when  Pierre  Landais,  severely  censured  by  the  court  of  in- 
quiry, was  arraigned  before  a  court-martial  on  the  Alliance. 


Colorful,  indeed,  the  scene  in  the  frigate's  great  cabin,  when 
John  Barry,  as  president,  convened  the  first  sitting  of  the  Lan- 
dais court-martial.  Behind  a  long  table  athwartships,  with  the 
stern  windows  behind  them,  sat  the  seven  officers  before  whom 
the  Frenchman  must  answer  for  his  conduct.  Six  were  in  bril- 
liant naval  full  dress — the  familiar  Continental  blue  and  red — 
and  the  seventh  wore  the  equally  resplendent  green  and  white  of 
the  marine  corps.  Tall  Barry  sat  in  the  center,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  Hoysted  Hacker  and,  on  the  other,  by  Samuel  Nichol- 
son, the  latter  on  furlough  from  the  frigate  Deane  and  in  Bos- 
ton on  private  business.  Beyond  the  three  captains  were  the 
lieutenants,  two  on  each  side — Silas  Devol,  Patrick  Fletcher 
and  Nicholas  E.  Gardner,  of  the  navy,  and  Samuel  Pritchard, 
of  the  marines.  While  five  of  the  seven  were  now  assigned  to  the 
Alliance,  none  of  them  had  served  on  her  during  the  Landais 
regime. 

The  defendant  in  his  Continental  uniform,  Thomas  Dawes, 
Jr.,  a  Boston  attorney  serving  as  judge  advocate,  and  several 
clerks  and  orderlies  were  the  other  cabin  occupants.  Two  ma- 
rines in  the  passageway  outside  permitted  none  to  enter  save 
witnesses  summoned  to  testify.  Cold  weather  and  short,  late 
fall  days  called  for  both  heat  and  illumination,  so  a  fire  burned 
cheerily  in  the  stove,  and  lanthorns  cast  a  bright  light  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  spacious  cabin. 

The  charges  were  read  and  to  each  Landais  pleaded  "not 
guilty."  They  had  narrowed  to  four  serious  indictments : 

1.  That  he  had  sailed  from  France  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
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the  Navy  Board  and  without  the  consent  of  Dr.  Franklin,  un- 
der whose  jurisdiction  he  had  been  placed. 

2.  That  he  had  permitted  private  property  to  be  shipped  in 
the  Alliance,  contrary  to  resolves  of  Congress. 

3.  That  he  had  abdicated  his  command  in  direct  violation  of 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  navy. 

4.  That  he  had  refused  to  deliver  up  his  ship  upon  orders 
of  the  Navy  Board. 

Day  after  day  the  proceedings  continued.  Commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  and  passengers,  one  after  the  other,  paraded 
into  the  cabin  and  told  their  stories.  Many  were  venomous 
in  their  enmity  toward  the  unfortunate  captain.  None  were 
friendly.  Incidents  and  events — some  humorous,  some  pitiful, 
some  blasphemous — were  related  in  language  frequently  un- 
printable. 

Keenly  alive  to  what  was  pertinent  and  what  was  not,  John 
Barry  kept  the  witnesses  to  the  point.  The  Captain  could  laugh 
with  the  others  at  some  of  the  ridiculous  occurrences  related — 
and  there  were  many — but  never  did  he  forget  courtesy  and 
consideration  to  the  lonely  figure  of  Landais.  A  masterful  pre- 
siding officer,  he  handled  the  long-drawn-out  court-martial  with 
acumen  and  sound  common-sense.  Often  he  voiced  a  question 
which  clarified  the  story  of  a  confused  witness.  Many  times  his 
delving  showed  the  Frenchman  in  a  little  better  light  than  a 
witness  intended.  He  had  that  rare  ability  of  cleaving  through 
extraneous  matter  and  arriving  unerringly  at  the  vital  issues. 
Daily  he  demonstrated  it  in  the  shrewd  way  he  kept  witnesses 
and  fellow  court  members  to  the  main  path. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  on  Friday,  December  15,  the 
judge  advocate  concluded  his  case.  The  evidence  against  Lan- 
dais— more  than  a  hundred  closely  written  pages — had  been 
presented  in  full.  Barry  ordered  adjournment  until  Monday, 
when  the  defense  could  open.  On  Monday,  Landais  greeted  the 
court  with  a  written  request  for  an  extension  of  time,  to  the 
day  after  Christmas,  to  perfect  his  case.  It  was  granted.  On 
December  26,  he  asked  further  postponement  for  a  week.  Again 
the  court  agreed. 

The  last  phase  of  the  trial  opened  the  day  after  New  Year's 
of  1781,  with  Landais  taking  the  stand  in  his  own  defense.  For 
four  days  he  testified,  laboring  to  answer  the  evidence  of  each 
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prosecution  witness,  and  to  interpret  his  every  action  favor- 
ably. Barry  permitted  him  as  much  time  as  he  needed,  gently 
rebuking  him  when  he  diverged  into  irrelevant  matters.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Captain  felt  nothing  but  pity  for  the  erratic 
Frenchman,  and  with  real  humanity,  allowed  him  broad  lati- 
tude in  efforts  to  justify  his  inexplicable  conduct.  The  defense 
rested  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January  5,  and,  behind 
closed  doors,  the  court  convened  Saturday  for  deliberation  and 
decision. 

John  Barry  summed  up  the  evidence  for  his  colleagues  that 
morning.  It  is  a  readable  document,  as  it  exists  today  in  the 
cramped  hand  of  the  clerk  who  copied  it  into  the  court-martial 
proceedings.  It  demonstrates  throughout  the  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, analytical  mind  and  judgment  of  its  author.  Here  and 
there  the  spicy  Irish  wit  of  him  appears,  and  we  can  imagine 
the  chuckles  of  the  others  when  he  reached  such  points  in  his 
summation.  Once  or  twice,  he  touched  upon  the  sympathy  he 
felt  for  the  defendant  and  did  it  deftly.  Space  permits  little 
more  than  Barry's  conclusions  on  the  specific  charges. 

Upon  the  first  count ;  that  Landais  left  France  without  per- 
mission : 

"And  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  Captain  came  away  as 
aforesaid." 

Upon  the  second;  the  shipment  of  private  goods  in  the  Alli- 
ance: 

"That  he  at  least  connived  at  it,  which  in  effect,  is  permis- 
sion, cannot  be  doubted." 

Upon  the  third;  abdication  of  command: 

"Which  is  the  most  probable,  that  such  a  number  of  various 
characters  should  without  motive  conspire  to  ruin  their  com- 
mander, or  that  a  Commander  should  have  some  weak  part, 
some  alloy  in  his  constitution  &  by  his  behavior  create  enemies? 
Capt.  Landais  has  been  ill  treated,  but  must  he  therefore  ill 
treat  the  Continent?" 

Upon  the  fourth;  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  Allicmce: 

"If  Cap:  Landais  had  recourse  to  the  Navy  Board,  when 
destitute,  why  did  he  not  repair  to  them  when  he  first  came  to 
the  harbor,  at  that  time,  as  he  suggests,  not  bless'd  with  a 
friend  on  board — why  did  he  wait  until  he  was  almost  forced, 
before  he  waited  upon  them,  with  the  sad  tale  of  his  woes?" 
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How  Captain  Parke  presented  the  Navy  Board  letter  and 
ejected  Landais  from  the  frigate  drew  from  Barry  a  pertinent 
observation.  Verbatim,  as  recorded  by  the  clerk,  it  reads : 

"To  be  obliged  to  receive  it  from  Cap  Park  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  an  officer  whom  the  Cap  could  never  stomach — with 
whom  he  had  the  first  quarrel  that  happened  on  board  &  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  have  the  last — I  say  for  Cap  Park  to  serve 
the  death  warrant,  as  it  were,  upon  the  unfortunate  cap  Lan- 
dais is  a  circumstance  which  must  excuse,  if  not  justify.  The 
Cap  says  he  did  not  believe  the  letter  came  from  the  Board  & 
I  have  charity  that  that  was  the  cap's  belief." 

When  Barry  ended,  the  judge  advocate  reviewed  the  most 
material  evidence,  and  the  court-martial  delivered  its  verdict. 
It  found  Landais  guilty  on  all  four  counts,  and  it  sentenced 
him  "to  be  broke  and  rendered  incapable  of  serving  in  the 
American  Navy  for  the  future." 

Seven  weeks,  including  the  postponements,  had  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  court-martial  was  not  yet  done.  On  Monday, 
January  8,  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  James  Degge  began.  It  con- 
cluded January  19,  after  testimony  much  like  that  offered 
against  Landais.  The  result  was  similar,  and  the  former  senior 
lieutenant  of  the  Alliance  was  ousted  from  the  Continental 
navy.  For  more  than  two  months,  the  business  of  getting  the 
frigate  to  sea  had  been  sadly  impeded. 


Colonel  John  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  dashing  young  of- 
ficer of  the  Continental  army  and  aid-de-camp  to  Washington, 
rode  into  Boston,  on  January  25,  1781.  With  him  were  fiery 
Thomas  Paine,  famous  Revolutionary  pamphleteer,  and  suave 
Major  William  Jackson,  another  Carolinian.  Straight  to  the 
office  of  the  Navy  Board  the  trio  repaired,  where  Laurens  star- 
tled its  members.  He  was  bound  on  a  mission  to  France.  Paine 
and  Jackson  comprised  his  retinue.  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  assigned  the  Alliance  to  convey  him  abroad.  Credentials 
confirmed  his  statements,  from  an  attested  copy  of  a  congres- 
sional resolve  to  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Navy  Board  in 
John  Brown's  unmistakable  handwriting. 

James  Warren  and  his  colleagues  sent  for  John  Barry. 
Within  the  hour,  the  Captain  and  the  sprightly  army  officer 
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were  greeting  each  other  in  hearty  fashion.  Their  acquaintance- 
ship dated  back  to  Valley  Forge,  and  no  man  had  greater  ad- 
miration for  Barry  than  John  Laurens.  Exploits,  such  as  the 
barge  campaign  in  the  Delaware  and  the  defense  of  the  Ra- 
leigh, had  evoked  in  the  past  warm  eulogies  from  the  colonel's 
pen.  To  him,  Barry's  command  of  the  Alliance  was  guarantee 
of  safe  arrival  in  France. 

High  optimism  suffered  a  shock  when  the  Navy  Board  ex- 
plained that  two  indispensables — men  and  money — were  want- 
ing to  fit  the  frigate  for  sea.  Barry,  in  confirmation,  painted  a 
verbal  picture  of  the  disappointments  attending  his  efforts  to 
sign  on  a  crew.  Of  his  men,  too  many  were  British  prisoners. 
No  doubt,  he  told  of  the  sanguine  riot  on  Minot's  T  wharf,  on 
December  28,  when  the  vicious  element  among  the  frigate's 
people  became  embroiled  with  seamen  from  two  French  frig- 
ates. A  youth  from  the  Alliance  had  been  knifed  to  death  in 
that  brawl  and  several  others  badly  wounded.  The  disgraceful 
affair  was  a  vivid  sample  of  the  troubles  with  which  he  con- 
tended. 

Although  disappointed,  Laurens  was  not  dismayed.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  his  mission — it  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  Washington.  He  emphasized  how  upon 
his  success — in  securing  a  loan,  additional  supplies  and  French 
naval  superiority  in  the  western  Atlantic — would  depend  the 
outcome  of  the  next  season's  campaign.  Perhaps  he  showed 
them  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  a 
letter  which  declared  that  only  immediate  succor  from  abroad 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  weather  the  crisis.  His  in- 
sistence made  an  impression  upon  the  Navy  Board.  Its  mem- 
bers promised  prompt  and  decisive  exertions,  and  guaranteed 
sufficient  money  somehow  would  be  procured. 

From  Barry  came  a  suggestion.  Why  not  ask  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  to  authorize  impressments?  Only  in  that 
way  could  he  see  possibility  of  securing  American  seamen  to 
compensate  for  the  excess  of  British  prisoners  in  the  crew.  As 
he  pointed  out,  the  value  of  the  ship  and  the  business  upon 
which  she  was  to  be  employed  were  temptations  that  might  lead 
to  an  uprising  of  the  English  hands.  More  loyal  seamen  were 
essential.  Such  an  argument  could  not  help  but  appeal  to 
Laurens.  He  had  no  desire  to  join  his  own  father,  who  had  been 
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captured  at  sea  the  previous  fall,  and  was  now  languishing  in 
the  London  Tower. 

When  the  Navy  Board  agreed  to  ask  the  General  Court  to 
permit  impressments,  the  colonel  considered  matters  well  in 
hand.  It  was  now  his  intention,  he  explained,  to  journey  to 
Newport  for  a  final  conference  with  Rochambeau,  commanding 
the  French  army.  Whereupon,  he  passed  the  whole  problem  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  Board  and  left  Boston  that  day,  prom- 
ising to  be  back  in  a  week. 

John  Barry,  escorting  Paine  and  Jackson  to  the  Alliance, 
felt  that  perhaps  his  trials  and  tribulations  were  nearing  an 
end.  He  reckoned  without  the  General  Court.  That  body,  on 
January  29,  rejected  the  Navy  Board's  request.  Private  mo- 
tives, it  was  hinted,  "superceded  those  of  general  good"  in  this 
decision.  Nor  did  much  drum-beating  and  exhortation  at  the 
frigate's  rendezvous  add  materially  to  enlistments.  One  for- 
ward step  was  taken.  The  Navy  Board  managed  to  raise  money 
to  enable  the  Captain  to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  contemplated 
cruise. 

When  John  Laurens  returned,  on  February  3,  he  brought 
another  passenger  for  the  Alliance — the  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
cousin  of  Lafayette  and  on  furlough  from  the  French  army. 
Hearing  the  discouraging  results  of  the  previous  week  from 
Barry,  the  colonel  unceremoniously  left  his  French  companion 
to  shift  for  himself,  and  hot-footed  it  to  the  Navy  Board.  His 
force  superseded  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Warren,  Deshon 
and  Vernon. 

First,  he  turned  to  General  Lincoln,  commanding  the  Con- 
tinental troops  in  Massachusetts.  Absolute  failure  of  all  other 
resources,  he  pointed  out,  necessitated  an  application  for  au- 
thority to  engage  army  recruits  or  invalid  soldiers  to  fill  up  the 
deficiencies  in  the  Alliance's  crew.  The  only  requisite  was  that 
the  volunteers  be  somewhat  qualified  for  marine  service.  Lin- 
coln co-operated,  but  army  men  were  slow  to  transfer  to  the 
navy.  Two  days  passed  with  less  than  a  half-dozen  enrollments, 
and  Laurens  tried  additional  methods.  Would  the  merchants 
spare  a  few  men  each  from  their  ships?  The  merchants  would 
not.  Would  Governor  Hancock  grant  him  permission  to  enlist 
volunteers  from  the  state  guard  at  Castle  William?  Hancock, 
who,  as  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  had  handed 
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Barry  his  commission  well  nigh  five  years  before,  consented 
with  reluctance.  The  Captain's  recruiting  officers,  however, 
found  the  castle  garrison  turned  deaf  ears  to  cajolements. 

Desperate  by  now,  Laurens  made  another  appeal  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  Would  a  sum  of  specie  be  granted  as  a  bonus  to  any 
men  in  the  castle  guard  who  would  ship  on  the  frigate  for  a 
cruise?  His  tremendous  sincerity  finally  convinced  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fathers  that  the  mission  was  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  On  February  6,  the  bonus  was  granted — one  hundred 
pounds  in  silver. 

"I  shall  embark  today,55  Laurens  wrote  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  "and  expect  Captain  Barry  will  sail  with  the  first  fair 
wind.5'  Hard  money  had  brought  response  from  twenty  state 
soldiers,  the  limit  set  by  the  General  Council  for  enlistments. 
The  colonel  admitted  the  Alliance  was  "barely  in  condition  to 
go  to  sea.55 

John  Barry  echoed  a  similar  sentiment.  Nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  leave  Boston  with  a  ship  so  poorly  manned,  save 
the  knowledge  of  "how  essential  it  was  to  my  Country  that  Col? 
Laurens  should  be  landed  in  France  with  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion.35 

On  board  the  Alliance  were  236  officers,  men  and  boys — so 
inadequate  a  crew,  as  the  Captain  expressed  it,  that  he  felt  her 
"not  more  than  a  match  for  a  small  Frigate.55  Nevertheless,  she 
dropped  down  to  Nantasket  road,  and  waited  for  the  wind  to 
shift  to  a  proper  quarter.  The  shift  came,  on  February  11,  ac- 
companied by  a  sudden  gust  that  forced  Barry  to  cut  his  cable 
to  get  underway.  As  the  frigate  stood  to  sea,  he  added  another 
enlightening  comment  upon  the  caliber  of  his  crew.  There  were, 
said  he,  not  ten  men,  officers  included,  "that  could  steer  her.55  It 
needed  John  Laurens5s  sublime  faith  in  him  to  nerve  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  prospects  lying  ahead. 


With  "no  Seamen  on  board  but  disaffected  ones,  and  but  few 
of  them,55  the  Alliance  pushed  her  nose  eastward  through  the 
icy  Atlantic.  Danger  of  encountering  hostile  vessels  was  slight. 
His  majesty's  frigates  and  heavier  ships  kept  to  the  shelter  of 
Halifax  and  New  York  when  winter  howled.  The  New  Eng- 
land coast  in  that  season  was  no  place  to  maintain  a  blockade. 
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In  fact,  on  February  16,  when  but  five  days  out  of  Nantasket, 
the  frigate  entered  ice  fields,  about  ninety  leagues  south  by 
west  of  Cape  Race,  and  labored  through  them  for  twelve  hours, 
sustaining  "Considerable  damage." 

Peril  to  the  AUiarkce  lay  not  only  in  the  elements,  but  in  the 
murderous  malcontents  comprising  most  of  the  able  seamen. 
Mutiny  hatched  below  with  British-born  Quartermaster  John 
Crawford  as  its  prime  mover.  Men  swore  darkly  on  the  Bible  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  take  the  frigate  and  put  all  on  board  to  the 
sword,  save  one  officer,  who  could  choose  between  conducting 
them  to  a  British  port  or  death.  A  round  robin,  popular 
method  for  sealing  such  a  compact,  was  signed  by  the  muti- 
neers, with  space  for  the  names  of  later  recruits  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Opportunity  was  all  for  which  they  waited. 

Not  suspecting  the  disaffected  would  dare  an  uprising, 
Barry,  nevertheless,  took  pains  to  forestall  such  a  happening. 
The  ex-British  tars  were  distributed  equally  among  the  watches. 
Officers  were  ever  on  the  alert.  Marines  patrolled  the  decks  day 
and  night.  Padlocks  were  clamped  on  the  arms'  chests.  All  pre- 
cautions were  observed,  for  the  Captain,  with  no  illusions  about 
his  motley  crew,  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  grave  importance  of 
this  winter  voyage.  He  recognized  the  mission  of  Colonel 
Laurens  as  a  last,  desperate  bid  for  the  wherewithal  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  Failure  might  mean  the  end  of  the  young 
republic,  and  John  Barry  was  determined  that  his  part — the 
safe  delivery  of  the  envoy  extraordinary  in  France — should  be 
fulfilled. 

Whether  the  passengers,  other  than  Laurens,  were  aware  of 
the  tension  is  doubtful.  Theirs  was  a  different  world.  A  genial 
host,  good  victuals  and  much  leisure  to  read,  talk,  write  and 
game  made  the  voyage  one  pleasant  round  of  care-free  days. 
Life  moved  smoothly  for  them  save  for  one  incident  of  which, 
alas,  little  is  known.  Paine3  the  pamphleteer,  and  the  young 
Viscount  de  Noailles  quarreled  and  settled  the  quarrel  with  a 
duel.  Neither  cause  nor  weapons  used  has  been  disclosed.  All  we 
know  is  that  wounded  honor  was  appeased  without  wounded 
body,  and  what  might  have  been  an  international  tragedy  was 
averted. 

Favorable  winds  wafted  the  Alliance  steadily  on  her  course. 
Early  in  March  she  approached  the  French  coast,  passing 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Occasionally  a  sail  was 
seen,  but  Barry  displayed  no  curiosity.  His  goal  was  too  near 
for  him  to  be  diverted  by  prospects  of  prize  taking.  Then,  on 
March  4,  in  latitude  47°  81'  north,  and  longitude  4°  27'  west, 
about  250  miles  west  of  Belle  Isle,  a  small  schooner  and  a  tall 
ship  sailed  into  his  path.  Evasive  answers  to  his  hail  aroused 
suspicion,  and  a  shot  from  a  forecastle  gun  brought  to  both 
vessels. 

The  schooner  was  a  British  privateer,  the  Alert,  Francis 
Russell  commander,  out  of  Glasgow,  mounting  ten  carriage 
guns  and  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men ;  the  ship,  a  Venetian  mer- 
chantman, the  Buono  Campagnia,  taken  by  the  Alert  a  few 
hours  before.  In  the  hold  of  the  privateer,  "in  irons  and  other- 
wise cruelly  treated,"  they  found  the  Venetian  captain,  Tomaso 
Lombardo,  and  his  hands.  As  the  merchantman  was  a  neutral 
and  did  not  carry  contraband,  her  capture  by  the  Alert  was 
"contrary  to  the  rights  of  Nations." 

John  Laurens  saw  "a  happy  opportunity  of  manifesting  the 
determination  of  Congress  to  maintain  the  rights  of  neutral 
powers,"  and  urged  upon  Barry  the  liberation  of  the  Buono 
Campagnia.  Having  examined  the  Venetian's  papers  and  de- 
cided "he  Could  not  Make  a  prize  of  her,"  the  Captain  agreed. 
To  Captain  Lombardo,  Barry  and  Laurens  each  presented  a 
certificate  of  release.  Profuse  in  his  thanks,  the  Venetian  cap- 
tain resumed  his  voyage,  his  erstwhile  captors  being  confined 
on  the  Alliance.  Midshipman  Gardner  and  a  prize  crew  took 
charge  of  the  Alert.  By  midnight,  the  frigate  and  her  prize 
were  underway  upon  a  calm  and  smooth  sea. 

Nothing  of  moment  transpired  thereafter.  Mutiny  continued 
to  smoulder  between  decks,  but  Barry's  eternal  vigilance  gave 
it  no  opportunity  to  burst  forth.  The  weather  was  generally 
favorable.  On  March  5,  the  Alliance  indulged  in  a  short  but 
fruitless  pursuit  of  a  brigantine  and  a  dogger,  the  chase  not 
carrying  them  from  their  course.  Next  day,  they  spoke  a  Dutch 
ship  and  a  French  brig,  both  bound  for  Ostend.  By  the  morn- 
ing of  March  7,  Barry  recorded,  "the  Land  all  plain  in  Sight 
about  4  or  5  Leag!  dist."  That  day  and  the  next,  they  ran  along 
the  coast  of  Lower  Brittany.  A  pilot  came  on  board  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  8,  but  a  fog  arose,  and  they  lay  to  with 
a  stream  anchor  until  dawn.  Shortly  after  noon  of  March  9, 
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they  dropped  anchor  north  of  the  Island  of  Groix,  outside  the 
harbor  of  L'Orient,  and  could  see  the  Alert  "in  the  offing." 

John  Barry  escorted  his  passengers  ashore — Laurens,  Paine, 
Jackson  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles  in  the  barge ;  their  bag- 
gage in  the  pinnace.  The  passage  from  Nantasket  had  con- 
sumed but  twenty-six  days,  a  remarkably  fast  run.  More  to  the 
point,  the  Captain,  in  depositing  John  Laurens  in  France,  had 
assured  the  negotiations  which  would  prove  the  salvation  of 
the  United  States. 


XV. 
MUNITIONS  AND  MUTINEERS 


GREETED  at  L'Orient,  on  March  9,  1781,  with  word  that  the 
Marquis  de  Castries,  French  Minister  of  Marine,  was  expected 
that  night,  John  Laurens  delayed  his  journey  Parisward  to  the 
morrow.  He  did  dash  off  a  note  to  Franklin,  remarking  that  the 
brief  interval  between  debarkation  and  departure  of  the  post 
allowed  him  "only  a  moment  to  apprise  Your  Excellency  of  my 
arrival  at  this  place.55 

While  the  colonel  wrote,  probably  at  a  desk  in  the  counting 
house  of  Moylan  and  Gourlade,  hard  by  the  water-front,  John 
Barry  questioned  young  James  Moylan  as  to  public  goods  for 
America.  That  subject  related  closely  to  the  Captain's  orders 
for  the  return  voyage.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  had  instructed 
him  to  hold  the  frigate  available  at  L'Orient  for  four  or  five 
weeks  to  receive  public  stores  on  board  or  to  convoy  storeships 
to  Philadelphia.  Should  neither  stores  nor  storeships  be  ready 
by  then,  he  had  permission  to  make  a  cruise. 

Moylan,  acting  Continental  agent  in  the  port,  gave  him  a 
quick  resume  of  commercial  matters.  The  only  public  goods  for 
Congress  were  being  loaded  on  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette*  an 
old  1200  ton  French  Indiaman  chartered  by  Jonathan 
Williams,  Dr.  Franklin's  nephew.  They  consisted  of  great 
quantities  of  munitions  and  uniforms,  the  value  of  the  cargo 
totalling  more  than  a  million  livres.  Williams  was  at  Nantes, 
and  had  secured  permission  from  M.  de  Castries  for  the  vessel 
to  join  the  first  convoy  going  out  with  supplies  for  the  French 
army  in  Rhode  Island.  Moylan  understood  such  a  convoy  would 
leave  Brest  in  about  a  week,  and  expected  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  would  be  ready  to  sail  with  other  vessels  ordered 
from  L'Orient  to  join  it.  A  visit  to  the  dock  confirmed  the 
agent's  optimism.  The  big  merchantman  was  swarming  with 
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men  trundling  bales  on  board.  More  out  of  curiosity  than  from 
any  other  motive,  Barry  and  Laurens  examined  some  of  the 
clothing  and  "found  the  Cloth  Good." 

Polite  Capitan  de  Galatheau  greeted  his  visitors  and  pointed 
with  pride  to  his  ship's  armament  of  forty  guns — 18  and  6 
pounders.  He  was  a  bit  boastful,  implying  that,  if  necessary, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  could  fight  her  way  single-handed 
to  America. 

"I  would  advise  you,  Captain,  to  go  to  Brest  and  sail  with 
the  convoy,"  was  Barry's  dry  suggestion  as  the  visit  concluded. 

Thereafter,  he  and  Laurens  paid  a  formal  call  upon  M.  de 
Thevenard,  that  Intendant  whose  praise  of  the  Alliance  is  al- 
ready in  the  record.  Before  returning  to  the  frigate  for  the 
night,  the  Captain  arranged  with  Moylan  and  Gourlade  for 
condemnation  procedure  against  the  prize  schooner  and  for  pro- 
visions for  the  return  voyage.  The  colonel  informed  the  part- 
ners that  bills  for  the  frigate's  disbursements  forwarded  to 
his  attention  at  Paris  would  be  promptly  paid — a  necessary 
assurance  as  securing  Continental  reimbursements  was  a  prob- 
lem for  merchants. 

By  early  morning  sunlight  streaming  through  the  cabin 
windows,  on  March  10,  Barry  composed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. He  was  glad  to  report  his  arrival  with  Colonel  Laurens, 
who  would  be  the  bearer  of  his  missive.  In  outlining  his  orders 
from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Captain  pointed  out  that  it 
was  essential  the  Alliance  be  cleaned  and  fitted  immediately  for 
sea.  She  was  a  fine  frigate,  but  Congress's  expectations  of 
"great  things"  from  her  were  frustrated,  in  some  measure,  "by 
being  obliged  to  Clean  her  bottom  so  often."  If  she  could  be 
copper  bottomed  at  L'Orient,  it  would  render  the  Continent  a 
great  service  and  prove  eventually  an  act  of  economy. 

"I  can  assure  your  Excellency  that  it  will  cost  in  this  place 
one  third  as  much  to  Clean  her  as  it  will  to  Copper  her,"  he 
argued,  "and  every  time  she  is  cleaned  in  America  it  will  Cost 
full  as  much  besides  the  hauling  Ships  along  side  of  Wharfs, 
the  pilfering  &  Stealing  out  of  them  Amount  to  double  the 
Sum." 

Would  Dr.  Franklin  weigh  the  suggestion  seriously  and  ad- 
vise him?  He  was  troubling  his  Excellency  because  he  knew  of 
no  one  in  authority  at  L'Orient.  The  new  consul,  William  Pal- 
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frey,  to  whom  he  had  been  consigned,  had  not  arrived,  and 
probably  had  been  lost  or  taken.  A  true  surmise,  as  Palfrey 
and  the  ship  bearing  him  to  France  vanished  after  clearing  the 
American  coast  in  December,  1780. 

Ordering  out  the  barge,  Barry  set  off  for  L'Orient  at  eight 
o'clock  that  morning.  On  shore,  Laurens  was  in  a  quandary. 
M.  de  Castries  had  not  arrived.  Torn  between  the  urgency  of 
reaching  Paris  and  desire  to  press  upon  the  Minister  of  Marine 
the  necessity  of  French  naval  dominance  on  the  American  coast, 
the  colonel  finally  decided  to  wait  another  twenty-four  hours. 
He  gave  it  up  on  the  morning  of  March  11,  and  Barry  saw 
the  young  envoy  and  his  retinue  off  in  a  coach  hired  for  the 
occasion. 

For  several  days,  the  Captain  engaged  in  a  fruitless  quest 
for  American  seamen.  None  were  to  be  found  in  L'Orient,  nor 
across  the  harbor  in  Port  Louis.  He  heard  of  fifty  on  board  a 
French  privateer  at  Nantes,  and  suspected  others  were  con- 
cealed on  French  merchantmen.  In  his  dilemma,  he  appealed 
to  Franklin. 

"We  Cannot  take  a  french  Sailor  either  here  or  in  America 
into  our  Service,"  he  wrote  on  March  13,  "therefore  I  should 
Conceive  we  have  a  right  to  take  our  Subjects  out  of  french 
Vessels ; — and  I  hope  your  Excellency  will  give  orders  for  me 
to  send  for  the  Men  out  of  that  Privateer  at  Nantes." 

How  badly  he  needed  trustworthy  hands  is  evidenced  by 
what  was  happening  on  the  Alliance.  She  was,  by  now,  anchored 
off  Port  Louis,  where,  on  March  IS,  she  had  saluted  the  In- 
tendant  with  thirteen  guns.  Seamen  Martin  Crooks  was  put  in 
irons,  on  March  13,  "for  Gitting  drunk  &  Abusing  the  Officers, 
&  Darning  the  Congress."  A  few  hours  later,  Landsman  Daniel 
Dunnewell  joined  Crooks  in  the  brig,  having  gone  on  a  spree 
and  laid  open  the  skull  of  Seaman  Hugh  Mallady  with  a  club. 
Several  days  later,  Quarter-gunner  Patrick  McDaniel  was 
confined  "for  Gitting  Drunk  &  Fighting."  Barry  had  the  cul- 
prits brought  before  him.  The  contrite  McDaniel  was  forgiven, 
but  not  Crooks  nor  Dunnewell.  With  the  crew  mustered  to  wit- 
ness the  punishment,  the  pair  were  given  twelve  stripes  each  at 
the  gangway,  and  sent  to  their  duty.  The  lash  was  an  effective 
way,  in  those  days,  to  deal  with  misbehavior. 
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The  Captain  secured  condemnation  of  the  privateer  Alert 
and  sold  her.  Distribution  of  prize  money,  he  reported,  pleased 
the  crew,  "as  it  was  more  than  they  ever  received  from  the 
Alliance  before."  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  Matthew  Parke's 
eulogy  of  his  commanding  officer.  To  Franklin,  in  a  plea  for 
the  prize  shares  due  them  from  the  previous  cruise  under 
Landais,  the  marine  captain  wrote,  that  ccwe  are  exceedingly 
happy  in  our  present  Commander  who  is  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  for  the  Honor  of  the  United  States  &  his 
Officers  &  Men."  Parke's  enthusiasm,  as  events  will  show,  did 
not  survive  his  services  on  the  Alliance. 

That  polite  Captain  de  Galatheau  had  been  causing  James 
Moylan  concern.  Instead  of  expediting  the  loading  and  depar- 
ture of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  he  had,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  loaned  his  men  to  help  cargo  other  merchantmen  des- 
tined to  join  the  Brest  convoy.  Barry's  reaction,  when  Moylan 
consulted  him,  was  that  "the  Cap*  Shew?  Constantly  a  Reluc- 
tance in  preparing  to  Sail."  At  any  rate,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  remained  behind,  when,  on  March  16,  the  other  ships 
cleared  for  Brest.  On  top  of  this  came  a  letter  from  De  Gala- 
theau addressed  jointly  to  Barry  and  Moylan.  His  crew  had 
been  returned  to  him,  he  announced,  and  he  was  making  all 
possible  haste  to  leave  for  Brest. 

"I  request,  Gentlemen,"  he  concluded  with  a  flourish,  "that 
I  be  escorted  by  the  American  frigate  the  Alliance  which  is  now 
in  this  port,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Barry,  and  in  the 
event  that  the  French  squadron  has  already  sailed,  to  convoy 
me  to  the  longitude  of  Teneriffe,  unless  it  is  deemed  to  be  more 
prudent  to  convoy  me  as  far  as  my  destination." 

"That  is  nothing  but  rank  effrontry,"  Moylan  said  in  exas- 
peration. "His  ship  is  not  ready  to  sail  and  he  knows  it." 

"Can  you  have  my  provisions  and  powder  on  board  in  a 
week?"  the  Captain  asked.  It  was  Sunday,  March  18.  "If  you 
can,"  he  continued*  "I'll  give  this  gentleman  a  better  escort 
than  he  bargains  for." 

Moylan  promised  and  fulfilled  his  promise.  On  March  23, 
with  full  water-casks,  the  magazine  stored  with  well-dried 
powder,  and  most  of  the  provisions  received,  Barry  addressed 
a  terse  letter  to  De  Galatheau.  Enclosed  the  recipient  would 
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find  a  paragraph  from  the  Captain's  instructions  from  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  directing  him  to  convoy  storeships  to 
Philadelphia. 

"In  Consequence  of  which,"  Barry  concluded  peremptorily, 
"I  do  hereby  order  you  to  get  Your  Ship  ready  for  Sea  Im- 
mediately &  to  proceed  under  my  Convoy  to  the  before  men- 
tioned place." 

The  French  captain  took  it  with  ill  grace.  He  would  comply, 
but  he  insinuated  it  would  have  been  far  better  had  the  Alliance 
convoyed  him  to  Brest  as  he  had  first  suggested.  He  ignored 
entirely  the  fact  that  even  as  he  wrote,  on  March  23,  he  was  not 
ready  to  sail.  If  by  Monday,  March  26,  the  day  set  by  Barry 
for  departure,  the  winds  changed  and  caused  delay,  the  ex- 
pense of  such  delay  would  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  his  owner, 
and  one  which,  in  De  Galatheau's  opinion,  said  owner  should 
not  be  obliged  to  assume. 

"So  as  not  to  be  open  to  blame  in  the  case  of  emergencies," 
he  concluded  in  a  be-it-on-your-head  manner,  "I  shall  observe 
the  instructions  you  have  given  me." 

John  Barry's  decision  to  sail  had  been  taken  upon  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Franklin.  The  latter  had  no  word  from  Congress 
regarding  the  Alliance,  had  no  authority  to  order  her  sheathed 
in  copper,  and  did  not  propose  to  issue  directions  of  any  nature. 
Behind  this  letter  was  the  good  Doctor's  admission,  although 
not  to  Barry,  that  every  time  he  meddled  in  marine  matters  he 
became  involved  in  disputes.  The  Captain  was  keenly  disap- 
pointed by  Franklin's  attitude.  He  replied,  on  March  23,  that 
his  Excellency's  letter  "leaves  me  intirely  in  the  dark."  As  he 
could  find  nobody  in  authority,  he  had  determined,  he  wrote,  to 
act  solely  upon  the  Board  of  Admiralty  orders,  take  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  under  convoy,  and  clear  for  Philadelphia  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  ready. 

He  gave  passage  to  three  gentlemen.  One  was  young  Samuel 
Bradford,  son  of  John  Bradford,  Continental  agent  at  Boston. 
As  Samuel  was  a  medical  student,  Barry  rated  him  as  a  sur- 
geon and  enlisted  him  for  the  return  voyage.  The  others  were 
Captain  Samuel  Gerrish,  of  Portsmouth,  and  a  Mr.  Trent,  who 
wanted  "to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  American  army." 

Contrary  winds,  on  Monday,  March  26,  held  the  AUiance 
and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  port,  although  the  latter  moved 
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out  into  the  stream.  Tuesday  dawned,  cloudy  and  with  fresh 
breezes  from  the  east.  Barry  ordered  a  gun  fired,  to  apprise  De 
Galatheau  to  be  in  readiness,  and  hoisted  a  signal  for  a  pilot. 
Then  he  went  ashore,  leaving  Lieutenant  Hacker  to  get  "the 
Ship  in  Order  Redy  for  Sea." 

To  Franklin,  he  sent  a  last  minute  note,  with  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  privateer  Alert.  Such  a  list  would  be  use- 
ful in  effecting  exchanges.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  wait  for 
any  dispatches  the  Doctor  might  be  forwarding  to  L5Orient> 
but  the  captain  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  seemed  determined 
to  sail,  "and  she  being  of  such  Consequence  to  the  United  States 
that  I  think  I  am  in  Duty  bound  to  Convoy  her  Safe  if  in  my 
Power.55  Barry,  having  long  before  despaired  of  getting 
Franklin5s  help  in  securing  American  seamen,  did  not  refer  to 
that  subject  in  his  farewell  note.  His  own  efforts  had  procured 
only  four  Americans,  found  on  French  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  he  returned  to  the  Alliance.  All  boats 
save  the  barge  were  hoisted  in.  Moorings  were  cast  off.  On  the 
point  of  sailing,  the  wind  veered  sharply  around  to  the  north- 
ward. The  Captain  gave  over  the  attempt  and  moored  again. 
A  signal  from  shore  induced  him  to  return  in  the  barge  to 
L50rient.  Moylan  greeted  him  at  the  wharf  and  introduced  a 
companion,  Jonathan  Williams,  just  arrived  from  Nantes. 
Franklin5s  nephew  had  hastened  up  to  L50rient,  disturbed  over 
the  delayed  sailing  of  his  merchantman. 

Williams  explained  his  worries.  On  board  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  were  450  tons  of  public  stores,  consisting  of  100  tons 
of  saltpetre,  twenty-six  iron  18-pounders,  15,000  gun  barrels, 
some  sole  and  harness  leather,  uniforms  for  10,000  men  and 
cloth  for  6,000  more  uniforms.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  deeply 
laden  as  she  lay  in  the  stream — more  deeply  than  the  450  tons 
of  public  goods  warranted.  He  had  suspicions  that  someone  had 
shipped  a  lot  of  freight  not  shown  on  her  cockets.  Congress  had 
been  advised  to  watch  for  fraud,  but  there  was  always  possi- 
bility of  letters  miscarrying.  Would  Barry  keep  an  eye  on  De 
Galatheau  enroute ;  have  an  examination  made  when  the  vessel 
unloaded?  Goods  shipped  clandestinely  could  be  held  until 
freight  was  paid.  As  the  Captain  also  had  suspicions,  he  agreed 
to  the  request,  and,  by  midnight,  was  again  on  the  Alliance. 

The  wind  continued  strong  from  the  northeast  during  March 
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28,  so  the  French  pilot  would  not  venture  to  tackle  the  narrow 
pass  leading  to  sea.  Amid  continual  rain  and  some  hail,  Barry 
ordered  the  topgallant  yards  taken  down  and  the  barge  hoisted 
in.  By  late  afternoon,  the  wind  had  lessened  and  had  swung 
around  a  little  more  from  the  eastward.  The  pilot  agreed  the 
pass  could  now  be  negotiated.  The  Captain  hoisted  a  red  and 
white  pennant  to  the  mizzen-peak — the  signal  to  get  under  way 
previously  arranged  with  De  Galatheau. 

"The  Marquis  did  not  Comply  with  the  Signal,*5  Barry  later 
reported,  "but  remain'd  at  her  moorings." 

Shortly  after  dawn  on  March  S9,  he  again  gave  her  the  sig- 
nal for  sailing.  Again  it  was  ignored.  He  fumed  thereafter  until 
about  noon,  hoping  to  see  some  signs  of  activity  on  the  big 
merchantman.  For  the  third  time,  early  in  the  afternoon,  the 
red  and  white  pennant  rose  to  the  Alliance's  mizzen-peak.  De 
Galatheau  seemed  oblivious  of  its  purport. 

"Hoist  out  the  barge,"  Barry  ordered.  "I'll  find  out  why  he 
doesn't  comply." 

The  Alliance's  boat  swung  alongside  the  Marquis  de  Lafa- 
yette, and  the  Captain  went  up  the  gangway  ladder  with  fire  in 
his  eye.  What  he  said  to  the  French  captain  is  not  in  the  record. 
That  he  said  aplenty,  we  deduce  from  later  comments  by  Cap- 
tain William  Robeson,  of  South  Carolina,  a  mariner  who  had 
consigned  his  trunk  home  under  Barry's  care,  but  had  elected 
to  entrust  his  own  safety  to  the  merchantman.  Results  were  ap- 
parent immediately.  De  Galatheau  was  under  way  by  the  time 
Barry  had  gotten  back  to  the  frigate,  and  the  barge  had  been 
hoisted  in. 

With  fresh  breezes  whipping  up  the  roadstead,  the  Alliance 
slipped  her  moorings  and  stood  out  after  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  Toward  dusk,  the  pilot  was  set  ashore,  and  the 
frigate  again  made  sail,  letting  a  reef  out  of  each  topsail,  un- 
bending the  cables,  and  setting  up  the  back  stays.  Darkness 
closed  in  and  with  it  a  commotion  and  splash  astern,  followed 
by  the  cry,  "Man  overboard."  Barry  hove  the  ship  to,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  unfortunate  seaman,  one  Patrick  Dug- 
gan,  who  had  fallen  to  his  death  when  a  tail  tackle  gave  way. 
They  resumed  sail,  and,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Isle  of  Groix  bore 
off  to  the  southeast  about  eight  miles.  With  a  light  in  the  poop 
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lantern  for  the  guidance  of  the  convoy,  the  frigate  ploughed 
south  by  west  through  a  squally,  rainy  night. 

On  the  berth  deck,  consternation  had  seized  the  little  group 
of  British  seamen  whose  plans  for  a  mutiny  had  taken  on  fresh 
purpose  with  the  departure  from  L'Orient.  Duggan,  who  had 
been  lost  overboard,  had  been  one  of  the  prime  movers.  To  their 
superstitious  souls,  his  death  seemed  an  ill-omened  warning. 
The  faint-hearted  demanded  they  give  over  the  attempt. 
Threats  and  pleas  by  the  three  remaining  ringleaders  could 
not  restore  their  courage.  The  round-robin,  which  they  had 
signed  with  much  bluster  on  the  outward  cruise,  now  seemed  a 
death  warrant.  They  clamored  for  its  destruction.  Before  morn- 
ing, its  pieces  had  fluttered  overboard.  With  it,  they  were  sure, 
went  all  evidence  of  the  conspiracy.  The  mutineers  breathed 
easier,  but  their  confidence  was  short-lived. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  30,  an  Indian,  one  of  the  fore- 
castle men,  came  aft  with  a  request  to  speak  to  the  Captain.  To 
Barry  he  unfolded  as  much  of  the  story  as  he  knew.  There  was 
a  plot  afoot  to  take  the  frigate.  Three  men  had  invited  him  to 
join  in  the  venture.  He  named  them — John  Crawford,  a  quar- 
ter-master, and  Patrick  Shelden  and  William  McElhaney,  able 
seamen. 

With  characteristic  vigor,  Barry  acted  at  lightning  speed. 
Officers  off  duty  were  assembled  in  the  cabin,  heard  the  tale,  and 
were  instructed  to  assemble  and  arm  all  men  in  whom  they  could 
have  confidence.  Captain  Parke  and  his  lieutenants,  with  a 
strong  marine  detail,  descended  to  the  berth  deck  and  seized 
Crawford,  Shelden  and  McElhaney.  That  night,  while  the 
three  ringleaders  lay  below  in  irons,  the  Captain  and  those 
whose  loyalty  was  assured,  formed  an  armed  guard  on  deck. 

Boatswains  piped  all  hands  at  dawn  of  March  81.  Sleepy 
tars  came  up  the  ladder  from  the  berth  deck  to  see  a  cordon  of 
armed  men  stretched  across  the  main  deck  forward  of  the  main- 
mast. Marines  lined  the  quarter-deck,  their  muskets  resting  on 
the  rail. 

"Keep  forward,  there,"  Lieutenant  Hacker  warned.  "Stay 
on  the  forecastle  deck  and  the  booms  'til  we're  done." 

Tense  and  fearful,  the  crew  watched  as  the  three  ringleaders 
were  brought  up  to  the  quarter-deck  and  relieved  of  their  irons. 
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"You  are  charged  with  mutiny,"  Barry  told  them.  "Confess 
and  name  your  accomplices,  and  your  punishment  will  be 
lighter." 

Sullen  silence  greeted  him.  He  eyed  the  trio  calmly,  and  mo- 
tioned to  a  boatswain.  Stalwart  hands  seized  Crawford.  In  a 
trice,  stripped  to  the  waist,  he  dangled  by  his  thumbs  to  the 
mizzen-stay.  The  cat-o-nine  tails  whistled  through  the  air  and 
coiled  around  his  bare  back.  Again  and  again  it  was  laid  on, 
until  blood  spurted  from  the  welts,  and  his  cries  rose  to  shrieks 
of  agony. 

How  many  times  the  lash  rose  and  fell  before  Crawford 
named  any  accomplices,  the  record  does  not  show.  John  Kessler, 
who  gave  more  details  than  anyone,  contented  himself  with 
saying  that  all  three  "underwent  a  very  severe  whipping  before 
either  would  make  any  confession."  We  know  the  morning  was 
well  along  before  the  lash  made  them  speak.  Barry's  journal 
entry  states,  "At  11  found  out  a  number  more  that  were  Con- 
cer[ned]  in  the  Mutiny." 

As  Crawford,  Shelden  or  McElhaney  moaned  out  the  name 
of  an  accomplice,  Lieutenant  Hacker  called  that  conspirator 
to  the  quarter-deck.  There  he  was  stripped  and  tied  to  the  ridge 
rope  of  the  netting.  Eight  men  were  seized  and  whipped  in  that 
manner,  among  them  being  Martin  Crooks,  the  seaman  who  had 
gotten  drunk  and  damned  the  Congress  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 
Hugh  Mallady,  whose  head  had  been  cut  open  in  a  drunken 
brawl. 

Thus  John  Barry  purged  his  ship.  Brutal  it  seems  in  the 
telling,  yet  justified  by  all  the  laws  of  the  sea  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  mutineers  were  desperate  men.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded, by  their  own  confessions,  they  would  have  killed  every 
officer  in  the  middle-watch — the  time  originally  selected  to  seize 
the  ship — save  Lieutenant  Patrick  Fletcher.  He  had  been 
chosen  to  navigate  the  Alliance  to  some  port  in  Ireland,  "or  on 
failure  to  be  destroyed."  Actually,  the  Captain  showed  for- 
bearance toward  these  wretches,  probably  because,  as  their 
stories  were  whipped  from  them,  he  learned  that  the  conspiracy 
had  been  abandoned  the  night  before. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  March  31,  when  the 
punishment  ceased.  The  ringleaders  were  again  placed  in  irons 
and  sent  below.  The  other  eight,  jackets  covering  their  lacer- 
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ated  backs,  ware  lined  up  before  the  Captain.  Barry  gave  them 
a  stern  lecture,  secured  their  solemn  declarations  to  conduct 
themselves  well,  and  permitted  them  to  return  to  duty. 

So  ended  that  eventful  month  of  March,  1781.  With  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  still  in  company,  the  Alliance  that  night 
slipped  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  out  into  the  Atlantic.  Poorly 
manned,  three  mutineers  in  irons  in  the  brig,  young  Samuel 
Bradford,  acting  surgeon,  under  arrest  in  his  cabin  for  an 
offense  not  disclosed,  and  a  tricky  French  captain  for  a  con- 
sort— such  was  John  Barry's  portion  as  the  frigate  continued 
on  a  homeward  cruise  that  would  make  history. 


April  dawned  auspiciously — clear  weather  and  pleasant 
breezes — but  Barry  did  not  like  the  way  the  Alliance  labored 
in  a  fairly  heavy  swell.  Off  to  leeward,  the  Marquis  de  Lafa- 
yette, despite  her  age,  seemed  to  make  better  going  of  it.  The 
big  Indiaman  maintained  a  position  about  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant, and  was  about  that  far  off,  when,  through  a  cloudy  dawn 
on  April  2,  in  latitude  45°  6'  north,  and  longitude  12°  3'  west, 
a  masthead  lookout  reported  two  sail  in  the  northwest.  The 
Captain  ordered  pursuit,  signaling  his  consort  to  join  in  chase. 

Much  to  everybody's  surprise,  the  supposed  quarry  evinced 
no  inclination  to  flee.  Instead,  both  vessels  bore  down  upon  the 
Alliance.  With  the  crew  at  quarters,  Barry  permitted  the  on- 
coming enemy — for  they  were  discernible  as  a  very  large  and 
a  very  small  brig  under  British  colors — to  stand  as  close  as 
they  desired.  He  sensed  they  were  under  the  impression  the 
frigate  was  a  merchantman,  and  he  did  nothing  to  disillusion 
them.  The  brigs  discovered  their  mistake  when  too  late  to  avoid 
an  encounter.  Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  seas  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  they  veered  to  leeward,  passed  the  Alliance 
within  easy  gunshot,  omitted  the  usual  amenities  of  a  hail,  and 
let  the  frigate  have  their  broadsides  as  they  drew  abreast. 

The  smaller  brig,  in  the  van,  fled  eastward.  The  other  had 
no  such  opportunity.  She  kept  to  her  course,  but,  as  she  re- 
ceived Barry's  return  broadside,  there  was  not  a  man  on  her 
deck.  Gun  crews  had  fled  below  with  her  first  discharge.  For  the 
second  time  the  Alliance's  12-pounders  poured  in  their  fire,  the 
"Double  fould"  broadsides,  as  the  Captain  termed  them,  cut- 
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ting  away  most  of  the  brig's  rigging.  She  struck,  heaving  to 

amid  a  tangle  of  rope  and  canvas. 

Mad  as  a  hornet  at  the  brig's  unprecedented  action,  ^"firing 
at  us  with  no  intention  of  bravely  fighting,"  Barry  signaled 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  still  aloof  to  leeward,  to  take  charge 
of  her  while  he  pursued  the  smaller  enemy.  Bow  guns  popping 
away,  the  Alliance  soon  overhauled  the  other  brig,  whose  flag 
came  down  on  the  run.  Barry  surveyed  the  damage  from  the 
single  broadside  of  the  heavier  brig,  and  found,  to  his  disgust, 
that  it  was  considerable.  A  12-pound  shot  had  passed  through 
the  fore-topmast  steering  sail  boom  and  lodged  in  the  f oreyard, 
inflicting  a  dangerous  wound.  Numerous  other  balls  had  cut 
away  a  main  and  two  fore  shrouds,  the  main  topmast  stay  and 
back  stay,  and  severed  several  other  lines.  There  were  shot  holes 
in  the  main  and  fore  sails,  the  main  topmast  steering  sail  and 
the  mizzen  staysail.  That  one  broadside  had  been  decidedly  un- 
pleasant, but,  fortunately,  being  aimed  high,  had  not  injured  a 
soul  on  board. 

Through  an  afternoon  which  continued  fair,  the  Captain  was 
employed  with  repairs  to  the  Alliance,  taking  possession  of  the 
prizes,  and  fitting  a  jury  rig  on  the  larger  brig.  She  was  the 
Mars  out  of  Guernsey,  Captain  John  Proveaux,  launched  less 
than  two  years  before,  and  considered  "the  fastest  Sailing 
Privateer  in  Europe,"  Of  350  tons  burthen  and  with  a  sheer 
deck,  she  had  a  length  of  eighty-six  feet  and  a  beam  of  twenty- 
nine  feet.  Her  armament  consisted  of  twenty  12-pounders,  two 
6-pounders  and  twelve  4-pound  cohorns.  Her  crew  totalled  111 
men.  The  latter  were  brought  on  board  the  Alliance,  and  "all 
put  in  irons  without  distinction,55  Barry  considering  them  "as 
not  meriting  other  treatment"  because  of  their  conduct  in  firing 
and  then  refusing  to  fight.  There  were  four  exceptions,  as  a 
quartet  of  British  seamen  foreswore  allegiance  to  their  king 
and  entered  on  board  the  frigate.  Lieutenant  Patrick  Fletcher, 
with  Master's  mate  Thomas  Bowen  and  fifteen  hands  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mars  as  a  prize  crew.  Fletcher's  instructions  were 
to  keep  with  the  frigate,  but,  in  case  of  unavoidable  separation, 
to  make  for  Philadelphia. 

The  smaller  brig  was  the  Minerva,  out  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
Captain  John  Lecoster,  mounting  eight  4-pounders  and  carry- 
ing fifty-five  men.  To  avoid  further  depletion  of  his  own  crew, 
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Barry  directed  De  Galatheau  to  man  the  Minerva.  The  Cap- 
tain, in  his  pinnace,  was  back  and  forth  between  the  prizes  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  several  times.  Evidently  giving  De 
Galatheau  charge  of  one  of  the  vessels  filled  him  with  uneasi- 
ness. Hence,  he  was  most  specific  in  telling  the  French  prize- 
master  to  make  for  Philadelphia  in  case  of  separation.  He 
could  have  spared  himself  the  pains  for  that  worthy  already 
had  orders  from  his  own  captain  to  choose  the  first  opportunity 
and  bear  away  for  a  French  port. 

Thereafter,  the  Alliance,  her  convoy  augmented  by  the  two 
brigs,  encountered  "Continual  Gales  of  Wind."  There  were 
occasional  clear  days,  but  Barry's  journal  of  the  westward 
passage  is  filled  with  such  entries  as  "Very  Heavy  Squalls  with 
Some  Rain,"  "a  large  Sea  from  the  North  ward,"  and  "The 
Ship  Labouring  very  much."  Something  was  happening  con- 
stantly aloft  to  delay  progress.  One  day  they  carried  away  the 
main  topsail  sheets.  A  week  later,  they  had  to  lower  the  rnizzen 
gaff  to  mend  the  mizzen  sail.  Another  few  days  and  Barry 
"found  one  fore  Shroud  &  Ditto  Main ,  Gone."  Forty-eight 
hours  later,  he  discovered  the  foremast  sprung  four  feet  above 
the  gun  deck.  Scarcely  had  the  carpenters  fished  it,  when  they 
happened  upon  "an  Other  wound  a  little  above  the  Fore  Castle 
rather  worse  than  the  former."  Tragedy  stalked  on  board, 
when,  in  bending  a  new  main  topmast  steering  sail  to  replace 
one  that  had  split,  John  Burke,  a  landsman,  pitched  off  the 
main  topsail  yard,  and  disappeared  in  the  swirling  waters  of 
a  "Ruff  Sea." 

Through  it  all,  John  Barry  maintained  vigilant  watch  day 
and  night  over  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  the  two  brigs. 
In  the  main,  they  kept  positions  astern  of  the  frigate;  some- 
times too  far  astern  to  suit  him,  and  peremptory  signals  would 
order  them  to  close  in.  At  daybreak  each  morning,  he  would 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  to  find  his  consorts  in  sight.  "Fleet  in 
Company"  would  be  his  first  journal  entry  of  that  day.  Once, 
on  April  9,  the  smaller  brig  failed  to  wear  and  stand  after  the 
Alliance  on  a  new  tack.  A  warning  gun  from  the  frigate 
brought  her  into  line,  the  French  prizemaster  concluding  that 
was  not  the  time  to  perform  his  disappearing  act.  Three  days 
later,  with  the  weather  slightly  moderated,  Barry  sent  the 
pinnace  across  to  the  Mars  with  slops  for  the  prize  crew.  It  re- 
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turned  with  twelve  cohorns  and  two  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafa- 
yette's seamen,  who  had  been  left  on  board  when  first  taken. 

By  mid- April,  with  the  sea  more  boisterous  than  before,  the 
Captain  burned  false  fires  at  half -hour  intervals  through  the 
night.  Despite  this  precaution,  the  Mars  lost  the  convoy  dur- 
ing the  night  of  April  17-18,  and  the  Minerva  vanished  the 
following  night.  Neither  reappeared.  Lieutenant  Fletcher  had 
found  the  separation  unavoidable.  The  French  prizemaster  had 
found  it  convenient.  On  the  morning  of  April  19,  with  the  At- 
lantic a  trifle  calmer,  Barry  sent  the  pinnace  on  board  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  with  her  two  hands  taken  from  the  Mars,  and 
a  request  to  De  Galatheau  to  keep  within  hailing  distance.  For 
once,  the  Frenchman  complied.  For  six  days,  he  clung  close  by, 
a  model  of  obedience,  and  Barry  felt  a  bit  of  relief.  The  relief 
was  premature. 

A  hard  gale  struck  the  Alliance  and  her  consort  at  daybreak 
of  April  25.  The  wind  leaped  to  high  velocity,  splitting  the  frig- 
ate's foresail.  Before  it  could  be  unbent,  the  spring  of  the  fore 
topmast  stay  was  carried  away,  and  the  staysail  was  rent  from 
head  to  foot.  Through  this  misfortune,  the  Alliance  was  unable 
to  bring  to.  Here  was  the  chance  for  which  De  Galatheau  had 
been  waiting.  He  was  under  foresail  and  promptly  shot  ahead. 
As  he  passed,  Barry  hailed,  but  received  no  reply.  Neither  did 
the  Frenchman  acknowledge  signal  flags  nor  several  guns. 
Within  an  hour,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  disappeared 
into  the  storm. 

Even  then,  Barry  did  not  believe  the  desertion  deliberate. 
After  repairs  had  been  made,  he  ordered  continuous  watch,  re- 
porting regretfully  at  noon  that  his  consort  was  "not  to  be 
Seen  from  the  T[op]  M[ast]  head."  Through  that  night,  the 
Alliance  showed  false  fires  hourly,  but  dawn  of  April  26  dis- 
closed no  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  For  two  days,  the  frigate 
stood  back  and  forth,  searching  in  vain  for  the  ship  so  valuably 
freighted  with  munitions  of  war. 

**We  did  all  our  endeavours,"  Barry  recorded,  so,  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  28,  he  gave  up  the  quest,  and  resumed  his 
westward  course.  The  weather  had  cleared,  and  remained  fair 
with  fresh  breezes.  Under  considerable  canvas,  the  Alliance 
sailed  along  with  no  mishaps,  and  the  Captain's  good  spirits  re- 
turned. May  1  was  delightful  and  it  was  also  St.  Tammany's 
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day.  The  jocular  patron  saint  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  honored  with  mention  in  the  Alliance's  journal — "S*  Tam- 
ney's  Day,"  Barry  wrote  it.  To  the  superstitious  this  entry 
must  have  been  responsible  for  the  ensuing  good  luck. 

Two  sail  were  sighted  upon  the  Alliance9 $  weather  bow 
early  on  May  2.  A  hot  pursuit  followed.  The  nearer,  a  brig, 
was  overtaken  before  noon.  Two  shots  from  the  bow  guns 
brought  her  to.  Midshipman  Edward  Kirby  and  six  hands 
went  on  board  as  prize  crew,  and  back  to  the  frigate  came  the 
captured  Britons.  The  brig  was  the  Adventure,  Thomas  Mor- 
gan master,  from  Jamaica,  bound  for  Bristol,  loaded  with  230 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  had  been  separated  the  day  before 
from  the  eastbound  Jamaica  fleet.  Continuing  the  chase,  Barry 
overhauled  the  other,  a  snow,  in  the  early  afternoon — a  second 
Jamaicaman  and  with  a  cargo  of  300  hogsheads  of  sugar,  Mas- 
terVmate  Henry  W.  Jackson  and  nine  men  boarded  her.  From 
the  prisoners,  Barry  recruited  four  hands — a  seaman  and  three 
boys. 

Later  that  afternoon  came  a  hail  from  the  masthead.  A  fleet 
of  more  than  a  hundred  vessels,  including  ten  ships-of-the-line,, 
tras  some  leagues  off  to  the  west,  and  headed  toward  them. 
Frigate  and  prizes  stood  northward  in  a  hurry.  Until  after  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  the  distant  fleet  was  visible,  but  showed  no 
interest  in  the  Alliance  and  her  consorts.  When  dawn  of  May  3 
disclosed  a  gray,  barren  ocean,  Barry  signaled  the  brig  and 
snow  to  follow,  and  resumed  his  voyage.  He  knew  that,  by  the 
greatest  good  fortune,  he  had  escaped  the  heavily  convoyed* 
homeward-bound  spring  fleet  from  Jamaica. 


The  polite  Captain  de  Galatheau  had  not  sailed  away  in  the 
storm,  on  the  morning  of  April  25,  without  the  violent  protests 
of  his  passenger.  Captain  William  Robeson  had  remonstrated 
in  vain.  The  Frenchman  had  borne  off  "Contrary  to  every 
Argument  I  could  use,"  Robeson  wrote  later. 

Five  days  afterwards  came  the  climax  to  the  rash  and  foolish 
abandonment  of  the  Alliance.  On  April  30,  De  Galatheau  ran 
afoul  of  that  same  Jamaica  fleet  Barry  was  to  spot  two  days 
later.  But  the  Frenchman  was  too  close  to  avoid  detection  and 
consequent  pursuit.  After  him  went  the  Endymion,  of  forty- 
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four  guns,  with  the  Egmont,  of  seventy-four,  hard  on  her  heels. 
For  three  hours,  he  fled  and  for  two  of  the  three  waged  a 
"smart,  running  fight."  Even  Captain  Robeson  paid  a  reluc- 
tant tribute  to  De  Galatheau's  courage  and  the  way  he  fought 
his  ship.  When  he  surrendered,  with  the  Egmont  coming  up 
abreast  for  the  coup-de-grace,  the  old  Indiaman  was  "reduced 
to  a  perfect  hulk."  Only  a  small  crew,  with  sixty  of  them  sickly, 
and  many  prisoners  on  board,  finally  induced  the  Frenchman  to 
haul  down  his  flag.  Twenty  of  his  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  and  the  ship  so  badly  battered  she  had  to  be  towed 
for  thirteen  days. 

They  took  her  into  Edinburgh  on  June  23,  where  there  was 
jubilation  over  the  capture  of  a  vessel  worth  "not  less  than 
300,000  £  sterling.5'  The  inexplicable  caprices  of  an  erratic 
French  sea  captain  had  robbed  the  Continent  of  a  badly  needed 
cargo  of  munitions.  Nor  would  John  Barry  hear  the  end  of  his 
experiences  with  De  Galatheau  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
for  many  a  long  month. 


XVI. 
THE  ATALANTA  AND  TEEPASSET 


DURING  early  May,  while  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  being 
towed  ignominiously  toward  England,  John  Barry  was  contem- 
plating the  most  dangerous  lap  of  his  homeward  voyage.  His 
distant  view  of  the  Jamaica  fleet  had  been  off  the  Newfound- 
land Banks.  Between  there  and  the  American  coast  was  a  stretch 
of  water  dominated  by  the  enemy.  Before  essaying  the  final 
dash — if  the  laboring  Alliance's  movements  could  be  dignified 
by  a  word  so  descriptive  of  speed — the  Captain  found  it  neces- 
sary to  repair  one  of  his  prizes.  The  brig  Adventure  had  been 
badly  storm-damaged  before  her  capture,  and  Midshipman 
Kirby  had  his  hands  full — too  full,  in  fact,  for  his  youth. 

Several  experienced  riggers  were  sent  to  the  brig,  on  May 
4,  "to  Repair  her  She  Being  much  in  want  of  it."  With  them 
in  the  pinnace  went  Midshipman  Gardner  and  two  more  hands. 
Barry  had  decided  to  put  a  better-fitted  officer  in  command. 
Someone  was  careless  in  fastening  the  pinnace  to  the  prize.  It 
went  adrift,  and  the  Alliance  set  off  in  pursuit.  There  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate  chasing  an  empty 
boat,  and  the  Captain,  from  his  journal  entry,  must  have 
chuckled  over  the  incident.  It  was  late  afternoon  before  the  pin- 
nace was  overtaken,  and  still  later  when  repairs  were  completed 
on  the  Adventure  and  the  course  resumed. 

A  more  serious  note  was  struck  in  the  journal  next  day. 
Barry  recorded,  that  "from  Perticular  Reason  it  was  thought 
by  the  Officers  that  some  of  the  Prisoners  with  the  Old  Offend- 
ers might  rise."  More  than  100  Britishers  were  in  the  Alliance's 
hold  under  guard.  They  were  a  constant  menace,  particularly 
with  eight  former  mutineers  at  liberty  in  the  crew,  who  might 
have  access  to  them.  Just  what  "Perticular  Reason"  had 
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alarmed  the  officers,  the  Captain  did  not  specify,  but  he  "Kept 
a  bright  Look  out."  Nothing  happened  in  the  way  of  trouble 
with  prisoners  or  crew.  Probably  Barry's  drastic  method  of 
handling  mutiny  was  the  deterring  factor. 

Again  the  weather  created  difficulties.  Heavy  gales,  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning,  became  almost  daily  occur- 
rences. During  one  of  them,  on  May  12,  the  two  prizes  were 
driven  from  sight,  and  did  not  regain  the  convoy.  Five  days 
later  came  a  catastrophe.  Amid  booming  rolls  of  thunder  and 
with  a  heavy  sea  running,  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  main 
topmast,  shivering  it  from  cap  to  heel,  carrying  away  the  main- 
yard  and  springing  the  foremast.  Blinding  light  flared  amid- 
ships as  the  bolt  ran  down  the  mast,  felling  more  than  a  dozen 
men,  and  burning  the  skin  from  several.  Surgeon  Kendall  at- 
tended the  injured  while  Barry  directed  repairs. 

A  new  topmast  was  stepped  in  and  the  foremast  fished,  but 
there  was  no  extra  spar  to  replace  the  shattered  mainyard. 
Without  it,  the  Alliance  continued  her  course.  It  was  without 
a  mainyard  that  Captain  Parke,  an  amateur  painter  of  medi- 
ocre talent  but  a  stickler  for  detail,  portrayed  her  on  canvas  a 
month  later. 

Two  more  days  and  they  sighted  two  ships  which  the  Captain 
took  to  be  homeward-bound  British  merchantmen.  He  watched 
for  awhile,  but  made  no  effort  to  draw  near.  What  was  the  use? 
The  Alliance  was  so  poorly  manned  she  could  not  have  spared 
prize  crews.  Unsuspecting  their  danger,  the  merchantmen  went 
off  unmolested. 

tf€We  were  not  in  Condition  to  take  them,"  Barry  reported. 

A  resume  of  the  situation  brings  conviction  that  he  knew 
whereof  he  spoke.  The  frigate  had  sailed  from  I/Orient  with  a 
personnel  totalling  24*1.  Since  then,  eight  hands  had  been 
signed  on,  four  from  the  privateers  taken  April  2,  and  four 
from  the  Jamaicamen  on  May  2.  The  grand  total  was  249,  but, 
of  these,  two  men  had  been  lost  overboard,  and  thirty-six  had 
been  sent  off  in  prizes.  The  net,  as  May  drew  toward  a  close, 
was  a  total  of  211  officers,  men  and  boys,  of  which  three  were 
in  irons,  eight  were  under  surveillance,  and  fifty  were  on  the 
doctor's  list. 

Of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  Dr.  Bradford  was 
still  under  arrest  in  his  cabin,  while  the  third  lieutenant,  four 
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midshipmen  and  two  master's-mates  were  absent,  included  in 
the  thirty-six  on  prizes.  Add  to  this  the  prisoners  below  decks, 
and  we  can  appreciate  why  John  Barry  felt  apprehension, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  May  27,  he  espied  two  suspicious  sail 
standing  toward  him  on  the  weather  bow.  Nor  were  his  fears 
allayed  when,  as  darkness  fell,  the  strangers,  keeping  well 
within  sight,  hauled  to  the  wind  and  stood  on  a  course  parallel 
with  the  Alliance.  Through  the  night  an  occasional  lantern 
beam  indicated  their  continued  presence  just  beyond  gunshot 
to  starboard. 


His  majesty's  sloops-of-war  Atalanta  and  Trepassey  had 
cleared  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  early  in  May  on  a  cruise 
against  the  rebels.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  27,  they  were  in 
latitude  41°  north,  and  longitude  61°  west,  about  200  miles 
southeast  of  Cape  Sable.  There  they  observed  a  sail  four  leagues 
to  the  southeast,  and,  toward  dusk,  "finding  her  a  large  ship, 
supposed  her  a  two-decker."  With  darkness  coming  on,  the 
sloops-of-war  hauled  their  wind,  "and  sailed  in  sight  of  her  all 
night." 

Rated  as  sloops-of-war,  the  Atalanta  and  Trepassey  were  a 
ship  and  brig  respectively.  The  former  carried  sixteen  6- 
pounders  and  a  crew  of  125  men.  She  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Sampson  Edwards,  nephew  of  Admiral  Edwards,  in  charge 
of  the  Newfoundland  station.  The  Trepassey  was  smaller, 
boasting  fourteen  6-pounders,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  eighty. 
Her  commander  was  an  acting  Captain  Smith.  Neither  officers, 
considering  their  conjectures  as  to  their  opponent's  size,  had 
any  thought  of  sailing  discreetly  away — a  tribute  to  heroism 
if  not  to  judgment. 

Until  dawn,  they  clung  to  a  position  about  a  league  off  the 
strange  ship's  starboard  beam.  Then  the  light  breeze  died.  At 
sunrise,  the  Atcdanta  and  Trepassey  hoisted  English  colors,  and 
their  drummers  beat  the  crew  to  quarters.  By  daylight  they  had 
learned  the  ship  was  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate.  From  her  silence 
to  private  signals,  she  most  certainly  was  not  British.  Neverthe- 
less, Captain  Edwards,  of  the  Atalanta,  was  "very  confident'* 
they  could  subdue  her* 

Across  that  league  of  mirror-smooth  water,  John  Barry,  his 
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crew  at  quarters,  had  identified  his  opponents  as  an  armed  ship 
and  an  armed  brig.  With  the  sea  like  a  mill-pond,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  save  hope 
for  a  breeze.  When  it  came,  it  consisted  of  little  puffs,  each  puff 
dying  do-rn  in  an  aggravating  manner.  By  skillful  handling, 
the  Alliance  took  some  advantage  of  this  vagrant  and  elusive 
wind.  Inch  by  inch,  she  crept  toward  the  enemy,  and,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  was  within  speaking  distance.  From  the  mizzen  shrouds 
just  above  the  quarter-deck  rail,  Barry  leaned  out,  one  arm 
crooked  about  a  ratline,  and  trumpeted  the  customary  question : 

"Ship  ahoy !  What  ship  is  that?" 

**The  Atalanta  sloop-of-war,"  the  answer  came  back  dis- 
tinctly, "in  the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  Captain  Ed- 
wards commanding.  And  you.  Sir?" 

"This  is  the  Continental  frigate  Alliance,  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Congress,  John  Barry  commanding.  I  would  ad- 
vise  you.  Captain  Edwards,  to  haul  down  your  colors." 

"Thank  you,  Sir,  perhaps  I  may,5'  and  the  reply  ended  on  a 
note  of  amusement,  "but  not  until  after  a  trial." 

Testifying  later,  at  his  own  court-martial,  Edwards  said  he 
had  wanted  to  prolong  the  conversation  to  enable  his  consort 
to  come  up.  Barry  gave  him  no  such  opportunity.  Back  to  the 
deck  the  Captain  dropped  and  nodded  to  a  quartermaster.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  rose  to  the  main  peak,  but  hung  limp.  The 
slight  puffs  of  air  had  given  way  to  dead  calm.  As  the  distance 
between  the  opponents  had  dwindled  to  about  two  cable-lengths, 
the  Alliance  opened  the  engagement  with  a  broadside.  No  one 
saw  what  damage  was  inflicted,  as  the  powder  smoke,  with  no 
breeze  to  clear  it,  engulfed  the  ship.  Through  the  choking 
murk,  they  noted  red  flashes.  To  their  ears  came  the  roar  of 
return  fire. 

Neither  British  captain  proposed  to  lay  inert  and  take  the 
pounding  of  the  frigate's  heavier  metal.  Their  sweeps  were  out 
as  soon  as  the  fighting  began.  Within  a  half -hour,  they  had  pro- 
pelled their  comparatively  light  vessels  out  of  the  direct  line 
of  fire,  coming  upon  the  Alliance  athwart  her  stern.  About 
noon,  in  her  anxiety  to  get  into  position,  the  Trepassey,  with 
too  much  headway,  shot  abreast  of  the  frigate.  Barry's  gun- 
ners poured  in  two  destructive  broadsides,  killing  Captain 
Smith  and  several  of  the  crew.  The  brig's  lieutenant  took  com- 
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mand,  and  the  sweeps  were  plied  frantically  until  she  dropped 
astern.  From  then  on,  the  enemy  vessels  clung  to  their  selected 
posts — the  Atalanta  on  the  Alliance's  starboard  quarter,  the 
Trepassey  to  port.  By  that  maneuver  they  had  discounted  the 
frigate's  weight  of  metal. 

Once  again,  the  weather  played  John  Barry  a  scurvy  trick. 
With  a  little  breeze,  the  two  sloops-of-war  would  have  been  no 
match  for  the  Alliance.  Without  that  needed  breeze,  they  were 
dangerous  and  deadly  opponents.  The  frigate  lay  "like  a  log," 
unable  to  make  steerage  way.  Save  for  one  or  two  guns  in  the 
aftermost  ports,  her  twenty-eight  12-pounders  were  useless. 

"We  could  not  bring  one-half  our  guns,  nay,  oft  time,  only 
one  gun  out  astern  to  bear  on  them."  Thus  Midshipman  Kessler 
reported,  in  the  best  existing  narrative  of  this  unusual  sea- 
fight.  Consequently,  the  battle  raged  with  the  Alliance*s  six 
9-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck  representing  her  main  offensive 
weapons,  supplemented  by  cohorns  and  the  muskets  of  the  ma- 
rines. About  pistol-shot  away,  the  Atalanta's  and  Trepassey9 & 
thirty  6-pounders  concentrated  in  a  furious,  raking  fire,  using 
grape-shot  as  well  as  solid  balls. 

"No  part  of  our  ship  escaped  the  Fury  of  their  Shott,"  said 
Barry.  "We  were  very  much  Shattered  in  our  Rigin,  Spars, 
and  Sails." 

The  Alliance's  quarter-deck,  swept  by  grape,  peppered  by 
musket  balls,  shattered  by  6-pound  shot,  was  an  inferno.  Only 
bulwarks  and  battle-nettings  protected  the  sweating  men  who 
served  the  guns,  and  the  marines,  whose  long  barrels  poked 
over  the  rail  as  they  sought  a  mark  through  the  opaque  smoke 
clouds.  The  protection  was  inadequate.  Lieutenant  of  Marines 
Samuel  Pritchard  was  mangled  by  a  solid  shot  and  carried  to 
the  cockpit  mortally  wounded.  Sergeant  of  Marines  David 
Brewer,  son  of  Colonel  David  Brewer,  of  Boston,  died  at  his 
post,  a  musket  ball  through  his  head.  Seaman  George  Green, 
one  of  the  mutineers  who  had  felt  the  flail  of  the  cat-o-nine  tails, 
was  killed  by  a  hurtling  splinter. 

In  the  cockpit,  Surgeon  Kendall  was  ministering  to  many 
wounded,  several,  like  Lieutenant  Pritchard,  too  badly  injured 
for  any  hope  of  recovery.  Many  of  the  sick  he  had  attended  be- 
fore the  fighting  began  had  dragged  themselves  between  decks 
to  help  pass  powder  from  the  magazine.  Others  had  staggered 
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to  their  posts,  too  weak  to  be  of  much  service,  but  anxious  to 
do  their  bit. 

The  hot  afternoon  rolled  along,  a  living  hell  on  the  face  of 
the  placid  ocean.  The  roar  of  cannon  fire  was  almost  incessant, 
punctuated  by  the  crack  of  muskets,  the  screams  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  the  shouts  of  the  sweaty,  powder-grimed 
combatants.  Over  all  hung  the  battle  smoke,  a  gray  pall  whose 
pungent  odor  sent  men  coughing  and  choking  about  their  duty. 

Through  it  John  Barry  moved,  a  charmed  figure  on  that 
bloody  quarter-deck.  His  voice  rose  encouragingly  to  stimulate 
the  exhausted  crew  to  fresh  efforts.  His  commands  rang  out, 
clear  and  distinct  above  the  tumult.  Here  was  a  fighting  man 
to  be  obeyed.  His  tall,  calm  presence  brought  reassurance  to 
the  faint-hearted.  There  he  stood,  and,  suddenly,  he  was  down ! 

A  large  grape  shot  had  struck  the  Captain  in  the  left  shoul- 
der, felling  him  to  the  deck.  He  arose,  blood  streaming  from 
the  wound.  Several  officers  would  have  helped  him  below,  but  he 
waved  them  aside.  His  place  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  there 
he  would  remain.  Stay  he  did,  until  from  loss  of  blood  he  was 
nigh  fainting  away.  Then  he  consented  to  be  carried  to  the 
cockpit.  Hoysted  Hacker  took  command. 

As  the  Captain  disappeared  below,  a  shot  carried  away  the 
Alliance's  colors.  Such  guns  as  bore  upon  the  enemy  had  been 
fired  and  were  re-loading.  In  the  unusual  lull,  the  Britishers 
thought  the  frigate  had  struck.  Men  leaped  into  the  shrouds  of 
the  Atalanta  and  Trepassey,  cheering.  Their  jubilation  was 
short-lived.  Using  a  mizzen-brail  for  a  halyard,  a  new  Conti- 
nental ensign  was  hoisted,  and  the  now  loaded  guns  thundered 
again.  The  enemy  redoubled  its  fire  on  the  quarter-deck.  Quar- 
termaster William  Pownall  was  killed  at  the  wheel.  Lieutenant 
of  Marines  Warren  was  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Hacker,  with  consternation,  saw  the  growing 
list  of  casualties,  noted  the  increasing  damage  below  and  aloft, 
and  ran  down  to  the  cockpit.  Barry's  wound  was  being  dressed, 
Surgeon  Kendall  having  removed  the  ball  from  his  shoulder. 

"I  have  to  report  the  ship  in  frightful  condition.  Sir," 
Hacker  said.  "The  rigging  is  much  cut,  damage  everywhere 
great,  many  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  we  labor  under  great 
disadvantage  for  want  of  wind.  Have  I  your  permission  to 
strike  our  colors?" 
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"No  Sir!"  Barry  thundered,  trying  to  struggle  erect,  his 
eyes  blazing.  "If  the  ship  cannot  be  fought  without  me,  I  will 
be  brought  on  deck.  To  your  duty.  Sir." 

Back  on  deck  went  Hacker,  new  resolution  infused  in  him 
by  the  angry  Captain.  As  he  reached  the  quarter-deck,  he  felt 
a  breeze  on  his  cheek,  heard  his  men  cheering.  The  wind  they 
had  prayed  for  had  arrived — not  strong,  but  sufficient.  Answer- 
ing her  helm,  with  the  air  billowing  out  such  canvas  as  had  not 
been  rent  to  shreds,  the  Alliance  swung  slowly  around.  The  en- 
tire starboard  battery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy. 
Fourteen  12-pounders  crashed,  concentrating  on  the  ship. 
Fourteen  guns  were  run  in,  loaded,  run  out  and  fired  again; 
this  time  with  the  brig  as  a  very  close  and  easy  target. 

The  Trepassey's  colors  came  down  after  that  one  blasting 
broadside.  The  Atcdanta  still  showed  fight.  One  more  broadside 
ended  her  resistance.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
battle  had  lasted  more  than  three  hours.  Powder-grimed  men 
leaped  to  shrouds  and  bulwarks,  wild  with  delight,  cheering 
madly. 

In  the  cockpit,  John  Barry,  struggling  to  get  into  his  coat, 
heard  the  cheering  and  sank  back,  exhausted  but  happy. 

Midshipman  Kessler,  a  dirty  bandage  around  a  wound  in  his 
leg,  went  off  in  the  pinnace  to  bring  the  British  captains  on 
board.  Reaching  the  Trepassey,  he  learned  her  captain  had 
been  killed.  He  kept  on  to  the  Atalanta,  returning  with  Captain 
Edwards. 

Lieutenant  Hacker  received  the  disheartened  Briton  at  the 
gangway  rail.  To  him  Captain  Edwards  silently  preferred  his 
sword.  Hacker  waved  it  aside. 

"I  am  not  the  captain,"  he  explained.  "Captain  Barry  has 
been  wounded  and  awaits  you  in  his  cabin.  May  I  have  the 
honor  of  escorting  you  to  him?" 

He  led  the  way  below.  Barry  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  shoulder  wrapped  in  thick  bandages.  Again,  in 
silence,  Captain  Edwards  extended  his  sword.  It  was  received 
and  handed  back. 

"I  return  it  to  you,  Sir,"  Barry  said.  "You  have  merited  it, 
and  your  King  ought  to  give  you  a  better  ship.  Here  is  my 
cabin,  at  your  service.  Use  it  as  your  own." 

After  that,  Lieutenant  King,  of  the  Trepassey,  was  brought 
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on  board.  From  the  Britons,  the  Captain  learned  the  Atalanta 
had  five  men  killed  and  fifteen  wounded;  the  Trepassey,  six 
killed,  including  Captain  Smith,  and  ten  wounded.  Both  ves- 
sels were  in  shattered  condition.  Barry  did  not  dare  add  200 
additional  prisoners  to  those  already  on  the  Alliance.  His  deci- 
sion was  to  send  a  cartel  to  Newfoundland  with  all  prisoners 
he  had  on  board.  Captain  Edwards  assured  him  such  a  cartel 
would  be  acceptable  at  St.  John's,  and  an  equivalent  number 
of  American  prisoners  exchanged  for  those  so  returned. 

It  was  too  late  to  accomplish  the  transfer  that  night.  Tempo- 
rary prize  crews  were  placed  on  the  ship  and  brig.  Captain 
Edwards  and  Lieutenant  Bang  addressed  their  people  from  the 
frigate's  quarter-deck.  Their  voices  carried  clearly  to  the  Ata- 
lanta and  Trepassey,  which  lay  close  by.  The  gist  of  their  re- 
marks was  that  Captain  Barry  had  agreed  to  return  all  hands 
in  the  brig  to  Newfoundland,  therefore  an  orderly  behavior 
should  be  preserved  through  the  night. 

Three  badly  battered  vessels  of  war  rode  out  the  darkness  in 
a  sea  faintly  rippled  by  a  slowly  rising  breeze.  The  Atalanta's 
mainmast,  weakened  by  wounds,  went  over  the  side  next  morn- 
ing. Fore-  and  mizzen  masts  had  been  shot  away  in  the  fighting. 
Though  reduced  to  a  hulk,  Barry  considered  her  the  more  valu- 
able, particularly  as  she  was  copper-bottomed.  A  carpenter's 
crew  and  riggers  went  to  work  on  her.  Other  hands  boarded  the 
Trepassey,  and  proceeded  to  transform  her  into  a  cartel.  Guns 
were  thrown  overboard;  warlike  stores  removed  to  the  frigate. 

Transfer  of  prisoners  began  later  that  day.  AH  wounded 
were  carried  on  board  the  Alliance,  with  the  Atalanta' s  surgeon 
in  attendance.  Captain  Edwards,  Lieutenant  King  and  several 
others  were  held  as  hostages.  The  remainder  of  the  two  crews 
were  placed  on  the  disarmed  brig.  To  her  also  were  sent  the 
crews  of  the  privateer  Mars  and  the  two  Jamaicamen.  Under 
command  of  Philip  Windsor,  master  of  the  Trepassey,  the  car- 
tel sailed  off,  on  May  SO,  for  Newfoundland.  Windsor's  in- 
structions were  explicit.  At  St.  John's,  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Americans  who  were  to  sail 
the  Trepassey  to  Boston  "as  rebel  property." 

Repairs  to  the  Atalanta  were  completed  on  May  81,  and 
Hezekiah  Welch  placed  on  board  as  prizemaster  with  eleven 
hands.  Barry  ordered  him  for  Boston,  hoping  the  battered  ves- 
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sel  might  be  lucky  enough  to  get  in  undetected.  Putting  the 
Alliance  in  shape  to  continue  her  voyage  required  another  day. 
The  Captain  by  then  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  making  Philadel- 
phia. 

"We  being  at  that  time  in  a  Shattered  Condition  very  foul 
and  hardly  Men  enough  to  work  our  Ship,"  he  explained,  "I 
tho't  most  prudent  to  mak  the  nearest  Port  we  could." 

That  nearest  port  was  Boston,  a  little  more  than  400  miles 
due  west.  Toward  that  destination,  the  Alliance  made  sail  on 
the  evening  of  June  1. 


At  Boston,  the  Alliance  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  "as  either 
taken  or  foundered."  Lieutenant  Fletcher  had  arrived,  on  May 
12,  with  the  prize  privateer  Mars,  and  a  belief  that  Barry 
could  not  be  more  than  a  day's  sail  behind  him,  convoying  in 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  with  her  precious  cargo.  When  the 
days  lengthened  into  a  week,  and  the  weeks  into  a  fortnight 
with  the  frigate  still  unreported  at  Nantasket,  fears  assailed 
the  Navy  Board.  The  Continental  navy  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  eclipse.  The  Saratoga  had  disappeared  at  sea  in  March.  The 
Confederacy  had  been  taken  off  the  Delaware  capes  in  April. 
Two  frigates  remained,  the  Deane,  moored  to  the  Long  Wharf 
in  Boston,  "a  dead  log  for  want  of  men,"  and  the  Trumbutt, 
in  the  same  plight  at  Philadelphia.  Small  wonder  the  faint- 
hearted were  "lamenting  that  their  naval  force  was  at  an  end." 

Despair  gave  way  to  joy,  on  the  morning  of  June  6,  when 
the  battered  Alliance,  minus  a  mainyard,  sails  perforated  with 
innumerable  shot  holes,  came  up  the  harbor — sixty-nine  days 
from  L'Orient.  Joy  was  tempered  with  sorrow  when  the  first 
boat  from  the  frigate  brought  ashore  her  captain,  "badly  but 
not  mortally  wounded."  They  carried  John  Barry  to  a  hos- 
pitable private  home,  where  his  first  act  was  to  send  young 
John  Kessler  express  to  Philadelphia  to  bring  Sarah  Barry 
immediately  to  Boston. 

Despite  protests  from  Surgeon  Kendall,  the  Captain  insisted 
that  day  upon  drafting  reports  to  the  Admiralty  and  Navy 
Boards.  Propped  up  in  bed,  he  dictated  long  dispatches  to  his 
clerk,  Fitch  Pool.  At  considerable  detail,  he  told  the  principal 
events  of  the  entire  cruise — the  taking  of  the  Alert  and  the  lib- 
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eration  of  her  Venetian  prize,  the  decision  at  I/Orient  to  convoy 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  near  mutiny,  the  capture  of  the 
Mars  and  Minerva,  the  desertion  by  Captain  de  Galatheau,  the 
bagging  of  the  two  Jamaicamen,  the  eluding  of  the  Jamaica 
fleet,  the  storms  and  their  damaging  results,  and,  finally,  the 
desperate  battle  with  the  Atalanta  and  Trepassey,  and  the  dis- 
position of  both  prizes. 

"We  had  five  Men  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded,  three  of 
which  has  died  of  their  wounds  since,"  he  reported.  "I  am 
amongst  the  wounded  the  Occasion  of  my  wound  was  a  large 
Grape  Shott  which  lodged  in  my  left  Shoulder,  which  was  soon 
after  cut  out  by  the  Surgeon  I  am  flattered  by  him  that  I  shall 
be  fit  for  duty  before  the  Ship  will  be  ready  to  Sail  and  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  Ship  is  shattered  in  a  most  shocking 
manner  and  wants  new  Masts,  Yards,  Sail  and  Rigging." 

Typical  of  Barry's  tenacity  of  purpose  was  the  conclusion 
of  that  dispatch.  At  L'Orient  he  had  urged  Franklin  to  have 
the  Alliance  copper-bottomed,  and  had  failed.  Now  he  pressed 
the  Admiralty  Board  on  the  same  subject.  For  three  years,  to 
his  knowledge,  a  quantity  of  copper  and  nails  suitable  for 
sheathing  ships  had  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  Continental  agent 
at  Boston. 

"It  will  not  cost  so  much  to  put  it  on  the  Ship  as  it  will  to 
Clean  her,"  he  told  the  Board.  "If  you  would  order  the  Alliance 
to  be  sheathed  with  it  you  may  keep  her  the  whole  war  if  not 
you  may  be  assured  that  whenever  she  is  Catched  at  sea  foul 
you  will  lose  her.  Sheathing  the  Ship  with  Copper  will  render 
an  Assential  Service  to  the  Country." 

The  letter  went  off  by  the  next  post  for  Philadelphia,  the 
Captain  having  time  for  a  brief  postscript.  He  had  just  heard 
that  the  snow  from  Jamaica  had  arrived  at  a  safe  port  to  the 
eastward,  and  he  expected  "the  Attalanta  in  every  hour.35 
Everybody  was  hopeful  about  the  Atalanta  and  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  but  neither  ever  arrived.  We  know  about  the  lat- 
ter. As  to  the  Atalanta,  Lieutenant  Welch  ran  afoul  of  a  Brit- 
ish blockading  squadron,  on  June  7,  near  Cape  Cod.  Four  frig- 
ates gobbled  up  the  crippled  sloop-of-war,  and  changed  her 
destination  to  Halifax. 
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John  Barry's  accomplishments  in  the  Alliance  spread 
throughout  the  country,  traveling  as  rapidly  as  those  days  of 
slow  transportation  and  communication  permitted. 

"The  Alliance  has  taken  six  prizes ;  two  sloops  of  war,  two 
West  Indiamen  and  two  privateers,"  gloated  General  William 
Heath,  from  Roxbury,  on  June  7.  "In  the  engagement  with 
the  sloops  of  war,  which  were  both  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a 
calm  Cap*  Barry  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  by  a  grape 
shot." 

"Captain  Barry  is  unfortunately  among  the  wounded,"  ran 
a  letter  from  Newport  which  related  the  story  of  his  success. 
"Captain  Barry  had  5  men  killed  and  22  wounded,  himself 
among  the  latter,53  read  another  dispatch.  In  Philadelphia, 
where  Kessler  had  brought  the  news,  the  editor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Packet  penned  an  item  for  the  issue  of  June  23 : 

<cWe  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  the  wound 
which  the  gallant  captain  Barry  received  is  in  his  arm,  and  but 
a  flesh  wound.  That  he  was  in  high  spirits,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
soon  being  able  to  add  to  the  laurels  he  hath  gathered  in  the 
service  of  his  country." 

Sarah  Barry,  escorted  by  Kessler,  was  already  enroute  to 
Boston,  when  the  Captain's  official  report  reached  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  on  the  morning  of  June  26.  It  gave  John  Brown 
keen  pleasure  to  write  to  his  friend  that  the  Board  "entirely 
approve  of  your  Conduct  and  Congratulate  with  you  on  your 
Success." 

This  letter  is  a  magnificent  testimonial  to  the  honor  and  re- 
spect in  which  John  Barry  was  held. 

"Amidst  their  [Board  of  Admiralty]  rejoicing  it  gives  them 
pain  to  think  that  so  Gallant  and  diligent  an  Officer  should  by 
a  wound  be  prevented  even  for  a  Short  time  from  rendering 
those  Services  which  he  hath  always  shown  such  an  inclination 
and  Ability  to  perform."  Thus  John  Brown  wrote.  "We  heart- 
ily wish  that  your  wound  may  be  soon  healed — that  the  use  of 
your  Arm  be  restored  and  only  an  honorary  scar  left  behind." 

Brown  explained  the  Navy  Board  had  been  directed  to  pre- 
sent the  thanks  of  the  nation  "to  you — Cap*  Hacker  and  all 
your  gallant  officers."  His  conclusion  meant  more  to  Barry 
than  all  the  eulogies — the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  agreed  to 
sheath  the  Alliance  with  copper  and  wanted  a  prompt  job  "to 
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give  you  an  Opportunity  of  rendering  stul  further  Services  to 
your  Country." 

Nor  did  the  expressions  of  appreciation  end  there.  Barry's 
report  was  read  in  Congress,  on  June  26>  along  with  an  earlier 
letter  from  John  Laurens.  To  the  Congressional  Fathers,  it 
seemed  a  God-given  opportunity  to  make  a  play  for  the  friend- 
ship of  a  neutral — the  Republic  of  Venice.  Hence,  they  resolved 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  be  instructed  to  inform  the  Cap- 
tain that  Congress  approved  his  conduct  in  releasing  the  Vene- 
tian ship  Buono  Campagnia,  "retaken  by  him  from  a  British 
privateer,  on  the  fourth  of  March  last,  it  being  their  determina- 
tion always,  to  pay  the  utmost  respect  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
commerce." 

The  Committee  of  Intelligence  saw  to  it  that  this  resolution 
appeared  in  the  American  newspapers,  and  that  a  certified  copy 
went  to  Franklin  in  Paris  for  diplomatic  use.  Before  its  publi- 
cation, Francis  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
had  forwarded  another  certified  copy  to  the  Captain,  enclosing 
it  with  a  warm  letter  of  praise. 

"The  reason  for  their  [Congress]  taking  notice  particularly 
of  that  part  of  your  conduct,"  Lewis  explained  in  accounting 
for  the  resolution,  "was,  as  appears  from  the  Close  of  the  re- 
solve, to  show  their  respect  for  the  rights  of  neutral  Commerce ; 
and  not  because  they  did  not  approve  the  whole  of  it,  which,  as 
it  merits,  so  it  receives  universal  approbation.  We  are  con- 
cerned to  hear  that  you  was  so  ill  of  your  wound  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  your  being  soon  able  to  render  that  public 
service  which  nothing  we  are  sure  but  the  want  of  health  will 
ever  prevent,  and  are  anxious  for  your  speedy  recovery." 


Through  July,  John  Barry  convalesced  rapidly.  No  doubt, 
the  ministrations  of  the  devoted  Sarah,  who  arrived  at  Boston 
early  in  the  month,  had  much  to  do  with  his  good  recovery.  Let- 
ters of  praise,  pouring  in  from  everywhere,  also  were  tonics  in 
speeding  him  back  to  health.  Not  that  the  contents  of  every 
epistle  he  received  were  wholly  pleasing. 

One  letter,  in  particular,  from  John  Donaldson,  one  of  the 
joint  owners  with  him  of  the  brig  American,  conveyed  the  dis- 
agreeable news  that  their  vessel  had  been  taken  at  St.  Eusta- 
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tia,  when  the  British  Admiral,  Rodney,  had  captured  that 
Dutch  island  in  February.  The  Philadelphia  merchant  ren- 
dered a  complete  profit  and  loss  statement  to  the  Captain,  cov- 
ering all  the  brig's  voyages,  and  was  happy  to  report  he  had 
insured  her  to  the  tune  of  £3,000  specie,  which  sum  he  hoped  to 
receive  in  due  time.  He  had  also  done  a  little  speculative  insur- 
ance for  Barry  on  one  of  his  prizes — the  privateer  Minerva — 
and  hoped  his  action  would  be  approved.  How  this  venture 
came  about,  he  explained  in  detail.  When  the  Mars  reached 
Boston,  Lieutenant  Fletcher  had  announced  the  Minerva  in 
company  with  the  Alliance.  After  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  with 
no  word  from  either  vessel,  Donaldson  consulted  John  Brown, 
and  then  placed  a  6,000  livre  policy  on  the  prize. 

"I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  mention  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Barry,"  the  merchant  wrote,  "as  she  was  at  that  time  very  un- 
happy at  not  hearing  from  you  and  my  proposing  a  matter  of 
this  kind  to  her  would  induce  her  to  believe  I  had  apprehentions 
for  your  Safety." 

Then  there  was  the  long  letter  James  Nicholson  had  written 
him  from  Philadelphia,  on  June  24.  This  epistle  is  an  amusing 
expos6  of  how  John  Paul  Jones's  ambition  to  rank  at  the  head 
of  the  Continental  navy  was  frustrated.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  upon  the  intrigues  which  permeated  Con- 
gress and  naval  circles.  While  it  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  overweening  ambitions  of  Jones,  it  likewise  portrays  Nichol- 
son for  the  schemer  he  was.  Remembering  how  this  same  Nichol- 
son, almost  five  years  earlier,  had  been  made  ranking  naval 
captain,  it  becomes  laughable  to  read  of  his  denunciations  of 
those  who  would  now  disturb  the  seniority  list. 

No  question  but  what  John  Barry  had  a  pretty  good  appre- 
ciation of  James  Nicholson's  character.  Hence,  in  reading  that 
letter,  he  discounted  much  of  its  contents.  How  Nicholson  was 
righteously  championing  Barry's  cause,  no  doubt,  drew  a 
chuckle  from  the  Captain.  Catch  James  Nicholson  championing 
anybody  but  himself. 

"Your  arrival  and  success  came  very  opportunily,"  Nichol- 
son wrote,  "and  I  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it  I  mean  outdoors 
in  presence  of  Cap.  Jones  &  some  of  his  advocated  Members, 
by  observing  that  you  had  acquit  yourself  well,  which  they  ac- 
knowledged. I  then  told  them  they  could  not  do  less  than  make 
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you  Admiral  also.  I  had  not  a  sentense  of  reply.  It  irritated  the 
Chevalier  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  decamp." 

The  Jones  menace  was  not  yet  ended,  Nicholson  warned. 
Probably  the  ship-of-the-line  America,  Barry's  old  command, 
would  be  completed  and  assigned  to  him — to  "suit  his  Vanity. " 

To  the  Captain,  it  all  sounded  picayune  and  childish.  He  had 
more  important  matters  to  worry  about  than  Jones  and  his 
ambitions  and  Nicholson  and  his  jealousies.  While  he  had  been 
laid  up,  there  had  been  a  general  exodus  of  officers  from  the 
frigate — all  by  permission  of  the  Navy  Board.  Lieutenant 
Hacker  had  left  the  ship.  So  had  Captain  Parke  and  Lieuten- 
ants Elwood  and  Warren,  of  the  marines,  and  Surgeon  Ken- 
dall. He  had  Lieutenant  Fletcher  and  Sailing-master  Buckley 
only  to  rely  upon ;  the  former  "a  very  young  man,"  and  the  lat- 
ter, "the  best  Officer  I  had  in  the  last  Ships  Cruize."  A  promo- 
tion was  due  Buckley,  the  Captain  felt,  and  recommended  it, 
but  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ignored  his  request. 

By  July  25,  he  could  report  himself  "almost  recovered  of 
my  wound,"  and  hopeful  of  being  fit  "to  attend  my  duty"  in 
three  or  four  days.  When  he  did  get  on  his  feet,  his  first  atten- 
tion was  to  the  Alliance.  The  Navy  Board  had  succeeded  in 
having  her  hauled  out  on  the  ground,  on  July  21,  and  the  cop- 
per sheathing  was  underway.  Until  that  was  finished,  the  ques- 
tion of  new  masts,  rigging  and  sail  cloth  would  have  to  wait. 
There  were  no  funds  available  for  everything  needed.  Only  by 
"fair  promises  &  a  little  assistance  received  from  the  Agent," 
could  the  Navy  Board  keep  the  artisans  at  work.  By  August 
15,  the  copper  bottom  was  so  well  along  that  the  Board  hoped 
to  have  the  frigate  in  the  stream  within  a  few  days,  "but  money 
will  be  wanting  to  get  her  to  sea." 

The  Trepassey  had  reached  Boston,  on  August  3,  bringing 
back  130  American  prisoners  exchanged  from  Newfoundland 
and  Halifax.  Under  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  dispatching  her 
as  a  cartel,  she  was  now  a  legal  prize.  Barry  had  her  libeled 
against  and  sold  by  public  vendue  on  August  27.  During  Aug- 
ust, also,  the  three  Alliance  mutineers  were  tried  by  court- 
martial,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  from  the  frigate's 
yardarm.  The  trio  languished  in  Boston  gaol  until  Congress 
should  formally  approve  the  proceedings. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mars,  and  the  Jamaica  brig  Adventure, 
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which  had  arrived  at  Boston,  had  been  libeled  against  in  Ad- 
miralty court,  condemned  as  prizes  and  sold.  The  court  awarded 
two-thirds  of  the  prize  money  for  the  Mars  to  the  crew  of  the 
Alliance,  and  one-third  to  the  crew  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafa- 
yette, a  decision  which  the  French  consul  appealed  to  Congress. 
Barry  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Mars,  taking  a  one- 
sixteenth  interest.  Henry  Mitchell,  a  Boston  merchant,  who 
hailed  originally  from  Ireland,  was  the  heaviest  shareholder 
with  seven-sixteenths.  They  equipped  her  as  an  American  pri- 
vateer, called  her  the  Wexford,  a  name  indicative  of  the  Cap- 
tain's interest,  and  sent  her  out  under  John  Peck  Rathbun, 
former  Continental  captain,  to  cruise  in  "the  Chops  of  the 
Irish  &  English  Channels."  She  sailed  on  August  20,  and,  to 
anticipate,  on  September  28,  just  after  arriving  on  her  cruis- 
ing ground,  was  taken  by  the  British  frigate  Recovery.  The 
venture  cost  Barry  a  small  investment,  and  practically  bank- 
rupted Mitchell. 

That  the  voyage  to  I/Orient  with  John  Laurens  had  not 
been  in  vain,  Barry  learned  on  August  25.  That  day  the  colonel 
and  Tom  Paine  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  French  frigate  Resolu, 
two  transports  with  military  stores  and  money  under  convoy. 
The  Captain  had  but  a  brief  few  minutes  with  them  as  the  im- 
petuous South  Carolinian  spurred  off  for  camp  almost  immedi- 
ately, anxious  to  end  his  diplomatic  role  and  return  to  the 
army. 

John  Paul  Jones  rode  into  Boston  on  August  29,  and  he  and 
Barry  breakfasted  together.  Their  ways  had  not  crossed  in 
more  than  four  years*  They  had  met  in  Philadelphia  in  the  win- 
ter of  1776-1776,  while  the  first  Continental  fleet  was  outfit- 
ting, and  had  been  together  only  once  since  then — at  Philadel- 
phia, in  early  April,  1777.  There  was  mutual  respect,  but  no 
close  friendship  between  them,  because  the  association  which 
might  have  produced  such  friendship  was  lacking.  Certainly, 
there  was  no  enmity,  no  jealousy,  no  dark  suspicions  on  either 
side.  Pitting  Jones  against  Barry,  or  Barry  against  Jones 
came  in  later  years — long  after  each  had  gone  to  his  grave — 
and  was  the  result  of  a  protracted,  silly  controversy  as  to  who 
founded  the  Continental  navy — a  distinction  neither  claimed 
in  his  lifetime. 

Portsmouth  was  Jones's  ultimate  destination.  He  had  been 
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commissioned  to  the  America,  and,  no  doubt,  Barry  regaled  him 
with  his  own  experiences  in  command  of  the  ship-of-the-line  in 
the  fall  of  1779.  Also,  Barry  painted  the  naval  situation  in 
Boston ;  the  Deane  with  no  crew  and  little  prospect  of  one;  the 
Alliance  with  a  motley  crew,  paid  off  but  willing  to  reship  if 
the  frigate  were  once  ready  for  sea.  What  was  needed  was  the 
usual  indispensable — money. 

Over  the  breakfast  table,  Jones  gave  Barry  a  tip  on  proce- 
dure. The  place  to  apply  was  not  the  Navy  Board,  nor  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  but  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance  in  Philadelphia.  That  Superintendent  of  Finance  was 
Robert  Morris,  and  Jones  was  positive  Morris  was  the  only 
man  on  the  continent  who  could  secure  the  funds  to  reequip  and 
reman  the  Alliance.  Morris's  influence  had  procured  Jones  the 
America,  and  finally  had  manned  and  sent  out  James  Nichol- 
son's frigate,  the  Trumbull. 

"And  small  profit  in  that,"  Barry  interposed.  "Nicholson 
lost  the  Trumbull  off  the  Delaware  capes  a  day  or  two  after  he 
sailed.  The  Boston  newspapers  published  an  account  of  it  last 
week.  According  to  them,  the  Trumbull  was  brought  into  New 
York  by  the  Iris  frigate  and  a  sloop-of-war." 

Jones's  comment  upon  this  news  is  not  available.  He  de- 
parted next  day,  and,  from  Portsmouth,  a  week  later,  as  a  little 
gesture  of  good  will,  sent  Barry  a  red,  white  and  blue  cockade, 
which  he  hoped  every  American  naval  officer  would  wear.  It 
was  known  in  France  as  "our  Cocade  of  Triple  Alliance,"  Jones 
explained,  and  he  had  presented  similar  ones  "to  the  first  char- 
acters in  Europe." 

The  seed  Jones  had  planted  took  root.  The  whole  Continen- 
tal navy  afloat — the  Alliance  and  Deane — lay  in  Boston  har- 
bor. If  either  or  both  were  to  be  of  further  service,  someone 
should  present  their  condition  clearly  to  Morris.  A  note  had 
come  to  him  from  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  recommend- 
ing a  young  midshipman  and  commenting  that  "the  frigate 
should  take  every  young  man  that  offers  in  order  to  bring  up 
and  breed  both  seamen  and  officers."  It  gave  Barry  a  pretext 
for  replying,  but  he  despaired  of  any  letter  doing  justice  to 
the  situation.  While  he  hesitated,  reluctant  to  slight  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  by  a  direct  appeal  to  Morris,  a  paragraph  in  the 
Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  of  September  20,  caught  his 
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eye.  It  was  a  dispatch  from  London,  announcing  the  capture  of 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  That  settled  it.  He  would  plead  the 
cause  of  the  navy  in  person  with  the  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
and  he  would  be  prepared,  as  well,  to  answer  for  his  part  in  the 
loss  of  the  munition  ship. 

The  Alliance,  copper-bottomed  at  last,  was  back  in  the 
stream,  but  not  a  stroke  of  re-outfitting  work  had  been  done. 
The  Navy  Board  pleaded  poverty,  and  there  was  truth  to  its 
plea.  So,  the  Captain  settled  his  accounts,  on  October  1,  took 
the  Board's  receipt,  and  he  and  Sarah  set  off  by  coach  upon 
the  long  journey  to  Philadelphia. 


XVII. 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  M.  DE  LAFAYETTE 


JOHN  BABBY  could  have  saved  himself  a  tedious  trip.  Arriving 
in  Philadelphia  on  October  12,  he  found  everything  he  had 
come  to  secure  already  arranged,  and  learned  that  John  Brown 
had  passed  him  somewhere  along  the  road,  northward-bound 
with  orders.  Congress  had  legislated  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
Navy  Boards  out  of  existence  on  September  3,  1781.  With  the 
navy  reduced  to  two  frigates,  and  the  nation  almost  bankrupt, 
marine  administration  required  simplification  and  economy.  In 
lieu  of  an  Agent  of  Marine,  who  had  been  contemplated  for 
some  months,  the  operation  of  "our  unfortunate  navy"  had 
been  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Finance.  Thus,  Robert 
Morris,  who  had  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  original  Marine 
Committee  five  years  earlier,  had  assumed  complete  naval  au- 
thority. John  Paul  Jones  had  spoken  prophetically  during  that 
Boston  breakfast  with  John  Barry  in  late  August, 

Scarcely  had  the  ink  dried  on  the  Congressional  resolve  be- 
fore Morris  had  tackled  the  navy  problem.  His  first  step  had 
been  to  draft  John  Brown  as  clerk — a  wise  move,  for  the  lat- 
ter, as  secretary  of  Marine  Committee  and  Board  of  Admiralty 
in  turn,  was  conversant  with  all  past  naval  policies,  commit- 
ments and  mistakes.  The  second,  had  been  to  concentrate  on 
measures  to  get  the  Alliance  and  Deane  outfitted  and  manned. 
To  accomplish  this,  and  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Agent  of  Marine 
for  New  England,  Brown  had  left  Philadelphia,  on  September 
21,  bearing  Morris's  orders  to  Barry  and  copies  of  Congres- 
sional resolutions  aimed  at  making  the  naval  service  more  at- 
tractive to  seamen. 

All  this  the  Captain  learned,  when,  with  Sarah  safely  en- 
sconced in  the  Austin  homestead,  he  repaired  to  Morris's  office. 
The  latter  was  surprised  to  see  him,  but  welcomed  oppor- 
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tunity  for  a  first-hand,  authentic  picture  of  the  situation  of  the 
Alliance  and  Deane — a  none  too  roseate  one  as  Barry  presented 
it.  In  turn,  the  financier  described  measures  taken  to  get  the 
frigates  to  sea ;  then  leafed  through  his  letter  book. 

"Ah,  here  it  is,"  he  said,  "a  copy  of  your  instructions  sent 
with  Mr.  Brown.  I  trust  the  Deane  has  a  full  crew  by  the  time 
the  Alliance  is  ready.  You  will  note,  both  ships  are  under  your 
command,  with  latitude  to  you  as  to  cruising  ground  and  dura- 
tion of  your  cruise." 

The  Captain  concluded  his  call  in  an  optimistic  frame  of 
mind.  With  Morris  taking  hold,  matters  looked  brighter.  Also, 
the  latter  had  granted  him  a  week's  stay  in  Philadelphia,  and 
had  complimented  him  upon  his  achievements  in  the  Alliance. 
Of  that  week  little  information  exists.  As  to  formal  business,  he 
notified  Congress  he  still  awaited  final  decision  on  the  three 
mutineers  under  death  sentence  in  Boston  gaol.  His  inquiry, 
referred  to  a  committee,  set  clerks  scurrying  around  for  the 
court-martial  proceedings,  which  could  not  be  found.  Eventu- 
ally, Congress  commuted  the  sentence,  sparing  the  lives  of  the 
trio  if  they  would  "serve  during  the  war."  As  Barry  would  not 
receive  them  on  the  Alliance,  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
army. 

Several  friends  dined  at  the  Austin  home  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  18,  with  the  Captain  presiding  over  a  table  graced  by  a 
succulent  sea-turtle.  After  that,  Barry  set  off  for  Boston, 
cheered  by  a  last  minute  note  from  Morris : 

"As  you  have  by  your  conversation  given  me  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Deane  will  probably  not  get  manned  as  soon  as 
the  Alliance,  you  will  in  that  case  proceed  to  sea  as  soon  as  your 
ship  be  ready." 

Thirty-six  hours  later,  an  express  rode  into  Philadelphia 
with  momentous  tidings — Cornwallis  had  surrendered  at  York- 
town! 


John  Brown  had  made  excellent  progress  in  Boston.  Despite 
wounded  feelings,  the  Navy  Board  had  given  every  assistance, 
and  he  had  countered  by  continuing  it  in  office  until  both  frig- 
ates were  ready  for  sea.  With  the  Deane,  it  was  largely  the 
matter  of  a  crew.  With  the  Alliance,  it  meant  a  complete  job  of 
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re-outfitting.  She  required  new  fore  and  mainmasts,  a  full  set 
of  canvas  and  a  thorough  overhauling.  Brown  had  found  a 
wealthy  Boston  merchant,  Thomas  Russell,  who  was  willing  to 
make  ample  advances.  With  funds  available,  repairs  to  the  Al- 
liance went  forward.  She  was  ready  for  sea — barring  a  crew — 
when,  on  October  26,  a  courier  from  the  south  dashed  in  with 
news  of  Yorktown,  to  be  followed,  next  day,  by  John  Barry. 
The  Captain  had  not  tried  to  keep  pace  with  wild-riding  ex- 
presses, who  had  overtaken  and  passed  him  on  the  road. 

Barry,  Brown,  Nicholson  and  the  Navy  Board  put  their 
heads  together  to  produce,  on  October  30,  an  appeal  for  sea- 
men. They  painted  a  glowing  picture  to  "shew  the  Advantage 
of  this  Service  to  be  superior  to  any  other."  Officers  and  men 
would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  any  vessels  of  war  captured, 
to  a  bounty  for  each  gun  taken,  and  to  the  half  of  any  mer- 
chantmen and  their  cargoes.  There  was  a  bounty  for  entering 
— ten  dollars  to  a  seaman,  six  dollars  to  a  landsman.  Wages 
would  be  eight  dollars  monthly  for  seamen,  six  dollars  for 
landsmen.  Bounty  and  wages  would  be  paid  "punctually  in 
Silver  or  Gold."  Hard  money !  That  was  something ! 

The  "superior"  service  did  not  end  there.  Clothing  and  slops 
would  be  provided  at  cost.  Men  wounded  in  action  would  re- 
ceive $200  each  out  of  all  prizes  taken,  before  division  was 
made,  and  their  prize  shares  also.  Public  hospitals  would  care 
for  all  wounded,  and  those  disabled  in  the  service  would  be 
given  half-pay  for  life.  To  this  munificent  offer,  a  preamble 
read: 

"ALL  able-bodied  Seamen,  ordinary  Seamen  and  Lands- 
men, are  hereby  informed,  That  the  two  fine  fast  sailing  Con- 
tinental Frigates  ALLIANCE  and  DEANE,  the  first  com- 
manded by  JOHN  BARRY,  Esq ;  and  the  other  by  SAMUEL 
NICHOLSON,  Esq ;  are  bound  in  Concert  on  a  Cruize  against 
the  Enemy,  and  will  sail  soon,  with  every  Prospect  of  making  a 
very  advantageous  Cruise." 

This  appeal  was  placed  in  the  Continental  Journal,  on 
Thursday,  November  1.  The  printer  set  it  in  his  largest  font  of 
type,  spaced  it  out  a  full  column  deep,  and  inserted  it  in  the 
middle  of  page  three  for  all  to  read.  It  was  the  most  command- 
ing advertisement  appearing  up  to  that  time  in  an  American 
newspaper.  On  the  day  it  was  published,  the  Alliance's  muster 
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roll  contained  but  102  names,  including  forty-five  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers.  Four  officers  had  not  returned.  Hacker 
had  gone  privateering.  Lieutenant  of  Marines  Warren  was  still 
suffering  from  wounds.  Surgeon  Kendall  had  quit  after  a  dis- 
pute with  Barry  over  prize  money.  Chaplain  Balch  had  re- 
signed. 

To  fill  vacancies,  aged  Hezekiah  Welch,  exchanged  from 
Halifax,  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  Patrick  Fletcher 
moved  up  to  Welch's  former  berth,  and  Nicholas  E.  Gardner 
was  restored  to  a  lieutenancy  as  third  officer.  Captain  Parke 
and  Lieutenant  Elwood,  of  the  marines,  were  back,  as  was  John 
Buckley,  sailing  master.  Dr.  John  Linn,  of  Boston,  had  shipped 
as  surgeon.  Chaplain  and  second  lieutenant  of  marines  posts 
were  filled  December  1.  James  Geagan,  a  navy  surgeon,  as- 
sumed the  chaplaincy.  The  marine  lieutenant  was  young  Wil- 
liam Morris,  nephew  of  Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  painter. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  enlisted  men  on  board — seamen,  landsmen 
and  marines — only  twenty-four  had  served  during  the  previ- 
ous cruise.  John  Kessler,  in  his  enthusiasm,  wrote,  "Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  crew  to  Captain  Barry  that,  on  their  be- 
ing paid  off  and  the  question  put  whether  they  would  ship 
again,  they  cheerfully  agreed  to  enter."  Had  this  been  the 
case,  the  manning  of  the  Alliance  would  have  been  no  problem ; 
the  advertisement  in  the  Continental  Journal,  unnecessary. 
However,  as  Kessler  also  pointed  out,  Barry  "refused  to  admit 
such  as  had  conducted  themselves  grossly  amiss."  This  barred 
a  number  of  hands,  including  all  but  one  of  the  lesser  mutineers. 

With  the  appeal  for  seamen  repeated  weekly,  and  drummer 
and  fif er  playing  merrily  at  the  rendezvous,  Barry  was  hope- 
ful his  ship  would  fill  quickly.  But  seafaring  men  were  slow  to 
sign  on.  Several  ex-officers  of  the  Alliance  and  those  of  the 
Deane  started  a  whispering  campaign  detrimental  to  frigate 
and  captain.  Barry  caught  the  under-current  of  scurrilous  gos- 
sip, and  traced  some  of  it  to  his  former  surgeon.  On  November 
10,  he  wrote  to  the  Navy  Board  in  an  effort  to  stifle  it.  Against 
Dr.  Kendall  he  preferred  charges  "f or  mis-conduct  on  the  pas- 
sage &  Quitting  the  Ship  after  her  Arrival  without  leave,"  and 
demanded  a  court-martial.  As  Kendall,  he  said,  had  "propa- 
gated falsehoods  to  the  prejudice  of  my  Character,  I  must  re- 
quest that  you  will  appoint  a  Court  of  Inquiry  011  my  Conduct 
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the  last  voyage,"  Several  weeks  later,  the  Board  made  tardy 
acknowledgment.  It  had  heard  no  reports  against  his  charac- 
ter, and  believed  a  court  of  inquiry  unwarranted.  Kendall,  the 
Board  pointed  out,  had  quit  the  service,  and  was  not  subject  to 
court-martial. 

November  ended  with  forty-seven  additional  hands  recruited, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Morris.  The  latter  had  writ- 
ten, on  November  9,  hoping  the  Alliance  was  ready  for  sea. 

"Perhaps  men  may  be  wanting,"  Morris  continued,  "but 
should  that  be  the  case  a  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  France 
which  will  be  delivered  you  with  this  will  I  trust  enable  you  to 
get  a  considerable  number  of  good  seamen." 

A  cryptic  concluding  sentence  read :  "You  are  to  await  my 
further  orders  which  shall  soon  be  dispatched." 

The  letter  from  the  Minister  of  France  was  addressed  to  the 
French  consul  at  Boston,  directing  him  to  procure  French 
hands  for  the  Alliance.  The  Captain  liked  not  the  implications. 
Something  seemed  afoot  which  boded  ill  for  a  joint  cruise. 


Boston  church  bells  pealed  joyously,  on  December  10.  None 
other  than  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  arrived! 
With  him  was  a  notable  cavalcade ;  his  cousin,  the  Viscount  de 
NoaiUes — the  same  De  Noailles  who  had  sailed  to  France  in  the 
Alliance  the  year  before;  Major  General  Du  Portail,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  American  army;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gouvoin, 
also  of  the  engineers;  Major  LaColombe,  of  Lafayette's  staff, 
and  Major-Captain  Poirey,  the  Marquis's  secretary. 

"Only  the  name  of  the  marquis  De  La  Fayette,"  enthused  a 
Boston  editor,  "immediately  calls  to  our  mind,  without  a  re- 
capitulation, a  series  of  various  and  important  services  ren- 
dered by  him  in  the  cause  of  America,  besides  his  late  brilliant 
ones  in  Virginia." 

One  man  heard  of  Lafayette's  arrival  without  elation.  He 
was  John  Barry.  His  lack  of  enthusiasm  was  traceable  to  one 
reason.  With  the  Marquis  had  come  letters,  and  one  of  these, 
from  Robert  Morris  to  Barry,  conveyed  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  Alliance  had  been  assigned  to  carry  Lafayette 
and  his  staff  to  France.  As  the  Captain  pointed  out  long  after- 
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wards,  "f ew  of  the  Ships  belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
ever  suffered  to  cruise,  but  were  sent  on  private  service  and  or- 
dered not  to  go  out  of  their  Way,  but  to  keep  clear  of  all  Ves- 
sels whatever."  Here  was  a  case  in  point.  The  previous  letter 
from  Morris  was  fully  explained.  Instead  of  a  cruise,  with  pros- 
pects of  stout  blows  and  choice  prizes,  he  must  now  skulk  across 
the  Atlantic  to  deliver  his  passengers  safely  in  Prance.  Nor 
would  these  altered  plans  sit  well  with  the  hands  he  had  be- 
guiled on  board  under  promises  of  a  profitable  cruise. 

No,  Barry  did  not  cheer  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis.  In- 
stead, he  sat  down  to  read  one  of  the  longest  letters  of  instruc- 
tion Robert  Morris  had  ever  written.  It  was  dated  November 
27,  and  the  writer  opened  with  real  penitence  over  the  neces- 
sary alterations  in  Barry's  orders  required  because  Lafayette's 
mission  was  by  Washington's  direction,  and  "on  business  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  America."  There  was,  the  Captain  noted, 
the  inevitable  caution  against  cruising.  He  was  to  "avoid  all 
Vessels,  and  keep  in  mind3  as  your  sole  object,  to  make  a  quiet 
and  safe  passage." 

Compensating  for  this  was  a  paragraph  permitting  a  short 
cruise  in  European  waters  after  depositing  his  passengers  in 
France.  Even  this  permission  was  circumscribed  by  instruc- 
tions to  return  to  a  French  port  not  later  than  March  1, 1782, 
receive  dispatches,  and  sail  promptly  homeward,  preferably  for 
Philadelphia.  There  was  considerable  about  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration to  be  shown  his  guests,  and  frugality  during  the 
voyage. 

Fearing  the  Alliance  was  still  undermanned,  Morris  had  in- 
serted a  vague  and  indecisive  clause  in  the  orders :  "Should  she 
still  want  men,  and  part  of  a  crew  are  engaged  for  the  Deane, 
they  had  best  be  turned  over  to  the  Alliance,  so  as  to  compleat 
her  Complement."  Also,  there  were  French  seamen  to  be  pro- 
cured as  directed  in  the  previous  letter.  All  efforts  failing  to 
fill  the  roster,  Barry  should  enlist  Lafayette  in  a  joint  appeal 
to  Governor  Hancock  for  permission  to  impress  seamen. 

Still  hopeful  of  recruiting  efforts,  Barry  refrained,  until 
December  18,  from  asking  Sam  Nicholson  for  men  from  the 
Deane.  That  morning  he  examined  his  roll.  It  numbered  182, 
and  he  needed  240.  Reluctantly,  for  he  knew  the  imperfection 
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of  liis  orders,  the  Captain  wrote  Nicholson.  Citing  the  para- 
graph from  Morris's  instructions,  he  pointed  out  his  failure  to 
procure  a  full  ship's  company. 

"Therefor  I  am  obliged  to  call  upon  you  for  forty  men  to 
enable  me  to  proceed  to  Sea  agreeable  to  the  orders,53  he  con- 
tinued, uand  I  must  request  you  will  have  the  said  Number 
ready  to  be  delivered  by  12  oClock  to  morrow  to  one  of  my 
Officers." 

A  suave  reply  came  next  morning.  Nicholson  had  read  Bar- 
ry's letter,  and  noted  the  quotation  from  Morris's  instructions. 
He  wished  "your  orders,  for  taking  my  Men  were  possitive,"  so 
he  might  not  become  involved  in  disagreeable  circumstances. 
His  officers  had  heard  rumors  that  men  from  the  Deane  were  to 
be  drafted  into  the  Alliance,  and  had  petitioned  him  against  it. 
A  copy  of  their  petition  was  enclosed.  Captain  Barry  could  see 
the  officers  had  enlisted  neighbors  and  neighbors3  children  from 
their  respective  home  towns,  engaging  them  specifically  for  a 
cruise  in  the  Deane.  These  recruits  absolutely  denied  the  said 
Samuel's  authority  to  transfer  them  elsewhere.  But,  so  great 
was  his  regard  for  the  good  of  the  service,  that  he  would  offer 
a  suggestion. 

"I  will  go  with  you  or  any  of  your  officers,  on  board  the 
Deane,"  he  concluded,  "and  muster  every  man  and  join  my  ut- 
most exertions  to  yours  to  induce  them  to  go  on  board  of  your 
Ship." 

Barry  knew  the  offer  was  meaningless ;  that  Nicholson  had 
no  intention  of  forcing  any  men  out  of  his  frigate,  and  that  the 
Deane's  officers,  circulating  false  rumors  among  the  hands, 
would  frustrate  a  personal  appeal.  Nevertheless,  he  sent  an  of- 
ficer on  board  her  in  King's  road  to  go  through  the  farce  of 
asking  for  volunteers.  A  handful  responded.  Meanwhile,  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  French  seamen — most  of  them  "Sick  and  All- 
most  Naked" — had  been  herded  down  to  the  Alliance.  Barry 
saw  them  off  from  the  Long  wharf,  and  determined  to  make 
another  try  for  proper  seamen  from  the  Deane.  He  wasted  few 
words. 

"It  is  indispensible  necessary  for  the  public  Good  that  the 
Frigate  Alliance  under  my  Command  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  Sea  with  the  Honble  Major  General  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette."  Thus  he  wrote  on  December  20.  "And  as  I  am  not 
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sufficiently  manned  for  that  purpose,  I  do  hereby  direct  that 
you  will  immediately  deliver  to  one  of  my  Officers  .  .  .  forty 
good  men  from  your  ship." 

Nicholson  replied  December  21 ;  a  carefully  worded  refusal : 

"If  Capt.  Barry  has  any  power  or  Authority,  to  order  my 

Men  from  the  Ship  they  were  positively  inlisted  for,  I  beg  to  be 

made  acquainted  with  it,  at  present  Such  proceeding  is  Quite 

new  to  me  and  I  believe  unprecedented  in  any  Service  what- 


ever." 


Lafayette,  with  his  staff,  had  gone  down  to  the  Alliance  sev- 
eral days  before.  To  him  Barry  turned  that  evening. 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  have  Power  invested  in  me  to  put 
Capt.  Nicholson  under  an  arrest  for  non  Complyance  with  my 
order,"  the  Captain  wrote,  "as  the  resolves  of  Congress  are 
very  defective  in  this  &  many  other  respects  in  the  Marine  de- 
partment. Perhaps  if  you  and  Viscount  de  Noaille  was  to  come 
up  to  Boston  you  might  point  out  some  mode  how  I  am  to  get 


men." 


Before  the  Marquis  could  return  to  the  city,  Barry  went 
down  to  the  Alliance,  on  December  22.  An  unexpected  influx  of 
recruits  at  the  rendezvous — seventeen  in  one  day — plus  the 
French  seamen,  had  encouraged  him  to  sail,  even  though  'Very 
indifferently  manned."  The  crew  totalled  255 — 218  Americans 
and  thirty-seven  Frenchmen.  His  last  official  act  in  Boston  had 
been  to  give  Nicholson  a  curt  order  to  proceed  on  a  cruise, 
"strictly  observing  at  all  Times  either  in  foreign  or  domestic 
ports,  not  to  expend  a  Shilling  of  the  publick  money  more  than 
absolute  Necessity  calls  for."  He  issued  the  order  contrary  to 
inclination,  and  remarked  drily,  he  had  no  reason  to  think  any 
regard  would  be  paid  it. 

To  Robert  Morris,  that  same  day,  he  voiced  his  opinion  on 
inadequate  naval  regulations,  warning  that,  unless  matters 
were  improved,  "you  can  never  expect  any  thing  from  your 
Navy."  Had  there  been  "a  proper  mode  of  Court  Martial,"  he 
would  have  put  Nicholson  under  arrest.  Commenting  upon  the 
latter's  contention  that  transfer  of  men  to  another  ship  was  un- 
heard of,  the  Captain  was  caustic. 

"The  reason  it  is  quite  new  to  him,"  he  wrote,  "is  that  he  is  a 
stranger  to  all  other  Services,  or  he  is  determined  not  to  obey  a 
Senior  Officer." 
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Fretting  to  be  gone — he  would  "rather  be  under  sail  than  at 
anchor" — Lafayette  was  delighted  to  see  delay  ended.  He  and 
his  staff  were  housed  comfortably  on  the  Alliance.  John  Brown 
had  laid  in  all  necessary  stores,  remembering  Morris's  injunc- 
tion, "we  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  extravagant  nor  so  poor  as 
to  act  meanly."  Wind  bound  in  King's  road,  Barry  found  op- 
portunity to  send  to  Boston  two  important  documents  for 
Brown.  One  was  an  "Account  of  Stores  under  the  Care  of  the 
Several  Officers  belonging  to  the  Continental  Ship  Alliance"; 
one  of  the  most  complete  inventories  existing  today  of  a  Con- 
tinental frigate.  The  other  was  a  statement  of  the  Captain's  ac- 
count against  the  United  States.  It  had  grown  to  formidable 
proportions.  Not  a  penny  of  pay,  of  shore  subsistence,  of  sea 
allowance,  or  of  bounty  for  guns  and  men  captured  had  he  re- 
ceived since  entering  the  service.  Due  him  was  the  sum  of 
$5,229.36. 

On  Christmas  eve  of  1781,  with  a  breeze  from  the  right  quar- 
ter, the  Alliance  stood  to  sea. 


While  the  British  in  New  York  knew  the  Alliance,  "bound  to 
old  France  with  the  marquis  La  Fayette,"  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  from  Boston,  no  efforts  were  made  to  intercept  her.  The 
winter  season,  as  usual,  had  ended  enemy  blockading.  No  hos- 
tile sails  were  sighted  as  the  frigate  sped  along  through  seas 
frequently  boisterous,  but  with  the  wind  continuously  over 
her  stern. 

As  the  days  passed,  John  Barry  thanked  his  lucky  star  he 
had  shipped  the  thirty-seven  Frenchmen.  He  had  realized  his 
American  hands  formed  "a  Poor  Ship's  Crew,"  and  a  short 
time  at  sea  convinced  him  he  had  "thought  them  much  better 
than  I  have  since  found  them  to  be."  Not  only  were  they  a  sad 
lot — not  a  dozen  actually  able  seamen  on  board — but  they  were 
grumblers.  For  their  discontent,  there  was  some  justification. 
Barry's  orders,  as  they  knew,  precluded  any  possibility  of 
prize-taking,  and  most  of  them  had  shipped  for  a  cruise,  not 
for  a  cautious  voyage  to  France. 

While  no  strange  vessels  appeared  on  the  horizon,  their  com- 
plaints were  hoarsely  whispered  wishes  that  "the  Marquis  was 
in  France.5'  When,  however,  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1782, 
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the  Alliance  changed  course  to  avoid  "a  ship  which  appeared 
as  if  she  could  give  them  sport,59  dissatisfaction  became  appar- 
ent. Ordinarily,  Barry  promptly  would  have  punished  such  in- 
dications of  insubordination.  That  he  did  not,  but  "was  gov- 
erned by  a  sullen  silence,"  convinced  John  Kessler  that  the 
Captain,  t6rn  between  duty  and  inclination,  also  was  wishing 
himself  rid  of  the  Marquis.  Whatever  Barry's  feelings,  he  con- 
cealed them  from  his  guests.  His  unfailing  courtesy  quite  won 
their  hearts,  and  Lafayette  was  enthusiastic  over  the  "happy 
voyage."  Also,  the  latter  and  De  Noailles  promised  their  help 
with  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  secure  the  Captain  fifty  or  sixty 
French  seamen  to  enable  him  to  make  his  proposed  cruise  in 
European  waters. 

Uneventful  and  most  rapid  was  this  winter  voyage.  On  Jan- 
uary 17,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-three  days,  the  AUiance 
cast  anchor  off  L'Orient.  That  day  Barry  wrote  to  Franklin, 
announcing  his  arrival  with  his  distinguished  passengers.  He 
hoped  his  Excellency  would  have  dispatches  in  safe  hands  for 
him  at  L'Orient  by  March  1,  when  he  expected  to  sail  for  home. 
In  the  interval,  he  planned  a  cruise,  and  asked  the  Doctor  to 
join  with  Lafayette  and  De  Noailles  in  procuring  him  French 
seamen,  by  which  means,  "I  hope  to  have  it  in  my  Power  to  re- 
lease some  of  my  Poor  Countrymen  in  English  Prisons."  He 
supposed  he  would  have  to  surrender  the  Frenchmen  he  had 
brought  with  him ;  if  so,  he  could  not  put  to  sea  without  addi- 
tional hands. 

To  ascertain  what  disposition  was  to  be  made  of  those  on 
board,  he  went  off  to  call  upon  M.  Clouet,  Commissary  of  the 
port. 

"I  have  thirty-seven  subjects  of  France  on  the  Alliance, 
Sir,"  he  explained,  "shipped  through  your  consul  in  Boston, 
and  I  would  like  your  directions  about  them." 

M.  Clouet  beamed:  "I  will  be  delighted  to  receive  them  at 
once,  my  dear  Captain.  Pray,  give  me  an  order  for  them,  and  I 
will  at  once  relieve  you  of  them." 

"I  am  a  little  apprehensive  they  had  fallen  in  debt  to  the 

*  United  States,"  Barry  replied.  **While  I  have  allowed  them  the 

same  wages  as  my  own  people,  they  came  aboard  almost  naked, 

and  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  ship's  stores.  If  you  will  settle 

their  accounts,  I  will  release  them  to  you  now." 
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"To  be  sure,  Sir,  to  be  sure,"  the  Commissary  agreed.  "Their 
accounts  I  will  gladly  settle." 

The  Captain  wrote  out  the  order.  Reaching  in  his  pocket,  he 
produced  a  second  paper,  a  detailed  account  showing  a  bal- 
ance of  better  than  seventy  pounds  due  the  Alliance  from  the 
Frenchmen.  The  Commissary's  smile  vanished. 

"An  account  like  this,  I  cannot  pay,"  he  protested.  "You 
will  have  to  submit  it  to  the  Minister  of  Marine." 

"Now  look  here,"  said  Barry,  a  bit  provoked.  "You  have  not 
dealt  candidly  with  me.  You  may  have  the  men,  and  I  shall  sub- 
mit the  account  to  the  Minister  of  Marine.  But,  sir,  I  shall  not 
take  your  word  again." 

With  that,  he  went  back  to  the  Alliance,  released  the  French- 
men, and  told  Lafayette  what  he  thought  of  the  Marquis's  fel- 
low-countrymen. On  the  morrow,  he  saw  his  guests  ashore  and 
off  for  Paris.  Afterwards,  an  officer  sought  him  out  and  pre- 
sented a  well-filled  purse.  M.  de  Lafayette  had  sent  it  to  the 
Captain,  who,  perhaps,  might  find  himself  in  need  of  funds 
whUe  establishing  a  line  of  credit  in  France.  There  were  French- 
men and  Frenchmen ! 


Despite  the  Marquis's  influence  at  Court,  John  Barry  was 
not  optimistic  over  prospects  for  more  French  hands.  Nor, 
from  previous  experience  in  L'Orient,  did  he  expect  help  from 
port  authorities  in  reclaiming  his  own  countrymen  from  French 
or  neutral  vessels.  There  were  American  seamen  in  every  French 
port.  The  task  was  to  find  them.  Thomas  Barclay,  the  new  con- 
sul, to  whom  he  would  have  applied,  had  chosen  the  inoppor- 
tune time  of  the  Alliance9 s  arrival  to  be  absent  in  Holland.  So 
Barry  turned  to  young  James  Moylan,  still  serving  as  deputy 
consul,  and  the  pair  drafted  an  appeal  to  M.  Thevenard,  the 
friendly  Intendant,  and  M.  Clouet,  the  tricky  Commissary. 
The  Captain  had  heard  of  Americans  on  French  privateers  at 
St.  Malo  and  Morlaix,  and  had  delegated  Chaplain  Geagan  to 
go  after  them. 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the  Necessity  of  Soliciting  your 
good  Offices,"  Barry  and  Moylan  wrote,  "in  procuring  for  the 
Said  Frigate  all  the  American  Sailors  we  are  authorised  to 
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Claim  in  your  Jurisdiction,  &  to  have  the  Goodness  to  grant  us 
Letters  in  favour  of  MF  Geagan," 

The  Chaplain  got  the  necessary  approval,  journeyed  up 
through  Brittany  to  the  two  channel  ports,  and  procured  nine 
seamen.  An  angry  protest  from  one  French  owner  rolled  Paris- 
ward  to  Dr.  Franklin  over  the  seizures,  but  Barry  had  the  men 
on  board  by  January  27,  and  there  they  stayed.  Efforts  around 
L'Orient  were  not  so  successful.  By  the  end  of  January,  the 
Captain  was  writing  to  Barclay  in  Holland,  assuring  the  con- 
sul his  presence  "is  much  wanted  here." 

"There  are  a  Number  of  Americans  on  board  French  and 
Neutral  Ships,"  he  told  Barclay,  "&  it  is  out  of  my  Power  to 
procure  one  of  them." 

By  Captain  Thomas  Truxtun,  in  the  letter-of -marque  ship 
St.  James,  who  sailed  from  L'Orient  on  January  31,  Barry 
forwarded  a  letter  to  Morris  conveying  a  similar  word-picture 
of  his  troubles.  He  had  heard  nothing  from  Lafayette  regard- 
ing French  seamen.  In  fact,  from  Franklin  had  come  word  that 
the  Marquis  had  not  yet  called,  and  that  the  former  feared 
Laf ayette's  efforts  would  not  succeed.  Franklin  had  wanted  to 
know  if  the  Alliance  would  carry  public  goods,  and,  as  the 
Captain  pointed  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  his  or- 
ders had  not  touched  upon  that  subject.  Before  making  a  deci- 
sion, he  wanted  to  examine  the  frigate,  but,  "If  the  Goods  are 
valuable,  I  shall  take  same  on  board." 

"I  am  using  every  effort  in  my  Power  to  procure  men,"  Bar- 
ry's letter  to  Morris  continued,  "but  am  much  afraid  it  will  be 
Attended  with  a  great  Expence  and  loss  of  time." 

Writing  to  Franklin,  on  January  31,  Barry  expressed  sur- 
prise the  Marquis  had  not  yet  waited  on  his  Excellency.  As  to 
public  goods,  the  Captain  was  deliberately  vague.  He  had  no 
orders,  but,  "I  think  it  my  Duty  to  serve  my  Country  in  that 
or  any  other  way."  However,  instead  of  agreeing  to  take  goods 
on  board,  Barry  told  Franklin  he  would  give  vessels  with  pub- 
lic cargoes  a  safe  convoy.  In  conclusion,  he  pointed  to  a  factor 
that  undoubtedly  caused  his  guarded  reply: 

"My  Orders  being  to  Sail  the  first  of  March  I  Could  wish 
not  to  be  detaind  after  that  time." 

Meanwhile,  he  had  determined  to  sail  on  his  cruise  with  the 
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first  fair  wind,  and  was  getting  provisions  and  additional  gun- 
ners stores  on  board.  To  M.  Thevenard,  he  appealed  again. 

uAs  I  have  Complyd  with  the  treaty  of  Alliance  between  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  United  States,"  he  wrote  on 
February  5,  '"in  delivering  all  the  Frenchmen  I  had  on  board 
the  Said  Frigate  I  expect  you  will  give  Orders  to  Deliver  all 
the  Americans  on  board  French  Vessels,  and  in  L'Orient,  to 
me,  or  a  sufficient  Number  of  them  to  Mann  the  Alliance." 

Nothing  came  of  the  effort.  On  the  Alliance's  roll  were  236 
officers  and  men — a  net  gain  of  eighteen  Americans  over  the 
number  who  had  arrived  in  her.  Xor,  while  the  wind  held  them 
in  port  for  a  few  days,  was  the  number  augmented,  save  for  a 
few  volunteers.  The  delay  gave  Barry  opportunity  for  two  in- 
teresting letters.  One  was  to  the  Delap  brothers,  at  Bordeaux, 
his  third  effort  to  extract  information  from  that  firm  on  the 
affairs  of  his  dead  brother. 

"I  shall  take  it  Kind,"  he  implored  them  on  February  9,  "if 
you  will  send  me  an  Ace?  of  My  Brother  Pathricks  affairs  in 
your  hands — You  being  the  only  People  that  Can  have  any 
Knowledge  of  what  he  may  have  at  Bordeaux." 

The  other,  that  same  morning,  was  to  none  other  than  Cap- 
tain de  Galatheau,  late  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  That 
worthy,  having  escaped  from  England,  had  the  effrontery  to 
ask  for  an  accounting  of  all  prizes  taken  by  the  Alliance  after 
the  ships  had  parted. 

"You  say  you  suppose  you  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  the 
Prizes  the  Alliance  took  after  you  were  taken,"  Barry  replied. 
"You  may  as  well  Suppose  you  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  all 
the  prizes  the  Alliance  may  take,  as  long  as  She  bears  that 


name." 


Then  he  paid  his  respects  to  De  Galatheau  for  deserting  his 
consort,  and  charged  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  to  that  action. 

"Now  Sir,"  Barry  continued,  "lett  me  ask  you  what  is  be- 
come of  your  Officer  who  Run  away  with  the  Brigg*  Minerva, 
or  had  he  your  Orders  Contrary  to  mine  to  Come  to  France 
...  so  brave  a  man  as  Cap*  Galletheau  would  despise  any  thing 
that  was  mean,  or  give  Orders  Contrary  to  the  Man  he  took 
his  Orders  from." 
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The  letter  took  the  wind  out  of  the  Frenchman.  Xo  more  was 
heard  of  his  "extraordinary"  claims.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  February  9,  the  Alliance  put  to  sea.  Barry  was  off  on  his 
cruise  in  European  waters.  In  his  company  sailed  Captain 
John  Angus,  in  the  letter-of -marque  brig  Antonio,  bound  for 
Philadelphia,  and  glad  of  the  frigate's  convoy  for  a  short  dis- 
tance off  shore. 

Three  days  later,  in  Paris,  Lafayette  was  informing  Frank- 
lin the  Alliance  was  entitled  to  a  cruise,  and  the  Minister  of 
Marine  would  permit  the  Captain  "to  get  all  American  sailors 
in  any  French  harbor."  A  bit  belated,  this  cooperation,  to  do 
John  Barry  any  good. 


Through  winter  seas,  with  the  wind  blowing  in  fitful  gales, 
the  Alliance  and  brig  Antonio  pushed  their  way  southwest 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  second  day  out,  Barry 
sought  his  cabin  to  indite  two  letters  to  Philadelphia.  One  was 
to  Robert  Morris ;  the  other,  to  John  Brown.  Each  was  brief 
because  the  Captain  wanted  to  get  them  into  John  Angus's 
hands  before  foul  weather  separated  him  from  the  Antonio.  To 
Morris,  he  predicted  a  fruitless  cruise,  because  "almost  all  the 
Trade  in  Urope  is  carried  on  in  Neutral  Bottoms."  He  prom- 
ised strict  compliance  with  the  order  to  sail  home  from  L'Ori- 
ent  around  March  1,  and  touched  upon  his  troubles  getting 
properly  manned  in  France.  In  a  lighter  vein,  to  Brown,  he 
dwelt  upon  his  crew,  248  strong,  including  "a  great  number  of 
half  built  Gentlemen" — an  enlightening  reference  to  the  vol- 
unteers. Solicitude  for  his  beloved  Sarah  bobbed  up  in  the  post- 
script. Would  his  friend  Brown  look  out  for  a  house  for  Mrs. 
Barry,  "near  the  Bridge  or  that  part  of  the  town?" 

Both  letters  were  in  Angus's  custody,  when  Barry  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  a  suspicious  sail.  The  quarry  made  a  valiant  effort 
to  escape,  throwing  most  of  her  guns,  boats,  anchors  and  deck 
gear  overboard.  The  Alliance  hauled  abreast  of  her  to  discover 
she  was  an  American  brigantine,  bound  from  Bordeaux  to 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  When  the  Antonio  came  up,  Barry 
placed  the  nearly  defenceless  vessel  under  Captain  Augusts 
care.  He  left  the  pair,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  when 
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in  longitude  13"  west,  and  veered  northward.  He  was  in  the 
path  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal — a  good 
spot  for  prizes. 

In  one  week,  the  Captain's  preliminary  fear,  that  the  trade 
of  lfcUrope"  was  in  neutral  bottoms,  was  confirmed.  Vessels 
were  sighted,  chased  and  spoken — always  a  neutraL  He  tallied 
them  in  his  journal,  about  February  20.  Sixteen  spoken,  and 
"Not  a  Sign  of  an  English  vessel  to  be  Seen  the  whole  Cruize." 
The  sea  was  full  of  ships,  but  not  a  one  dared  he  take  despite 
suspicions  regarding  ownership  or  destination. 

Heavy  winds  prevailed.  Some  of  the  uhalf  built  Gentlemen" 
were  desperately  sea-sick.  February  drew  towards  a  close,  and 
he  abandoned  the  profitless  questing.  Back  through  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  sailed  the  Alliance,  to  arrive  off  L'Orient  on  February 
26.  The  return  was  hailed  with  delight  by  Americans  in  that 
port.  Rumor  had  captured  the  frigate  three  times ;  first,  by  a 
fifty  gun  ship ;  next,  by  a  seventy-four ;  finally,  by  a  sloop-of- 
war.  Barry  laughed  at  the  reports,  and  inquired  about  dis- 
patches from  Paris.  To  his  disgust,  he  learned  none  had  ar- 
rived. Dr.  Franklin  seemed  as  dilatory  as  M.  de  Lafayette  in 
handling  matters  for  the  Alliance. 


In  John  Barry's  soul  had  been  growing  deep  distrust  of  his 
own  countrymen  in  France,  and  of  all  French  authorities  and 
merchants.  Two  voyages  to  L'Orient  had  given  him  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  hear  "the  Ignorance  or  Villany"  all  around 
him.  To  return  from  a  barren  cruise,  and  find  no  dispatches 
soured  him  the  more.  Almost  he  lost  faith  in  Franklin.  Barclay 
was  still  absent  in  Holland.  Moylan  had  gone  to  Nantes.  No 
other  Americans  in  port  had  his  confidence.  He  was  sorely 
tempted  to  up  sail  for  home,  carrying  out  his  orders  to  depart 
March  1.  Then,  because  he  realized  the  importance  of  dis- 
patches, he  decided  to  write  to  Franklin,  and  remain  at  L'Ori- 
ent until  the  return  of  the  post  from  Paris. 

That  letter  of  February  27  was  exceedingly  business-like,  al- 
most peremptory,  in  fact.  He  was  disappointed  Franklin  had 
not  sent  the  dispatches  to  L'Orient.  Because  the  Alliance 
needed  a  few  supplies,  he  would  wait  a  little  while — long  enough 
for  a  prompt  reply  to  his  letter.  After  that,  he  would  sail  with 
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the  first  fair  wind.  Nor  did  he  intend  to  be  bothered  further  on 
the  matter  of  public  stores.  With  Barclay  away,  there  was  no 
one  to  get  them  ready,  and  he  would  not  be  delayed. 

When  the  letter  had  gone  off,  Barry  felt  better.  He  had  re- 
lieved his  mind.  An  anonymous  note  arrived  on  board  shortly 
after  and  stirred  him  up  anew.  It  reported  three  Americans  in 
prison  at  L'Orient.  They  had  been  members  of  the  crew  of  a 
neutral  ship,  and  had  been  gaoled  for  refusal  to  serve  longer. 
He  sent  an  officer  on  shore  with  a  note  to  M.  Thevenard,  asking 
the  men  be  delivered  to  him.  Several  hours  later,  the  officer  re- 
turned empty-handed,  and  with  a  new  story  of  villainy.  M. 
Thevenard  could  do  nothing.  The  captain  of  the  neutral  had 
trumped  up  an  account  against  the  men  of  1,200  livres,  and 
they  were  being  held  as  debtors. 

Scarcely  crediting  the  tale,  Barry  went  to  L'Orient,  and 
found  it  true.  He  could  have  the  men  upon  the  payment  of  the 
amount  charged  against  them — an  exorbitant,  padded  bill.  He 
refused  grimly.  He  did  not  intend  to  pay  tribute  to  a  scheming 
neutral  captain  and  conniving  port  officers.  Next  morning,  he 
sat  down  to  tell  Franklin  of  the  chicanery  which  convinced  him 
the  French  "mean  to  trample  upon  us."  At  considerable  de- 
tail, he  described  his  troubles  over  the  Frenchmen  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Boston,  of  his  inability  to  secure  American  sea- 
men, and  of  this  latest  demonstration  of  French  avarice  and 
deceit. 

At  that  point,  the  long-awaited  letter  from  Franklin  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  read  it,  and  grew  angrier.  The  good 
Doctor  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  instruct  Barry  to  go  to 
Brest,  receive  a  quantity  of  public  goods  assembled  there,  and 
go  out  in  convoy  with  a  French  fleet  around  the  middle  of 
March.  The  dispatches  would  be  sent  to  Brest  for  Barry  to 
pick  up  upon  his  arrival.  The  Captain  took  up  his  pen  and 
continued  his  interrupted  letter.  He  had  just  received  Frank- 
lin's letter  of  February  10.  While  it  pained  him  to  say  so,  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  go  to  Brest. 

"As  there  are  but  two  Frigates  belonging  [to]  the  Conti- 
nent," he  explained,  "it  will  not  do  to  break  Orders — I  would 
go  as  far  for  His  Excellency  DoctF  Franklin  as  aney  Man  in 
the  World,  but  I  cannot  think  at  present  that  it  is  advisable.'5 

Once  more,  he  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  Barclay  made 
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it  impossible  to  consider  public  goods  for  the  Alliance.  Also, 
why  send  powder?  When  he  left  Boston,  there  had  been  200 
tons  of  powder  drifting  around  the  harbor  in  a  vessel,  because 
every  magazine  in  the  town  was  already  full.  So  that  Franklin 
could  re-direct  his  dispatches,  he  would  defer  sailing  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  post,  <ewhich  is  Stretching  my  Orders  further  than 
I  wish  for.'5 

Feeling  he  had  been  a  little  sharp  in  his  refusals,  the  Cap- 
tain, on  March  4,  wrote  again  to  Franklin.  He  explained  that  a 
frigate  was  no  safe  receptacle  for  dry  goods.  In  a  gale  every 
place  in  the  ship  was  wet,  owing  to  "her  working  so  much  in 
bad  Weather." 

"In  Short  a  Frigate  is  by  no  means  Calculated  to  Carry 
Goods.  They  are  in  General  so  Sharp  built  that  they  can  but 
[S]Carsly  carry  Provisions  and  Water  for  their  Crew  in  pas- 
sage from  Europe  to  America,  espessially  if  they  chace  every 
vessel!  they  see." 

On  the  matter  of  goods — public  or  private — Barry  was  ada- 
mant. Brown  had  given  him  an  order  to  receive  "four  or  five 
Boxes  or  Bales"  from  Jonathan  Xesbitt  &  Co.,  at  L'Orient. 
When  that  firm  tried  to  increase  the  shipment,  the  Captain 
clamped  down.  Five  bales  he  would  receive  and  no  more.  Also, 
he  accepted  a  shipment  of  claret  and  a  small  box  for  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  French  Minister  at  Philadelphia.  To 
other  importuning  shippers,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  John  Bond- 
field,  merchant  at  Bordeaux,  had  "some  small  Objects  for  your 
friends  in  Phil?,"  and  wanted  permission  to  put  them  on  the 
Alliance.  Barry  told  him  there  was  an  express  order  of  Con- 
gress against  carrying  private  property.  Moylan,  from  Nantes, 
suggested  "a  point  adventure  to  gather,"  in  the  way  of  a  joint 
outlay  for  merchandise  to  be  shipped  in  the  frigate.  The  Cap- 
tain replied  that  Congress  had  forbidden  such  ventures,  and  he 
was  determined  to  break  no  Congressional  resolves. 

A  certain  Alexander  Thomas,  who  styled  himself,  "not  a 
Son  of  Marrs,"  asked  for  passage  on  the  AUiance,  promising 
payment  upon  arrival  in  America.  As  Thomas  was  introduced 
by  Jonathan  Williams,  Jr.,  the  Captain  would  have  agreed, 
save  for  a  postscript  to  the  letter  of  application. 

alf  it  is  agreeable  to  you  that  I  should  put  in  the  Ship  two 
or  three  trunks,"  Thomas  wrote,  "I  will  pay  you  handsomely 
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for  such  indulgence — The  most  inevitable  Secrecy  if  required 
will  be  Kept,  respecting  the  Trunks.55 

Barry  let  loose  some  of  his  long  pent-up  wrath  in  reply : 

"I  would  advise  you,  to  Ship  yourself  and  Trunks  in  some 
other  Vessel  than  the  Alliance,  for  I  assure  you,  you  shan't  go 
in  her,  as  I  am  determin'd  to  Keep  Clear  of  the  Censure  of  all 
of  your  Character — You  say  you  cant  Fight  neither,  and  yet 
you  want  to  go  in  a  Frigate — a  Verry  unfit  Vessel  I  assure  you. 
I  advise  you  to  take  passage  in  a  Vessel  without  Guns,  and 
then  you  need  not  be  under  any  Apprehensions  for  fear  of  be- 
ing hurt.55 

By  contrast,  he  welcomed  as  a  passenger,  Captain  John 
Foster  Williams,  noted  Massachusetts  privateersman  just  es- 
caped from  a  British  prison;  also,  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter,  of  Bos- 
ton. Similarly,  he  extended  the  same  privilege  to  Captain  Sam- 
uel Smedley,  of  Connecticut,  although  scarcely  expecting  an 
acceptance,  as  "The  Ladies  in  Nantes  are  so  Captivating,  that 
I  suppose  they  draw  all  your  Attention.55 

Another  instance  of  French  duplicity  came  to  the  Captain5s 
attention  on  March  6.  Four  Americans  had  escaped  from  For- 
ton  prison,  in  England,  and  reached  Havre  de  Grace,  where 
they  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned.  One  of  them,  a  Philadel- 
phia youth,  heard  of  Barry5s  presence  in  L50rient,  and  wrote 
him  a  piteous  letter  of  appeal.  Their  captors  intended  to  force 
them  upon  a  French  man-of-war  at  Brest.  Barry  sent  the  let- 
ter post-haste  to  Franklin,  adding  his  own  indignant  com- 
ments : 

"As  an  Officer  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  cannot 
Suffer  the  Subjects  of  America  to  be  treated  in  the  manner 
they  are,  without  laying  the  Subject  before  your  Excellency 
...  be  assured,  Sir,  the  natives  of  France  are  not  used  in  this 
Manner  in  America.55 

With  the  time  of  departure  approaching,  the  Captain  was 
busy  clearing  up  correspondence.  Letters  had  poured  in  from 
all  directions,  even  a  number  from  American  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land. One  was  from  John  Green,  his  one-time  fellow  skipper 
with  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.  before  the  war,  and  now  languish- 
ing in  Mill  prison,  Plymouth.  To  Green,  Barry  penned  a  long 
letter  of  good  cheer.  When  he  had  been  in  Philadelphia  the 
previous  October,  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Green  "and  all  your  little 
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ones  but  John  who  was  gone  to  Sea  with  his  uncle."  They  were 
all  in  good  health.  Philadelphia  was  flourishing.  If  he  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  take  any  English  vessels,  he  would  insist  that 
Green  be  exchanged. 

Another  letter  brought  back  visions  of  an  incident  of  1779 — 
the  futile  efforts  of  the  Confederacy  to  impress  men  from  his 
brig  Delaware.  The  writer  was  Stephen  Gregory,  that  senior 
lieutenant,  who  had  backed  down  when  Barry  threatened  to 
open  fire  on  the  frigate.  Gregory  was  at  Nantes — another  case 
of  an  escape  from  a  British  prison — and  had  been  offered  com- 
mand of  a  merchantman  for  Virginia.  Would  Barry,  as  senior 
Continental  officer  in  France,  grant  him  leave  of  absence  until 
he  could  hear  properly  from  America?  The  Captain  granted  a 
six  months*  leave,  and  promised  his  good  offices  to  have  it  ex- 
tended later,  if  necessary. 

Franklin's  dispatches  came  finally,  arriving  on  March  15, 
with  a  letter  wishing  Barry  "a  prosperous  voyage,"  but  warn- 
ing that  he  would  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  go  to  Brest  for  the 
public  goods.  The  Captain  returned  a  courteous  acknowledg- 
ment, although  boiling  at  the  delay  which  had  kept  him  a  half- 
month  past  sailing  time. 

"Shall  Sail  in  a  few  hours  for  America,"  he  wrote,  "and  as 
for  the  Ships'  going  to  Brest  I  can  assure  your  Excellency  that 
she  is  not  fit  to  take  in  Dry  Goods." 

There  would  be  no  more  delays,  the  Captain  vowed.  He  was 
homeward-bound  at  last. 


XVIII. 
NEW  LONDON  AND  ANOTHER  MUTINY 


WITH  a  complement  of  about  240,  the  Alliance  went  out  past 
Port  Louis,  on  March  16,  1782.  Barry  headed  her  due  south 
on  the  chance  of  meeting,  off  Belle  Isle,  the  brigantine  Betsey, 
from  Nantes,  a  small  merchantman  freighted  by  James  Moy- 
lan  and  destined  for  Philadelphia.  No  Betsey  appeared  before 
dark,  nor  during  the  night,  although  the  Captain  burned  pow- 
der flashes  at  hourly  intervals  as  identifying  signals.  At  dawn, 
with  a  white  flag  at  the  f oretopgallant  masthead  and  a  Conti- 
nental flag  at  the  main,  he  stood  off  the  island.  Still  no  Betsey. 
By  noon,  abandoning  hope  of  her  arrival,  he  took  his  departure 
from  the  French  coast. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  the  wind  veered,  blowing  out  of  the 
northwest.  Day  after  day  it  remained  unfavorable.  Barry's 
skilled  seamanship  was  called  into  constant  play.  Storms, 
squalls  and  high  seas  assailed  him.  They  drove  him  continu- 
ously off  his  course,  each  tack  carrying  him  a  few  leagues  on 
his  way  and,  generally,  as  many  leagues  southward.  In  one  gale 
he  lost  his  bowsprit.  In  another,  two  boats  were  smashed,  and 
several  spars  carried  away.  Occasionally  vessels  were  spoken, 
but  never  an  enemy  craft. 

Disgruntlement  flared  up  below  decks.  The  crew  thirsted  for 
prize  money,  now  that  no  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  on  board 
to  compel  caution.  When  ill-luck  continued,  the  men  grumbled, 
and  certain  of  the  officers,  as  the  Captain  knew,  encouraged 
them  in  their  discontent.  Animosities  sprang  up  in  the  ward- 
room. Surgeon  Linn,  suffering  from  a  weak  constitution,  devel- 
oped a  disagreeable  personality  which  grated  upon  his  com- 
panions. The  sick  bay  was  filled  with  patients,  and  five  men 
died  before  the  voyage  was  a  month  along.  Barry  swore  to  him- 
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self  that  never  again  would  he  "Risk  my  Reputation  with  such 
a  Crew." 

As  prevailing  winds  forced  them  into  the  southwest,  the 
weather  grew  hotter,  the  sick  list,  larger.  Three  more  men  died. 
By  the  end  of  April,  they  had  been  driven  into  the  latitude  of 
the  Bahamas,  and,  on  April  28,  when  not  500  miles  north  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  a  number  of  sail  were  sighted.  Through 
his  glass,  the  Captain  could  distinguish  a  large  fleet  steering 
southward.  Wisely,  he  avoided  it,  not  knowing  whether  it  was 
French,  Spanish  or  English,  and  not  caring  to  risk  the  Alliance 
to  find  out.  By  now,  he  was  in  familiar  waters — the  route  to 
and  from  the  West  Indies  he  had  negotiated  so  many  times  be- 
fore the  war,  Hence,  he  could  look  to  the  trade  winds  to  help 
him  along  as  he  turned  the  frigate's  bow  into  the  north.  Twelve 
days  later,  on  May  10,  he  sighted  Cape  Henlopen  lighthouse, 
and  counted  himself  home. 

Alas  for  expectations!  In  Whorekiln  road  lay  one  of  his 
Majesty's  sixty-four  gun  ships-of-the-line  and  her  tender.  Both 
slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out.  With  his  inward  path  barred 
and  the  wind  from  the  north,  Barry  effected  a  prompt  about- 
face,  and  fled  down  the  Delaware  coast.  At  first,  the  ship-of- 
the-line  gained.  As  Barry  could  not  venture  an  encounter  with 
so  superior  an  enemy,  he  utilized  his  knowledge  of  the  shore 
line  to  run  in  toward  shoal  water.  The  tender  followed,  sound- 
ing frequently,  but  the  two-decker  kept  well  to  sea.  Dubious 
authority  identifies  the  ship-of-the-line  as  the  Chatham,  which 
she  was  not.  The  AEiance  is  said,  upon  the  same  dubious  au- 
thority, to  have  attained  a  fifteen  knot  speed  in  this  flight. 
Barry  made  no  claim  to  such  a  phenomenal  achievement.  He 
reported  he  had  "a  good  deal  of  Superiority  in  Sailing."  At 
any  rate,  the  enemy  gave  over  pursuit  in  a  few  hours. 

Later  that  day  the  wind  shifted.  The  Captain  considered  a 
second  attempt  to  make  Philadelphia,  but  abandoned  it.  He 
would  have  had  to  lay  off  shore  for  a  propitious  opportunity  to 
slip  in,  and  provisions  were  running  low.  Availing  himself  of 
the  stiff  south  wind,  he  ran  northward.  On  May  12,  when  not 
far  off  Sandy  Hook,  he  spied  two  vessels  which  he  took  to  be 
frigates,  and  veered  eastward.  They  stood  after  Tn'm  for  a  short 
time,  but  never  drew  near  enough  to  be  identified.  With  the 
Long  Island  shore  off  to  port,  Barry  drove  the  Alliance  under 
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all  the  sail  she  could  carry.  On  May  13,  he  rounded  Montauk 
Point,  and  stood  northward  across  the  Sound.  Toward  sunset, 
he  passed  to  windward  of  Fisher's  Island,  and  picked  up  a 
pilot.  Night  had  fallen  when  the  Alliance  sailed  up  the  Thames 
river  to  anchor  off  New  London,  Connecticut. 

"A  tajous  passage  of  59  days,"  the  Captain  called  it. 


New  London  seemed  singularly  apathetic  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Alliance.  Barry,  remembering  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Boston  had  received  him,  was  troubled  by  the  aloofness  of  the 
inhabitants.  Not  that  he  expected  an  ovation.  But  he  did  look 
for  some  show  of  cordiality,  and  it  was  wanting.  He,  Captain 
Williams  and  Dr.  Dexter  went  ashore  on  the  morning  of  May 
14j,  and  found  hospitality  only  in  Thomas  Allen's  tavern.  There 
they  learned  that  Thomas  Mumford,  the  Continental  agent 
for  Connecticut,  lived  about  twelve  miles  up  the  river  at  Nor- 
wich. As  both  passengers  were  headed  that  way,  enroute  to 
Boston,  the  Captain  placed  a  letter  to  Mumford  in  their  hands. 
It  contained  an  indent  of  provisions  required — beef,  pork  and 
bread — and  the  hope  the  agent  would  come  promptly  to  New 
London,  as  the  Alliance  was  sorely  in  need  of  his  services. 

When  Barry  returned  to  the  frigate  that  night,  Lieutenant 
Welch  reported  a  general  spirit  of  unruliness  throughout  the 
ship. 

"The  men  are  complaining  because  they  have  not  received 
back  allowances,  Sir,'5  he  said.  "And  they're  crying  out  for  lib- 
erty parties  after  the  long  time  at  sea." 

Old  Hezekiah  had  been  losing  his  grip.  Barry  felt  a  little 
sternness  might  stiffen  the  aged  lieutenant's  backbone* 

"You  know,  as  well  as  I,  Mr.  Welch,  that  there  isn't  a  penny 
to  pay  back  allowances,"  he  said  severely.  "And  I  wont  toler- 
ate insubordination.  Tell  the  men  their  money  will  be  forth- 
coming in  good  time.  As  to  liberty  parties — No !  Not  now.  Let 
a  dozen  of  these  fellows  ashore  and  half  of  them  would  desert." 

With  that  he  strode  aft  to  his  cabin.  'Ere  he  fell  asleep,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  spread  before  Rob- 
ert Morris  the  picture  of  his  miserable  ship's  company,  and 
demand  an  adequate  number  of  experienced  seamen  before  he 
would  again  venture  to  sea  in  the  Allla/nce. 
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When,  on  May  15,  Thomas  Mumford  failed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, but  sent  his  young  son,  Giles,  the  Captain's  resolu- 
tion was  strengthened.  Young  Mumf ord  was  inexperienced  and 
without  authority.  He  could  promise  nothing,  and  was  vague 
on  every  subject.  The  frigate  needed  a  new  bowsprit,  repairs 
to  the  head,  some  spare  spars  and  several  boats,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  formidable  list  of  slops.  Young  Giles  would  have  to  consult 
his  father  about  all  this.  Maybe  it  could  be  arranged;  maybe 
not.  He  couldn't  say.  When  Barry  mentioned  the  need  of 
money,  the  lad  shied  off  like  a  frightened  colt.  No  help  could  be 
expected  from  him. 

The  Captain  gave  final  instructions  to  Welch  at  noon  that 
day — to  maintain  order  on  board,  permit  no  liberty  parties 
during  his  absence,  open  a  recruiting  rendezvous  in  town,  and 
put  the  claret  for  M.  de  la  Luzerne  and  the  five  bales  for  John 
Brown  into  one  of  the  Mumford  warehouses  in  New  London. 
Then  he  went  ashore,  threw  his  saddle-bags  over  a  horse  he  had 
hired  for  the  journey,  and  set  off  for  Philadelphia. 


Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  16,  a  shal- 
lop came  alongside  the  Alliance  with  some  meat — an  emergency 
quantity  Barry  had  ordered  from  New  London  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  agent.  Lieutenant  Gardner,  officer  of  the  deck, 
directed  a  quartermaster  to  pipe  all  hands  to  unload  it.  The 
latter  went  below,  and  returned  much  agitated. 

**The  people  refuse  to  come  up,  Sir,"  he  reported.  "They're 
in  an  evil  temper." 

Gardner  ran  across  to  the  after  hatchway  and  down  the  lad- 
der. Many  men  were  milling  around  the  berth  deck,  muttering 
and  cursing. 

"What's  the  trouble  here,  my  hearties?"  he  asked.  "Did  you 
not  hear  the  order  to  come  on  deck?" 

Raucous  voices  answered  in  bursts  of  words  and  profanity, 
out  of  which  grew  one  dominant  cry: 

"We  want  liberty  and  back  allowance!  Liberty  and  back  al- 
lowance! Liberty  and  back  allowance!" 

Above  the  tumult,  Gardner  made  his  voice  heard. 

<cYou'U  have  to  wait  until  Captain  Barry  returns.  Mean- 
while, don't  be  fools.  Get  on  deck  to  your  duty." 
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In  the  momentary  silence,  Gardner  ascended  the  ladder*  As 
he  reached  the  gundeck,  Peter  Jennings,  a  seaman,  posted  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  the  hatchway,  a  bit  of  hoop  in  his  hand. 
From  a  cabin  farther  aft  came  Sailing  Master  Buckley,  aroused 
by  the  din. 

"What's  this  ?"  he  asked  sharply,  as  he  passed  Jennings  and 
paused  on  the  ladder.  "Get  about  your  duty,  men." 

The  cry  of  "Liberty  and  back  allowance"  followed  him  as  he 
climbed  above.  He  sped  to  the  quarter-deck  where  Gardner, 
Captain  of  Marines  Parke  and  Boatswain  Lewis  were  already 
armed. 

"Give  me  a  pistol,"  he  cried.  "Those  devils  mean  trouble." 

A  shouting  crowd  of  men  erupted  upon  deck  from  the  hatch- 
way. The  sight  of  the  armed  group  on  the  quarter-deck  gave 
them  pause.  Lieutenants  Welch,  Fletcher,  Elwood  and  Morris 
burst  from  the  Captain's  cabin,  also  armed.  The  combined  force 
drove  the  men  below.  As  the  last  of  the  mutineers  descended, 
they  pulled  the  ladder  down  after  them.  Boatswain  Lewis 
leaned  over  the  opening  and  discharged  his  pistol. 

"Fire  away,  ye  buggers,"  bellowed  a  voice  which  was  recog- 
nized as  that  of  John  McDaniel,  the  most  unruly  seaman  on 
board,  and  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny  on  the  first 
cruise. 

"Better  send  for  the  Captain,"  Lieutenant  Gardner  advised 
old  Welch,  who  seemed  half  dazed  in  the  emergency.  The  latter 
agreed,  and  Gardner  and  Buckley,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
clearest  heads  in  the  group,  dispatched  a  midshipman  with  in- 
structions to  ride  like  hell  until  he  overtook  Barry. 

Between  decks  the  mutineers  were  rioting.  The  ship's  gun- 
ner, who  had  been  asleep  in  his  cabin,  came  out  among  them  to 
see  small  shot  and  wooden  billets  hurtling  aimlessly  through  the 
air,  while  the  men  raged  fore  and  aft  shouting  their  cry  of 
"Liberty  and  back  allowance !"  They  permitted  him  to  go  on 
deck,  McDaniel,  as  leader,  telling  the  men  to  put  up  the  ladder 
for  him.  When  he  emerged  into  the  sunshine,  he  remembered  the 
key  to  the  magazine  which  still  reposed  in  his  berth.  A  boy  was 
dispatched  privately  to  recover  it.  Peering  down  the  hatchway, 
the  gunner  missed  death  by  inches,  when  an  iron  stand  skimmed 
upward  past  his  head. 

Two  ship's  boys,  cowering  in  their  bunks,  heard  the  voice  of 
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James  Anderson,  a  quartermaster,  urging  that  they  break  into 
the  magazine,  get  some  powder,  and  blow  up  the  quarter-deck. 

6hNo,  let's  take  the  quarter-deck,"  shouted  McDaniel,  bran- 
dishing a  round  shot  in  his  hand. 

Surgeon  Linn,  keeping  discreetly  in  his  cabin,  heard  this 
suggestion  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  approval,  and  loud  shouts 
of  "Damn  the  officers !"  Every  once  in  a  while  a  shot,  a  billet 
of  wood,  or  some  piece  of  loose  gear  catapulted  through  the 
open  hatchway.  Finally,  some  one  on  deck  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  cover  it  with  a  grating. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  mutineers  below  making  no  effort  to 
carry  out  their  threats  to  take  the  quarter-deck.  Wiser  heads 
were  counseling  against  the  initial  insanity.  The  officers  above, 
clearly  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  proceed,  were  content  to  stand 
guard  until  the  Captain  arrived. 

John  Barry  came  aboard  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  mid- 
shipman had  overtaken  him  near  Saybrook,  twelve  miles  along 
on  his  journey,  and  he  had  ridden  back  to  New  London  at  a 
pace  which  almost  foundered  his  steed.  With  his  arrival,  the 
mutiny  came  to  a  quick  termination. 

''Take  off  that  hatch  cover,"  he  commanded,  standing  by 
grimly,  perspiration  streaking  his  face.  The  men  below  heard 
his  voice.  They  might  withstand  the  officers,  but  they  had  no 
stomach  to  face  John  Barry.  No  more  shouts  of  "Liberty  and 
back  allowance,"  came  through  the  opening  as  the  grating 
was  pushed  aside.  Nor  were  there  any  flying  missiles.  Barry 
leaned  forward,  and  addressed  the  silent  hands  clustered  at  the 
foot  of  the  hatchway, 

"Put  the  ladder  up,"  he  commanded,  his  voice  even  and  hard. 
"Then  come  up  one  at  a  time." 

They  obeyed  him — a  sheepish,  frightened  parade  of  men. 
As  each  hand  reached  the  gundeck,  Barry  questioned  him 
sharply.  From  the  manner  and  replies  of  each,  the  Captain 
formed  his  own  conclusions.  Some  were  reprimanded,  and  or- 
dered forward.  Others  were  seized  and  taken  aft.  It  took  a  long 
time,  but  when  it  was  ended,  sixteen  men  were  in  irons  in  the 
hold.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  meek  under  the  tongue-lashing  he 
gave  them,  were  unloading  the  meat. 
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That  night  Barry  decided  to  forgo  the  Philadelphia  visit 
for  the  time  being.  While  the  ship's  company  seemed  subdued, 
he  feared  a  further  outbreak,  and  questioned  the  ability  of  his 
officers  to  cope  with  it.  The  crew,  as  he  expressed  it,  had  devel- 
oped into  the  worst  he  had  ever  commanded.  To  Robert  Morris, 
in  lieu  of  the  delayed  personal  interview,  he  penned  an  account 
of  his  voyage  and  its  unpleasant  conclusion,  and  assigned  Lieu- 
tenant Morris,  of  the  marines,  to  be  his  courier  to  Philadelphia. 

"I  have  at  present  but  234  Men  and  Boys  on  board,"  he 
wrote  Morris.  "About  20  of  them  are  Massachus*8  Soldiers  and 
Invalids,  neither  of  which  will  do  to  go  in  the  Ship  again,  they 
being  nothing  but  Lumber.  We  have  likewise  34  Sick  on  board." 

Of  the  trouble  he  had  just  subdued,  he  wrote  sparingly. 

"This  Day  there  has  been  a  Verry  Dangerous  Mutiny  on 
board,"  his  letter  read,  "the  particulars  of  which  Mf  Morris 
the  Bearer  of  this  Cane  inform  you.  I  have  Sixteen  of  the  Ring- 
leaders in  Irons.  I  should  be  glad  to  Know  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them,  as  there  is  not  Officers  here  to  hold  a  Court  Martial." 

He  launched  also  into  some  definite  recommendations  to  Mor- 
ris, saying  they  would  save  the  public  vast  sums  of  money  now 
being  lost  through  the  villainy  of  French  merchants.  Barry  was 
emphatic  in  his  belief,  that  "it  has  Cost  the  Continent  above 
[a]  Thousand  Guineas  for  the  Freight  of  Goods  that  they 
never  Receiv?"  One  recommendation  was  that  the  Alliance  and 
Deane,  if  properly  fitted,  could  carry  tobacco  to  France,  return 
with  supplies,  and  take  prizes  on  either  passage.  Another  was 
that  vessels  of  war  could  be  built  cheaper  in  France  than  in 
America,  and  could  bring  stores  from  Europe.  This  idea  he 
proposed  only  if  Morris  "intended  to  increase  your  Marine." 

Another  letter  penned  that  night  was  to  John  Brown,  wliom 
Barry  had  learned  had  returned  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia. 

"I  have  some  goods  on  board  for  you,"  he  wrote,  "I  wish  you 
would  write  me  word  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  .  .  .  pray 
make  my  Compliments  to  all  friends." 

Lieutenant  Morris  left  for  Philadelphia  with  both  letters, 
on  the  morning  of  May  17,  and  Barry  turned  to  the  pressing 
tasks  ahead.  There  were  the  sick  to  be  provided  for,  the  mutiny 
to  be  investigated  to  determine  the  actual  ringleaders,  and  the 
Alliance  to  be  put  in  shape  for  sea.  He  tackled  them  in  that 
order. 
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Thirteen  of  the  most  seriously  ill  were  transferred  to  the 
island  hospital,  off  Fort  Trumbull,  below  the  town.  Several 
others  were  quartered  in  homes  in  the  village.  The  rest  re- 
mained in  the  f rigate's  sick-bay,  all  under  Surgeon  Linn's  care. 

Barry  conducted  a  one  man  court  of  inquiry  into  the  mu- 
tiny. Questioning  officers  and  men.  he  narrowed  the  actual  ring- 
leaders to  three  men — McDaniel,  Jennings  and  Anderson.  This 
trio  was  put  upon  the  guardship  in  the  harbor  until  he  heard 
from  Morris.  The  others  were  liberated  and  sent  about  their 
duties. 

Then  came  the  Alliance.  Thomas  Muxnford  was  still  notable 
by  his  absence.  Fortunately,  Barry  had  another  resource — his 
fellow  captain,  James  Nicholson.  The  eldest  Nicholson  brother 
was  at  Middletown,  some  forty  miles  away,  superintending  the 
building  of  the  frigate  Bourbon  on  the  shore  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river.  Barry  turned  to  Captain  James,  on  May  18,  asking 
him  to  have  two  boats  built,  and  to  supply  suitable  timber  for 
bowsprit,  spars  and  other  repairs.  He  believed  the  material  was 
on  hand  at  Middletown.  If  not,  "Mr.  Mumf ord  will  pay  for  any 
you  buy." 

The  dilatory  Continental  agent  arrived  finally  at  New  Lon- 
don, on  May  20,  made  some  vague  promises,  suggested  that  the 
ship's  purser  be  sent  to  Norwich  to  select  provisions,  and  re- 
turned home.  Young  Samuel  Cooper,  nephew  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  Boston  clergyman,  was  the  Alliance9 s 
purser.  Barry  dispatched  him  to  Norwich,  cautioning  him  to  be 
wary  of  Mumford.  The  lad's  report  arrived  on  the  frigate  on 
May  23.  The  pork  was  good;  the  beef  but  "middling."  He 
could  not  have  the  pork  unless  he  took  the  beef  as  well.  Mr. 
Mumford  thought  some  good  beef  would  be  available  by  the 
middle  of  June.  What  should  he  do?  Several  hours  later  an- 
other note  came  from  him.  He  hoped  the  Captain  could  come  to 
Norwich,  which  was  more  agreeable  than  New  London. 

"Both  Mf  Mountford  &  MF  Rowlands  Houses  are  finished 
withinside,"  he  wrote  in  wonder,  "and  they  live  at  home." 

"I  wish  you  to  lett  it  Stand  untill  to  Morrow,"  Barry  replied 
promptly,  "&  I  will  Come  up." 

Reporting  the  same  day  to  Robert  Morris,  the  Captain  said 
he  was  having  greater  difficulties  getting  the  ship  in  order  than 
Re  had  anticipated.  He  was  being  hard  put  to  it  for  lack  of  men, 
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and  believed  he  should  get  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  Philadel- 
phia or  Boston.  There  were  three  British  frigates  cruising  off 
the  harbor,  and  he  might  be  bottled  up.  If  Mr.  Morris  would 
send  him  a  Philadelphia  pilot,  and  get  Governor  Trumbull,  of 
Connecticut,  to  permit  impressments,  it  might  facilitate  his  de- 
parture. The  idea  of  Connecticut  impressments  had  come  to 
him  upon  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Trumbull,  asking  that  the 
Alliance  drive  some  privateers  away  from  the  coast  off  New 
Haven.  He  wrote  the  Governor  his  regrets.  He  could  not  leave 
port  without  orders  from  Morris,  and  the  ship  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  go  to  sea,  having  neither  water,  pro-visions,  nor  her  full 
complement. 

On  May  24,  the  Captain  went  up  to  Norwich.  The  situation 
as  to  provisions  was  just  as  the  purser  had  described  it.  Mum- 
ford  was  full  of  promises,  but  no  performance.  Barry  gave  the 
agent  an  indent  of  slops  desired,  but  without  much  hope  of 
seeing  it  filled.  Whether  he  was  impressed  with  the  agent's 
house,  "finished  withinside,"  we  do  not  know.  But  he  was  im- 
pressed with  Joseph  Howland,  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  How- 
land  &  Coit,  whose  character  was  far  different  from  Mum- 
ford's,  and  who  owned  the  other  home  that  had  so  awed  Purser 
Cooper.  The  visit  with  Howland  was  a  bright  spot  in  an  other- 
wise unpleasant  trip. 


Orders  from  Robert  Morris  and  letters  from  M.  de  la  Luzerne 
and  John  Brown  arrived  on  May  29.  As  usual,  the  former  as- 
sumed the  Alliance  ready  for  sea,  and  had  a  mission  for  her.  At 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  lay  the  French  frigate  L'Emerdd. 
She  was  destined  to  convoy  supply  ships  from  Boston  to  Cape 
Franfois.  Barry  should  join  her,  placing  himself  under  her 
commander,  the  Chevalier  de  Quesny.  In  conclusion,  Morris 
was  a  bit  disappointed  the  Captain  had  not  given  him  a  clearer 
picture  of  conditions  on  the  Alliance. 

Barry  knew  all  about  the  frigate  at  Providence,  and  had 
heard  M.  de  Quesny  did  not  hold  a  captain's  rank.  Morris's 
orders  grated,  and  his  reply  was  not  couched  in  diplomatic 
terms.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  give  a  better  account  of  his 
proceedings,  but  there  was  "Nothing  Wanting  on  my  Side." 
He  had  not  neglected  business.  How  could  he,  when  there  was 
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nothing  to  divert  him,  unless  "to  Spin  Street  Yarn  which  I 
never  was  led  to."  His  opinions  of  the  Continental  agent  and 
New  London  were  expressed  in  several  sentences : 

"I  have  pressed  Mr  Mumford  ever  since  my  arrival  here  to 
get  me  what  Stores  I  wanted,  but  all  I  have  had  from  him  is 
fair  Promises — In  Short  there  is  no  one  here  that  I  See  Cares 
a  Curse  for  any  tiling  but  their  own  Interest — I  have  not  seen 
Mf  Mumford  here  this  Ten  Days — £  I  think  you  need  not  ex- 
pect any  thing  from  him  unless  he  has  Some  Self  Views  in  it." 

He  would  obey  orders  and  join  the  French  frigate,  but  it 
would  be  many  days  before  he  could  do  so.  Had  Mr.  Morris 
considered  the  French  officer's  rank?  If  M.  de  Quesny  was  but 
a  lieutenant,  surely  he  should  not  be  expected  to  take  a  subordi- 
nate post. 

"I  Should  Rather  Suppose  that  the  Honb!e  Robert  Morris 
would  be  more  tender  of  the  Rank  of  a  Continental  Cap!/5 
Barry  wrote,  "as  their  Rank  &  honor  is  all  they  expect,  or  at 
least  all  I  have  got  for  Serving  my  Country." 

That  conclusion  was  a  strong  reminder  of  his  five  years  of 
service  without  pay.  Morris  could  like  it  or  not.  The  Captain 
was  mad.  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Quesny  expressing 
hopes  of  joining  him,  but  not  until  the  Alliance  got  a  new 
bowsprit. 

Then  he  turned  to  M.  de  la  Luzerne's  letter.  The  latter 
wanted  to  know  about  the  claret  and  small  box  shipped  on  the 
frigate.  Barry  was  contrite.  While  he  had  been  negligent  in 
writing,  he  could  assure  his  Excellency  the  claret  was  carefully 
stored,  and  the  small  box  in  safe  custody,  awaiting  delivery  to 
the  proper  person. 

John  Brown's  letter  was  a  chatty  epistle,  a  welcome  relief  to 
the  hard-pressed  Captain.  Mrs.  Barry  was  well,  and  considered 
journeying  to  New  London,  but  waited  until  she  had  more 
definite  news  of  her  husband's  plans.  A  wagon  was  being  dis- 
patched to  receive  the  goods.  Perhaps  Brown  would  accompany 
it,  as  Mr.  Morris  had  talked  of  sending  him  to  help  get  the 
Alliance  to  sea.  It  gave  him  the  "highest  gratification55  to  hear 
of  his  friend's  arrival. 

Barry  laid  the  letter  aside  and  turned  to  more  urgent  mat- 
ters. One  was  to  implore  James  Nicholson  to  expedite  the  boats, 
bowsprit,  spars,  etc.  Another  was  to  reprimand  Dr.  "Linn  for 
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neglect  of  the  sick.  This  brought  a  tart  retort  from  the  sur- 
geon, who  would  be  happy  to  retire,  "and  perhaps  you  may 
find  a  person  who  will  Suit  you  better."  As  May  ended,  the 
Captain  wrote  to  Washington,  asking  him  to  have  exchanged 
or  paroled  his  Tory  brother-in-law,  William  Austin.  The  latter 
had  been  captured  on  a  merchant  vessel  bound  from  Tortola  to 
New  York. 

The  wagon  from  John  Brown  rumbled  into  New  London  on 
June  4s.  It  would  not  hold  all  the  goods.  Barry  decided  to  leave 
one  large  bale  in  Mumford's  warehouse,  and  substitute  a  smaE 
trunk  of  his  own,  directed  to  Sarah.  He  wrote  Brown  about  it, 
and  discoursed  at  considerable  length  upon  his  tribulations. 
He  had  Mumf ord's  receipt  for  the  remaining  bale,  but  "I  wood 
not  trust  him  farther  than  I  could  see  him."  Writing  about 
Mumford  provoked  thoughts  on  Connecticut — "I  never  was 
in  such  a  damb  country  in  my  life."  His  real  disgust  was  with 
Morris  for  ordering  him  to  join  the  French  frigate.  This  fellow 
de  Quesny  was  not  even  a  lieutenant,  he  had  learned,  but  the 
French  equivalent  for  a  midshipman.  To  Brown,  he  poured  out 
his  soul: 

"Mr.  Morris  must  be  unacquainted  with  his  rank  or  he  must 
think  me  a  drol  kind  of  a  feflow  to  be  commanded  by  a  Mid- 
shipman. I  can  assure  you  I  dont  fed  myself  so  low  a  Com- 
m[ander]  as  to  brook  to  such  orders  ...  I  shall  write  Mr.  M. 
To  morrow  on  the  subjt  I  suppose  he  will  be  much  offended.  I 
assure  you  all  tJio  I  serve  the  country  for  nothing  I  am  de- 
termined that  no  midshipman  in  any  service  shall  command  me 
let  him  be  a  Chev  or  what  he  will." 

The  letter  to  Morris  was  forthcoming  on  June  5.  Barry  re- 
viewed his  situation  .  .  .  still  no  bowsprit  nor  spars  .  .  .  one 
recruit  in  sixteen  days  at  the  rendezvous  .  .  .  not  sixty  "actual 
working  people"  in  the  crew.  Then  he  tackled  the  matter  of 
M.  de  Quesny.  He  supposed  Morris  unacquainted  with  that 
gentleman's  true  rank. 

"I  should  be  happy  to  Serve  you  &  my  Country,"  he  con- 
tinued, "&  I  really  think  I  have  done  it  with  some  Reputation, 
but,"  and  here  came  a  veiled  threat,  "I  should  be  verry  Sorry 
to  loose  it  at  this  hour,  in  Short  I  flatter  myself  Mf  Morris  is 
too  much  my  friend  to  wish  it." 

That  day,  the  British  frigates  off  New  London  showed  signs 
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of  ascending  the  Thames.  Barry  contemplated  taking  the 
Alliance  farther  up  the  river,  but  the  alarm  blevr  over.  He  was 
still  nervous  over  this  scare  when  a  nasty  letter  arrived  from 
Governor  Hancock,  demanding  a  Bostonian  impressed  at 
L'Orient,  and  threatening  legal  action.  Barry's  rage  was 
poured  out  in  a  burning  reply  : 

"A  few  Lines  from  you  would  have  answered  the  ends  of  the 
threatning  Letter  I  have  Receiv'd  Be  assured  that  I  will  take 
Care  to  walk  so  upright  that  a  Request  from  a  Friend  will 
answer  the  same  as  a  threat.55 

Meanwhile,  the  lumber  had  been  received  from  James  Nichol- 
son, followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  bowsprit  and  spars.  The  two 
boats  would  not  be  completed  for  several  weeks.  On  June  13, 
Barry  wrote  M.  de  Quesny.  He  was  ready  except  for  men,  and 
saw  no  prospects  of  getting  them.  As  enemy  frigates  were  off 
Rhode  Island  as  well  as  New  London,  there  was  no  chance  of 
the  Alliance  joining  L'Emerald.  That  day  Lieutenant  of 
Marines  Morris  returned  from  Philadelphia.  The  only  word  he 
brought  from  Robert  Morris  was  that  no  Philadelphia  pilot 
was  available. 

**I  am  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,"  Barry  complained. 
"In  short,  I  dont  know  what  to  do." 

Four  days  later,  his  officers  gave  him  his  answer.  They  sent 
him  a  formal  notice  that  "as  officers  in  our  Countrys  Service, 
we  think  that  the  Ship  aught  not  to  go  to  Sea  without  one  hun- 
dred more  men."  The  Captain  was  in  agreement  with  them. 
Through  death  and  desertion,  the  complement  had  dwindled 
to  220.  He  had  hinted  a  few  days  before  to  Brown  that  "I 
think  I  shall  shortly  see  you  in  Phi?"  To  Robert  Morris,  on 
June  12,  he  had  written  that  "I  hope  you  will  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  "visit  Philadelphia."  Now  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  act. 
On  June  18,  he  set  off  for  the  one  place  where  he  knew  he  could 
find  seamen  willing  to  serve  with  him — his  own  home  city. 


Sarah  Barry,  a  bit  stouter  and  more  matronly,  wept  with 
joy  when  the  Captain  rode  up  to  the  Austin  homestead  around 
noon  on  Sunday,  June  23.  "My  little  Girl,"  as  Barry  affec- 
tionately called  her,  had  been  on  the  point  of  joining  him  at 
New  London,  fearful  he  might  sail  on  a  cruise  and  prolong  the 
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separation.  With  no  business  to  be  transacted  on  the  Sabbath, 
they  had  an  undisturbed  afternoon  and  evening  during  which 
John  Brown  dropped  in.  The  latter  was  considerably  elated 
over  the  fact  that  "the  Marine  business  is  all  placed  in  my 
hands,"  under  Morris's  direction.  He  assured  the  Captain  also 
there  would  be  no  difficulties  with  Morris  over  coming  home 
without  orders. 

So  it  developed,  when,  on  Monday  morning,  Barry  presented 
himself  at  the  Marine  office.  Morris  was  genuinely  glad  to  see 
him,  and  hear  personally  of  the  troubles  in  New  London.  Be- 
fore the  interview  ended,  the  Captain  had  accomplished  all  ob- 
jectives he  had  in  mind:  release  from  the  order  to  join  the 
French  frigate  at  Providence,  permission  to  open  a  recruiting 
rendezvous  in  Philadelphia,  and  promise  of  a  free  and  unre- 
stricted cruise. 

The  rendezvous  was  opened  that  week  and  flourished.  Hugh 
Smith,  a  navy  master's  mate,  was  assigned  to  conduct  it.  The 
magic  of  Barry's  name  brought  in  good  men — seamen,  lands- 
men and  marines — and  seventeen  stout  fellows  were  signed  up 
before  the  month  ended. 

Early  in  July,  the  old  matter  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
bobbed  up.  A  Congressional  committee  was  investigating  it 
from  all  angles,  and  one  of  these  was  the  question  of  the  AUi- 
ance's  convoy.  Barry  was  called  in  for  examination,  and  related 
the  whole  story ;  how  he  and  Laurens  had  examined  some  of  the 
goods;  how  Jonathan  Williams  had  suspected  fraud  in  her 
loading ;  how  M.  de  Galatheau  had  missed  his  original  convoy, 
and  had  been  most  dilatory  in  sailing  with  the  Alliance,  and 
how,  in  Barry's  opinion,  the  French  captain  deliberately  had 
separated  from  him  in  mid-ocean.  The  Captain's  recitation  was 
from  memory,  so  he  suggested  that,  when  he  returned  to  New 
London,  he  forward  a  copy  of  the  pages  of  his  log  book  dealing 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Indiaman,  and  a  letter  from 
Captain  William  Robeson  confirming  his  charge  of  deliberate 
desertion.  The  committee  agreed,  and,  on  July  15,  transmitted 
its  report  to  Congress  with  a  resolution  providing  that  a  tran- 
script of  his  testimony  be  sent  to  the  Captain  at  New  London 
to  be  read,  corrected,  sworn  to  and  returned. 

The  day  before,  Sunday,  July  14,  after  another  of  those 
farewells  so  poignant  to  Sarah,  John  Barry  had  set  off  for 
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Connecticut.  An  hour  later,  fifty  hands,  the  number  raised  at 
the  rendezvous,  had  marched  off  under  Master's  Mate  Smith, 
also  bound  for  the  frigate. 

6hl  am  sorry  there  are  not  a  few  more  of  them,"  Barry  had 
told  Morris  in  a  final  call  at  the  Marine  office,  "but  I  will  be 
tolerably  well  manned,  and  shall  proceed  to  sea  without  delay." 

Several  days  later,  on  his  northern  route,  he  called  upon 
Washington  at  army  headquarters  at  Yerplanck's  Point,  New 
York.  He  had  not  seen  his  Excellency  in  more  than  a  year. 
Washington  inquired  particularly  about  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  and  the  Captain  could  report  the  latter's  health 
good  when  they  had  parted  in  L'Orient.  The  Commander-in- 
chief  also  spoke  regretfully  of  his  inability  to  exchange  Wil- 
liam Austin  at  present,  but  had  instructed  the  Commissary  of 
Prisoners  to  treat  the  Tory  brother-in-law  with  every  con- 
sideration. 


Letters  from  Ireland — the  first  definite  word  from  his  family 
since  the  outbreak  of  war — were  awaiting  Barry  when  he 
reached  New  London,  on  July  20.  Their  exact  contents  we  can- 
not be  sure  of,  but,  apparently,  they  contained  word  of  the 
death  of  his  parents,  and  the  destitute  situation  of  his  two  sis- 
ters, Margaret  Howlin  and  Eleanor  Hayes,  and  their  little 
families. 

"They  are  really  very  moving  to  me,"  the  Captain  wrote  to 
Nathaniel  Tracy,  at  Boston,  who  had  forwarded  the  letters. 
He  asked  Tracy  to  arrange  for  payment  of  twenty  guineas 
annually  to  the  unfortunates,  and  suggested  the  money  be 
cleared  through  London  bankers. 

The  Alliance  virtually  was  ready  for  her  cruise.  All  repairs 
had  been  made,  the  new  bowsprit  installed,  and  the  two  boats 
received  from  Nicholson  and  stowed  upon  the  spare  spars  in 
the  waist.  Mumford,  however,  had  "behaved  very  111"  during 
Barry's  absence,  refusing  to  supply  the  officers  with  their 
stores.  Much  to  the  Captain's  disgust.  Brown's  wagon  had  not 
yet  departed,  another  item  chargeable  to  the  Continental 
agent's  negligence.  The  delay  gave  him  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  load  M.  de  la  Luzerne's  wine  and  a  *Vash  kettle  full  of 
claret"  for  Sarah.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  about  it,  and  admon- 
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ished  her  gently  against  a  tendency  toward  solitude  which  he 
had  observed  during  his  Philadelphia  stay. 

"It  is  clever  to  visit  ones  friends  now  and  then,"  he  pointed 
out  to  her,  "besides  it  is  helpful  to  good  health." 

While  awaiting  sea  stores,  he  found  tribulations  on  board  no 
way  lessened.  He  had  endured  nothing  but  trouble  since  his 
arrival  in  New  London,  he  confided  to  a  friend;  "Not  a  Mo- 
ments Peace  or  Rest  but  while  I  was  absent."  Difficulties  before 
the  Philadelphia  visit  had  been  chiefly  with  enlisted  men ;  after- 
wards, with  officers  and  warrant  officers.  Lieutenant  of  Marines 
William  Morris  had  chosen  the  period  of  his  absence  to  resign, 
pleading  business  necessity.  Although  Morris  left  a  letter  com- 
plimenting the  Captain  for  his  "friendship  for  the  Service  of 
your  Country,"  Barry  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  insincere 
adulation,  particularly  as  the  lieutenant  had  not  accounted  for 
money  used  to  defray  his  expenses  to  and  from  Philadelphia 
while  acting  as  a  messenger  in  May  and  June. 

"I  have  return'd  him  a  Deserter  from  the  Ship,"  the  Captain 
wrote  Robert  Morris,  "&  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  appro- 
bation." 

Captain  Parke  chose  that  inopportune  moment  to  recom- 
mend a  new  lieutenant  of  marines,  advancing  the  argument 
that  marine  officers  seldom  left  the  ship  and  sea,  and,  hence, 
were  "a  protection  over  Prisoners."  Inasmuch  as  Parke  and 
Lieutenant  Elwood  had  already  irritated  Barry  by  going 
ashore  whenever  they  saw  fit,  the  Captain  lashed  back  at  Parke 
with  the  statement  that  every  good  friend  of  his  country  on 
board  was  a  guard  against  prisoners,  "but  I  dont  think  the 
name  of  a  L*  of  Marines  adds  anything  to  it,  especially  such  of 
them  as  is  Seldom  on  board."  He  was  determined,  said  he,  they 
would  stay  on  board  hereafter,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  Alliance 
already  had  too  many  marine  officers. 

In  tiie  same  angry  frame  of  mind,  he  received  and  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Surgeon  Linn,  promoting  Chaplain  Geagan 
to  the  post  Linn  had  vacated. 

"I  thought  it  best  to  get  clear  of  him,"  the  Captain  com- 
mented later,  "as  my  desire  is  to  keep  a  quiet  Ship." 

Then  the  ship's  carpenter  ran  away,  and,  Barry  was  con- 
fident, had  "Defrauded  the  Public  of  a  Vast  deal  of  Property." 
The  deserter  had  been  one  of  fourteen  married  men  on  board 
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from  Boston  whose  Drives  had  been  advanced  two  months'  pay 
through  the  Captain's  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Small  wonder, 
Barry  wrote  Thomas  Russell,  the  Deputy  Agent  of  Marine  for 
New  England,  asking  that,  as  a  special  favor,  the  carpenter,  if 
he  returned  to  Boston,  be  "apprehended  &  Lodged  in  Goal  as 
a  Deserter." 

Five  Continental  naval  officers  from  Connecticut,  all  on 
leave  of  absence,  descended  upon  New  London,  on  Saturday, 
July  27,  to  sit  as  a  court  martial  upon  the  three  mutineers. 
They  were  Captains  Elisha  Hinman  and  Seth  Harding  and 
three  lieutenants.  The  trial  lasted  through  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day. McDaniel  was  sentenced  to  eighty  lashes,  Jennings,  to 
thirty-nine,  and  Anderson,  to  twenty.  The  sentence  was  carried 
out  at  the  gangway  next  morning,  with  the  crew,  now  number- 
ing about  260,  mustered  for  the  brutal  ceremony.  When  the 
eat-o-nine-tails  had  descended  upon  the  bare  backs  for  its  total 
of  139  lashes,  Barry  restored  McDaniel  and  Jennings  to  duty, 
but  discharged  Anderson  into  the  custody  of  the  army  to  be 
returned  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  where  he  had  originally 
entered. 

Contrary  winds  delayed  departure.  In  the  interim,  the  Cap- 
tain wrote  to  friends — John  Coffin  Jones  at  Boston,  and 
Joseph  Howland  at  Norwich — giving  each  power  of  attorney 
for  prizes  he  might  send  into  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut. 
Then  a  final  note  to  Morris :  "I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you  that  I  sail  to  Morrow  with  a  Good  Ships  Company,  &  I 
hope  ere  Long  you  will  hear  from  me." 

On  August  3,  the  Alliance  slipped  her  moorings  and  dropped 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  John  Barry  left  New  Lon- 
don and  Connecticut  and,  particularly,  Thomas  Mumf ord,  be- 
hind him  without  a  vestige  of  regret. 


XIX. 
A  CRUISE  AND  A  CRISIS 


THROUGH  a  hot,  stagnant  night,  the  Alliance  lay  becalmed  in 
New  London  harbor  mouth.  With  dawn,  of  August  4,  1782,  a 
fine  breeze  sprang  up  out  of  the  northwest.  The  frigate  weighed 
and  stood  out — Fisher's  island  to  port — and  John  Barry,  with 
an  appreciative  eye  on  the  great  spread  of  canvas  overhead, 
felt  his  spirits  rise  to  the  lift  of  her  through  the  choppy  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Auspicious  was  the  start  of  this,  his  third  cruise  in  the  Alii- 
ance.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  he  had  a  prize.  True,  she 
was  nothing  of  great  moment — a  brigantine  laden  with  lumber 
and  fish — but  a  good  augury  for  the  future  none  the  less.  He 
took  her  off  the  point  of  Plumb  Island,  and  found  that,  but  two 
days  before,  she  had  been  American  property — the  Adventure, 
owned  in  Rhode  Island  and  cut  out  of  Narragansett  bay  by  a 
British  privateer.  Her  late  captor  was  visible  off  to  the  east- 
ward, which  expedited  the  manner  in  which  she  was  manned 
by  Midshipman  Thomas  Foster  and  "three  Indifferent  hands/' 
and  ordered  for  New  London. 

"The  Cargo  is  not  very  valuable,''  wrote  Barry  to  John 
Brown,  "but  it  is  making  a  Beginning." 

The  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  privateer,  while  carrying 
them  well  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  was  unavailing.  The 
Captain  soon  abandoned  the  chase,  and  ordered  the  frigate's 
course  to  the  southward.  His  destination  was  the  old  cruising 
ground  of  the  Lexington — the  waters  around  Bermuda.  Enemy 
double-deckers  were  not  apt  to  be  in  that  vicinity,  and  of  frig- 
ates he  had  no  fears. 

Six  days  later,  well  along  on  his  way,  he  bagged  his  next 
prize.  She  was  the  schooner  Polly,  Samuel  Tufts  master,  from 
Bermuda  to  Halifax,  with  a  cargo  of  little  value — Brown 
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sugar,  molasses,  onions  and  limes.  Barry  sent  Midshipman 
Simon  Sprague  and  a  prize  crew  in  her  to  Boston.  Again  he 
wrote  to  Brown,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  could 
enthuse  about  his  crew. 

"I  have  the  Satisfaction  &  I  am  Sure  it  will  give  you  pleas- 
ure," he  penned,  "when  I  tell  you  I  have  a  good  healthy  Ships 
Company,  much  beyond  my  expectation.  My  Jaunt  to  Phila- 
delphia was  of  Great  Service  in  the  Manning  Way  ...  I  hope 
ere  Long  to  give  a  better  Ace?  to  you." 

On  August  19,  with  Bermuda  over  the  bow  a  few  miles  ahead, 
the  Alliance  hoisted  English  colors,  and  eased  slowly  in  toward 
St.  George's  harbor.  Barry  had  a  plan.  Its  execution  required 
a  pilot.  So  he  proceeded  to  decoy  one  on  board.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult. Presuming  the  Alliance  a  British  frigate,  a  boat  came  off 
immediately.  Not  until  it  was  too  late  to  escape  did  its  occu- 
pants detect  the  deception.  When  the  pilot  came  on  board, 
Barry  reassured  him. 

"No  harm  will  befall  you  if  you  keep  us  off  the  reefs,"  he 
explained,  ''but  run  us  aground,  and  you're  a  dead  man." 

With  some  one  at  the  helm  familiar  with  the  channels,  the 
Captain  could  cruise  close  in.  For  several  days,  the  Alliance 
circled  the  island.  Several  vessels  were  pursued,  and  one  of 
them,  later  identified  as  the  eighteen-gun  privateer  Experi- 
ment, got  into  St.  George's  only  after  a  stirring  chase.  This 
was  not  securing  results,  and  Barry  began  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  his  procedure.  On  August  23,  he  put  Samuel  Tufts, 
late  master  of  the  Polly,  on  the  pilot  boat,  and  sent  him  into  St. 
George's.  Tufts  had  signed  a  parole,  promising  upon  his  honor 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  American  prisoners.  With  him  went  a 
letter  from  Barry  to  the  Governor  of  Bermuda. 

Unless  every  American  prisoner  was  sent  promptly  on  board 
the  Alliance,  he,  John  Barry  Esquire,  proposed  to  blockade 
the  harbor  of  St.  George's  for  three  weeks.  Let  the  Governor 
take  heed,  because  the  whole  naval  force  in  the  harbor  was  in- 
sufficient to  cope  with  the  Continental  frigate  under  the  said 
John  Barry's  command. 

Whether  the  threat  would  have  succeeded  is  hard  to  say.  On 
the  morning  of  August  25,  a  small  sloop  was  observed  coming 
out  toward  the  Alliance.  She  may  have  had  released  Americans 
on  board.  Nobody  will  ever  know,  because,  just  then,  the 
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frigate  went  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  two  vessels  fleeing  away  to 
the  westward.  One  was  captured,  or,  rather,  recaptured,  for 
she  was  a  Connecticut  sloop,  the  Fortune,  which  had  been  taken 
nine  days  before  by  the  British  privateer  Hawk.  From  Manas- 
sah  Short,  her  original  master  who  had  been  left  on  board, 
Barry  learned  she  had  been  bound  from  Stonington  to  Marti- 
nico.  He  took  off  the  prize  crew,  and  left  Short  in  command, 
instructing  him  to  deliver  the  sloop  to  the  Continental  agent  at 
Cape  Francois,  Hispaniola.  Meanwhile,  the  other  quarry,  which 
was  the  selfsame  privateer  Hawk,  made  good  her  escape. 

Until  August  30,  the  frigate  continued  the  fruitless  cruising. 
That  day,  to  the  westward  of  Bermuda,  they  spoke  a  brig  from 
Guadaloupe  to  Rhode  Island.  She  had  interesting  intelligence. 
A  large  merchant  fleet  had  sailed  from  Jamaica  for  England, 
on  July  25.  Barry  pondered  this  news.  The  Jamaica  fleet 
would  be  well  convoyed,  but  there  were  always  possibilities  of 
picking  up  vessels  that  strayed  from  protection.  Regardless  of 
that,  the  waters  around  Bermuda  were  proving  profitless.  He 
summarized  his  decision  thus : 

"Finding  the  prizes  I  had  taken  of  little  value  either  to  my- 
self or  country,  and  in  all  likelihood  should  be  obliged  to  return 
into  port  for  want  of  men,  was  determined  to  alter  my  cruising 
ground." 

Running  northeastward,  and  without  again  making  Ber- 
muda, the  Captain  headed  the  Alliance  for  the  Newfoundland 
banks.  That,  he  knew,  would  be  the  probable  course  of  the 
Jamaica  fleet.  On  the  way,  on  September  7,  he  picked  up  his 
fourth  prize,  the  whaling  brig  Somerset,  Theodore  Brock  mas- 
ter, out  of  Nantucket.  Unfortunately  for  the  whaler,  Brock 
had  failed  to  conceal  a  pass  of  protection  issued  by  Admiral 
Digby,  British  commander  at  New  York,  The  tell-tale  paper 
sealed  her  fate.  Barry  sent  the  Somerset  into  Boston  as  a  prize 
and  continued  his  course.  Three  days  later,  he  entered  the 
Newfoundland  banks,  and  on  September  18,  happened  upon  a 
crippled  British  merchant  brig.  From  her  master  came  elec- 
trifying news. 

The  Jamaica  fleet  was  not  far  ahead  to  the  eastward! 

Better  than  that,  it  was  demoralized,  shattered  and  scattered 
by  a  terrific  storm  that  had  raged  over  the  North  Atlantic  for 
two  days !  The  brig's  crew  had  tales  of  vessels  foundering,  of 
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convoying  ships-of-the-line  dismasted,  of  merchantmen  wallow- 
ing helplessly  in  the  troughs  of  huge  waves.  Barry  had  felt  the 
edge  of  the  blow.  He  could  believe  the  whole  story.  That  night, 
under  jury  masts,  the  prize  brig  limped  for  Boston,  but  was 
recaptured  enroute.  On  the  Alliance,,  men  visioned  rich  prizes 
as  the  frigate  ploughed  eastward  through  mounting  seas. 


"Foul  Weather  Tom"  was  the  nickname  bestowed,  and  aptly 
so,  upon  Thomas  Graves,  admiral  commanding  the  convoy,  who 
had  conducted  eighty-eight  sail  of  merchantmen  out  of  Jamaica 
in  July.  In  the  British  escort  were  nine  ships-of-the-line  and  a 
frigate.  Five  of  the  former  had  once  been  French,  all  captured 
in  April  during  the  Battle  of  the  Saints.  Numbered  among 
them  was  the  great  10-i  gun  behemoth  Ville  de  Paris,  once 
proud  flagship  of  the  Count  de  Grasse. 

Upon  this  fleet,  which  Graves  took  by  the  northern  route  to 
avoid  Spanish  and  French  squadrons  in  the  West  Indies,  de- 
scended, on  September  16,  the  worst  storm  that  had  swept  the 
region  south  of  Cape  Sable  in  decades.  Within  three  days,  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  British  navy  was  written  into 
history.  The  giant  Ville  de  Paris  and  the  Centaur  and  Glorieux, 
of  seventy-four  guns  each,  sank  with  all  on  board.  The  Caton, 
of  sixty-four  guns,  and  the  Pallas  frigate  staggered  off  to 
Halifax ;  the  Ardent,  of  sixty-four  guns,  clear  back  to  Jamaica. 
One  ship,  the  Canada,  of  seventy-four  guns,  reached  England. 
The  Ramillies,  Graves's  flagship,  also  of  seventy-four  guns,  was 
abandoned  on  the  point  of  foundering,  the  admiral,  officers  and 
crew  distributing  themselves  among  a  half-dozen  battered  mer- 
chantmen* 

The  merchant  fleet  was  blown  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
Thirteen  went  down-  Dozens  of  others  were  dismasted.  Not  a 
vessel  but  suffered  serious  damage.  The  final  toll  in  human  lives 
was  some  3,500  British  tars. 


Into  the  area  where  the  storm  had  wrought  such  havoc, 
Barry  sailed  the  Alliance,  masthead  lookouts  peering  eagerly 
ahead  for  first  signs  of  Jamaicamen.  About  them  on  the  turbu- 
lent waters  were  mute  evidences  of  tragedy — puncheons,  ma- 
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hogany  logs,  masts,  spars,  hencoops,  floating  debris  of  all 
descriptions.  The  men  began  to  wonder  whether  the  great  blow 
had  destroyed  the  entire  fleet. 

On  September  2-i  came  the  encouraging  cry  from  aloft  of 
"Sail  ho!"  Two  merchant  ships — the  Britannia,  Buchanan 
master,  and  Anna,  Peterson  master — were  taken  ere  nightfall. 
Both  were  battered  but  tight,  their  cargoes  of  rum,  sugar, 
coffee  and  logwood  undamaged.  From  them  came  more  stories 
to  corroborate  those  gathered  from  the  crew  of  the  previously 
captured  brig.  They  had  seen  one  of  the  ships-of-the-line 
founder,  and  had  been  powerless  to  help.  Their  morale  had  been 
shot  to  pieces  by  their  experiences.  Masters,  mates  and  men 
welcomed  captivity  on  the  staunch  Alliance  to  remaining  longer 
on  their  disabled  vessels. 

Three  days  later,  the  large  snow  Commerce,  Sims  master, 
was  added  to  the  prize  list.  From  her  came  definite  word  of  the 
fate  of  Admiral  Graves's  flagship.  On  the  Commerce  were  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  Ramillies,  who  described  how  the  seventy- 
four  had  gone  down. 

Dawn  of  September  28  disclosed  a  dismasted  ship  ahead.  She 
was  the  Kingston,  Reed  master.  Upon  her  also  were  a  few  of 
the  crew  of  the  Ramillies.  She  was  the  ninth  and  final  prize  of 
the  cruise.  By  then  the  Alliance  was  midway  across  the  Atlantic. 

Short  of  water,  loaded  with  prisoners,  and  with  the  wind  still 
blowing  fresh  westerly,  John  Barry  gave  over  any  thought  of 
returning  to  an  American  port.  He  had  expectations  of  falling 
in  with  more  of  the  scattered  fleet  if  he  continued  his  present 
course. 

"I  thought  it  best  to  proceed  to  France,"  he  explained  later, 
'Vith  a  determined  view  to  get  those  [prizes]  I  already  had 
taken  in  safe." 

Repairs  to  the  Kingston  took  time.  It  was  late  that  day  be- 
fore the  fleet  could  get  under  way.  Prizemasters  were  given  de- 
tailed instructions  as  to  signals  to  be  observed.  In  case  of 
separation,  each  vessel  was  to  make  for  L'Orient.  Particularly 
interesting  was  the  Captain's  injunction  against  capture.  The 
original  ship's  papers  were  in  the  hands  of  each  prizemaster. 

"In  Case  of  falling  in  with  any  of  ye  [British]  fleet,"  Barry 
directed  them,  "Personate  the  Captn.  &  go  by  your  Papers, 
taking  Care  to  keep  these  Orders  &  my  Signals  private." 
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Fortunately,  such  a  ruse  was  unnecessary*  Despite  some  bad 
weather,  the  four  merchantmen  hung  close  by  the  Alliance. 
Only  once  was  there  trouble.  That  was  on  the  snow  Commerce 
about  October  1.  Four  seamen  of  the  prize  crew  proposed  to 
several  captive  hands  left  on  board  to  seize  the  vessel,  and  make 
for  a  British  port.  The  Britons  turned  informants,  and  the 
scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Barry  replaced  the  disloyal  men, 
on  October  3,  and  clapped  the  quartet  in  irons  on  the  frigate. 

Through  the  balance  of  the  cruise,  the  Captain  took  pains  to 
make  all  prisoners  comfortable.  The  officers  from  the  Ramillies 
were  accommodated  in  the  great  cabin.  They  were  most  grate- 
ful, as  was  attested  later  by  Lieutenant  John  Black  when 
exchanged. 

uOnce  for  all,35  wrote  Black,  "accept  my  thanks  for  the  gen- 
teel treatment  we  cast-away  dogs  received  on  board  the  Alli- 
ance. I  daresay  I  will  have  an  opportunity,  in  more  tranquel 
times  than  these,  to  assure  Capt?  Barry  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  him." 

The  masters  were  quartered  in  the  wardroom,  and  the  mates 
and  seamen  with  the  frigate's  petty  officers  and  hands  between 
decks.  Rations  to  prisoners  were  similar  to  those  given  the 
frigate's  crew.  This  unusual  hospitality,  Barry  felt  due  the  un- 
fortunates as  some  recompense  for  their  harrowing  experiences. 

October  wore  on  with  no  more  vessels  of  the  fleet  sighted. 
Instead,  the  Alliance  experienced  more  blowing  weather  and 
high  seas.  In  a  stiff  gale,  Barry  lost  "the  sails  of  the  head," 
and,  for  a  time,  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  head  itself. 
After  that,  he  turned  her  bow  into  the  southeast,  and  ran  for 
L'0rient3  his  prizes  in  company.  On  October  17,  the  frigate 
moored  off  the  Island  of  Groix,  and  the  Captain  exulted  a  bit 
as  he  observed  the  four  Jamaicamen  coming  to  anchor  beside 
him  in  the  roadstead. 


The  Alliance  had  not  been  the  only  vessel  to  reap  a  harvest 
among  the  defenceless  Jamaicamen.  Several  New  England 
privateers  had  happened  upon  the  floundering  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  had  sent  a  number  into  French  ports.  Franklin's 
nephew,  Jonathan  Williams,  Jr.,  estimated  the  total  at  sixteen. 
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He  and  Thomas  Barclay  were  in  L'Orient,  on  October  17, 
when  Barry  sent  word  of  his  arrival  at  Groix.  They  met  him 
at  the  pier,  when  the  frigate  came  up  past  Port  Louis  nest  day, 
and  the  Captain  was  rowed  ashore. 

Finding  Barclay  on  hand — he  had  been  absent  in  Holland,  it 
will  be  recalled,  when  the  Alliance  had  arrived  the  previous 
January — was  a  relief  to  Barry.  The  consul's  presence  should 
assure  prompt  repairs  to  the  frigate,  immediate  filling  of  all 
indents  for  provisions  and  slops,  and  rapid  disposal  of  prizes. 
The  Captain's  ambition  was  to  continue  his  cruise  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Hence,  he  placed  matters  in  Barclay's  hands, 
and  took  lodgings  in  L'Orient  for  what  he  hoped  would  be  a 
stay  of  not  more  than  ten  days.  He  had  put  the  four  prizes 
under  Lieutenant  Welch's  care,  and  sent  the  latter  on  board 
the  snow  Commerce.  Lieutenant  Fletcher  had  remained  as  senior 
officer  on  the  Alliance. 

A  lengthy  report  to  Robert  Morris  was  drafted,  on  October 
18.  It  described  the  cruise  in  some  detail,  and  approximated 
the  cargoes  on  board  the  Jamaicamen  he  had  taken  as  "about 
1200  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  400  hogsheads  of  rum." 

"After  repairing  the  damage  and  getting  what  the  ship  may 
want,"  he  told  Morris,  "I  shall  put  to  Sea  on  a  cruise." 

The  repairs,  he  learned  a  day  or  two  later  from  Barclay, 
were  going  to  take  longer  than  anticipated.  The  damage  to  the 
head  was  far  more  serious  than  had  been  imagined.  The  consul 
figured  better  than  two  weeks'  work  would  be  necessary.  More 
discouraging  was  the  report  on  the  prizes.  They  could  not  be 
sold  for  at  least  a  month — such  was  the  red  tape  surrounding 
condemnation  in  French  admiralty  courts.  That  would  not 
have  been  serious,  but  for  the  peace  rumors.  These  were  thick 
in  L'Orient.  Negotiations  were  under  way  in  Paris.  That  was  a 
known  fact.  Results  of  the  negotiations  were  matters  for  much 
speculation,  with  frequent  wild  reports,  all  without  any  founda- 
tion in  truth.  But  each  day's  delay  in  the  prize  sales  meant  a 
weakening  in  the  prize  market. 

The  peace  rumors  disturbed  Barry.  While  he  had  no  desire 
to  see  the  war  prolonged,  the  success  of  his  cruise  had  whetted 
his  appetite  for  its  continuance.  He  did  not  want  to  terminate 
the  Alliance's  services  in  the  harbor  of  L'Orient.  So  he  kept 
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pressing  Barclay  to  ever  greater  speed,  and  wrote  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  at  Paris,  seeking  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
reports. 

UI  am  sorry  to  give  you  Trouble,"  Barry's  letter  of  October 
28  read,  "but  it  would'  lay  me  under  particular  obligations  if 
you  have  any  thing  new  at  Court,  or  any  Expectations  of 
Peace  soon,  you  would  lett  me  know  it  as  I  sail  in  Ten  Days  on 
a  Cruize." 

Arrival  of  dispatches  from  America  by  the  well-armed  Con- 
tinental ship  General  Washington,  prompted  the  Captain  to 
make  a  second  appeal  to  the  Marquis  three  days  later.  The  dis- 
patches might  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations. 

"It  is  of  material  Consequence  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "to  know 
if  it  is  likely  we  shall  soon  have  peace  or  not." 

Joshua  Barney,  who  had  served  with  Barry  when  the  powder 
brig  Nancy  had  been  destroyed  off  the  Delaware  capes  in  the 
summer  of  1776,  was  the  commander  of  the  General  Washing- 
ton, and  had  been  ordered  to  deliver  his  dispatches  personally 
in  Paris.  To  Barney,  the  Captain  entrusted  the  letter  for 
Lafayette,  and  also  one  to  Franklin.  It  was  the  first  direct 
communication  Barry  had  made  to  the  Doctor.  He  excused 
himself  for  not  writing  earlier  on  the  ground  that  Barclay  had 
promised  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  "I  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  only  Troubling  your  Excellency  to  Write,  as  I  was  at 
that  time  in  Expectation  of  being  to  Sea  before  an  answer 
Could  Come  from  Paris,"  As  he  had  been  delayed,  and  as  the 
General  Washington  had  been  built  for  a  cruiser  and  could  not 
carry  goods,  he  had  a  suggestion  to  make.  Barney  had  ex- 
plained he  was  under  Franklin's  orders,  therefore,  Barry  urged 
upon  the  Doctor :  "If  you  mean  her  to  go  on  a  Cruize,  I  think 
you  would  render  Great  service  to  the  United  States  to  order 
her  out  with  the  Alliance." 

That  night  a  hurry  call  reached  the  frigate  for  Dr.  Geagan. 
The  Captain  was  desperately  ill  in  his  chamber  in  L'Orient.  He 
had  been  laid  flat  on  his  back  with  what  he  described  as  a  "bil- 
lious  fever" — the  first  of  a  series  of  asthmatic  attacks  that 
would  continue  throughout  his  life,  and,  ultimately,  cause  his 
death.  Surgeon  Geagan  doctored  him  faithfully,  but  for  five 
days  the  fever  continued  unabated.  When  it  broke,  on  Novem- 
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ber  5,  Barry  was  left  weak  and  helpless.  Ten  days  elapsed  be- 
fore he  could  crawl  from  his  bed. 

It  was  November  17  before  he  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  answer- 
ing a  letter  received  from  Lafayette  during  his  illness.  The 
Marquis  had  assured  him  that  peace  rumors  were  premature, 
and  had  invited  him  to  Paris  as  Madame  Lafayette  was  desirous 
of  renewing  the  acquaintanceship  begun  so  pleasantly  several 
years  ago  at  Bordeaux.  Puzzled  at  first,  the  Captain  realized 
the  reference  to  a  previous  meeting  must  relate  to  his  brother, 
Patrick.  He  took  his  pen  in  a  shaky  hand. 

"I  am  now  Sir  jest  able  to  write  you  a  few  Lines  to  thank  you 
for  the  Information  you  was  pleased  to  give  me,"  he  said.  "As 
for  going  to  Paris  this  time  it  is  out  of  my  Power,  as  the  Ship 
is  ready  to  sail,  only  waiting  for  my  Recovery."  Intending  to 
visit  Paris  some  day,  he  added,  "I  hope  to  have  the  Honor  of 
seeing  Lady  Fayette,  who  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  my  Brother  that  had  that  Honor  in  Bordeaux,  who 
is  since  lost  at  Sea." 

Two  more  letters  followed,  despite  the  Captain's  weakened 
condition.  One  was  to  Henry  Johnson,  former  Continental  cap- 
tain, who  was  at  Bordeaux,  and  who,  Barry  had  hoped,  might 
return  to  America  in  the  Alliance.  In  this  letter  is  disclosed  the 
kindly  humanity  of  John  Barry,  as  evinced  toward  his  first 
lieutenant. 

"Old  Welsh  [Hezekiah  Welch]  is  quite  superannuated,"  he 
explained,  "in  short  has  no  more  command  on  board  than  one 
of  the  smallest  Boys  on  the  Ship.  I  intend  to  leave  him  here  to 
take  charge  of  the  prizes,  &  then  lett  him  get  a  Passage  to 
Boston — in  short  I  always  pittied  him,  having  a  large  Family 
and  nothing  to  support  them,  was  determined  to  put  up  with 
him,  until  he  could  get  something  handsome  here.  Now  he  will 
receive  something  handsome  here,  he  may  carry  it  home  with 
him  &  do  as  well  for  himself  as  he  can — f or  he  is  not  fit  for  a 
Ship  of  War." 

The  other  letter,  to  an  old  friend,  Sam  White,  at  Nantes, 
conveyed  a  bit  of  news  Barry  had  learned  from  Joshua  Barney. 
Samuel  Nicholson,  in  September,  had  been  removed  from  the 
Decme,  at  Boston ;  the  command  of  her  given  to  John  Manly, 
and  her  name  changed  to  the  Hague. 

"A  Court  of  Inquiry  has  set  on  him  [Nicholson],"  Barry  ex- 
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plained,  "and  bro*  in  their  Verdict  that  he  ought  to  be  Try'd 
by  a  Court  Martial — enough  on  that  subject." 

It  is  too  bad  the  Captain  refrained  from  other  comments. 
We  know  what  he  thought  of  Sam  Nicholson.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  read  his  views.  Instead,  he  concluded  with 
prediction  of  early  departure:  <hThe  Alliance  is  ready  for  Sea 
only  waiting  her  Com.  to  gain  a  little  strength  to  step  on  board 
and  proceed  on  a  cruise,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  all  this  week." 

The  sick  man's  hopes  were  to  be  rudely  shattered  from  an 
unexpected  source. 


Entirely  innocuous  seemed  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  the 
Alliance,  which  Joseph  Eayers,  the  Captain's  clerk,  brought 
ashore  on  the  morning  of  November  18.  It  formally  appointed 
Barry  their  agent  in  the  matter  of  the  four  Jamaicamen,  au- 
thorized him  to  secure  the  prize  money,  and  to  dispose  of  each 
officer's  share  as  that  individual  might  direct. 

"We  would  wish  you  to  signify  to  us  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you 
to  accept  it,"  the  letter  concluded. 

Certainly  he  would  act  for  them,  the  Captain  replied,  but  he 
desired  more  specific  instructions.  How  much  money  did  each 
want  in  L'Orient,  and  what  were  their  desires  regarding  the 
balance?  He  needed  this  information  immediately,  "as  I  am 
Determined  to  sail  this  Week  if  Wind  and  Weather  Permit." 
A  postscript  to  lieutenant  Gardner  emphasized  his  intention. 
**You  will  send  all  the  Officers  on  shore  to  get  the  Remainder 
of  their  Stores  and  Sign  their  indents,"  it  read. 

The  promise  of  early  departure  brought  to  a  head  a  can- 
kering sore  which  had  been  eating  into  the  souls  of  the  officers 
ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  General  Washington.  Captain 
Parke  and  Lieutenant  Elwood,  of  the  marines,  and  Sailing 
Master  Buckley  had  served  in  the  Alliance  for  four  years; 
Lieutenants  Fletcher  and  Gardner  and  Purser  Cooper,  ever 
since  Barry  had  been  in  command,  and  Surgeon  Geagan,  for 
about  eleven  months.  In  that  period  each  had  received  very 
little  pay.  Until  October  they  had  been  content  with  a  promise 
made  by  Robert  Morris  that  wages  would  be  paid  as  soon  as 
money  was  available,  and  that  the  Continental  share  of  prizes 
taken  would  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  But  in  October 
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had  arrived  the  General  Washington,  which  Morris  had  pur- 
chased for  the  navy,  and  whose  officers  had  "rec?  considerable 
compensation." 

Emboldened  by  Barry's  agreement  to  act  as  their  prize 
agent,  the  seven  officers  saw  opportunity  to  enlist  him  further 
in  an  effort  to  secure  back  wages.  Had  the  letter  been  diplo- 
matically couched,  the  Captain  might  have  reacted  more  favor- 
ably. They  made  the  mistake,  however,  of  demanding  rather 
than  requesting,  and  the  additional  blunder  of  mis-quoting 
what  Barry  had  previously  told  them.  After  reciting  their 
grievance  and  Morris's  promise,  they  informed  the  Captain 
that  he  (Barry)  had  assured  them,  "that  if  we  went  into  any 
port  where  there  was  money  to  be  had  we  should  be  paid." 

"We  are  sensible  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  money  here,"  they 
continued,  "We  will  therefore  be  satisfyed  to  receive  Orders  on 
the  Consul, — them  being  accepted  by  him,  to  be  paid  on  our 
Order  in  three  four  or  five  Months — we  make  no  doubt  that  we 
can  get  credit  here  on  them  &  make  the  matter  easy  for  you. 
We  must  assure  you,  sir  that  we  expect  them  &  would  be  very 
happy  to  receive  an  Answer." 

Again  young  Bayers  was  the  messenger,  and  Barry  received 
the  letter  on  the  morning  of  November  19.  He  controlled  his 
indignation  admirably  as  he  read  it,  and  was  restrained,  but 
emphatic,  in  his  reply.  Its  contents,  he  said,  surprised  him. 
Since  he  had  commanded  the  Alliance,  he  had  taken  upon  him- 
self, without  orders,  "to  advance  sundry  months  pay  to  each  of 
you."  Mr.  Morris  had,  it  was  true,  promised  to  pay  them  from 
the  Continental  share  of  prizes  taken,  but  Mr.  Morris  had  not 
told  them  "that  Mr.  Barclay  or  myself  was  to  pay  you." 

"You  say  I  told  you  if  we  went  into  any  place  where  there 
was  money  you  should  be  paid,"  he  continued.  "I  deny  ever 
saying  you  would  be  paid.  If  I  recollect  the  words  I  said,  it  was 
if  we  went  into  the  West  Indias  and  there  was  public  money 
in  the  place  you  should  not  want  money,  but  at  the  same  time 
did  not  expect  that  if  you  had  prize  money  due  and  Reed  as 
much  as  satisfyd  your  wants  that  you  would  make  so  unrea- 
sonable a  demand." 

Their  suggestion  of  notes  upon  the  consul  was  impossible. 
He  had  no  authority  to  issue  such  notes,  and  Barclay  would 
not  accept  them  if  he  did.  Apparently,  he  remarked,  they  had 
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a  poor  opinion  of  their  country  and  of  Mr.  Morris's  word  of 
honor. 

UI  certainly  have  as  much  Reason  to  complain  as  any  of 
you,"  he  wrote,  ubut  I  know  it  to  be  folly  to  Grumble." 

In  conclusion,  he  promised  that  if  wages  were  not  paid  when 
they  reached  America,  he  would  join  them  in  a  petition,  remon- 
strance, or  any  other  step  necessary  to  secure  their  just  dues. 

Barry  dispatched  the  letter  by  Eayers,  and  groaned  over  the 
physical  weakness  which  kept  him  confined  to  his  chamber. 
Were  he  able  to  go  on  board  and  talk  to  his  officers,  he  was  sure 
he  could  prevail  upon  them  to  be  reasonable.  Even  so,  he  sensed 
no  serious  trouble.  Absence  from  the  Alliance  had  hidden  from 
him  the  depth  of  the  discontent. 

For  four  days,  he  heard  nothing  directly  from  the  officers, 
but  learned  that  sis  of  them,  all  but  Lieutenant  Elwood,  had 
come  ashore  and  were  quartered  at  an  inn  in  L'Orient.  In  the 
early  afternoon  of  November  24,  Captain  Parke  called  at  the 
Captain's  chamber.  His  manner  was  courteous,  but  far  from 
cordial.  He  deplored  the  illness  of  his  superior,  and  trusted 
convalescence  would  be  rapid-  With  amenities  concluded,  the 
captain  of  marines  came  to  the  point. 

"I  represent  Lieutenants  Fletcher  and  Gardner,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, Dr.  Geagan,  Mr.  Cooper  and  myself,"  he  said.  "We  have 
seriously  considered  your  letter,  Sir,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory." 

He  paused,  expecting  an  answer,  but  Barry  sat  tight-lipped. 

"It  is  not  satisfactory,  I  repeat,"  Parke  resumed,  "and  we 
have  come  to  a  determination.  We  demand  payment  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  wages." 

With  difficulty,  the  Captain  restrained  his  rising  anger. 

"I  have  already  informed  you,  Mr.  Parke,  that  I  have  no 
power  to  pay  you  your  wages,"  he  said  quietly. 

"That  is  a  matter  resting  in  your  own  hands,"  Parke  replied 
coldly.  "My  fellow  officers  and  I  have  agreed  that  unless  we  re- 
ceive two-thirds  of  our  wages,  we  shall  not  return  to  the  ship.  I 
bid  you  good-day,  Sir." 

The  green  and  white  uniformed  captain  of  marines  withdrew, 
and  Barry,  awakened  at  last  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
came  to  an  immediate  decision.  Insubordination  must  be  met 
promptly,  and  in  a  manner  so  that  his  own  conduct  could  not 
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be  questioned  subsequently.  He  recalled  the  unfortunate  Lan- 
dais's  experiences  at  the  hands  of  this  same  Captain  Parke.  The 
suave  marine  officer  would  find  he  had  a  different  type  of  an- 
tagonist this  time.  Within  a  quarter  hour.  Clerk  Eayers  was  in 
pursuit  of  Parke  with  a  letter  from  Barry. 

"Your  Visit  to  me  a  few  moments  ago,  convey'd  threats  that 
I  am  not  acquainted  with,"  the  Captain  wrote,  "and  you  may 
be  assured  shall  not  pass  over  so  light  as  you  may  expect  .  .  . 
I  have  it  only  Verbally  from  you  that  the  Officers  will  not  go  on 
board,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  you  are  the  only  one  of 
that  way  of  thinking." 

It  concluded  with  a  terse  command  to  Parke  to  return  to  the 
Alliance  by  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  "do  your  duty  as 
becomes  your  Station  till  my  further  Orders." 

Eayers  found  Parke  at  the  inn.  Present  also  were  Lieuten- 
ants Fletcher  and  Gardner  and  Sailing  Master  Buckley.  After 
the  quartet  had  perused  the  letter,  Fletcher  spoke  up : 

"Tell  Captain  Barry  that  the  three  of  us  you  find  here,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Geagan  and  Mr.  Cooper,  united  in  sending 
Captain  Parke  as  our  representative.  We  have  no  other  com- 
munication." 

That  evening  Barry  mapped  out  his  procedure,  and  young 
Eayers  was  kept  busy  as  clerk  and  messenger  carrying  it  out. 
On  November  25,  the  Captain  dictated  three  short  notes.  One,  to 
all  six  officers,  informed  them  he  declined  to  act  as  their  agent  for 
the  Jamaicamen.  The  second  ordered  Captain  Parke  under  ar- 
rest with  the  statement  that  "as  you  have  refused  to  go  on  board 
the  Alliance  you  must  look  on  yourself  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  that  Ship  until  you  are  try'd  by  a  Court  Martial  in  your 
own  Country."  The  third,  to  Lieutenant  Fletcher,  directed  him 
to  go  on  board  the  frigate  by  two  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

Barry  realized  Fletcher  would  not  comply.  Consequently,  on 
November  26,  he  ordered  his  second  lieutenant  under  arrest, 
and  instructed  Lieutenant  Gardner  to  go  on  board.  At  the  same 
time,  he  directed  old  Hezekiah  Welch  to  return  to  the  frigate 
from  the  prize  snow  Commerce,  commenting  that  "the  Good  of 
the  Service  obliges  me  contrary  to  my  Inclinations  to  put  evry 
officer  who  refuses  to  do  their  Duty  under  an  arrest."  He  could 
have  spared  himself  the  threat  in  this  letter,  as  Welch  had  no 
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part  in  the  insubordination.  Neither  had  Lieutenant  Elwood, 
who  persistently  refused  to  heed  the  blandishments  of  his  fellow 
officers. 

Systematically,  Barry  carried  out  his  plan.  Gardner  was 
ordered  under  arrest  late  on  November  26,  and  Buckley  was 
directed  to  go  on  board  the  following  morning.  Twenty-four 
hours  later,  the  Sailing  Master  was  likewise  notified  he  would 
face  a  court  martial  in  America.  As  the  latter  had  hinted  some- 
body had  plundered  the  Alliance  of  supplies  to  the  value  of 
£300,  the  Captain  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Welch  to  "lett  no  one 
on  Shore  unless  on  Ships  Duty,  I  wish  you  to  Quarter  the  Men, 
&  lett  me  know  how  many  are  on  board." 

While  discounting  Buckley's  insinuation,  the  Captain  was 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  possible  future  pilfering.  Likewise, 
it  prompted  him  to  handle  Purser  Cooper  a  little  differently.  He 
wrote  the  purser  to  get  the  stores  on  the  Alliance  without  delay, 
but  issued  no  direct  order  to  go  on  board.  Cooper,  however,  on 
November  28,  after  stating  that  all  stores  were  accounted  for, 
declared  he  had  a  right  to  resign,  and  was  hereby  doing  so. 
Whereupon,  Barry  ordered  him  on  board,  and,  when  he  re- 
fused, issued  the  usual  notification  of  arrest. 

Because  of  a  deep  liking  for  Surgeon  Geagan,  the  Captain 
made  several  vain  efforts  to  get  him  to  return  to  duty.  Geagan 
had  visited  the  sick  on  the  frigate  regularly,  but  wrote  that 
such  visits  were  "from  motives  of  Duty  and  Humanity ,"  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  "follow  any  other  fate  than  that 
of  my  Brother  Officers  &  Messmates-5' 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,"  Barry  replied.  "If 
you  are  entered  into  a  Combination  against  the  Ship  Alliance, 
or  me,  or  that  of  doing  your  Duty  as  officers  bearing  Commis- 
sions and  Warrants  in  the  Service  of  America,  I  understand 
you  * . .  In  Short  I  can  hardly  believe  myself  whether  the  Words 
in  your  Letter  was  Dictated  by  you  or  not." 

When  no  reply  was  received,  Barry  tried  again,  commenting 
that  "Doctor  Geagan  has  certainly  too  much  Sense  to  follow 
bad  Examples,  that  is,  if  your  Brother  Officers  &  Messmates 
Refuse  to  do  their  duty,  or  in  Short  to  Kill  themselves,  is  that 
a  Reason  you  should  do  so?" 

This  touched  Geagan's  pride.  His  reply  was  a  mixture  of 
bravado  and  piousness : 
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"As  'to  my  hav^  to  much  sence  to  follow  bad  Examples/  I 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,  for  to  my  discredit  I  acknowledge 
it,  Fve  been  doing  so  all  my  life — however  I  hope  that  same 
kind  Providence  that  has  heretofore  protected  me,  will  still, 
particularly  in  this  critical  period  lend  me  a  hand." 

Regretfully,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Barry  issued 
his  sixth  order  of  arrest,  and  Surgeon  Geagan  was  told  not  to 
board  the  Alliance  again.  To  replace  him,  the  Captain  secured 
an  old  navy  surgeon,  Nathan  Dorsey,  of  Maryland. 

The  other  officers  he  could  not  replace.  Barclay,  who  had 
approved  every  step  taken,  recommended  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Gregory,  who  was  still  in  France  without  a  command,  but 
Barry,  for  some  undisclosed  reason,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  former  lieutenant  of  the  Confederacy.  Nor  could  the 
Captain  get  Henry  Johnson  from  Bordeaux.  The  latter  had 
secured  a  merchant  ship,  and  regretfully  declined  the  opportu- 
nity of  "obliging  my  Friend  and  Serving  my  Country." 

November  ended  with  Barry  almost  recovered  from  his  long 
illness,  and  fully  determined  to  sail,  despite  the  defection  of  six 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers. 


Although  the  Alliance  had  been  in  L'Orient  for  better  than 
a  month,  Barclay  had  not  yet  been  able  to  sell  the  prizes.  He 
had,  however,  made  advances  for  the  crew,  and  these  monies  the 
Captain  had  distributed  equitably,  save  to  the  six  insubordinate 
officers.  Barry  placed  his  own  share  in  the  consul's  hands  for 
investment  in  goods  suitable  for  America*  It  was  laid  out  in 
various  merchandise  and  shipments  divided  among  the  vessels 
then  in  port,  and  all  destined  for  Philadelphia — a  trunk  load 
of  miscellaneous  articles  on  the  General  Washington;  another, 
of  silk,  on  the  ship  St.  James,  Alexander  Cain,  master,  and 
two  boxes  of  fans  on  the  ship  Washington,  James  Josiah,  mas- 
ter. Further  shipments  were  planned,  with  some  of  the  crew 
participating,  to  the  amount  of  20,000  livres  by  a  later  ship. 

The  merchantmen  would  not  sail  for  another  month,  but  the 
General  Washington  was  expected  to  depart  at  any  moment* 
Barney  had  returned  from  Paris,  on  November  22,  with  orders 
to  await  dispatches.  These,  he  informed  Barry,  would  likely 
contain  definite  news  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Such  a  possibility 
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hastened  the  Captain's  desire  to  get  to  sea,  but  he  was  still  at 
L'Orient,  when,  on  the  evening  of  December  6,  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  Paris.  The  two  officers  read  the  letter.  It  was  from 
Franklin.  Peace  was  not  yet  declared,  but  "it  may  be  agreeable, 
and  of  some  use  to  you  to  know,  that  though  peace  between  us 
and  England  is  not  concluded,  yet  the  preliminary  articles  are 
signed,  and  you  will  have  an  English  passport." 

That  was  enough  for  Barry.  The  General  Washington  might 
have  to  wait  for  a  passport,  but  the  Alliance  did  not. 

"Dear  Brown,  I  have  to  Inform  you  that  I  sail  on  a  Cruize 
tomorrow."  Thus  began  the  letter  the  Captain  addressed  his 
old  friend  in  Philadelphia,  on  December  7.  He  intended  to  run 
down  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he  said,  cut  across  to  Martinico,  and 
return  to  America.  Briefly  he  sketched  the  troubles  with  his 
officers,  his  distribution  of  advance  prize  money,  and  his  pur- 
chases in  France,  which  Brown  should  help  Mrs.  Barry  dispose 
of  profitably. 

"This  will  be  handed  you  by  Capt.  Barney  who  I  hope  will 
carry  over  a  Confirmation  of  peace,"  he  continued.  "In  my  ab- 
sence you  are  to  act  for  me  as  for  yourself." 

Another  letter  that  day  was  to  Morris — a  detailed  account 
of  the  insubordination  of  the  six  officers  and  of  his  own  actions. 

"I  shall  leave  them  here  to  get  to  America  as  well  as  they 
can,"  he  explained,  "when  I  hope  they  will  be  Try'd  by  a  Court 
Martial  and  meet  their  deserts." 

With  old  Hezekiah  Welch  as  his  only  navigating  officer, 
Master's  Mate  Hugh  Smith  promoted  to  acting  lieutenant,  and 
Thomas  Elwood  as  the  sole  lieutenant  of  marines,  John  Barry 
sailed  the  Alliance  out  past  Port  Louis,  on  December  9.  He 
cleared  the  land  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  was  free  to  cruise,  as 
no  definite  news  of  peace  had  yet  arrived. 


XX. 
LAST  GUXS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


FOR  four  of  the  five  times  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Alliance,  John  Barry  had  commanded  an  inferior  crew.  Now, 
with  an  able  warrant  and  enlisted  personnel  of  266,  he  began 
his  sixth  crossing,  on  December  9,  1782,  with  but  five  commis- 
sioned officers,  one  of  whom,  old  Welch,  was  "not  fit  for  a  Ship 
of  War."  The  Captain  recognized  the  great  handicap  under 
which  he  sailed,  and  realized  the  officers  were  "not  adequate  to 
the  Duty  of  the  Stations  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  them  in."  He 
sallied  forth,  nevertheless,  because  "Necessity  knows  no  Law." 

With  the  wind  out  of  the  northeast  blowing  bitter  and  cold, 
the  Alliance  logged  ten  knots  or  better  steadily.  Her  course 
was  west  by  south  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  December  11, 
she  was  well  at  sea  some  hundred  miles  off  the  northwest  tip  of 
Spain,  where  she  veered  southward  for  the  long  run  down  to 
the  African  coast. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  ship  was  discerned  ahead. 
Barry  ordered  extra  sail  clapped  on  in  pursuit.  As  the  frigate 
gained,  the  Captain  had  opportunity  to  study  the  quarry.  Her 
tactics  puzzled  him.  She  neither  altered  her  course,  nor  shook 
out  additional  canvas.  By  nightfall,  he  had  drawn  near  enough 
to  see  she  had  two  gun  tiers.  At  ten  o'clock,  having  approached 
cautiously  to  within  hailing  distance,  he  trumpeted  the  usual 
inquiry.  There  was  no  response,  but,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  gut- 
tural voice  hailed  him  in  turn.  Barry  studied  her  through  the 
night  glass,  and  turned  to  Welch. 

"She's  either  a  neutral,  or  is  confident  of  her  superior  f  orce," 
he  said.  "In  short,  I  think  it  the  better  part  of  prudence  to  re- 
frain from  firing  or  making  further  inquiry." 

The  Alliance  hauled  on  the  wind,  and  continued  her  course. 
Darkness  blotted  out  the  larger  ship,  and  the  Captain  never 
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learned  her  identity.  Next  day  in  41°  41'  north  latitude,  and 
13°  20'  west  longitude,  he  overhauled  a  merchantman  bound 
for  Philadelphia.  She  lay  to  long  enough  for  him  to  dash  off  a 
note  to  William  West,  a  banking  friend  who  would  appreciate 
a  business  tip. 

"I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  am  in  Good  Health,"  he  wrote, 
"and  Sail'd  four  Days  ago  from  a  certain  port  where  I  was 
Inform'd  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  was  sign'd.  this  you 
may  rely  on  &  I  should  have  you  govern  yourself  accordingly." 

In  the  nest  few  days  came  several  futile  pursuits  of  distant 
sail.  On  December  16,  they  passed  the  little  island  of  Porto 
Santo,  and,  next  day,  sighted  the  island  of  Madeira.  By  then, 
they  were  about  400  miles  off  the  shore  of  northwest  Africa, 
with  the  northern  winter  behind  them  and  the  weather  balmy. 
Taking  his  departure  from  Madeira,  Barry  headed  the  Alli- 
ance westward  across  the  Atlantic,  aiming,  as  he  had  previously 
indicated,  for  Martinico. 

The  days  passed  uneventfully  save  for  some  stormy  weather. 
December  ended,  and  the  new  year  of  1783  dawned  with  "Light 
Winds  &  pleasant  Weather."  On  January  2,  a  sail  was  spied 
and  chased.  They  came  up  in  the  early  afternoon,  but  found 
her  a  neutral — a  ship  under  Ostend  colors  bound  for  St.  Do- 
mingo. Three  days  later,  another  sail  was  discovered,  which 
looked  like  a  two-decker.  Barry  hauled  his  wind  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  ship  took  after  him.  Within  a  few  hours,  the 
Alliance  clearly  demonstrated  her  superior  sailing  qualities,  so 
the  Captain  tacked  "to  have  an  Opportunity  of  seeing  her 
Broadsides  better."  She  was  a  two-decker,  right  enough!  He 
promptly  hove  about  into  the  north.  The  pursuit  continued 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  ended,  late  on  January  6, 
when  a  sail  appeared  off  the  Alliance9 s  lee  bow,  and  then  bore 
away.  She  fled,  said  Barry,  on  a  course  "where  she  must  run  a 
thawrt  the  Ship  in  Chase  of  us  as  we  never  seen  any  more  of 
the  Ship." 

Waters  familiar  to  the  Captain  from  pre-war  days  were  en- 
tered on  January  8.  The  island  of  Dominica  loomed  off  to  the 
westward  in  the  early  afternoon,  the  northern  tip  of  Martinico, 
a  half  hour  later.  Steering  between  them,  he  veered  southward, 
with  gaunt  Mt.  Pelee  off  to  port.  Night  had  fallen  by  the  time 
the  frigate  came  to,  with  her  larboard  bower  anchor,  in  the 
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roadstead  of  St.  Pierre.  Scarcely  had  the  cable  ceased  slipping 
through  the  hawse-hole,  ere  Barry  was  off  for  shore  in  the 
cutter. 


Orders  from  Robert  Morris  had  been  lying  at  Martinico  for 
long  months.  They  had  been  sent  from  Philadelphia  the  pre- 
vious October,  the  Agent  of  Marine  expecting  the  Alliance  to 
put  into  that  island  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  fall  cruise. 
Morris's  letter,  dated  October  14,  was  placed  in  Barry's  hands 
that  night  in  St.  Pierre.  It  contained  instructions  to  proceed 
to  Havana,  take  in  specie  for  Congress,  and  make  for  Phila- 
delphia. Whether  or  not  he  was  too  late  to  execute  the  plan, 
the  Captain  determined  to  make  the  effort. 

The  Alliance  needed  water  and  repairs  to  the  foretop  mast, 
which  had  been  split  in  a  December  gale.  He  arranged  for  both, 
and  then  imparted  all  the  news  he  had  brought  from  France  to 
the  very  excited  editor  of  the  Martinico  Gazette.  Most  impor- 
tant was  the  fact  that  peace  preliminaries  had  been  signed,  and 
the  editor  wrote  graphically  of  how  definite  word  had  come 
from  Franklin  to  Captain  Barney,  of  the  General  Washington. 

"Capt.  Barry,  the  2d  Commodore  of  the  continental  marine, 
and  an  officer  of  credit,"  enthused  the  editor,  "saw  this  letter  in 
the  Captain  of  the  packets  possession,  they  read  it  over  and 
over  several  times." 

Copies  of  the  Martinico  Gazette  of  January  15,  and  versions 
of  its  account  from  the  mouths  of  shipmasters  sailing  from  St. 
Pierre  at  that  time,  reached  the  American  continent  in  the  sec- 
ond week  of  February.  Garbled  dispatches  appeared  in  many 
newspapers,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette's  statement,  on 
February  12,  that  "hostilities  had  absolutely  ceased  in  Europe," 
to  the  Boston  Evening  Post's  announcement,  on  February  23, 
that  Barry  had  arrived  at  Martinico  with  a  British  passport, 
and  word  that  "ARTICLES  of  PEACE  were  SIGNED  on  the 
22d  DAY  of  DECEMBER  last." 

Unconscious  of  the  furor  he  had  started  in  motion,  Barry 
proceeded  to  put  the  Alliance  in  shape  to  resume  her  voyage. 
The  foretop  mast  was  gotten  down,  reinforced  with  hoops,  and 
up-ended  in  position.  The  cutter  was  kept  plying  between 
shore  and  ship  until  sufficient  water  had  been  stored  on  board. 
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Five  French  hands  ran  away,  but  five  Americans  were  shipped 
in  their  stead. 

Taking  advantage  of  "A  Fine  Wind  about  X.E.,"  the  frig- 
ate got  under  way  from  St.  Pierre  on  the  morning  of  January 
13.  Her  course  was  northward,  past  the  western  shores  of  Do- 
minica, Guadaloupe  and  Montserrat,  then  westward  and  again 
north  to  swing  well  clear  of  the  British  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher. On  the  afternoon  of  January  14?,  Barry  ran  in  close  to 
St.  Eustatia,  which  the  French  had  retaken  in  the  fall  of  1781. 
His  was  purely  a  courtesy  call.  The  Alliance  stood  off  and  on 
the  island,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  whipping  in  the  fresh  breeze. 
Presently  a  coaster  came  out  with  UA  Number  of  Gentlemen." 
The  Captain  entertained  them  with  a  lavish  dinner. 

Among  the  visitors  was  another  Barry — Captain  David 
Barry,  of  Walsh's  Irish  brigade  in  the  French  service.  He  was 
a  kinsman  of  Jeremiah  Teehan,  a  Montserrat  merchant  who 
had  been  a  close  friend  of  John  Barry  in  the  days  when  the 
little  sloop  Peggy  had  plied  between  Philadelphia  and  Mont- 
serrat in  1773  and  177-i.  Of  the  other  gentlemen  there  is  no 
record.  The  party  departed  for  shore  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
night,  young  Captain  David  Barry  "in  Raptures"  about  the 
commander  of  the  Alliance. 

Before  midnight,  the  Captain  made  sail,  and,  through  Janu- 
ary 15  and  16,  passed  between  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Santa 
Cruz,  speaking  a  French  sloop  and  a  Dutch  brig.  At  noon,  on 
the  latter  day,  the  eastern  end  of  Porto  Rico  bore  south,  south- 
west six  leagues  distant.  The  Alliance  was  then  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  a  vessel  fleeing  away  into  the  northwest.  Barry  got 
within  gunshot  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  fired  sev- 
eral bow  guns  at  her.  She  hoisted  French  colors,  and  replied 
with  some  light  weapons  in  the  stern.  Doubting  her  display  of 
the  French  flag,  the  Captain  would  have  pressed  home  the  at- 
tack, but  for  a  warning  cry  from  the  masthead : 

"Sail  ho !  Eleven  large  ships  bearing  west,  northwest !" 

His  glass  showed  them  to  be  ships-of-the-line  and  frigates. 
He  hauled  his  wind  to  the  northeastward,  and  the  fleet  gave 
chase.  The  pursuit  strung  along  for  ten  hours,  the  Alliance 
tacking  several  times,  and  finally  losing  them  around  mid- 
night. Later,  Barry  was  to  learn  he  had  fled  from  the  Marquis 
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de  VaudreuiPs  French  squadron  bound  from  Boston  to  Cape 
Francois. 

A  heavy  ship,  sighted  to  the  northeast,  took  after  him  early 
on  January  17,  but  soon  abandoned  the  chase.  Back  on  his 
course,  the  Captain  picked  up  the  Old  Cape,  on  the  north  coast 
of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  evening  of  January  18,  and  was  off 
Porto  Plata  the  following  morning.  Another  fleet,  numbering 
seventeen  sail,  hove  in  sight  in  the  westward  a  few  hours  later. 
Barry  tacked  to  the  northward,  and  soon  ran  them  out  of  sight. 
He  had  evaded  Admiral  Hood's  squadron,  which  had  been  lying 
off  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo  for  a  month. 

The  Captain's  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  Approaching 
Cape  Fran9ois,  on  the  morning  of  January  20,  with  the  island 
of  Tortuga  some  ten  leagues  to  the  southwest,  his  glass  dis- 
cerned a  two-decker  and  a  frigate  off  to  the  northwest. 

"We  were  lying  at  that  time  with  little  or  no  Wind,"  Barry 
said.  "The  Enemy  took  a  Breeze  at  N  N  W  which  brot  them 
within  2  or  3  Miles  of  us,  when  we  got  the  Breeze  but  it  had 
not  so  much  Force  with  us  as  with  them  till  about  Noon." 

From  then  until  five  o'clock,  the  Alliance  showed  the  pur- 
suers a  clean  pair  of  heels.  The  two-decker  was  left  far  behind, 
but  the  frigate  kept  up  the  chase  until  close  under  the  guns  of 
Cape  Fran9ois.  After  that  a  pilot  came  on  board,  assured  the 
Captain  he  had  escaped  from  British  men-of-war,  and  took  the 
frigate  into  the  harbor,  where  she  anchored  at  sunset.  Barry 
went  ashore  in  the  pinnace,  feeling  as  if  the  whole  naval 
strength  of  England  must  have  been  after  him  in  the  seven 
days  between  Martinico  and  Haiti. 


First  to  meet  the  Captain  on  the  quay  at  Cape  Francois  was 
Seth  Harding,  formerly  of  the  Confederacy,  and  last  heard  of 
as  a  member  of  the  court-martial  at  New  London.  Harding  had 
been  captured  in  a  letter-of-marque,  exchanged  at  Jamaica, 
and  wanted  a  passage  home.  Barry  welcomed  him  as  a  passen- 
ger— an  experienced  officer  who  might  be  of  service  on  a  ship 
where  experience  was  at  a  premium.  The  Captain  remained  on 
shore  that  night.  Next  day  he  engaged  five  more  seamen  and  a 
pilot  for  Havana.  He  also  arranged  to  replenish  the  frigate's 
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water  supply.  He  and  Harding  were  royally  entertained,  the 
latter  being  well  known  and  popular  in  the  thriving  French 
colonial  port.  Toward  midnight  of  January  21,  they  boarded 
ship. 

Before  departure,  Barry  wrote  to  Morris,  to  report  himself 
on  the  way  to  Havana,  and  hopeful  it  was  not  too  late  "to  put 
your  orders  in  execution."  The  Alliance  was  under  way  by 
dawn,  of  January  22,  two  vessels  under  convoy.  One  was  a 
schooner  bound  for  Havana,  which  soon  ventured  off  alone; 
the  other,  the  Massachusetts  ship  Apollo,  Captain  Alexander 
Mackay,  of  six  guns  and  twenty-five  men,  destined  for  Vir- 
ginia. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  to  the  westward  of  Tortuga,  a  ship 
was  observed  in  the  northeast,  and,  soon  after,  was  seen  to  be 
in  pursuit.  That  afternoon,  as  the  Apollo  was  sluggish,  Barry 
took  her  in  tow.  Shortly  after,  the  strange  sail  gave  up  the 
chase.  During  the  night,  they  negotiated  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage, and,  from  January  21  to  28,  inclusive,  sailed  unmolested 
along  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  Frequently  it  was  necessary  to 
tow  the  Apollo^  and  once  Barry  chased  a  sail,  but  found  her  to 
be  a  coaster. 

They  were  abreast  of  Mantanzas,  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 29,  when  sails  appeared  simultaneously  on  the  frigate's 
larboard  and  starboard  quarters.  Frigates  without  a  doubt! 
Barry  signalled  his  consort  to  make  all  possible  sail.  The  AU%- 
ance  and  Apollo  fled  westward  along  the  Cuban  shore,  and,  for 
once,  the  Massachusetts  ship  seemed  able  to  hold  her  own.  To- 
ward evening,  Captain  Mackay,  who  was  nearer  the  coast, 
hailed  the  frigate  with  word  of  another  ship  close  under  the 
land.  After  dark,  the  Apollo  tacked  to  the  northward,  and  was 
out  of  sight  by  dawn  of  January  BO.  The  pursuers,  however, 
were  visible  several  miles  astern.  With  every  stick  of  canvas  set, 
the  Alliance  proceeded  literally  to  ran  away  from  them.  Both 
"gave  over  Chase5'  in  the  early  afternoon. 

Havana,  by  now,  was  close  at  hand.  Barry  sighted  Morro 
Castle,  at  the  harbor  mouth,  just  at  twilight.  The  pilot  main- 
tained headway  through  the  darkness,  heaving  to  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  81.  At  sunrise,  they  made 
sail,  standing  in  with  colors  flying.  Gun  crews  were  at  their 
stations,  the  12-pounders  in  the  port  battery  loaded,  without 
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ball,  as  the  frigate  came  to  anchor  with  her  best  bower.  A  nod 
from  the  Captain,  and  the  battery  began  to  fire — echoes  rever- 
berating against  the  masonry  walls  of  the  old  f  ortifications — 
until  thirteen  guns  had  roared  a  salute,  Barry  had  arrived  to 
carry  out  his  orders,  if  there  remained  specie  at  Havana  to  be 
conveyed  home. 


The  specie  was  still  there — 72,000  Spanish  milled  dollars. 
But  a  conveyance  was  already  on  hand  to  receive  it  in  the  shape 
of  the  twenty-gun  Continental  ship  Due  de  Lauzun,  which 
Robert  Morris  had  acquired  recently  and  dispatched  to  Ha- 
vana. In  her  he  had  sent  two  of  Barry's  closest  friends — John 
Green,  lately  returned  from  Mill  Prison,  as  captain,  and  John 
Brown,  able  clerk  of  the  Marine  department,  to  see  the  money 
properly  counted  and  stowed  on  board. 

Green  and  Brown  met  the  Captain,  when  he  came  ashore  at 
noon  on  January  31,  and  introduced  him  to  their  Excellencies, 
Don  Luiz  de  Vuzaga,  the  governor,  and  Don  Josef  Solano,  ad- 
miral of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty's  West  India  fleet.  The 
fleet  itself,  as  Barry  had  noted  when  he  traversed  the  harbor, 
lay  in  stately  repose  behind  the  frowning  defenses  of  Havana, 
where  it  had  remained  ineffectively  for  the  better  part  of  two 
years.  The  Spanish  grandees  were  effusive  in  their  welcome  and 
accepted  the  Captain's  invitation  to  dine  on  board  the  Alliance. 
They  told  him  a  tight  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  the  port  for 
a  most  important  and  secret  reason.  The  secrecy  was  laugh- 
able. Everybody  knew  the  port  was  to  be  closed  until  the  Span- 
ish fleet  sailed,  and  that  the  mission  was  none  other  than  a  pro- 
posed juncture  of  the  Spanish  and  French  naval  forces  at  Cape 
Fran$ois  for  a  descent  upon  Jamaica. 

When  the  Governor  and  his  staff,  the  Admiral  and  his  aides, 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  went  out  to  the  Alliance,  on 
February  1,  her  crew  manned  the  yards  and  cheered  vocifer- 
ously. When  the  party  returned  to  shore,  several  hours  later, 
the  frigate's  main  battery  barked  a  thirteen  gun  salute.  Quite 
picturesque  and  impressive  it  was,  and  Barry  swelled  under  the 
compliments  about  the  splendid  discipline  he  exercised. 

As  transportation  of  the  specie  had  been  provided  for,  the 
Captain  concurred  with  Brown's  request  that  the  Alliance  con- 
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voy  the  Due  de  Lauzun  to  Philadelphia.  In  anticipation  of 
early  departure,  he  moved  the  frigate  up  the  harbor,  had  her 
careened  and  calked,  discovered  the  copper  sheathing  "a  good 
deal  ragged  £  Broke5*  along  the  upper  strips  both  port  and 
starboard,  and  added  another  lieutenant,  Robert  Caulfield,  a 
Maryland  sea  captain,  who  had  been  a  privateersman  of  note, 
and  was  willing  to  volunteer  for  one  cruise. 

When  the  Alliance  and  Due  de  Lauzun  were  ready  to  sail, 
on  February  13,  Barry  learned  the  embargo  made  necessary  a 
formal  application  to  the  Governor  for  permission  to  depart. 
He  presented  his  request  by  letter,  including  a  suggestion  that 
merchantmen  bound  for  the  Continent  be  suffered  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  convoy. 

M.  de  Vuzaga  replied  promptly,  on  February  14.  Captain 
Barry  was  aware  the  port  was  closed  under  secret  instructions 
from  the  king,  and  these  instructions  made  departure  inadmis- 
sible. Why  an  embargo  should  apply  to  ships-of-war,  Barry 
could  not  understand.  He  renewed  his  request,  on  February  15, 
confining  it  to  the  Alliance  and  Due  de  Lauzun,  and  agreeing 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  suggesting  that  merchantmen  sail 
with  him.  He  was  allowed  to  cool  his  heels  in  uncertainty  for 
five  days.  When  M.  de  Vuzaga  replied,  he  indicated  he  had 
taken  the  admiral's  advice,  and  felt  that  "you  should  reflect  on 
the  emense  prejudice  that  might  occur  to  the  common  cause  of 
the  Allied  powers  &  commerce  of  Spain  if  any  unlucky  accident 
should  happen  by  the  Enemys  taking  one  of  the  Frigates.55 

There  was  naught  to  do  but  wait  until  the  sluggish  Spanish 
squadron  got  under  way.  In  the  interim,  he  had  a  new  coat  of 
paint  applied  to  the  frigate,  and  his  powder  taken  to  a  hulk  to 
be  dried  and  sifted.  John  Green  utilized  the  same  period  to  put 
his  guns  and  movable  gear  on  the  Alliance  while  the  Due  de 
Lauzun  was  careened  and  scraped.  Most  of  the  time  Barry  was 
ashore,  and  Lieutenant  Caulfield  succeeded  old  Welch  as  senior 
officer  on  board.  The  principal  task  was  to  stop  desertions. 
Twenty-one  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  had  shipped  at 
I/Orient,  managed  to  get  away,  while  only  thirteen  new  hands 
were  added.  Finally,  liberty  from  the  ship  was  restricted  to  six 
a  day,  with  a  threat  to  stop  all  shore  parties  if  any  hands  over- 
stayed their  time  amid  the  allurements  of  Havana's  dives. 

It  was  March  6  before  M.  de  Solano5s  fleet — nine  ships-of- 
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the-line  and  sixteen  brigs  and  sloops,  each  lightly  armed  fore 
and  aft,  began  to  unmoor  and  move  toward  the  harbor  mouth. 
Barry  and  Green  had  dropped  down  under  Morro  Castle  near 
the  entrance  the  day  before,  and  took  advantage  of  their  favor- 
able situation  to  be  first  to  clear  the  port.  The  Alliance  got 
under  way  at  nine-thirty  o'clock  that  morning  "&  proceeded 
out  in  Comp.  with  the  Luzerne  \Duc  de  Lauzuri}" 


John  Barry's  anticipation  of  a  day's  run  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Spanish  squadron  was  short-lived.  He  and  John 
Green  had  laid  to  outside  the  harbor  for  M.  de  Solano's  ships 
to  emerge.  Instead  of  an  orderly  departure,  however,  the  Span- 
iards straggled  forth,  "it  being  just  night  when  the  last  of  the 
Men  of  War  got  out."  By  then,  the  lighter  craft  were  far  to 
leeward,  and  the  wind  from  the  northeast  was  squally.  Not 
knowing  where  his  allies  were  bound,  the  Captain  decided  to 
quit  them. 

"I'm  going  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  for  the  Gulf  of  Flor- 
ida," he  hailed  Green.  "Make  sail  and  follow  me." 

Amid  continuous  rain,  the  Alliance  tacked  to  the  northeast- 
ward, and,  with  reefed  topsails,  stood  along  upon  the  last  lap  of 
her  voyage.  Within  a  few  hours,  it  was  necessary  to  shorten 
sail  to  enable  the  Due  de  Lauzun  to  come  up.  Before  the  night 
ended,  the  Captain  realized  he  had  a  sluggish  consort,  and, 
considering  the  precious  hard  dollars  on  board  her — a  fabu- 
lous sum  in  Continental  currency — her  slowness  gave  him  con- 
siderable concern. 

In  the  dawn  of  March  7,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  still  visible 
far  astern,  but  by  noon  was  beyond  the  horizon.  Three  hours 
later,  with  the  outer  fringe  of  keys  on  the  Great  Bahama  bank 
off  in  the  northeast,  a  warning  cry  came  from  the  masthead. 
Two  sail  were  visible  to  windward.  Barry  took  a  long  look  at 
them.  While  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  he  could  see  they 
were  large,  carried  a  full  press  of  canvas,  and  were  bearing 
down  upon  him.  The  Due  de  Lauzun  was  considerably  astern, 
so  he  wore  ship  and  approached  her. 

"What  do  you  make  of  the  sails  to  windward,  Captain 
Green?"  he  asked  when  within  hailing  distance. 
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"English  men-of-war/'  Green  replied  promptly,  "and  I 
think  we  ought  to  stand  more  to  the  northward." 

Barry's  opinion  of  his  fellow  captain  dropped.  The  sugges- 
tion was  absurd.  To  continue  north  would  be  suicide.  Such  a 
course  eventually  would  cause  them  to  haul  up  to  the  eastward 
to  weather  Cape  Florida.  That  would  give  the  enemy  the  short 
angle  of  the  chase.  His  response  scarcely  concealed  his  disgust 
at  Green's  recommendation. 

"I  beg  to  differ  with  you,"  he  called.  "We  will  stand  to  the 
southwest.  That  will  bring  them  abaft  our  beam,  and  in  all 
probability  we  can  draw  them  into  the  Spanish  fleet." 

His  judgment  was  sound,  and  was  based  upon  the  conviction 
it  was  the  only  way  to  save  the  slower-sailing  Due  de  Lauzun. 
Perforce,  Green  accepted  the  order  and  wore  into  the  south- 
west. Anxiously  Barry  watched  his  consort,  and  twice  he  hove 
his  mizzen  sail  to  the  mast  so  she  could  draw  up.  Off  astern,  the 
strange  sails  were  looming  ominously  closer.  After  nightfall, 
the  Captain  came  to  a  resolution  which  he  knew  might  cost  him 
his  ship.  Again,  he  hove  to,  and,  as  the  Due  de  Lauzun  came 
abreast,  hailed  her : 

"Carry  all  the  sail  you  can.  I'll  drop  astern,  and  I'll  not 
leave  vou  until  I  am  convinced  they  are  of  much  superior 
force." 

"They're  heavy  frigates,"  Green  warned. 

"I  suppose  so,"  Barry  agreed,  "but  rest  assured  nothing 
under  a  fifty  gun  ship  will  make  me  quit  yciu." 

Crew  at  quarters  and  the  ship  in  readiness  for  action,  the 
Captain  watched  the  pursuers  coming  on,  dark  spots  on  a 
darker  ocean.  They  were  almost  within  gunshot,  when,  off  in 
the  southwest,  appeared  the  lights  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 
The  chase  ended  abruptly,  and  the  Alliance  and  Due  de  Lau- 
zun stood  on  until  they  were  in  the  center  of  their  ally's  fleet. 
Dawn  brought  a  ludicrous  discovery.  Barry  told  about  it  later 
with  a  chuckle: 

**We  shortened  Sail  and  kept  with  the  fleet  till  morning 
when  to  our  grate  surprise  we  found  they  Only  consisted  of  the 
Brigs  and  Sloops  and  not  a  Ship  in  Sight  but  the  Luzerne 
[Due  de  Lauzun]  . .  .  however  they  answered  our  Ends." 

He  spoke  several  of  them.  No  one  could  tell  him  the  where- 
abouts of  M.  de  Solano's  two-deckers.  At  ten  o'clock  that  morn- 
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ing  of  March  8,  the  Alliance  and  Due  de  Lauzun  took  a  second 
departure  from  the  Spaniards.  They  headed  due  north  this 
time,  and,  by  noon.  Cape  Florida  bore  northwest  four  or  five 
leagues  distant.  Through  the  afternoon  and  night,  Barry 
found  it  constantly  necessary  to  shorten  sail  for  his  slower 
consort.  By  noon  of  March  9,  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  The 
money  on  the  Due  de  Lauzun  would  be  safer  on  the  Alliance. 
They  were  standing  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida  about  midway 
between  the  mainland  and  Great  Bahama  Island.  Signalling 
his  consort  to  lay  to,  he  had  the  pinnace  launched,  and  sent  off 
with  a  request  for  Captain  Green  and  John  Brown  to  attend 
him. 

"We  held  Consultation  with  respect  to  the  Continental  money 
placed  on  board  the  Luzerne  [Due  de  Lauzun\"  Barry  re- 
ported, "when  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  all  be  removed  im- 
mediately on  board  the  Alliance  but  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
or  thereabouts." 

That  "Consultation"  lasted  four  hours.  From  later  com- 
ments, we  gather  the  decision  was  not  to  John  Green's  liking. 
By  six  o'clock  that  evening,  the  money  had  been  passed,  via  the 
pinnace,  from  the  Due  de  Lauzun  to  the  frigate.  Then  they  got 
under  way  standing  northeast  with  light  winds  from  the  north- 
west which  continued  through  the  night. 


His  majesty's  two  frigates,  which  had  chased  Barry  and 
Green  back  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  on  March  7,  had  been  joined 
by  a  sloop-of-war.  Their  orders,  on  sailing  from  Jamaica,  had 
been  to  cruise  for  an  American  ship  reported  to  be  loading  with 
specie  at  Havana ;  such  was  the  perfection  of  an  espionage  sys- 
tem which  had  informed  the  British  of  the  mission  of  the  Due 
de  Lauzwn.  On  the  morning  of  March  10,  this  trio  of  specie 
hunters  were  some  thirty  leagues  southwest  of  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida.  They  were  sailing  southward  in  echelon,  the  thirty- 
two  gun  frigate  Alarm,  Captain  Charles  Cotton,  leading  to 
windward;  the  eighteen  gun  sloop-of-war  Tobago,  Captain 
George  Martin,  in  the  center  off  the  Alarm's  port  quarter,  and 
the  twenty-eight  gun  frigate  Sybil,  Captain  James  Vashon, 
astern  to  leeward. 

Captain  Cotton,  acting  commodore,  in  the  early  daylight 
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was  the  first  to  spot  two  strange  sail  over  his  bow.  Signal  flags 
rose.  "Give  chase!"  The  trio,  scenting  prey,  bore  down  under  a 
full  press  of  canvas.  Advantages  of  speed  and  position  lay  with 
the  Alarm.  She  outdistanced  her  consorts,  and  was  several  miles 
in  the  van,  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  strangers,  who,  by  now, 
had  turned  tail  and  were  fleeing  southwesterly. 

John  Barry  had  discovered  the  enemy  ahead  at  six  o'clock 
that  morning.  At  the  same  time,  a  sail  had  been  seen  far  to  the 
southwest,  but  she  was  observed  to  tack  and  stand  from  them. 
The  three  vessels  in  the  northeast  were  the  Captain's  primary 
concern. 

"I  took  them  to  be  large  Ships,"  he  said,  "and  from  the  place 
they  was  in  &  the  course  they  were  steering  I  was  convinced 
they  were  Cruizing  Ships  and  of  Course  we  had  no  business 
with  them." 

He  communicated  his  fears  to  Green,  reassuring  the  latter, 
that,  as  before,  he  would  not  quit  the  Due  de  Lauzun  until  con- 
vinced the  enemy  was  of  superior  force. 

"We  will  try  again  to  reach  the  Spanish  fleet,5'  he  called,  "so 
make  all  sail  after  me." 

The  Alliance  and  her  consort  wore  to  the  southwest.  As  usual, 
the  frigate  drew  rapidly  ahead,  sailing  so  much  faster  than  the 
Due  de  Lauzun  that  Barry  ordered  some  of  his  light  sails  taken 
in.  At  nine  o'clock,  Green,  about  two  miles  astern,  signalled  the 
enemy  were  British  frigates.  With  most  of  the  money  on  the 
AUiance,  the  Captain  conceived  it  his  duty  to  preserve  the  frig- 
ate, regardless  of  what  might  happen  to  his  consort.  More  sail 
was  clapped  on,  and  signal  flags  conveyed  the  message  that 
each  vessel  was  "to  Shift  for  her  Self."  Both  flung  out  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

More  than  an  hour  passed,  with  the  Alliance  widening  the 
gap  between  herself  and  Green's  ship.  The  foremost  British 
vessel,  the  Alarm,  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  astern  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  the  Tobago  and  Sybil  coming  up 
rapidly.  Barry  saw  signal  flags  flying  from  his  consort.  Their 
purport,  a  request  to  speak  him,  came  as  a  surprise, 

"As  I  found  I  sailed  as  fast  or  rather  faster  than  any  of 
them,"  he  explained  later,  "I  was  determined  to  know  what 
Captain  Green  wanted  with  me." 

Just  before  eleven  o'clock,  Barry  clewed  up  the  main  sail, 
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took  in  his  small  sails  and  laid  the  main  and  mizzen  topsails 
back.  A  random  fire  had  broken  out  between  the  Due  de  Law- 
zun  and  the  Alarm.,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  effective. 
When  the  Alliance  shortened  sail,  the  Alarm  did  likewise,  Barry 
presumed,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  enemy  ship  desired  her  con- 
sorts* support. 

"The  Squadron  a  long  way  a  stern,"  Captain  Cotton  wrote 
in  the  Alarm' *s  journal,  "shorten'd  Sail.95  She  lay  just  a  mile  to 
windward,  when  the  Due  de  Lauzun  came  up  almost  abreast  of 
the  waiting  Alliance.  The  Sybil  was  a  mile  and  a  half  astern, 
with  the  Tobago  slightly  farther  back. 

"Ahoy,  Captain  Green,  what  do  you  want?"  Barry  hailed. 

"They're  only  privateers,"  Green  replied.  "We  can  take 
them." 

For  a  moment  this  amazing  response  stunned  the  Captain. 
Then  a  light  dawned.  His  supposedly  good  friend  Green  was 
deliberately  trying  to  save  the  Due  de  Lauzun  at  the  expense 
of  the  Alliance.  Barry  knew  his  consort's  cargo  comprised  con- 
siderably more  than  Continental  property.  We'll  let  the  Cap- 
tain give  his  deductions  in  his  own  sixty-nine  word  sentence: 

"Captain  Green  had  something  on  board  that  blinded  him  so 
much  that  he  could  not  see  as  well  as  other  people  and  I  had 
great  reason  to  Supose  that  he  would  have  made  no  Scruple  to 
have  Sacrificed  my  Ship  and  the  public  property  to  have  saved 
his  own  as  I  know  well  if  they  [the  enemy]  had  agot  me  be- 
tween them  they  would  have  paid  little  regard  to  his  Ship." 

His  actual  reply  to  Green  did  not  divulge  his  contempt  for 
the  latter's  action. 

"I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  Sir,"  he  said.  "It  is  very  plain  the 
ship  to  broadside  of  us  off  to  windward  [the  Alarm]  is  a  thirty- 
two  gun  frigate.  The  other  two  appear  fully  as  large.  I  can 
stay  with  you  no  longer.  The  only  way  you  can  get  off  is  to 
lighten  your  ship.  Throw  your  guns  overboard  and  put  before 
the  wind." 

From  the  Alliance,  they  watched  all  but  the  Due  de  Lau>- 
zun's  stern  chasers  plunge  into  the  sea.  Instead  of  veering  to 
port  to  get  the  wind  behind  him,  however,  Green  continued  his 
southwesterly  course,  running  parallel  with  and  to  starboard 
of  the  frigate.  His  remaining  weapons  were  popping  away  at 
the  Sybil,  which  was  almost  within  gunshot  astern. 
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For  about  twenty  minutes,  Barry  refrained  from  leaving  his 
consort,  conjecturing  in  his  mind  some  way  of  saving  her.  The 
answer  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  Ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flight,  he  had  kept  an  eye  on  the  vessel  in  the  south- 
west, which  had  continued  to  stand  from  him.  Now  he  saw  she 
had  put  about.  The  frigate  to  windward  suddenly  tacked  to  the 
northeast.  Captain  Cotton,  of  the  Alarm,  also  had  seen  the  dis- 
tant vessel,  and  was  able  to  distinguish  her  French  colors. 
Barry,  without  this  advantage,  flung  out  recognition  signals 
hopefully.  He  did  not  believe  her  British,  rather  French  or 
Spanish,  and  decided  to  stake  his  chances  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  guess.  By  engaging  the  second  frigate,  now  firing  rap- 
idly at  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  the  Captain  believed  he  could  give 
Green  opportunity  to  escape.  Barring  injury  to  yards  or  masts, 
he  felt  he  could  avoid  entangling  himself  with  more  than  one 
enemy  ship. 

"Up  courses,"  he  commanded.  "Helm  hard  a  starboard." 

The  Alliance  swung  about,  topsails  shivering,  and  bore 
across  between  the  Due  de  Lauzun  and  the  on-coming  frig- 
ate. That  his  opponent  was  the  Sybil,  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
Barry  did  not  know  until  long  afterwards.  Orders  were  passed 
forward,  "Reserve  your  fire  until  we  are  close  aboard,"  and 
the  Captain,  descending  from  the  quarter-deck,  went  from  gun 
to  gun  along  the  starboard  battery. 

"Not  too  much  haste,  my  hearties,"  he  cautioned  the  men  at 
each  piece.  "Dont  fire  till  we're  abreast  of  her.  I'll  give  you  the 
order  when  we're  within  half -pistol  range." 

A  shot  from  an  enemy  bow  gun  crashed  into  the  cabin,  mor- 
tally wounding  Shubald  Gardener,  a  master's  mate.  Splinters 
injured  several  others.  Barry's  black  servant,  eyes  rolling, 
came  bounding  across  the  deck. 

"Massa,  dat  Ingressman's  shot  hab  broke  all  de  china,"  he 
wailed. 

Barry  grinned. 

"You  rascal,  why  didn't  you  stop  that  ball?" 

"Sho  massa,"  was  the  chuckling  response,  "cannon  ball  must 
hab  room." 

Meanwhile,  the  tense  gun  crews  listened  to  the  discharge  of 
the  Sybil's  first  broadside,  and  wondered  if  the  command  to 
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return  the  fire  would  ever  come.  Captain  Harding,  serving  in  a 
volunteer  station  on  the  main  deck,  encouraged  the  men  to  pa- 
tience. 

Calculating,  cool,  Barry  ordered  the  main  topsail  hove  to 
the  mast — the  last  necessary  maneuver  to  bring  the  enemy  frig- 
ate abreast.  At  exactly  ten  minutes  of  twelve  o'clock,  he  gave 
the  long-awaited  order. 

"Open  fire !"  His  sharp  voice  clove  the  din  of  enemy  guns. 

The  smashing  broadside,  delivered  at  such  close  range, 
wrought  havoc  on  the  Sybil.  An  army  lieutenant,  serving  as  a 
marine  officer,  was  killed,  and  several  men  were  wounded.  The 
f  oretop  mast  was  shot  away  and  lost  overboard,  along  with  the 
ensign  and  truck.  Thereafter,  both  ships  fired  as  rapidly  as 
guns  could  be  loaded  and  run  out.  Throughout,  the  Alliance's 
guns  were  better  served.  Few  enemy  shots  found  their  mark. 
The  balls  from  the  Sybil  did  a  little  damage  to  sails,  spars  and 
rigging.  Splinters  wounded  a  few  more  of  the  Alliances  crew. 
Her  total  casualties  were  but  ten  wounded,  including  Gardener, 
the  master's  mate. 

Aside  from  the  damage  from  the  first  broadside,  the  Sybil 
later  had  her  main  and  foretop  gallant  studding  sails  shot 
away.  Captain  Vashon  claimed  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  six 
wounded.  Subsequent  reports  from  Jamaica  listed  thirty-seven 
killed  and  upwards  of  forty  wounded.  The  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  these  widely  differing  figures. 

Within  a  half  hour,  according  to  young  Kessler,  whose  nar- 
rative of  the  engagement  is  graphic,  "her  guns  were  silenced 
and  nothing  but  Musketry  was  fired  from  her.  She  appeared 
very  much  injured  in  her  hull." 

Forty  minutes  of  close  fighting,  and  the  Sybil  sheered  off, 
tacked  to  starboard,  and  stood  northeastward  in  the  wake  of 
the  Alarm  and  Tobago,  neither  of  which  had  attempted  to  join 
in  the  action.  Captain  Cotton,  of  the  Alarm,  in  fact,  had  been 
flying  a  signal  for  his  squadron  to  make  off  ever  since  he  had 
identified  the  ship  in  the  southwest  as  French.  His  haste  to  de- 
camp is  rather  inexplicable  considering  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
which  alarmed  him  so  was  still  twelve  miles  away !  The  failure 
of  the  Alarm  and  Tobago  to  support  the  Sybil  certainly  raises 
doubt  over  a  statement  attributed  years  afterwards  to  Captain 
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Vashon,  namely,  that  he  had  never  before  "received  such  a 
drubbing  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  his 
consorts." 

When  the  engagement  ended,  Barry  reviewed  the  damages 
to  the  Alliance,  found  them  slight,  and,  with  the  Due  de  Lau- 
zun, stood  southwestward  to  meet  the  on-coming  Frenchman. 
She  was  the  Triton,  of  sixty-four  guns.  Had  she  not  seen  his 
signal,  the  Captain  wanted  to  know,  and,  if  so,  why  had  she  not 
come  more  rapidly  to  his  support?  The  French  captain's  excuse 
was  a  lame  one.  Surely,  he  had  seen  the  signal,  but,  as  his  cargo 
consisted  of  a  half  million  dollars  in  gold,  he  had  hesitated, 
fearful  the  whole  procedure  was  a  sham  to  decoy  him  near.  In 
atonement,  he  proposed  chasing  the  enemy. 

"We  then  tacked'and  Gave  chace,"  said  Barry,  "and  at  Dark 
lost  sight  of  them  they  being  about  8  or  10  miles  Ahead  of  the 
Alliance  &  the  Alliance  about  Two  miles  ahead  of  the  french 
Ship  and  three  ahead  of  the  Luzerne  [Due  de  Lauzun']  .** 

It  was  the  old  story — the  sluggish  consort  far  behind.  The 
Captain  put  back,  said  farewell  to  the  Triton,  and  joined  the 
Due  de  Lauzun.  He  summoned  Green  and  Brown  on  board.  The 
former  arrived,  belligerent  and  nasty;  the  latter,  with  warm 
words  of  praise  for  Barry's  conduct.  Accompanying  them  were 
three  privateer  captains,  who  had  taken  passage  in  the  Due  de 
Lauzun  at  Havana — John  Douglass,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Sam- 
uel Stillman  and  Jonathan  Alden,  of  Connecticut. 

Ignoring  Green's  attitude,  Barry  insisted  the  balance  of  the 
public  money  be  placed  on  the  Alliance.  The  Due  de  Lauzu/n, 
with  nothing  but  a  few  stern  chasers,  was  no  longer  a  safe  place 
for  it.  Brown  supported  the  proposal.  Green  opposed  it.  They 
wrangled  awhile,  but,  finally,  the  latter  gave  in.  The  remaining 
specie  came  aboard,  and  two  of  the  Alliance's  9-pounders  were 
loaned  to  the  Due  de  Lauzun.  Green  departed,  his  manner  so 
hostile  that  Barry  vowed  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him  "till  he  makes  me  an  apology  for  his  cool  behavior." 
The  three  privateersmen  decided  to  continue  their  voyage  on 
the  Alliance,  and  seventeen  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun's  crew  were 
also  brought  on  board.  They  would  be  more  useful  on  the  frig- 
ate than  on  Green's  scantily  armed  vessel. 

The  northward  course  was  resumed  at  dawn  of  March  11. 
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They  proceeded  without  incident  for  eight  days.  Off  Hatteras, 
on  the  night  of  March  18,  the  Due  de  Lauzun  vanished. 

"The  Reason  must  be  best  known  to  him  [Green],"  Barry 
reported  pointedly.  "I  am  confident  he  might  have  kept  com- 
pany with  us  if  he  had  a  mind  to  and  I  not  being  off  the  Deck 
the  whole  night  and  did  not  carry  more  sail  than  he  might  have 
kept  up  with." 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  later,  off  the  Delaware  capes, 
the  Alliance  ran  into  a  thick  fog.  The  Captain  was  delighted. 
Prospects  for  getting  into  the  bay  looked  excellent.  As  he 
neared  Five  Fathom  bank,  east  of  Cape  Henlopen,  the  fog 
lifted.  Close  on  board  loomed  a  two-decker  and  a  frigate.  They 
chased  him,  but  the  fog  closed  in.  Barry  wore,  and  again  stood 
shoreward.  Fates  were  against  him.  Once  more  the  fog  lifted  to 
disclose  his  pursuers  a  little  to  windward.  This  time  he  fled  in 
earnest,  and  the  Alliance  responded  with  a  magnificent  burst 
of  speed. 

"I  hove  the  Logg  myself,"  said  Barry,  "&  was  going  14 
Knotts  with  a  great  deal  of  ease." 

The  enemy  ships  were  lost  in  the  darkness,  but  Barry  gave 
over  thoughts  of  making  Philadelphia.  His  attempts,  however, 
had  afforded  a  diversion  which  enabled  the  vagrant  Due  de 
Lauzun  to  slip  unobserved  into  the  Delaware  that  night.  The 
Captain,  coming  to  the  conclusion  the  coast  was  lined  with  Brit- 
ish war  vessels,  determined  to  make  for  Rhode  Island.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  March  20,  he  dropped  anchor  off 
Newport.  It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  and  his  spirits  were  in 
tune  with  the  weather.  The  Alliance  and  her  precious  cargo 
were  safe ! 

Three  days  later,  on  March  23,  a  French  sloop-of-war  hauled 
into  a  wharf  at  Chester,  in  the  Delaware  river,  and  an  express 
sped  off  to  Philadelphia  with  the  momentous  news  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  ratified,  on  February  3,  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  John  Barry  had  fought  the  last 
engagement  of  the  Revolution  more  than  a  month  after  the  war 
officially  had  ended ! 


XXI. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  NAVY  PASSES 


NEWS  of  peace — definite  word  the  curtain  had  been  rung  down 
upon  eight  long  years  of  hostilities — reached  John  Barry  on 
the  last  day  of  March  of  1783.  It  found  him  on  the  Alliance, 
anchored  off  Petuset,  some  five  miles  below  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  The  frigate  had  moved  up  Xarragansett  bay  a  week 
before,  Newport  harbor  being  regarded  "not  Safe  from  the 
Enemy."  Peace  tidings  came  as  no  surprise.  The  Captain  had 
slipped  out  of  L'Orient  in  December  knowing  them  imminent. 
That  the  news  had  not  beaten  him  home  seemed  more  remark- 
able. Nor  was  he  at  a  loss  as  to  the  future.  Thomas  Russell, 
deputy  Agent  of  Marine  for  New  England,  already  had  sent 
him  orders  issued  by  the  far-seeing  Robert  Morris  more  than  a 
month  earlier. 

"As  to  the  Frigates  Alliance  and  Hague  if  either  or  both  of 
them  arrive,"  Morris  had  written  on  February  17,  "it  is  my  de- 
sire that  they  be  Imediately  fitted  for  Sea;  if  the  War  contin- 
ues we  shall  find  Employment  for  them,  but  if  not  they  can 
take  the  Greater  part  of  their  Guns  in  their  Holds,  &  with  as 
many  hands  as  are  Necessary  to  Navigate  them  proceed  to  the 
Chesapeak  there  to  take  in  a  Cargo  of  Tobacco  for  Europe." 

For  some  time,  Barry  had  been  developing  a  plan  of  naval 
operations  to  lay  before  Morris;  one  he  was  sure  the  latter 
would  adopt.  With  the  war  over,  it  was  pigeon-holed,  and,  as 
March  ended,  he  addressed  two  letters  to  the  Agent  of  Marine 
upon  how  best  to  utilize  the  AlUance  to  carry  cargo  and  still 
"keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  public  Ship."  He  recommended 
reducing  the  commissioned  personnel  to  two  lieutenants,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  marines,  a  surgeon  and  four  midshipmen,  and  the 
warrant  officers  to  a  master  and  thirteen  others. 

"The  Ship  at  present  is  very  Leaky,"  he  continued.  "If  we 
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cannot  find  it  out,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  heave  her  Down,  if  so 
&  oblige  [d]  to  take  the  Copper  off  to  find  out  the  Leak,  I  think 
if  we  are  to  go  a  Mercht  Voyage  we  had  best  not  put  it  on 
again." 

More  disturbing  was  the  treasure  he  was  guarding. 

"I  have  the  Money  Still  on  Board,"  he  pointed  out,  ficwhich 
makes  me  very  uneasy  as  I  dont  think  it  is  at  all  safe." 

Faced  with  extensive  repairs  and  the  care  of  the  specie, 
Barry  abandoned  any  thought  of  going  to  Philadelphia,  and 
sent  for  Sarah.  Meanwhile,  he  found  himself  involved  in  two 
unwarranted  and  highly  unfair  lawsuits.  One  had  been  insti- 
gated by  that  perpetual  thorn-in-the-flesh,  Dr.  Joseph  Ken- 
dall. The  former  surgeon  of  the  Alliance  had  sued  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts court  for  prize  money  and  wages,  and  had  recovered 
£180.  The  Captain  protested  vehemently : 

"I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  a  sett  of  laws  that  will  Con- 
demn a  Man  who  is  fighting  for  them  without  being  heard." 

He  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  pay  until,  finally,  Morris  au- 
thorized him  to  discharge  the  obligation  and  enter  it  in  his 
own  accounts  against  the  government. 

The  other  suit  was  more  involved.  The  plaintiffs  were  a 
group  of  Connecticut  merchants,  owners  of  the  sloop  Fortune, 
which,  it  will  be  recalled,  Barry  had  retaken  from  the  British 
off  Bermuda,  on  August  25,  1782,  and  had  sent  into  Cape 
Fran9ois  under  her  former  master.  At  the  Cape,  she  had  been 
sold  by  the  American  agent  without  legal  condemnation.  This 
omission  was  grasped  by  the  owners,  who  sued  Howland  &  Coit, 
of  Norwich,  as  Barry's  agents,  knowing  that  firm  had  money 
on  hand — the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  another  of  the  Captain's 
prizes.  Joseph  Howland  sent  a  copy  of  the  court  summons  to 
the  Alliance  and  asked  advice. 

"A  most  rascally  writ,"  Barry  exploded  in  reply  on  April  8, 
"couch'd  with  the  most  dirty  Language  I  ever  beheld."  He 
worked  himself  into  high  indignation.  "I  comply'd  with  my  or- 
ders and  I  out  them,  or  any  Dirty  Scoundrels  like  them  to 
Defyance."  Hire  a  lawyer,  he  told  Howland,  and  pay  out  any 
prize  money  in  his  hands  before  it  could  be  attached.  As 
the  writ  spelled  his  name  incorrectly — "Barre" — he  remarked, 
chuckling,  therefore  it  cannot  be  me  they  have  summon'd." 

The  suit  over  the  sloop  Fortune  ran  along  for  well-nigh  two 
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rears.  The  plaintiffs  were  awarded  judgment,  but,  as  late  as 
October,  178-4,  the  clerk  of  the  court  reported  he  could  not  find 
"Captain  Barre  or  his  estate"  in  Connecticut.  Congress  ended 
the  matter  in  February,  1785.  The  agent  at  Cape  Francois  had 
paid  into'the  United  States  Treasury  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  Fortune.  A  congressional  resolution  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  this  sum  to  the  owners  upon  their  giving 
"Captain  Barry  a  full  discharge  from  the  judgment  obtained 
against  him." 

When  Sarah  Barry  arrived  at  Providence,  about  April  12, 
she  found  the  Alliance  hove  down  in  the  river  at  Petuxet,  and 
her  husband  still  on  board  guarding  the  hard  dollars.  With 
Sarah  was  her  young  cousin,  eighteen-year-old  Mary  Craw- 
thorne,  who,  in  after  years  would  marry  John  Montgomery,  a 
Philadelphia  merchant.  Miss  Crawthorne  was  another  of  the 
numerous  descendants  of  that  prolific  pioneer,  Joran  Kyn. 
Like  Sarah,  she  was  a  granddaughter  of  Jonas  Keen,  her 
mother  having  been  a  younger  sister  of  Sarah's  mother. 

John  Barry  had  aged.  Sarah  saw  it  the  moment  she  laid 
eyes  on  him.  True,  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  cold, 
but  the  strain  of  the  last  cruise  and  the  effects  of  the  illness  in 
L'Orient  were  evident.  There  were  streaks  of  gray  in  his  dark 
hair,  and  his  face  was  lined  by  the  pain  that  had  laid  him  low. 
He  looked  older  than  his  thirty-eight  years,  but  he  was  the 
same  aggressive,  self-possessed  individual,  and  his  eye  could 
still  shoot  fire  when  angered,  as  well  as  soften  at  sight  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  He  ensconced  Sarah  and  Mary  Crawthorne  in 
comfortable  quarters  on  the  Alliance,  and  learned  they  had 
come  in  expectation  of  saving  with  him  to  Virginia,  and,  per- 
haps, to  Europe. 

The  happy  young  wife  brought  disquieting  reports  of  her 
vain  efforts  to  sell  the  goods  her  husband  had  sent  her  from 
New  London  the  previous  summer.  Not  having  a  good  head  for 
such  matters,  Sarah  left  the  explanations  to  a  letter  John 
Brown  had  written  for  her  to  carry  to  Providence. 

"Mrs,  Barry  can  inform  you  of  the  unfortunate  turn  which 
Dry  Goods  have  taken,"  Brown  wrote.  "It  is  almost  impossible 
to  sell  a  single  piece  of  anything,  and  Indeed  there  is  a  Total 
Stop  put  to  all  kinds  of  Trade." 

He  went  on  to  tell  of  letters  received  from  Barclay,  at  L'Ori- 
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ent,  announcing  shipment  of  the  goods  Barry  had  bought 
there. 

"You  will  certainly  lose  by  them,55  he  continued,  "however 
you  may  Depend  that  I  will  do  my  best  for  your  advantage.  I 
have  had  Mrs.  Barry5s  consent  to  send  what  Remained  with  her 
to  the  Havana  and  if  I  cannot  sell  them  in  a  Day  or  two,  I  shall 
ship  such  parcels  as  may  be  suitable  to  our  friend  Sea  Groves 
— with  orders  to  sell  and  Remit  in  Specie,  and  when  the  Goods 
from  france  may  arrive  If  they  cannot  be  sold  to  some  advan- 
tage I  should  like  to  have  your  Instructions  to  ship  them  like- 
wise the  same  way.  It  appears  to  me  at  present  that  every 
Course  of  Trade  will  be  Extremely  uncertain  for  some  time,  an 
emence  Glut  of  Goods  will  certainly  be  sent  in  here,  which  will 
make  ye  Importations  of  them  extremely  precarious.'5 

"You  have  done  well  to  place  the  matter  in  Brown's  hands,*5 
Barry  reassured  Sarah.  "James  Seagrove  is  a  reputable  man 
and  well-established  at  Havana.  But  I  could  wish  I  had  not  au- 
thorized Barclay  to  invest  in  so  many  European  purchases." 

Making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  he  sent  instructions  to 
Brown  on  April  19.  Some  of  the  goods  coming  from  Barclay 
belonged  to  certain  officers  and  men  of  the  Alliance,  who  had 
made  Barry  their  agent.  Also,  Barclay  had  yet  to  account  for 
the  prize  money  from  the  sale  of  the  Jamaicamen.  When  the 
prize  account  and  the  goods  arrived,  Brown  should  sell  the  lat- 
ter, and  advertise  his  readiness  to  pay  the  prize  money*  The 
Captain  left  it  to  his  friend  to  dispose  of  the  goods  to  the  best 
advantage,  either  in  Philadelphia  or  Havana. 

Orders  came  from  Robert  Morris  to  reduce  the  crew  to  fifty 
men,  and  to  take  on  stores  to  carry  the  Alliance  into  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  Agent  of  Marine  wanted  the  hands  paid  off,  but 
said  nothing  as  to  disposal  of  the  specie.  By  this  time  Barry 
had  discovered  many  of  the  hard  dollars  were  not  Continental 
property,  but  private  shipments  for  various  merchants  scat- 
tered from  Baltimore  to  Boston.  Some  had  drawn  upon  him  for 
the  amounts  due,  and  Brown  had  promised  to  advise  the  others 
to  collect  their  money.  Until  they  did,  until  Morris  gave  direc- 
tions regarding  the  balance,  the  Captain  continued  unwilling 
guardian  of  the  treasure. 

How  to  pay  the  men  was  another  problem.  The  purser's 
books  had  remained  with  young  Samuel  Cooper  in  L'Orient. 
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All  Barry  could  do  was  estimate  what  each  of  the  crew  had  due 
him,  give  orders  on  George  Olney,  the  Continental  agent  at 
Providence,  and  trust  his  reckoning  would  agree  with  Cooper's 
records,  if  and  when  received.  Paying  off  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  departure  of  many  hands  without  a  "by  your 
leave."  With  the  fighting  over,  numbers  considered  their  terms 
of  service  had  expired.  While,  technically,  they  were  deserters, 
the  Captain  did  not  want  to  deprive  them  of  well-earned  wages. 
Thirty-three  had  run  off  in  April,  and  sixty-three  had  been 
discharged  by  May  1.  The  total  personnel  was  down  to  142, 
comprising  three  commissioned  and  thirteen  warrant  officers, 
and  126  enlisted  men — seamen,  landsmen,  marines  and  boys. 

By  mid-May  Barry  had  made  additional  reductions.  Old 
Hezekiah  Welch  had  gone  off  to  his  family  in  Boston,  and  the 
only  commissioned  officer  was  Lieutenant  Elwood  of  the  ma- 
rines. Recent  letters  from  Brown  had  indicated  bewilderment 
in  the  handling  of  the  Alliance's  prize  money.  Morris  had  con- 
tinued silent  on  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  specie.  Leaving 
Elwood  and  his  marines  on  the  frigate — protectors  of  the  spe- 
cie and  of  Sarah  and  Mary  Crawthorne — the  Captain  packed 
his  saddle  bags  and,  about  May  20,  rode  off  eastward.  If  let- 
ters failed  to  answer  the  purpose,  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  in 
person  was  necessary. 


There  is  a  story  that  Barry's  route  lay  through  New  York 
where  he  visited  his  late  antagonist,  the  Sybil,  "was  politely 
treated,"  and  was  told  said  Sybil  had  never  before  been  so 
roughly  handled  as  by  the  Alliance  in  the  engagement  off 
Florida,  This  tale  comes  from  young  Kessler.  But  Kessler  had 
been  discharged  at  Providence,  on  April  1,  so  his  testimony  is 
no  longer  that  of  an  eye-witness.  Moreover,  the  Sybil9  which 
had  arrived  at  New  York  from  Jamaica,  had  sailed  again  for 
Europe,  on  May  11,  with  Hessian  troops.  At  that  time,  Barry 
was  still  on  the  Allicmce  at  Petuxet.  Hence,  the  visit  becomes 
not  only  improbable,  but  impossible. 

Before  May  ended,  John  Barry  rode  into  Philadelphia. 
Within  a  day  he  was  glad  he  had  come.  His  commercial  ven- 
tures were  in  bad  shape.  Barclay,  Moylan  &  Co.  had  exceeded 
orders  in  buying  and  shipping  goods.  Brown  had  sent  several 
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shipments  to  Havana^  but  had  been  swamped  by  additional  im- 
portations. 

"I  have  taken  every  means  I  know  of  to  sell  the  Goods,"  he 
apologized  almost  tearfully  to  the  Captain,  "yet  there  are  still 
6,000  livres  worth  on  hand.  They  were  damnably  high  laid  in 
at  L'Orient,  too.  I've  offered  them  fifty  times  at  one-sixth  the 
purchase  price  and  can  find  no  purchasers." 

"Ship  them  to  Seagrove,"  said  Barry,  "unless  you  think  the 
market  will  improve." 

"Improve!"  Brown  groaned.  "Each  day  brings  eight  or  ten 
sail  to  port.  Sixteen  came  in  yesterday.  All  the  world  seems  to 
have  bent  its  view  this  way.  Every  store  in  the  city  is  full  of 
goods." 

"And  Barclay,  Moylan  are  still  shipping!"  Barry's  ire  rose 
with  his  voice.  "By  God,  it's  got  to  stop,  and  I'll  tell  'em  so. 
Here's  a  letter  just  arrived  from  Moylan.  He  says  some  L'Ori- 
ent  merchants  who  outfitted  the  Alliance  have  attached  all  the 
prize  money,  and  he  wants  to  charge  me  interest  on  the  money 
he  advanced  us  last  winter — interest  on  my  money  and  my 
men's  money !  It's  a  damned  outrage,  and  he'll  hear  from  me." 

Barry's  reply  was  written  May  81.  Any  attachments  laid  on 
his  and  his  crew's  prize  money  to  pay  public  debts  were  a  mere 
form,  he  told  Barclay,  Moylan  &  Co*  He  demanded  every  penny 
in  prize  money  be  held  "sacret  to  my  Orders."  He  wanted  no 
more  investments  in  goods.  He  had  lost  "a  great  deal  of  money" 
through  the  shipments  already  made,  which  were  more  than  he 
had  ordered,  as  they  could  find  by  consulting  his  original  in- 
structions. Likewise,  his  shipments  were  "the  highest  laide  in 
of  Any  Goods  shipt  from  France."  Let  them  submit  him  a 
proper  account  immediately,  and  he  would  draw  upon  them  for 
the  balance  due*  As  to  interest  charged  him  on  his  own  money, 
he  was  willing  to  pay,  if  they,  in  turn,  would  pay  interest  on 
the  balance  of  his  money  in  their  hands.  "As  I  have  many  Peo- 
ple to  Sittle  with  I  expect  you  will  be  very  particular  with  the 
Ace*?",  he  reminded  them. 

During  his  brief  stay,  the  Captain  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
Robert  Morris.  His  accounts — long  tabulations  of  wages  and 
subsistence  since  he  had  taken  command  of  the  Lexington  in 
March,  1776 — were  presented.  The  Agent  of  Marine  prom- 
ised payment  as  soon  as  they  were  audited.  The  proposed  voy- 
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age  was  discussed.  The  cargo  of  tobacco  he  would  receive  in 
Virginia  was  to  be  delivered  in  Amsterdam.  Barry  asked  for 
Richard  Dale,  his  one-time  master's  mate  on  the  Lexington,  as 
first  officer.  Dale  was  otherwise  employed.  Second  choice  fell 
upon  Alexander  Murray,  another  Continental  navy  lieuten- 
ant. Finally,  Morris  directed  the  Captain  to  deposit  the  re- 
mainder of  the  specie  in  safe  hands  in  Providence. 

?Ere  departing,  Barry  happened  upon  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  Chevalier  had  sailed  as  a  volunteer  with  de  VaudreuiPs 
squadron  from  Boston  the  previous  fall  and  was  just  back  from 
the  West  Indies.  Learning  the  Captain's  destination,  Jones  in- 
sisted upon  giving  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  house  of 
Dennisville  &  fils  at  Amsterdam. 

"They  were  exceedingly  gracious  to  me  when  we  lay  in  the 
Texel  in  '79,"  the  Chevalier  said,  "and  they'll  be  equally  so  to 
you." 

That  was  on  June  4.  Several  days  later,  Barry  set  off  for 
Providence. 


The  Alliance,  most  of  her  guns  stored  in  the  hold,  the  hard 
dollars  deposited  in  Providence,  and  with  Sarah  Barry  and 
Mary  Crawthorne  as  favored  passengers,  stood  down  the  river 
from  Petuxet  on  June  20.  Barry  had  come  on  board  a  few  days 
before  to  find  over-hauling  completed  and  the  frigate  in  sound 
condition.  He  anticipated  a  quick  and  uneventful  run  to  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  two  ladies  looked  forward  to  the  delights 
of  a  pleasant  sea  trip. 

A  careless  pilot  put  an  end  to  the  Captain's  hopes.  Shortly 
after  the  Alliance  cast  off,  and  while  she  was  dropping  down 
stream  at  a  moderate  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour,  this 
worthy  ran  her  upon  a  sunken  rock.  The  staunch  frigate  shiv- 
ered and  stopped  abruptly  with  ominous  crunchings  audible. 
For  two  hours  they  lay  upon  the  rock,  the  carpenter  reporting 
her  hull  apparently  undamaged.  When  she  floated  at  high  tide, 
and  the  well  showed  no  increase  in  water  depth  in  the  hold, 
Barry  "was  in  good  hopes  she  received  no  Damage,"  and  re- 
sumed sail. 

Blowing  weather,  experienced  the  moment  they  nosed  out  of 
Narragansett  bay,  spelled  the  end  of  Sarah's  and  Mary's  an- 
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ticipated  enjoyment  of  the  voyage.  The  sea  was  rolling,  the 
wind  brisk  with  occasional  bursts  of  rain  or  hail — really  ideal 
sailing  conditions.  Decidedly  unpleasant,  however,  this  pitch- 
ing, for  the  city-bred  ladies,  who  took  to  their  bunks  and  stayed 
there.  The  sea  lost  its  enchantment  for  Sarah  and  Mary.  They 
were  desperately  sea-sick  every  day  of  the  brief  passage,  and 
did  not  emerge  on  deck  until  the  frigate  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake. While  they  enjoyed  the  run  up  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rappahannock  river,  Sarah  could  not  be  persuaded  to  ven- 
ture the  long  voyage  to  Amsterdam. 

"Mrs.  Barry  has  been  so  sick  on  the  passage  here,'*  Barry 
wrote  Brown  on  June  8,  "that  she  has  entirely  given  over  going 
any  farther." 

He  did  not  expect  to  remain  in  Virginia  more  than  four 
weeks,  and  inquired  anxiously  whether  there  had  been  any  more 
word  from  Barclay  about  the  prize  accounts. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  money  was  still  in  their  hands,"  he 
lamented.  "In  Short  I  do  not  know  what  to  do." 

The  expected  four  weeks  lengthened  considerably.  Daniel 
Clark,  of  Richmond,  in  charge  of  supplying  the  tobacco,  was 
none  too  prompt.  Not  until  August  SO  was  the  last  of  the  cargo 
stowed.  Barry  had  found  the  frigate  ill  suited  for  carrying 
freight. 

"I  have  put  more  tobacco  in  the  two  decks  than  I  intended, 
the  Ship  stowing  so  little  in  her  hold,"  he  reported  to  Brown 
that  day.  "We  have  on  board  500  hhds  for  the  public  and  I  as- 
sure you  the  privilege  [to  ship  on  private  account  as  well]  you 
was  pleased  to  allow  is  chiefly  put  in  the  places  that  the  officers 
sleep  in  (unfortunately  the  Cabbin  and  Ward  rooms  full)," 

Sarah,  Mary  Crawthorne  and  Clark,  the  agent,  waved  him 
Godspeed  as  the  AUiance  dropped  away  from  the  wharf  and 
stood  down  the  Rappahannock  on  the  morning  of  August  21. 


"Captain  Barry  went  with  the  Alliance  to  Virginia,  took  on 
board  a  load  of  tobacco  on  public  account,  and  went  to  Amster- 
dam and  returned  to  Philadelphia." 

So  concludes  John  Kessler's  account.  But  bear  in  mind,  Kess- 
ler  had  left  the  frigate  the  previous  April.  Once  more  he  had 
relied  on  hearsay,  and  again  he  proves  inaccurate. 
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With  every  prospect  of  a  successful  voyage,  Barry  took  the 
Alliance  out  between  the  Virginia  capes  on  August  24«.  The 
wind  was  moderate,  the  sea  smooth.  Her  head  pointed  into  the 
northeast,  the  heavy-laden  frigate  sailed  easily.  Then,  before 
the  day  ended,  came  a  disquieting  discovery.  The  ship  was  mak- 
ing nineteen  inches  of  water  per  hour!  The  carpenter  traced 
the  leak  to  the  spot  where  she  had  jammed  on  the  rock  in  the 
Providence  river.  Efforts  to  stop  it  were  ineffectual.  That 
night,  with  the  wind  increasing  and  the  sea  rougher,  the  well 
gauge  showed  them  making  water  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  per  minute.  All  hands  were  constantly  at  the  pumps,  but, 
by  morning,  there  were  three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  That 
meant  the  lower  tier  of  tobacco  must  already  be  damaged.  To 
save  the  balance,  Barry  decided  to  put  back  for  port.  As  they 
were  mid-way  between  the  Virginia  and  Delaware  capes,  he  de- 
termined to  make  for  Philadelphia.  On  the  morning  of  August 
26,  the  Alliance  came  up  Delaware  bay,  and  the  Captain  sent  a 
boat  ashore  at  Bombay  Hook  with  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris, 
describing  his  misfortune.  He  philosophized : 

"As  is  often  the  Case  where  Peoples  Expectations  are  buoyed 
up  with  great  Prospects  they  frequently  find  themselves  Dis- 
appointed." 

By  the  time  the  frigate  was  off  Philadelphia,  Congress  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  her  condition.  Its  re- 
port, on  September  5,  ended  all  prospects  of  continuing  the 
voyage.  Morris  was  directed  to  unload  the  tobacco,  ship  it  to 
Europe  in  other  bottoms,  discharge  the  officers  and  crew,  have 
the  frigate  surveyed,  and  supply  an  estimate  of  ccthe  expenses 
necessary  to  give  her  a  good  repair." 

That  was  as  far  as  Barry  ever  got  on  the  way  to  Amsterdam. 


Robert  Morris  regarded  the  return  of  the  AUiance  as  a  ca- 
lamity. Hard-pressed  to  meet  the  nation's  tremendous  commit- 
ments, he  was  conducting  a  precarious  financial  program. 
Promissory  notes  were  his  stock  in  trade — promises  to  pay  next 
year  when  the  states  imposed  Federal  taxes  (if  they  could  be 
induced  to  do  so),  and  when  money  came  in  from  tobacco  car- 
goes to  Europe.  Revenue  from  the  frigate's  cargo  was  seriously 
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delayed,  and  the  cost  of  her  repairs  would  have  to  be  met  with 
another  hazardous  promissory  note. 

Pursuant  to  Congressional  instructions,  he  had  a  survey 
made.  Barry,  Thomas  Read  and  three  Philadelphia  shipbuild- 
ers undertook  that  job  in  October.  Morris  did  not,  however, 
take  the  order  to  discharge  the  Alliance's  crew  too  literally.  He 
retained  the  Captain,  Lieutenant  Murray  and  a  handful  of 
seamen,  figuring  a  skeleton  crew  would  keep  down  further  de- 
terioration on  board. 

The  naval  problem  was  a  vexatious  one*  When  he  had  as- 
sumed the  Agency  of  Marine,  the  Continental  navy  boasted 
four  vessels — the  America,  ready  for  launching  at  Portsmouth; 
the  Bourbon,  on  the  stocks  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Alliance 
and  Hague  in  service.  The  America,  launched  in  November, 
1782,  had  been  presented  immediately  to  France,  to  replace  a 
ship-of-the-line  lost  in  Boston  harbor.  By  then,  however,  Mor- 
ris had  acquired  the  General  Washington  and  the  Due  de  Laur- 
zun.  The  war  closed  with  five  vessels  in  the  navy,  and  no  money 
to  keep  them  in  service.  In  July,  the  Hague  was  ordered  sold, 
to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  Bourbon.  The  Due  de  Lauzun  was 
sent  to  Europe  with  tobacco,  both  ship  and  cargo  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  France.  That  left  the  General  Washington,  being 
used  as  a  packet,  and  the  Alliance.  Morris  was  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  sale  of  both.  He  refrained  only  until  the  survey  was 
completed  on  the  frigate,  and  the  General  Washington  returned 
from  abroad. 


Two  letters  from  Thomas  Barclay  were  awaiting  John  Barry 
at  the  post-office.  One  specified  the  Alliance's  share  of  the  four 
prizes  at  L'Orient  as  281,310  livres,  of  which  about  107,000 
livres  had  already  been  advanced  to  officers  and  men.  The  other, 
a  reply  to  the  Captain's  fiery  letter  regarding  attachments  and 
interest,  pledged  a  satisfactory  accounting,  and  payment  of 
the  balance  due.  It  asked  that  no  bills  be  drawn  against  the 
amount  until  Barclay,  Moylan  &  Co.  succeeded  in  having  the 
attachments  lifted. 

No  money  from  that  source  for  some  time !  Inquiry  at  the 
Marine  Office  disclosed  his  accounts  were  still  being  audited!  A 
wretched  outlook!  If  nothing  was  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  way 
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of  prize  money  or  wages,  however,,  there  was  a  possible  source 
of  revenue  from  the  state.  Pennsylvania  was  providing  its 
army  officers  with  half-pay  and  land  grants.  Certainly  a  naval 
officer  from  Pennsylvania  was  entitled  to  similar  consideration. 

On  September  18,  he  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for 
"the  same  benefits  and  emoluments  which  are  extended  to  the 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line."  His  petition  was  referred  to 
a  special  committee.  Shortly  afterwards  word  came  the  com- 
mittee was  in  a  quandary  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  Cap- 
tain Barry's  actual  services.  He  addressed  the  honorable  house 
with  a  memorial  that  gave  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  his  perform- 
ances. Said  he: 

"That  at  the  commencem!  of  this  happy  Revolution,  your 
Memorialist  was  honored  with  the  Command  of  the  Lexington, 
to  Cruize  on  the  Coasts,  that  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  Abili- 
ties he  performed  the  said  Service  with  fidelity,  and  firmly 
hopes  in  such  manner  as  will  entitle  him,  at  least,  to  the  good 
Opinion  of  Congress — He  likewise  hopes,  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  whose  Commerce  and  welfare,  he  found  him- 
self deeply  interested  &  whose  Trade  he  is  assured  reaped  many 
advantages  from  his  Exertions  on  this  Station,  will  not  with- 
hold her  approbation — After  this,  your  Memorialist  obtained 
the  Command  of  the  Effingham  Frigate,  shortly  after  which, 
the  Enemy  made  a  rapid  March  to  the  Banks  of  the  Delaware, 
and  threatened,  almost,  an  immediate  investiture  of  this  City ; 
On  this  occasion  your  Memorialist  unwilling  to  be  an  idle  Spec- 
tator, turn'd  out  with  his  fellow  Citizens,  as  a  Volunteer,  to  op- 
pose them  &  during  the  whole  of  this  Winter  Campai[g]n, 
when  the  situation  of  our  affairs  did  not  wear  the  most  pleas- 
ing aspect,  your  memorialist  continued  in  the  field  without  in- 
termission,— the  services  he  re  [n]  dared  here,  being  in  an  Ele- 
ment new  to  him,  must  be  judged  by  his  Superior  Officers  and 
his  Country — 

€CYour  Memorialist  has  been  since  honor'd  with  the  Com- 
mand of  divers  Frigates  in  w*?  he  trusts  he  has  done  his  Duty — 
he,  at  least,  has  Attempted  so  to  do — But  it  being  a  point  of 
too  much  delicacy  for  him  to  recapitulate  his  own  Services,  he 
will  therefore  Content  himself  with  only  Mentioning,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  War,  he  has  received  a  Wound  in  his  Shoul- 
der, w^  has  proved  very  injurious  to  him." 
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Despite  the  clarity  of  his  statement,  and  the  justice  of  his 
claim,  it  took  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  practically  eleven 
months  to  come  to  a  resolution  to  extend  to  him  and  to  other 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  navy,  including  Thomas  Read,  James 
Josiah  and  John  Green,  similar  compensation  to  that  enjoyed 
by  army  officers. 

Through  the  fall  of  1783,  Barry  divided  his  time  between 
his  home  and  the  Alliance.  He  dwelt  on  Spruce  street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth — a  residence  he  had  acquired  for  Sarah 
when  the  legal  controversy  over  the  old  Austin  homestead  had 
made  the  latter  a  precarious  abode.  The  earliest  Philadelphia 
directory  inscribes  him  as  "captain,  merchant,"  a  happy  iden- 
tification, considering  the  fact  that  he  still  commanded  the  frig- 
ate, and  was  constantly  busied  with  the  disposal  of  goods  im- 
ported for  his  account  by  Barclay,  Moylan  &  Co.,  not  all  of 
which  had  been  reshipped  to  Havana. 

Two  British  naval  commanders  that  fall  had  opportunity  to 
visit  him  on  the  Alliance.  Commodores  Affleck  and  Sweeney,  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philadelphia,  were  rowed  out  to  the 
frigate  one  afternoon,  the  guests  of  Captains  Armstrong  and 
Garden,  of  Lee's  Legion.  The  latter,  in  his  copious  memoirs,, 
relates  the  incident,  including  an  amusing  exchange  between 
the  Captain  and  Commodore  Sweeney. 

"Adieu,  my  countryman,9*  said  Sweeney,  clasping  Barry's 
hand  at  parting. 

"Not  exactly  so,"  Barry  replied.  "You,  commodore,  are  a 
Briton.  I  am  an  American." 

"I  am  an  Irishman,"  Sweeney  responded,  "and  so  are  you, 
Barry,  or  if  not  you  ought  to  be.  You  have  too  many  of  the 
strong  features  of  a  genuine  Irishman  for  me  to  be  mistaken. 
Your  attachment  to  the  country  for  which  you  have  fought 
and  bled  is  both  natural  and  highly  to  your  honor;  but,  by 
God,  you  are  too  good  a  fellow  for  Ireland  to  relinquish  the 
claims  she  has  upon  your  best  affections." 

Barry  laughed,  and  honored  the  departing  Britons  with  a 
complimentary  salute  from  the  few  guns  remaining  on  the 
frigate's  deck.  It  was  the  last  time  the  Alliance's  weapons  spoke 
under  the  colors  of  the  Continental  navy. 

That  fall,  also,  Barry  learned  a  naval  court-martial  had  up- 
held his  action  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  officers  who  had  de- 
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serted  him  the  previous  year  at  L'Orient.  Lieutenant  Patrick 
Fletcher  and  Sailing  Master  Buckley  had  returned  to  Boston, 
and  immediately  had  been  ordered  to  trial.  The  verdict  was 
that  Fletcher  be  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  Buckley,  of 
his  warrant,  the  sentence  not  to  prejudice  their  claims  to  wages 
and  prize  money  earned  prior  to  their  offense.  Because  of  their 
earlier  excellent  services,  Morris,  in  transmitting  the  decision 
to  Congress,  recommended  them  as  capable  officers,  worthy  of 
future  notice — a  recommendation  that  would  bear  fruit  years 
afterwards  for  Fletcher. 


The  survey  of  the  Alliance,  showing  cost  of  repairs  to  be 
5,866  2/3  dollars,  was  presented  to  Congress  by  Morris  the 
day  after  Christmas  in  1783,  and  a  committee  took  it  under  ad- 
visement. Its  report,  on  January  15,  1784,  was  a  surprise  to 
the  Agent  of  Marine,  who  wanted  desperately  to  be  rid  of  the 
financial  obligations  of  maintaining  a  navy. 

"The  honor  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  trade  and  coasts  from  the  insults  of  pirates,"  said  the 
committee,  "require  that  the  frigate  of  Alliance  should  be  re- 
paired." 

Morris  bided  his  time,  and  the  General  Washington  returned 
from  Europe.  A  conversation  with  her  commander,  Joshua 
Barney,  convinced  the  Agent  of  Marine  she  needed  more  re- 
pairing than  she  was  worth.  The  Alliance,  according  to  Mor- 
ris, had  become  "a  meer  Bill  of  Costs.9'  He  went  to  Congress, 
on  March  19,  urging  sale  of  both. 

"As  to  a  Marine  we  must  for  the  present  give  up  the  Idea," 
he  told  that  honorable  body,  "and  whenever  the  Situation  of 
the  American  Finances  will  permit  we  can  certainly  build  bet- 
ter Ships  than  any  we  have  yet  had.55 

Prophetic  wisdom  in  that  statement,  but  it  was  met  with  ob- 
stinacy in  Congress.  On  April  8,  despite  a  committee  report 
favorable  to  Morris's  suggestion,  the  sale  of  the  General  Wash- 
ington only  was  approved.  The  AUicmce  remained  in  service, 
and  for  more  than  a  year  no  further  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Agent  of  Marine  to  change  the  congressional  decision. 
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Early  in  1784,  Barry  learned  from  Thomas  Barclay  that 
the  prize  money  at  L'Orient  was  free  of  legal  entanglements. 
The  General  Washington  had  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  on 
March  10,  bringing  the  Captain  two  letters.  One,  dated  No- 
vember 16, 1783,  enclosed  bills  on  a  number  of  Philadelphians, 
all  in  Barry's  favor,  and  amounting  to  25,520  livres.  The 
other,  written  on  December  25,  stated  the  balance  yet  due  to  be 
3,119  livres. 

"Be  as  sparing  as  you  can  with  convenience  to  yourself/5 
Barclay  cautioned,  "and  draw  at  as  long  sight  as  possible.5* 

How  hard-pressed  the  Captain  was  for  money  is  indicated 
by  two  letters  he  wrote  the  day  he  heard  from  Barclay.  One 
was  to  Thomas  Mifflin,  then  sojourning  with  Congress  at  An- 
napolis, notifying  him  that  a  bill  of  exchange  from  L'Orient 
for  $260  at  forty  days'  sight,  was  ready  for  presentation,  and 
would  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Congress  please  take 
steps  to  honor  it.  The  other  was  to  Anthony  Wayne,  asking  the 
loan  of  $200  "to  meet  a  demand  the  Bank  has  on  me."  The 
bank  loan  had  been  made  by  the  Captain  as  part  of  a  financial 
operation  he  and  John  Brown  had  been  engaged  in  since  the 
previous  September.  The  pair  had  been  purchasing  prize  war- 
rants from  impecunious  former  hands  on  the  Alliance^  who 
were  willing  to  settle  for  a  little  cash.  By  mid-May,  1784,  they 
had  netted  about  900  livres  through  these  purchases,  Barry's 
share  being  one-half. 

All  through  1784,  he  was  involved  in  collecting  the  money 
from  L'Orient.  It  came  in  dribbles ;  notes  that  were  marked  for 
non-acceptance,  but  ultimately  were  paid  by  John  Barclay, 
Philadelphia  representative  of  the  house  of  Barclay,  Moylan 
&  Co.,  and  other  notes  drawn  on  sixty,  ninety  and  even  120 
days'  sight. 

It  was  well,  however,  the  money  was  received,  for,  in  Octo- 
ber, came  a  letter  from  James  Seagrove,  relating  a  story  of 
money  lost  in  piece-meal  sale  of  Barry's  goods  at  Havana ;  of 
other  goods  still  on  hand,  and  of  still  other  items  stolen  by 
Spaniards. 

"This  is  not  the  worst,  my  good  friend,"  concluded  Seagrove 
in  a  most  offhand  manner  for  such  a  momentous  announce- 
ment, "for  at  present  I  cannot  pay  you  * .  .  I  must  begg  your 
patience  until  I  am  able  to  Collect  which  shall  be  as  soon  as 
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possible  after  I  have  obtained  an  indulgence  from  my  Creditors 
which  I  am  now  about/5 

Periodically,  the  Captain  made  inquiry  about  his  long  due 
accounts.  Always  they  were  still  being  audited.  His  pay,  since 
the  Alliance  had  been  placed  upon  a  peace-time  footing,  fortu- 
nately was  not  involved  in  the  same  delay.  The  sixty  dollars  a 
month  was  paid  with  some  degree  of  regularity. 

As  Lieutenant  Murray  had  resigned  in  October,  Barry  re- 
mained the  sole  naval  officer  in  active  service.  Consequently,  to 
him  came  frequent  inquiries  from  his  former  companions.  Luke 
Matthewman,  writing  from  New  York,  wanted  to  be  sure  his 
name  was  included  in  the  list  of  those  in  the  late  naval  service, 
as,  if  there  should  be  half -pay  or  land  bonuses,  he  thought  him- 
self "Justly  Intitled  to  a  part  of  the  Benefit."  Stephen  Greg- 
ory bobbed  up  again,  this  time  from  far  off  Port-au-Prince,  to 
implore  the  Captain's  aid  in  obtaining  permission  from  Con- 
gress to  enter  the  merchant  service,  and  to  trust  that  Barry 
was  resting  at  ease  in  Philadelphia  "after  tedious  war."  Even 
Murray,  from  Annapolis,  had  inquiries  to  make  as  to  steps 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  to  place  naval  officers  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  officers  in  the  land  service.  There  had  been  such  a  peti- 
tion presented  in  Maryland,  and  Murray  did  not  know  which 
state  he  was  connected  with,  a  matter,  as  he  pointed  out,  of  lit- 
tle odds,  "so  I  get  my  due." 

Amid  all  this  and  similar  corresondence,  the  Captain  was  en- 
gaged in  drafting  an  extensive  narrative  of  his  war  services  to 
be  used  as  a  memorial  praying  Congress  for  promotion.  There 
had  been  no  commodore  since  Hopkins  had  been  dismissed  in 
1777.  As  senior  officer,  Barry  felt  the  length  and  importance 
of  his  service  warranted  elevation  to  this  long-vacated  post. 
Only  five  pages  of  the  rough  draft  of  this  memorial  exist  to- 
day. It  begins  with  the  oft  misquoted  statement : 

"That  your  memorialist  Commanded  the  finest  Ship  in  the 
first  Employ  in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  and  in 
Order  to  assist  his  Country  all  in  his  power  he  quited  that  em- 
ploy to  enter  into  the  Navy  of  the  United  States." 

It  ends,  unfinished,  with  an  account  of  the  engagement  with 
the  Sybil:  "all  tho  I  had  at  that  time  alarge  sum  of  dollars  on 
Board  I  Brought  one  of  the  Prigats  of  82  Guns  to  aclose  Ac- 
tion and  not  only  cut  him  to  pieces  but  saved  Capt.  Green." 
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The  memorial  went  to  a  special  committee  of  Congress  early 
in  December,  and  the  final  decision,  on  December  16,  spelled 
the  end  of  Barry's  hopes  for  promotion.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  "it  would  be  adviseable  to  postpone  a  Decision  on 
Mr.  Barre's  Request  until  Congress  can  arrange  and  organize 
that  Department  [of  Marine]  ;  and  then  that  the  s?  Petition  be 
referred  to  the  Commissioners  or  Commission  or  who  may  be 
appointed  to  superintend  it." 

By  then  there  was  no  Agent  of  Marine.  Morris  had  resigned, 
his  work  finished.  Barry  and  the  Alliance  remained  in  public 
service,  but  not  for  long.  In  the  spring  of  1785,  a  motion  was 
made  in  Congress  to  sell  the  frigate.  One  June  3,  the  motion 
was  carried  with  nine  states  favoring  the  sale,  New  Jersey  di- 
vided, North  Carolina  opposed,  and  Delaware  and  New  Hamp- 
shire absent. 

The  Alliance  went  under  the  hammer  at  the  Merchants*  Cof- 
fee House  in  Philadelphia,  on  August  1,  1785.  Almost  a  month 
before,  on  July  9,  John  Barry  issued  his  last  order — to  turn 
over  all  military  appointments  on  board  to  Samuel  Hodgdon, 
commissioner  of  stores.  'Ere  the  summer  ended,  the  Continental 
navy  had  become  history.  The  Captain,  after  ten  years  of  ac- 
tive service,  was  back  in  private  life,  but  his  accounts  were  still 
being  audited! 


III. 

YEARS  OF  PEACE 


XXII. 
ENTER  PATRICK  HAYES 


SINCE  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the  Revolution,  John  Barry 
had  received  many  letters  from  Ireland.  Most  of  them,  par- 
ticularly from  relatives,  contained  little  but  saddening  news. 
Thomas  Hayes  had  written  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  Cap- 
tain's sister  Eleanor,  and  had  described  his  own  ill-health  and 
fears  for  the  future  of  his  children.  Erom  another  sister,  Mar- 
garet Howlin,  came  advice  she  was  now  a  widow,  destitute  and 
unable  to  provide  for  her  little  brood.  It  was  not  in  Barry's 
nature  to  fail  his  kin  in  their  adversity.  To  Thomas  Hayes  and 
Margaret  Howlin,  by  every  merchant  captain  touching  at  a 
southern  Ireland  port,  he  sent  money  to  meet  their  needs.  Nor 
did  his  kindly  concern  end  with  monetary  gifts.  Margarets 
boy  was  sent  to  an  Irish  schoolmaster  with  the  Captain  footing 
the  bill,  and  Thomas  Hayes  was  cheered  with  a  promise  that 
the  future  of  his  children  was  a  responsibility  John  Barry 
would  assume. 

Frequent  were  the  letters  to  Ireland  which  went  forth  from 
the  Barry  home.  Would  they  were  preserved,  for  they  con- 
tained, apparently,  many  reminiscences  of  war  experiences,  as 
well  as  interesting  descriptions  of  post-war  life  in  Philadelphia. 
They  were  cherished  during  the  years  of  their  receipt.  John 
Shannon,  of  Ross,  an  old-time  merchant  friend,  wrote  in  1785 
of  a  visit  to  Wexf ord,  where  "your  letters  to  your  friends  thare 
ware  bro*  me  to  my  Logings  and  believe  me  they  added  much  to 
my  former  Good  opinion  &  well  Wishes  for  you."  Shannon  was 
sure  "that  in  Generate  men  of  your  feelings  are  they  Aptest  to 
meet  with  Gods  Blessings  and  Success."  The  Ross  merchant 
had  no  requests  to  make,  and  no  complaints  against  fortune; 
in  fact,  he  felt  the  American  war  had  improved  conditions  in 
Ireland  so  that  merchants  "are  Warming  to  our  Country  & 
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fondr  of  our  Cruel  Landlords,  who  you  Know  Wrested  Our 
Property  from  Us  by  the  Misconduct  of  Our  Ancestors.'5 

In  a  different  vein  was  a  letter  the  Captain  received  earlier 
the  same  year  from  Jeremiah  Teahan,  formerly  a  merchant  in 
Montserrat,  but  now  in  Corke.  Teahan  recalled  happier  days 
before  the  war,  when  he  and  Barry,  upon  the  frequent  visits  of 
the  little  sloop  Peggy  to  that  West  India  island,  had  toasted 
each  other  over  many  a  bumper  of  rum.  The  ex-Montserrat 
merchant  was  considering  settling  in  America,  and  wanted  the 
Captain's  advice.  The  letter  was  delivered  in  Philadelphia  by 
a  young  Irish  carpenter,  Barry  Cahill,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
epistle  discussed  Teahan?s  idea  of  giving  young  Irishmen  a 
chance  in  the  world.  He  was  sure  the  Captain  would  take  Cahill 
in  charge,  and  direct  'the  poor  young  man  where  to  fix  his 
Camp." 

"I  know  your  influence  to  be  great,"  Teahan  continued,  "& 
I'm  the  more  Solicitous,  as  I  think  you  w?  take  pride  in  putting 
the  Irish  lads  in  the  way  of  getting  Bread,  Rather  than  they 
Sh?  Starve  at  home."  Then,  naively,  the  merchant  remarked 
he  was  also  going  to  ask  Barry's  interest  in  "three  Brothers  of 
the  Reilys,"  who  were  also  bound  for  America. 

Barry  Cahill  was  the  first  of  many  Irish  youths  consigned 
by  friends  or  relatives  to  Ajnerica  with  empty  purses  and  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  John  Barry.  From  the  Captain's  letter 
file,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  always  he  sought  to  get  these 
unfortunates  placed  in  business  or  industry  suitable  to  their 
talents.  One  of  the  lads,  Mathew  Doyle,  who  had  been  "brought 
up  to  husbandry,"  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1785, 
with  a  letter,  which,  ultimately,  would  change  the  tenor  of  John 
Barry's  domestic  life.  The  letter  was  from  the  Captain's  uncle, 
Nicholas  Barry,  the  same  who,  years  before,  had  aided  him  in 
securing  a  cabin  boy's  berth  on  a  merchantman  out  of  Wex- 
ford.  Writing  from  Wexford,  on  May  31,  1785,  Uncle  Nich- 
olas had  ill-tidings  to  report. 

"I  am  Sorry  to  let  you  know,"  he  penned,  "that  Thomas 
Hayes  is  Deceased  March  last  but  your  Supply  to  him  was  his 
only  relief  which  he  praised  God  for  having  such  a  friend  in  his 
later  days,  and  did  Expect  you  would  prove  a  real  Father  to 
his  Children." 

Then  Uncle  Nicholas  spoke  of  something  else — a  matter  he 
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felt  sure  his  nephew,  "being  so  good  to  all  our  Country  Men  in 
general,"  would  take  into  consideration. 

"It  grieves  and  Troubles  me  Much,"  he  continued,  "you 
being  So  Worthy  a  Son  to  a  Father  and  Mother,  that  there  is 
no  Memorandum  of  them  in  the  Church  yard  at  Ruslare  as  it 
is  our  Custom  to  have  Such  Over  the  Deceased,  but  please  to 
Command  me  your  Uncle  Nicholas  Barry  and  it  shall  be  done 
for  I  would  not  do  it  without  letting  you  know  of  it,  they  that 
got  part  of  your  Substance  in  lieu  of  taking  Care  of  your  Dear 
Father  My  Brother  had  other  thoughts,  And  Neglected  to  get 
a  Stone  Cut  for  him  which  Aught  to  be  done  Nevertheless  I 
hope  and  Expect  you  will  Command  me  to  have  it  done  in  Mem- 
orandum of  your  Dear  Father  and  Mother." 

Whether  John  Barry  ordered  a  tombstone  to  be  erected  over 
the  last  resting  place  of  his  parents,  we  cannot  say.  If  he  did, 
it  has  since  crumbled  away,  as,  upon  the  authority  of  the  pres- 
ent parish  priest  of  the  Roslare  Church,  no  such  marker  is  in 
the  little  graveyard.  But  he  did  take  immediate  action  upon 
word  of  Thomas  Hayes'  death.  He  and  Sarah  sent  that  fall  for 
the  three  Hayes  children — money  for  their  passage  and  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  home  of  their  uncle  and  aunt,  at  64  Spruce 
street,  as  the  Philadelphia  directory  of  October,  1785,  recorded 
the  address. 


John  Barry  and  Thomas  Read,  that  fall  of  1785,  made  a 
joint  effort  to  pry  some  tangible  recognition  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  for  the  naval  officers  whose  pay,  commutation 
and  bonuses  seemed  as  far  from  settlement  as  ever.  With  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  once  so  active  in  the  old  Marine  Committee, 
president  of  Congress,  they  had  reason  to  expect  their  petition, 
forwarded  to  him  in  New  York,  might  have  some  measure  of 
success.  They  pointed  this  out  in  a  covering  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 24. 

"From  your  early  wish  to  establish  a  Navy  for  the  United 
States,"  they  wrote,  "we  are  led  to  hope  your  Excellency  will 
give  us  your  Interest  in  forwarding  the  prayer  of  our  Memo- 
rial." 

They  had  styled  themselves,  "A  Committee  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Continental  Navy,55  and  had  prepared  an  able  memorial. 
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They  pointed  out  that  naval  officers  had  served  their  country 
"with  the  utmost  fidelity"  by  sea,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  land, 
and  that  certain  officers  had  been  wounded  in  the  cause.  They 
spoke  about  toils  and  labors  as  great  as  those  experienced  by 
officers  in  the  land  service,  yet  felt  themselves  "most  Sensibly 
hurt  when  they  reflect  that  they  are  the  only  Class  of  Officers 
in  the  United  States  who  remain  neglected  and  totally  unpro- 
vided for.*5  To  scotch  the  argument  that  prize-taking  had  given 
them  an  income  no  land  officer  could  secure,  they  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  upon  that  point.  Their  expenses  had  been 
greater.  Their  allowance  in  port  and  at  sea  had  been  insuffi- 
cient, particularly  with  depreciated  currency,  to  entertain  their 
own  subordinate  officers  and  all  prisoners  taken.  They  had  sel- 
dom been  permitted  to  cruise,  but  almost  always  had  been  sent 
upon  private  services  with  orders  to  avoid  all  vessels,  and,  when 
prizes  were  taken,  did  not  the  United  States  share  one-half  of 
the  proceeds?  In  conclusion,  they  asked  that  Continental  naval 
officers  "be  placed  on  a  footing  similar  to  that  of  their  Brother 
Officers  in  the  Land  Service  as  to  Half  pay  or  Commutation  ac- 
cording to  their  Ranks  respectively." 

Richard  Henry  Lee  showed  little  interest.  The  memorial  was 
read  in  Congress,  on  September  28,  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, which  never  reported  it  out.  Barry  explained  it  later: 

"At  that  time  Congress  did  not  stay  long  in  a  place  and  the 
Gentleman  we  sent  it  to  soon  after  was  out  of  Congress  So  that 
we  never  heard  anything  of  it  since/* 

Meanwhile,  the  Captain  had  become  engaged  in  a  hide-and- 
seek  game  with  government  officials  in  efforts  to  have  his  long 
overdue  accounts  finally  settled.  Robert  Morris,  it  will  be  re- 
called, had  promised  action  in  1783,  but  soon  after  had  re- 
signed as  Agent  of  Marine  and  Superintendent  of  Finance. 
Joseph  Pennell  had  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
for  the  Marine  Department.  Letters  to  Pennell  failed  of  ac- 
knowledgment. Early  in  1786,  the  Captain  turned  to  the  former 
navy  paymaster,  James  Read.  Where  could  Pennell  now  be 
located?  Read  obliged  with  the  suggestion  the  commissioner  be 
addressed  either  at  New  York  or  Boston,  Barry  tried  both  ad- 
dresses and  got  nowhere.  Exasperated,  he  wrote  Pennell  again, 
on  March  21,  stating  his  intention  of  coming  to  New  York  to 
press  his  claims  against  the  Marine  Department.  This  letter 
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brought  a  reply — from  a  clerk  in  the  department.  Congress 
had  removed  Mr.  Pennell  from  office,  and  would  soon  appoint 
a  successor.  It  would  do  no  good  to  appear  until  the  successor 
had  been  named.  The  year  rolled  along*  Colonel  Benjamin 
Walker  succeeded  Pennell,  and  succeeded  also  to  the  practice 
of  ignoring  letters. 

On  October  30,  1786,  Barry  rose  up  in  his  wrath  and  fired 
another  blast  of  indignation  at  the  treatment  accorded  him. 
Again  the  same  clerk  replied.  He  had  asked  Colonel  Walker 
about  the  Captain's  accounts.  The  colonel  had  said,  "that  he 
did  not  know  what  progress  Mf  Pennell  had  made,  but  that  he 
would  have  them  immediately  taken  up  and  Liquidated  if  pos- 
sible." Indication  that  something  was  being  done  came  at  once, 
but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  mollify  the  Captain.  The  Marine 
Department  could  not  locate  any  books  for  the  Alliance  after 
1781.  Did  Barry  know  where  they  were?  Fortunately,  dupli- 
cates were  in  the  Captain's  possession. 

Just  when  Colonel  Walker,  having  checked  and  counter- 
checked  all  vouchers,  examined  every  payroll  and  studied  each 
item  charged  on  innumerable  ship's  books,  certified  the  account 
for  payment,  we  cannot  say.  With  no  definite  date  available, 
we  would  surmise  that  it  was  spring  of  1787  before  John  Barry 
received — not  the  money  so  long  due  him — but  certificates  to 
be  redeemed  when  the  finances  of  the  United  States  would  be 
established  on  a  sound  basis. 


Barry  had  waged  the  last  stages  of  his  battle  with  the  Ma- 
rine Department  from  his  new  country  estate  in  the  Northern 
Liberties,  some  four  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  He  had  ac- 
quired it  in  the  fall  of  1785 — a  goodly  plantation  house,  named 
Strawberry  Hill,  with  plenty  of  surrounding  acres  of  field  and 
woodland.  It  lay  on  the  south  bank  of  Penn  brook,  a  little  rivu- 
let that  flowed  southeasterly  past  the  house  and  then  jogged 
northeasterly  to  empty  into  Gunner's  run,  a  broader  stream 
that  found  outlet  southward  into  the  Delaware  opposite  the 
lower  point  of  Petty's  island.  Neither  Gunner's  run  nor  Penn 
brook  were  navigable.  Access  to  Strawberry  Hill  was  by  coach 
or  horseback,  north  on  the  Frankf  ord  road  to  Red  Hart  tavern, 
where  a  by-path  led  off  to  the  northwest,  around  the  Boudinot 
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estate  on  Rose  Hill,  and  thence  to  the  new  Barry  homestead. 
While  not  relinquishing  his  city  home  on  Spruce  street,  the 
Captain  and  Sarah  were  fully  ensconced  in  Strawberry  Hill 
early  in  November,  1785. 

On  January  -4,  1786,  Barry  learned  that  country  living  in- 
volved additional  cost,  when  there  was  the  doctor  to  pay.  He 
had  been  ill  during  most  of  the  previous  October  at  his  Spruce 
street  home,  where  his  good  friend,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  had 
visited  and  prescribed  for  him  four  times  at  the  modest  price 
of  one  pound,  fifteen  shillings  for  the  four  visits.  But  when  Rush 
was  called  to  Strawberry  Hill,  on  January  4,  the  long  drive 
represented  more  than  four  city  calls,  and  the  bill  for  a  single 
visit  was  two  pounds,  ten  shillings. 

Barry's  letters  were  filled  with  the  delights  of  the  new  abode, 
and  one  epistle,  in  February,  prompted  a  reply  in  kind  from 
William  French,  an  old  friend  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

"I  find  you  have  entirely  removed  in  the  Country  &  bid  adieu 
to  the  City,"  wrote  French,  "&  from  your  Acco*  of  it,  &  indeed 
almost  every  Body  else's — you  in  my  Opinion  have  made  a  good 
Exchange." 

The  Captain  seldom  permitted  himself — illness  excepted — 
to  be  marooned  in  the  joys  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Weekly  he  jour- 
neyed to  the  city  on  Wednesday  for  the  fellowship  of  some 
thirty  kindred  spirits,  members  of  the  Hibernia  Fire  Company, 
who  "dined  and  spent  the  evening  at  each  other's  houses." 
Barry  had  been  Unanimously  Elected  a  Member  of  this  Com- 
pany" on  March  2, 1785.  With  his  removal  to  the  country,  he 
was  continued  on  the  roll,  exempt  from  non-attendance  fines 
provided  "he  keeps  his  Buckets,  Bag  &  Basket  at  John  Mont- 
gomery's in  Town."  While,  in  the  fall  of  1786,  he  finally  found 
"it  inconvenient  to  attend  their  meetings,"  and  resigned,  the 
friendships  established  with  the  members  continued. 

Among  the  Hibernians  were  Charles  Biddle,  who  had  sailed 
letter-of-marque  and  privateer  in  the  war  days ;  Colonel  Walter 
Stewart,  late  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  Matthew  Mease, 
that  gallant  merchant  who  had  gone  purser  with  John  Paul 
Jones  in  the  Bon  Homme  RicJwrd  and  had  been  badly  wounded 
in  the  battle  with  the  Serapis.  Most  of  them  were  wealthy;  all 
were  respectable.  Their  discourses  had  much  of  the  political  in 
them,  for,  as  a  group,  they  favored  and  agitated  a  stronger 
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government  than  that  provided  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration as  administered  by  the  Continental  Congress. 


From  fragmentary  notations  in  an  old  memorandum  boot, 
it  is  likely  that  John  Barry  journeyed  down  from  Strawberry 
Hill  to  a  Philadelphia  wharf,  on  April  19,  1787,  to  meet  his 
young  nephews  and  niece  from  Ireland.  He  found  the  nephews 
all  right,  but  no  niece.  Michael  Hayes,  a  strapping  youngster 
of  eighteen,  and  Patrick,  a  handsome,  slim  lad  of  sixteen,  came 
ashore  to  meet  this  uncle  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  ex- 
plain that  their  sister,  Eleanor,  had  elected  to  marry  and  re- 
main in  old  Erin.  She  was  Mrs.  John  Kavanaugh  now,  and  sent 
her  love  and  respect. 

Again  consulting  the  old  memorandum  book,  it  would  appear 
that  the  two  lads  had  sailed  from  Ireland  in  late  January,  or 
early  February,  1787.  The  date,  January  19, 1787,  with  "Pat- 
rick Hays  His  Book"  beside  it,  covers  the  fly  leaf,  and  "Jan- 
uary the  19  1787  Michael  Hayes"  is  inscribed  beneath  it. 
Also,  it  seems  probable  that  the  vessel  which  brought  them  to 
Philadelphia  was  the  ship  Rising  Sun,  commanded  by  John 
Rossiter,  an  old  friend  of  Barry's,  and  a  native  of  Wexford, 
This  surmise  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Michael  Hayes,  after 
the  briefest  of  visits  with  John  and  Sarah  Barry,  sailed  with 
Rossiter  and  was  schooled  to  the  sea  under  that  capable  mer- 
chant captain. 

Young  Patrick  Hayes,  however,  remained  at  Strawberry 
W11-  The  Captain  found  much  in  the  strong  character  of  the 
lad  to  remind  him  of  his  own  boyhood.  Sarah  was  charmed  by 
the  young  stranger,  who  quickly  won  his  way  into  her  heart. 
The  childless  couple  revelled  in  a  foster  parentage  which  brought 
gayety  and  laughter  and  youth  into  their  home  and  lives. 
Whatever  plans  previously  had  been  made  for  Patrick's  fu- 
ture were  superseded  by  the  immediate  desire  to  raise  him  as 
their  own  son. 


Clement  Stocker  and  Archibald  M'Call,  two  of  seventeen 
merchants  who  owned  a  new  ship  soon  to  be  launched  at  Phila- 
delphia, called  upon  Barry  early  in  June  of  1787.  They  came 
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as  spokesmen  for  all  the  owners,  they  explained,  with  full  au- 
thority to  offer  the  Captain  the  command  of  this  vessel — a  full- 
rigged  ship  of  292  tons — which,  in  revelation  of  her  first  pro- 
jected voyage,  was  to  be  christened  the  Asia.  Canton  was  her 
destination.  The  owners,  aspiring  to  share  in  the  highly  lucra- 
tive China  trade,  which  had  opened  to  American  merchants  but 
a  few  years  before,  had  pooled  their  interests  to  build  the  Asia. 
She  could  be  equipped  and  cargoed  in  time  for  departure  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  To  assure  her  safe  passage  and  a  suc- 
cessful voyage,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  choice  of  Barry. 

The  Captain  accepted  with  alacrity.  Three  of  his  closest 
friends  were  already  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  John 
Green,  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  category  of  friend,  had 
made  the  pioneer  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Canton.  Thomas 
Truxtun  had  just  completed  a  profitable  Oriental  cruise,  and 
was  planning  to  depart  again  in  the  fall.  Thomas  Read  was 
about  to  sail  from  Philadelphia  for  Canton  in  none  other  than 
the  Alliance,  now  altered  into  an  East  Indiaman  and  rendered 
staunch  and  seaworthy.  Going  with  Read  as  first  mate  was 
Richard  Dale.  Sarah  Barry  may  have  bemoaned  the  decision 
— for  it  meant  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year — but  the  Cap- 
tain welcomed  opportunity  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  country 
and  again  stride  the  poop  of  a  good  ship. 

Thereafter  each  day  saw  him  driving  in  from  Strawberry 
Hill  for  consultation  with  the  numerous  owners.  Apparently 
each  of  the  seventeen  had  his  fingers  somewhere  in  the  pie,  and 
conflicting  interests  soon  robbed  the  Captain  of  a  good  friend. 
Barry  had  wanted  John  Angus  as  second  in  command.  You 
will  recall  Angus.  He  was  master  of  the  vessel  Barry  had  es- 
corted out  of  L'Orient  in  February,  1782,  and  prior  to  that 
had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  navy.  Some  of  the 
owners  disliked  Angus  and  insisted  upon  James  Josiah,  another 
ex-Continental  officer,  and  also  a  good  friend  of  the  Captain. 
In  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  Barry  fought  for  his  choice  as  long 
as  he  could,  and,  finally,  placed  the  burden  of  the  decision  upon 
the  owners,  A  garbled  version  of  the  controversy  reached  Angus, 
who  charged  the  Captain^  in  a  letter  written  June  27,  with  going 
back  on  his  word. 

"Storyes  are  told  some  times  to  Suit  the  party,"  Barry  re- 
plied on  June  29,  "and  very  off  en  for  want  of  a  Retentive  mem- 
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ory  to  repeat  verbatim  the  words  related,  in  such  cases  it  is 
seldom  to  be  depended  on." 

The  letter  continued,  in  a  dignified  way,  to  relate  what  had 
happened,  and  his  unhappiness  to  find  dissenting  voices  among 
the  owners  regarding  Angus.  Undoubtedly,  the  latter's  will- 
ingness to  believe  somebody  else's  story  soured  Barry  against 
him,  for,  on  August  29,  James  Josiah  was  "put  in  pay"  as  first 
mate  of  the  Asia.  By  then,  the  vessel  was  launched  and  being 
outfitted. 


Matters  other  than  the  projected  China  voyage  had  John 
Barry's  interest  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1787.  He, 
with  those  kindred  spirits  of  the  Hibernia  Fire  Company,  were 
staunch  supporters  of  that  effort  to  stabilize  the  American  re- 
public which  had  brought  a  Federal  convention  to  Philadel- 
phia. Only  through  re-establishing  public  credit  could  Barry, 
or  any  other  person  holding  government  certificates  for  services 
rendered,  hope  to  realize  the  face  value  of  these  promises  to 
pay.  Hence,  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  views  of  the  conven- 
tion, when  it  ditched  any  remodeling  of  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  proceeded  to  build  a  new  constitution.  And  he 
ardently  supported  that  document  when  the  Federal  conven- 
tion turned  it  forth,  in  September,  for  ratification  by  the  states. 

From  the  gallery  of  the  State  House,  on  September  28,  he 
heard  the  heated  debate  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  call  a  state  ratification  convention,  and  he  ap- 
plauded, along  with  other  spectators,  when,  around  noon,  the 
resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  nineteen. 
There  remained  but  to  set  the  convention  date.  That  step  was 
postponed  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Assembly  re- 
cessing until  then.  John  Barry  was  back  in  the  gallery  at  four 
o'clock,  in  time  to  watch  the  roll  call,  and  learn  there  was  no 
quorum.  Nineteen  members,  the  minority  group,  had  failed  to 
attend.  Barry  heard  the  speaker  of  the  House  deplore  the  situ- 
ation, and  offer  two  alternatives — adjournment,  or  the  dis- 
patch of  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  round  up  absentees.  The  lat- 
ter expedient  was  adopted  and  failed,  and  the  Captain,  still  in 
the  gallery,  observed  the  failure  and  the  subsequent  adjourn- 
ment until  nine-thirty  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
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That  night,  Barry  and  some  chosen  friends  laid  their  plans. 
The  Assembly  would  adjourn  officially  on  the  morrow.  Ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  would  delay  calling  the  state  convention  for 
a  year.  The  Captain  and  his  fellow  patriots  were  determined 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  minority  to  force  adjournment 
without  action.  Forty-five  members  of  the  assembly  would  be 
present  for  roll  call  on  September  S9,  but  forty-seven  consti- 
tuted a  quorum.  Two  absentees  must  be  forced  to  attend, 
whether  or  no.  Those  two  should  be  James  McCalmont,  of 
Franklin  county,  and  Jacob  Miley,  of  Dauphin  county,  mem- 
bers who  lodged  together,  fairly  close  to  the  State  House. 

Nine-thirty  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  September  29,  and, 
at  the  State  House,  no  quorum!  Nine-thirty  o'clock,  and  a 
handful  of  determined  men,  John  Barry  at  their  head,  forced 
its  way  into  the  lodgings  of  McCalmont  and  Miley. 

<cYou*re  wanted  at  the  State  House,"  said  Barry,  "and  we 
are  here  to  honor  you  with  an  escort." 

The  members  from  Franklin  and  Dauphin  counties  pro- 
tested, but  in  vain.  The  unwelcome  visitors  threatened  compul- 
sion, and  indicated  willingness  to  carry  out  the  threat.  Forth 
from  their  rooms  fared  McCalmont  and  Miley,  a  bit  flushed  of 
face  and  spluttery,  to  be  conducted  by  a  silent  group  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  took  them  to  the  door  of  the  room  wherein  the  quo- 
rumless  assembly  sat,  and  thrust  them  inside.  Then  Barry  and 
his  companions  ascended  to  the  gallery  to  await  the  climax. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  unwilling  members,  the  Speaker 
again  had  dispatched  the  sergeant-at-anns  in  a  fruitless  quest 
for  absentees.  With  McCalmont  and  Miley  in  their  seats,  came 
a  new  roll  call  and  announcement  of  a  quorum.  McCalmont 
arose. 

"As  certain  persons,  whom  I  cannot  now  ascertain,"  quoth 
he,  "forcibly  entered  my  lodgings  and  brought  me  here  by  com- 
pulsion, I  desire  leave  to  withdraw.  My  coming  was  involuntary 
and  my  remaining  will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  my  wishes  and 
intention.  I  will  be  governed  by  the  rule  of  the  House,  to  which 
I  appeal/5 

A  clerk  read  the  rule  upon  withdrawal.  It  imposed  a  five 
shilling  fine  to  be  paid  the  sergeant-at-arms.  McCalmont 
preferred  the  fine,  but  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  still  away  on 
his  wild-goose  chase  of  other  absent  members.  The  gentleman 
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from  Franklin  county  strode  toward  the  door.  Disapproving 
cries  erupted  from  the  gallery : 

"Stop  him!  Stop  him!" 

We  can  appreciate  the  source  of  these  outbursts,  which  were 
echoed  by  members  on  the  floor.  McCalmont  stopped.  Perhaps 
he  feared  his  unwelcome  guard  of  honor  might  still  await  with- 
out. At  any  rate,  he  was  willing,  said  he,  though  still  insistent 
upon  his  right  to  depart,  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
House. 

What  was  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly?  asked  the  Speaker, 
and  the  answer  came  forthrightly  from  Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
who  had  helped  to  frame  the  constitution  in  the  Federal  con- 
vention. 

"If  you  allow  this  gentleman  to  leave  this  room,"  Fitzsimons 
declared,  "you  defeat  the  whole  business  of  the  legislature  and 
in  effect  put  it  in  the  power  of  an  individual  to  dissolve  the 
Government." 

Others  spoke  in  the  same  vein,  promising  that  "if  the  mem- 
ber will  point  out  the  aggressors,  we  ought  certainly  to  concur 
in  any  proper  mode  to  punish  them."  The  vote  to  deny  McCal- 
mont permission  to  leave  was  unanimous.  With  a  quorum  pres- 
ent, November  was  set  for  holding  the  state  convention.  In  the 
gallery,  Barry  and  his  group  led  the  applause. 

Who  were  Barry's  associates  in  the  drastic  step  to  complete 
the  quorum  has  never  been  learned.  In  fact,  it  took  McCalmont 
almost  two  weeks  to  identify  the  ringleader.  As  both  members 
were  from  back  counties,  they  apparently  knew  none  of  their 
morning  callers  by  name  or  face,  but  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  prevent  them  ultimately  from  recognizing  Barry  as  the 
prime-mover.  The  Captain  was  too  well  known  to  escape  detec- 
tion, although  there  is  no  evidence  he  ever  attempted  to  conceal 
his  part.  With  the  convention  called,  he  proceeded  to  forget  all 
about  McCalmont  and  Miley,  and  to  focus  his  attention  upon 
the  Asia. 

Nor  did  he  indicate  any  great  concern,  when  he  learned  that, 
on  October  13,  McCalmont  had  petitioned  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Pennsylvania  for  punishment  of  the  offenders 
who  had  dragged  him  so  violently  from  his  lodgings.  Of  these 
offenders,  McCalmont  was  sure  of  but  one — John  Barry.  Even 
the  council's  action,  to  authorize  the  attorney-general  to  begin 
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a  prosecution  against  him  "and  such  other  persons"  as  were 
concerned,  did  not  disturb  his  tranquillity.  He  knew  general 
opinion  was  with  him,  that  any  prosecution  would  be  half- 
hearted, and  that  soon  he  would  be  off  on  a  voyage  with  better 
than  a  year's  absence  to  bring  public  forgetfulness  of  his  of- 
fense. 

Results  justified  his  judgment.  To  anticipate,  in  February 
of  1788,  the  attorney-general  asked  the  council  what  he  should 
do  about  the  suit  against  Captain  Barry.  The  council  left  it 
entirely  in  the  said  attorney-general's  hands,  and  that  gentle- 
man promptly  buried  the  matter  in  oblivion.  Long  before,  the 
state  convention  had  ratified  the  constitution,  and  Barry  had 
sailed  for  Canton,  figuratively  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  ruffled 
McCalmont,  and,  perhaps,  reciting  the  waggish  verse  he  had 
read  in  November  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette : 

It  seems  to  me  I  yet  see  B[arr]y 

Drag  out  McC[a]lm[o]nt.  (By  the  Lord  Harry, 

The  wight  was  right,  and  also  Mil[e]y 

Was  taken  from  an  outhouse  slyly, 

To  constitute  with  him  a  quorum, 

For  he  it  seems  was  unus  horum.) 


Through  the  fall  of  1787,  the  Asia  had  been  rigged,  equipped, 
ladened,  armed  and  manned.  Barry  was  well  pleased  with  her 
— "a  fine  Stout  New  Ship  fitted  and  found  in  the  Very  best 
mannor  Navagated  with  28  Men  and  Mounts  four  Six  pound 
Cannon.**  Her  cargo  consisted  of  masts  and  spars,  rum,  beer, 
other  liquors,  turpentine  and  ballast,  all  well  stored. 

In  addition  to  James  Josiah,  Barry  had  gathered  a  seasoned 
and  trustworthy  crew,  with  John  E.  Sword,  a  Continental  navy 
veteran,  as  second  mate,  and  a  morose  individual  named  Marsh, 
as  third  mate.  Nathan  Dorsey,  who  had  sailed  with  him  in  the 
last  cruise  of  the  Alliance,  was  shipped  as  surgeon,  and  the  su- 
percargoes were  scions  of  prominent  Philadelphia  families — 
Jonathan  Mifflin  and  John  Frazier. 

Numbered  among  the  boys  was  Patrick  Hayes — eager  to 
begin  his  sea-training  under  so  distinguished  a  mentor  as  his 
famous  uncle.  The  decision  to  include  young  Patrick  had 
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brought  about  a  readjustment  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Sarah  could 
not  be  left  alone  on  the  estate,  so  the  Captain  found  her  a  con- 
genial female  companion  among  the  numerous  Keen  relatives. 
Out  to  the  mansion  in  November  came  Miss  Elizabeth  Keen, 
elder  daughter  of  William  and  Dorothy  (Gaylord)  Keen.  Wil- 
liam was  another  of  the  sons  of  the  prolific  Jonas  Keen.  Eliza- 
beth, a  sprightly  miss  of  twenty-three  years,  was  the  ideal  per- 
son to  cheer  the  very  matronly  and  sorrowful  Sarah.  There  was 
added  advantage  in  the  fact  they  were  first  cousins  and,  hence, 
had  much  in  common.  Elizabeth — Betsy,  as  she  was  known  to 
her  intimates — would  help  take  Sarah's  mind  away  from  the 
pending  long  absence  of  her  beloved  husband. 

Matters  domestic  had  been  arranged  by  the  beginning  of 
December,  and,  as  affairs  with  the  seventeen  owners  were  in 
good  order,  the  Captain  had  but  his  personal  interests  and 
those  of  his  friends  to  occupy  his  attention  until  the  sailing 
date.  In  his  China  letter-book,  which  begins  December  4,  are 
entered  the  numerous  adventures  he  undertook  to  fulfill. 

Willing,  Morris  &  Swanwick  shipped  thirty  casks  of  brandy 
on  the  Asia  consigned  to  the  Captain.  He  was  to  make  the  best 
possible  sale  of  it,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  India  nankeens. 
Henry  Gurney  gave  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  pur- 
chase a  set  of  nankeen  China,  some  orange  damask  and  other 
items.  John  Nixon,  one-time  part  owner  of  the  Black  Prwce, 
entrusted  him  with  a  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  a  list 
of  articles  a  yard  long,  from  "Black  Shimshaws"  for  himself, 
to  "Slop  Bowls  of  China"  for  Mrs.  Nixon.  John  Wilcocks,  Jr. 
had  a  hundred  dollars  he  wanted  divided  between  assorted  sew- 
ing silks  and  "Nankeens  of  a  Good  Colour." 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hazlehurst  sent  the  Captain  fifty  dollars  to  cover 
a  complete  China  set  with  every  item  specified  and  a  sample 
pattern  to  be  matched.  Hugh  Doyle  wanted  a  set  of  table  China 
and  "a  piece  of  Light  Coloured  Silk  fit  for  Men's  Coats." 
Barry's  old  friend  John  Brown  desired  six  hundred  dollars 
laid  out  in  nankeens,  and  was  the  only  one  who  appreciated  that 
the  purchaser  was  entitled  to  a  commission  for  his  trouble — 
"One  third  of  the  Nett  profits  that  may  Arise  on  the  Sailes  of 
them  here  free  of  any  Charge  except  that  of  Insurance."  John 
Montgomery,  of  the  firm  of  John  &  William  Montgomery,  and 
who  had  wed  Mary  Crawthorne — she  of  the  voyage  from  Provi- 
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dence  to  Virginia  in  the  Alliance — had  the  grace  to  give  the 
Captain  carte  blanche  to  buy  anything  he  judged  advisable 
for  two  hundred  Spanish  milled  dollars. 

Barry  did  not  neglect  his  own  interests.  He  drew  two  bills  on 
a  London  firm,  totalling  about  £370,  with  the  promise  to  remit 
in  full  upon  his  return.  To  protect  the  loan,  he  took  out  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  insurance  "for  Cost  &  goods  Shipped 
by  me  on  Board  the  Ship  Asia  of  which  I  am  Captain."  The 
policy  read,  "From  Philadelphia  to  Canton  in  China  at  and 
from  thence  or  at  and  from  Canton  back  to  Philadelphia  with 
Liberty  to  touch  and  Trade  at  the  Cape  of  Good  hope  on  her 
outward  and  Inward  passage.35 

Last  minute  preparations  kept  him  ashore  when  the  Asia 
cast  off,  on  December  10,  1787,  and  hauled  into  the  stream. 
He  was  still  absent  when  she  dropped  down  river  next  day  to 
Gloucester  Point.  Thomas  Truxtun's  ship,  the  Canton*  had  de- 
parted several  days  before.  They  had  expected  to  sail  in  com- 
pany, but  the  Canton  had  been  more  forward  in  outfitting. 
Barry  had  registered  the  Asia  at  the  Custom  House,  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  Now  he  entered  her  outward,  on  December  12.  A  final 
visit  to  Strawberry  Hill,  and  a  fond  farewell  to  Sarah;  then, 
back  to  Philadelphia. 

"A  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage  to  you,  dear  Barry ,"  was 
John  Brown's  parting,  and  the  Captain,  Dr.  Dorsey,  and  the 
young  supercargoes  drove  south  to  League  Island,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  to  be  rowed  out  to  the  Asia. 


XXHI. 
THE    CHINA   VOYAGE 


COLD  December  winds,  blowing  contrarily  up  stream,  held  the 
Asia  at  Gloucester  Point  for  three  days.  John  Barry  was  too 
happy,  with  deck  planks  beneath  his  feet  and  towering  spars 
overhead,  to  be  fretful  of  delay.  It  was  good  to  stride  his  own 
poop  with  the  knowledge  that,  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 
he  would  soon  be  at  sea.  Better  still,  there  was  anticipation  of 
strange  ports  and  scantily  charted  oceans.  A  voyage  to  China 
in  1787  was  a  great  adventure. 

"We're  going  to  little  known  land,  Patrick,"  he  had  told  his 
seventeen-year-old  nephew,  "and  you  must  keep  a  journal;  not 
just  a  sea  log,  but  an  account  of  everything  of  moment.  Ob- 
serve it  all  and  jot  it  down  lad — strange  occurrences,  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  people,  the  nature  of  the  trade,  the 
appearances  of  the  various  countries." 

As  Patrick  Hayes  profited  by  this  advice,  his  narrative  of 
the  voyage  enables  us  today  to  follow  the  Asia  on  her  course 
half-way  around  the  world. 

They  dropped  down  to  Reedy  Island,  on  December  17,  where, 
for  two  days,  the  people  were  employed  "in  Clearing  Decks  and 
getting  Stock  on  board  and  Sundry  other  preparations  for 
Sea."  With  a  brisk  wind  out  of  the  northwest,  they  weighed, 
on  the  morning  of  December  £0,  and  steered  down  the  bay. 
Barry  studied  the  Asia's  performance. 

"I  can  not  say  much  for  the  Ships  Sailing,"  he  commented, 
"but  She  Steers  very  well  which  is  a  good  quality.  She  is  not  so 
Stiff  as  I  could  wish  but  we  must  take  the  more  care  and  she 
will  be  getting  Stiffer  every  day." 

Close  observation  of  the  crew  convinced  him  he  had  chosen 
well,  for,  "my  Officers  and  men  please  me  very  much  *  .  .  I  can 
truly  say  I  never  had  a  Soborer  Ships  Company  in  my  life." 
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These  conclusions  went  into  a  letter  to  the  owners,  which  the 
pilot  took  ashore  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

"We  have  a  good  prospect  before  us/5  the  Captain  wrote, 
and  the  Asia  pushed  out  past  the  lighthouse  on  Henlopen,  and 
poked  her  nose  into  the  Atlantic.  Violent  squalls  heralded  her 
advent  into  the  open  sea.  Great  waves  crashed  across  her  to 
foam  in  the  scuppers,  and  give  Patrick  Hayes  a  taste  of  what 
lay  ahead. 

"Our  Ship  very  leaky/'  he  penned  that  night  in  his  journal, 
"our  decks  constantly  Full  of  water." 

But  on  the  poop,  John  Barry  sniffed  deeply,  delightedly,  of 
the  tangy  salt  air. 


Tender  sailer  though  she  might  be,  the  winds  were  kind  to 
the  Asia.  They  blew  almost  constantly  out  of  the  northwest, 
forcing  her  along,  under  double-reefed  topsails,  at  eight,  nine 
and  ten  knots  per  hour.  The  course  was  east  by  south.  Barry 
was  steering  for  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  availing  himself  of  the  favorable  breezes  as  long  as  they 
lasted  before  turning  his  helm  southward  toward  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

On  the  long  run  across  the  Atlantic,  he  drilled  his  crew  in 
the  use  of  the  four  6-pounders.  The  little  battery  might  prove 
very  necessary  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  northern  Africa 
coast,  where  the  Asia  ran  the  hazard  of  meeting  Barbary  cor- 
sairs. For  several  years,  the  Algerians  had  returned  to  the 
piratical  practices  which  had  been  suspended  while  the  Euro- 
pean powers  had  fleets  at  sea  during  the  Revolution.  Barry 
was  familiar  with  the  fate  of  two  American  vessels  captured  in 
1785.  He  wanted  no  similar  experience.  He  did  not  know  that 
Portugal,  at  war  with  Algiers,  had  bottled  the  corsairs  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  would  hold  them  impotent  for  four  years. 

So,  with  no  unpleasant  experiences  of  this  nature,  the  Asia 
rounded  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  stood  southward  between 
them  and  Africa,  picking  up  the  gentle  northeast  trade  winds, 
and,  on  January  24,  1788,  striking  soundings  off  Cape  Roxo, 
on  the  Guinea  coast.  They  were  deep  in  tropical  weather  in  13° 
north  latitude. 

A  muffled  pistol  shot  reached  Barry's  ears  on  the  evening  of 
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February  3,  and  sent  him  headlong  from  his  cabin  to  find  a 
group  of  excited  men  gathered  outside  the  locked  cubby-hole 
which  housed  the  third  mate.  They  broke  down  the  door  and 
found  Mr.  Marsh  sprawled  within,  a  suicide.  The  tragedy  ap- 
palled young  Patrick  Hayes. 

"Mr  March  3  Mate  Shot  himself  in  his  Birth  with  a  pistol," 
he  entered  in  his  journal.  "Next  day  we  committed  his  body  to 
the  waves  with  the  usual  ceremony  the  ball  entered  His  right 
breast  and  came  out  through  His  back  he  left  no  wrightings 
behind  him  to  Justify  the  Commission  of  so  horrid  a  crime 
several  days  previous  to  his  death  he  appeared  very  much 
dejected," 

Life  on  shipboard  thereafter  was  monotonous  with  only  such 
peculiar  phenomena  to  observe  as  "round  black  Spots  on  the 
Sun,"  and  a  sea  that  "seemed  all  on  fire."  The  Asia  crossed  the 
Equator,  on  February  12,  and  met  the  southeast  trade  winds. 
Through  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
fishing  was,  at  first,  a  joy,  and,  later,  a  surfeit.  Shoals  of  fish, 
"about  the  size  of  a  Shad,"  were  encountered  daily,  each  sur- 
rounded by  sharks  and  bonettas.  The  crew  turned  to  catching 
these  vultures  of  the  deep,  and,  wrote  Hayes,  "we  Lessoned  the 
number  of  those  Tyrants  Who  Spread  terror  and  devastation 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ocean."  Then  fresh  fish  "be- 
came nauseous  to  us,"  probably  because  several  hands  were 
slightly  poisoned  by  eating  some  "that  lay  in  the  Moon  all 
night." 

In  mid-March,  in  28°  south  latitude,  the  southeast  trade 
winds  were  succeeded  by  strong  breezes  from  the  north.  Barry 
changed  his  course  to  the  southeast,  and  the  Asia  ran  into  fresh 
gales,  which  continued  until,  on  the  morning  of  March  29,  they 
spied  the  land  some  sixteen  miles  distant.  Several  albatross, 
which  Hayes's  journal  described  as  "large  Birds  their  Wings 
Wliite  the  rest  of  them  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,"  wheeled  away 
from  their  patrol  astern.  Through  morning  and  afternoon,  the 
ship  ploughed  steadily  closer  to  the  African  coast.  Barry 
ordered  the  guns  stowed  below,  the  anchor  on  the  gunwale. 
Night  fell  and  the  lights  of  Cape  Town  twinkled  on  the  port 
bow  as  they  came  to  a  mile  off  shore  in  Table  bay.  Several 
cable-lengths  away  lay  Thomas  Truxtun's  Canton.  Numerous 
other  ships  were  also  in  the  capacious  anchorage.  The  Asia  had 
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been  three  months  and  nine  days  in  her  passage  from  the 
Delaware  capes. 


While  Barry  arranged  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
for  permission  to  trade,  found  no  market  for  the  masts  and 
spars  he  had  brought  from  the  Pennsylvania  forests,  and 
shipped  a  quantity  of  Saraki  ginseng  for  delivery  in  Canton, 
young  Patrick  Hayes  obeyed  his  uncle's  injunction  to  see  and 
record  what  he  saw.  During  the  two  weeks  the  Asia  lay  in  Table 
bay,  Patrick  was  given  liberty  to  stay  on  shore.  His  observa- 
tions fill  many  pages  of  his  journal,  from  descriptions  of  the 
imposing  mountains — Table  Land,  Sugar  Loaf  and  Lion's 
Rump — which  guard  the  landward  approaches  of  the  colony, 
to  boyish,  but  informative,  word  pictures  of  the  inhabitants. 
Particularly  was  he  impressed  with  the  wonders  of  Cape  Town. 

"The  Town  is  well  built  of  Stone  and  bricks,"  he  explained, 
"the  howses  two  Stoury  high  with  flat  Roofs,  others  ar  covered 
with  Thatch  the  howses  have  from  40  to  60  foot  the  Streets  are 
Straight  and  parallel  the  Town  contains  a  bout  1200  howses 
They  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  keep  their  Howses  Clean  and 
elegant  firnished  and  well  painted.55 

Of  the  East  India  Company's  garden  he  was  enthusiastic, 
terming  it  "the  Greatest  ornament."  The  garden,  said  he,  "is 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  Square  containing  a  boud  15  acres  in 
which  is  the  Governors  howse."  Walks,  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  divided  the  garden  into  squares  and  each  square 
was  "Surrounded  with  oack  trees  of  about  12  feet  high  planted 
close  to  each  other."  Within  these  squares  were  vegetable  gar- 
dens whose  produce  went  "for  the  use  of  the  armeys."  He  could 
admire,  too,  "a  well  built  Chirch  with  a  steeple  and  two  Clocks," 
but  what  really  took  his  eye  was  the  garden's  "collection  of 
Strange  beasts  and  birds."  No  modern  zoological  garden,  ap- 
parently, could  boast  a  larger  or  more  varied  menagerie.  We'll 
let  young  Hayes  catalogue  some  of  the  occupants : 

"the  Ostrich  the  Casavory  the  Seketaws  the  Crown  Birds 
likewise  Owls  hawks  and  parrots  &c  the  beasts  are  the  Baboon 
Zebra  or  the  wide  ass  the  Jackall  the  Tygar  Wolf  the  Tygar 
Cat,  Leoparg  Wolfs  Hyenas  Buffaloe  the  Hart  Spring  buck 
&  Several  others.55 
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Patrick  liked  the  Dutch.  They  were  "generally  well  dressed," 
with  "good  complexions  withawl,"  even  though  "the  people  are 
very  corpulent."  That  they  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  wholesome  air.  The  natives  amused  him. 

"the  hottentots  are  not  very  black,3'  he  said,  and,  in  the  back 
country  they  proved  as  troublesome  "as  the  American  Indians 
do  to  the  back  Settlers  in  that  Country."  That  the  Hottentots 
should  insist  upon  wearing  a  sheep  skin  over  their  shoulders, 
with  the  wool  next  the  skin,  convinced  him  that  "their  customs 
and  manners  are  as  in  consistant  with  reason  as  their  dress  is 
with  that  of  the  Europeans." 

Many  more  matters  did  the  lad  note: 

"they  have  neither  Loyers  or  Justises  of  peace  here." 

"the  Sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  large  Tails  which  weigh 
from  4  to  6  pounds." 

"the  Small  Sword  and  Cockade  complate  the  dress  of  every 
Man  who  wishes  to  appear  like  gentleman." 

"the  country  people  come  to  town  in  waggons  drawn  by  tene 
twelve  and  some-times  by  14  large  oxen." 

"people  Convicted  of  Capital  crimes  are  broke  on  the  wheel 
and  gibbetted." 

Throughout  his  journal  one  can  sense  the  dominant,  iron 
hand  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company — miserable  slaves, 
carrying  "the  heaviest  burdens" ;  sentences  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  at  hard  labor  "for  the  most  trifling  offenses" ;  and  three 
gibbets  on  Robbins  island,  where,  in  sight  of  the  shipping  in 
Table  bay,  "hangs  the  bodyies  of  un  fortunate  men." 

Meanwhile,  John  Barry  had  been  completing  arrangements 
for  early  departure.  To  replace  the  deceased  Mr.  Marsh,  he 
had  found  a  competent  man — the  sole  survivor  of  the  brig 
Navigator,  of  Baltimore,  which  had  overset  in  a  storm  off  the 
African  coast.  Some  repairs  had  been  necessary,  chiefly  fishing 
the  bowsprit  which  had  been  weakened  in  the  March  gales.  The 
Captain  and  his  supercargoes  had  discovered  leaky  casks  in 
the  hold  with  the  result  that  "fourteen  Kegs  of  Cargo  Rum  is 
entirely  out,  and  all  the  Spirits  of  Turpentine." 

Truxtun  had  departed,  on  April  11,  but  the  Asia  was  not  in 
shape  to  accompany  him.  Two  days  later  Barry  weighed,  and 
stood  forth  from  Table  bay,  Canton  bound. 
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The  last  long  lap  began  with  tragedy.  One  day  out  of  Cape 
Town,  with  the  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  southeast,  and  the 
Asia  pitching  amid  mountainous  seas.  Jack  Kennedy,  able  sea- 
man, was  washed  off  the  bows. 

"£We  did  all  that  was  in  our  power  to  save  him,"  reads  Pat- 
rick Hayes's  journal,  ubut  it  was  to  no  pur  pose." 

Southward  and  eastward  thereafter,  the  Asia  worried  her 
way  through  continuous  rain,  frequent  squalls  and  "very  Cold 
Weather.93  On  April  24,  the  bowsprit  was  discovered  to  be 
sprung  anew.  Fortunately,  the  wind  abated  that  night,  en- 
abling Barry  to  make  quick  repairs.  The  crew  got  runners  and 
tackles  to  the  foremast  as  preventers,  and  sent  down  jib,  jib- 
boom,  fore-topgallant  and  mizzen-topgailant  masts  and  yards. 
With  tension  eased,  the  bowsprit  was  again  fished. 

"the  weather  seemed  to  wate  for  us  to  complete  this  neces- 
sary Job,"  said  Hayes. 

That  night  and  for  the  nest  week,  the  ship  was  lashed  by 
"terrible  Gales  of  wind."  Finally,  Barry  abandoned  his  course — 
he  had  been  trying  to  make  his  way  due  eastward  on  about  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  south  latitude — and  veered  to  the 
north.  On  May  2,  in  37°  45'  south  latitude,  he  again  turned 
eastward.  With  the  wind  from  the  northwest,  progress  was 
good,  although  the  days  were  a  procession  of  rain,  hail  and 
fresh  gales.  Sunday,  May  11,  was  bright  and  serene,  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  westward — the  first  pleasant  day  since 
leaving  the  cape. 

"We  dryed  ourselfs  and  our  Cloaths  which  were  sufficennt 
Soaked,"  reported  young  Hayes.  Off  to  the  southward  through 
the  clear  atmosphere  loomed  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  a  rugged 
rock,  remarkably  high  and  about  six  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  was  a  landmark  for  ships  in  the  East  India  trade.  Those 
bound  for  China  or  the  Dutch  islands  veered  northeast  at  this 
point  in  their  voyage;  those  hardy  adventurers  for  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific  islands  continued  eastward. 

Barry  pointed  the  Asia's  bow  into  the  northeast.  With  the 
southeast  trade  winds  blowing  fresher,  progress  was  good.  They 
crossed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  103°  east  longitude,  on  May 
25,  and,  a  week  later,  were  nearing  the  coast  of  Java. 

"On  the  second  June,"  recorded  Patrick  Hayes,  **we  got  the 
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anchor  on  ^e  gunnaj  an(j  mounted  our  guns  and  got  the  small 
arms  on  deack  and  cleand  them." 

Necessary  precautions  these,  for  piratical  Malayan  proas 
and  Chinese  junks  lurked  in  the  Dutch  East  India  islands  and 
in  the  South  China  sea  awaiting  defenceless  merchantmen.  No 
yellow  freebooters,  however,  would  catch  John  Barry  unawares. 


Java  Head !  Romance  in  the  very  sound  of  those  two  words. 
It  came  in  sight  on  June  6,  a  rugged  promontory  that  bore  its 
name  proudly.  For  three  days  before,  the  Asia  had  been  skirt- 
ing the  Java  coast,  working  slowly  westward  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  Patrick  Hayes  caught  the  glamour,  the 
mysticism  of  that  point,  and,  when  toward  evening  of  the  next 
day,  the  Asia  stood  close  in,  he  prefaced  his  journal  entry  with 
the  enticing  phrase,  "Wrote  a  Brest  of  Javahead." 

Barry  waited  for  daylight  before  venturing  too  near.  He 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  foresight,  for  the  ship,  with 
little  wind  to  aid,  had  to  battle  a  strong  current  running  out 
to  sea  through  the  channel  between  Princess  Island  on  the  north 
and  Java  Head  on  the  south.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
before  they  dropped  anchor  in  Mew  bay,  to  find  there  a  Danish 
ship  which  had  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  several  days  before 
them. 

"Next  Morning  we  Saw  Several  Canoes  but  none  of  them 
came  to  us,"  Hayes  wrote.  "We  gave  chase  to  one  of  them  in 
our  Jolly  boat  and  soone  came  up  with  her  in  her  ware  4 
Mayalons  they  had  2  Turtle  Cocoa  Nuts  and  plantains 
Benanoes  &  several  Monkeys  aboard  they  always  go  quite 
Naked  save  a  piece  of  Stuf  to  cover  their  naked  ness  we  under 
stud  from  their  signs  that  the  Dutch  would  put  them  to  death 
if  they  Catched  them  Selling  Turtle  or  dealing  for  any  Sort 
of  prodce  to  foreigners  however  with  Some  persuasions  and  the 
Sight  of  Some  money  they  Sold  us  the  Turtle  for  two  Dollars." 

Later  that  day,  a  Dutch  officer  came  on  board  from  the  town 
of  New  Anjer  to  learn  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  her  destina- 
tion. He  had  a  lucrative  post  also  as  provisioner.  From  him 
Barry  purchased  nine  turtles,  some  fruit  and  a  barrel  of  flour. 
Passage  through  the  Strait  of  Sunda  began  on  the  morning  of 
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June  10.  Young  Hayes  went  into  considerable  detail  about  it, 
with  descriptions  of  both  the  Java  and  Sumatra  shores,  sep- 
arated by  six  leagues  of  water. 

"we  had  a  grate  number  of  canoes  along  Side  every  Day," 
he  continued,  "the  Malayians  did  not  Seeme  in  the  Least  Shy 
their  canoes  had  out  rigg*  to  keep  them  from  over  Setting  .  .  . 
their  Sails  made  of  mats  in  the  form  of  an  Oblong." 

Midway  in  the  passage,  on  June  11,  they  spoke  Truxtun,  in 
the  Canton,  and  another  Philadelphian,  Captain  Keane,  whose 
ship  is  not  identified.  They  were  in  company  for  only  a  day,  as 
both  Truxtun  and  Keane  veered  southeastward  for  an  inter- 
mediate stop  at  Batavia  before  continuing  on  to  Canton. 
Barry's  way,  once  clear  of  the  Strait,  lay  north-northeast, 
skirting  the  Sumatra  shore.  At  noon,  on  June  15,  he  put  the 
Asia's  bow  into  the  tortuous  Strait  of  Banca,  lying  between 
the  island  of  that  name  and  Sumatra.  For  two  days  they  fought 
flood  and  ebb  tides  which  threatened  to  carry  them  on  rocks  or 
shoals.  Each  night  monstrous  bats  arose  from  the  eastern 
shore  to  flap  their  way  like  giant  fish  hawks  to  the  island.  At 
sunrise  they  returned,  and  young  Hayes  noted  "their  wings 
are  6  or  7  feet  long  and  as  wide  as  their  body  is  long." 

A  Dutch  sloop  and  schooner,  stationed  to  guard  the  coast, 
were  spoken  in  the  passage  of  the  Strait,  which  "looks  very 
much  like  the  Delaware  Bay."  On  June  17,  they  came  into  open 
water.  Ahead  lay  clear  sailing.  They  crossed  the  Equator,  on 
June  £0,  steered  northeast  by  north  to  avoid  the  Anamba 
islands,  and  entered  the  South  China  sea.  Squalls  and  abundant 
rain  greeted  them.  Ten  more  days,  with  nary  the  sight  of  a 
possible  pirate  junk,  and,  as  June  ended,  the  Asia  dropped 
anchor  abreast  of  Macao,  outpost  of  Canton,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Sikiang  river.  The  outward  voyage  was  ended,  and 
John  Barry  could  now  learn,  at  first  hand,  "the  way  of  the 
heathen  Chinee," 


Numerous  Chinese  boarded  the  Asia  before  her  cable  had 
ceased  running  through  the  hawse  hole.  Barry  was  ready  for 
them.  Thomas  Truxtun  had  forewarned  him  of  what  to  expect ; 
had,  in  fact,  posted  him  upon  the  odd  procedures  involved  in 
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trading  with  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton.  From  among  the 
applicants,  each  with  "good  recommendations  from  those  they 
had  Served  before,"  the  Captain  selected  his  comprador — the 
individual  who,  for  commissions  and  a  certain  extra  compensa- 
tion known  as  a  "cumshaw,"  would  guide  the  destiny  of  the 
Asia  up  to  Wampoa,  that  point  on  the  Sikiang  river  beyond 
which  no  foreign  vessel  might  proceed. 

The  Asia  lay  at  Macao  twenty-four  hours  while  the  compra- 
dor secured  from  Canton  a  chop,  or  license  to  trade.  With  this 
and  a  pilot  hired  for  forty  dollars,  the  ship  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  Bocca  Tigres,  where  the  Teng  West  river  flows  into 
the  Sikiang  to  broaden  the  estuary  that  extends  from  Canton 
to  the  sea.  Here  another  pilot  was  necessary,  and  two  man- 
darin soldiers  came  on  board.  Darkness  overtook  them  at  Bocca 
Tigres,  and  the  soldiers  would  not  permit  the  Asia  to  ascend 
farther  that  night. 

"These  small  gentlemen,"  as  Barry  amusedly  referred  to  the 
soldiers,  "are  Very  tenacious  of  their  Case,  the  object  of  their 
[being]  on  board  is  to  prevent  Any  Smugling  trade  (the  Ship 
now  being  in  the  limits  of  Canton),  a  worse  inconvenience  from 
their  presence  is  that  they  cannot  be  Safely  trusted  when  their 
are  any  light  Articles  of  value  but  if  a  bottle  of  rum  &  some 
provisions  are  Given  them  they  will  return  to  their  Boat  which 
rides  aStern  and  give  no  farther  trouble." 

Next  day,  the  upward  course  continued  until  Wampoa  was 
reached.  Here  the  comprador  earned  his  "cumshaw"  by  expedi- 
tious arrangements  for  a  permanent  berth  for  the  Asia,  and 
provisioning  of  the  crew.  Chinese  boatmen  offered  to  convey 
Barry  on  to  Canton,  but  the  Captain  was  not  to  be  beguiled. 
He  knew  he  could  land  in  his  own  boat  at  no  charge,  but  that  if 
he  went  ashore  as  passenger  in  a  local  craft  there  would  be  a 
tax  of  four  dollars  for  bringing  in  a  foreigner — a  tax  he  would 
have  to  pay.  Leaving  James  Josiah  in  command  with  instruc- 
tions to  begin  immediate  repairs — particularly  to  get  in  a  new 
bowsprit — the  Captain  and  Supercargoes  Frazier  and  Mifflin 
went  up  to  Canton  in  the  long  boat.  In  that  enormous  and  pic- 
turesque Oriental  city,  they  learned  that  much  involved  nego- 
tiation had  yet  to  be  unravelled. 

Fortunately,  Barry  was  able  to  engage  Chicqua,  the  best 
linguist  in  Canton,  for  a  "cumshaw"  of  $216.  That  smoothed 
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the  way  in  procuring  one  of  the  best  factories  in  the  quarter 
reserved  for  foreign  captains.  A  factory  was  merely  the  quaint 
way  in  which  the  Cantonese  designated  a  combination  dwelling 
house,  warehouse  and  trading  store.  The  one  rented  by  Barry 
was  the  best  "in  point  of  elegance,"  and  the  rental  was  $1200 
for  the  season.  He  selected  it  because  it  contained  also  a  treas- 
ury, namely,  a  strongly  built  apartment  to  keep  his  silver  safe 
from  robbers. 

With  a  roof  assured  for  over  their  heads,  Barry,  the  super- 
cargoes and  Chicqua  set  off  to  contract  with  the  security,  or 
Hong  merchant.  There  were  nine  such  in  Canton  that  summer, 
each  specifically  designated  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  govern- 
ment to  superintend  foreign  trade.  The  Hong  merchants  were 
answerable  to  government  for  all  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports. Only  through  their  consent  could  goods  be  landed  or 
shipped,  and,  as  a  body,  they  were  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  any  of  their  members  to  execute  his  contracts.  Also,  while 
not  compulsory  to  buy  everything  from  them,  they  had  a  cor- 
ner on  most  of  the  trading  with  foreigners. 

"A  free  choice  is  allowed  of  either  of  the  Hong  Merchants," 
Barry  explained,  "&  the  Merchants  Solicit  the  preference  often 
with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness,  their  is  no  Obvious  emolument 
arising  to  the  Security  Merchant  but  the  profit  on  his  goods." 

The  Captain  selected  his  Hong  merchant,  and  they  entered 
into  a  written  contract.  "When  you  have  the  name  of  a  China 
man  to  his  agreement,"  Barry  commented,  "he  is  much  more 
observant  of  it." 

One  more  step  was  necessary  before  actual  trading  could  be- 
gin— determination  of  the  port  charges  to  be  levied  against  the 
Asia.  For  this  purpose,  the  Grand  Hoppoo  of  Canton  sent  a 
deputy  down  to  Wampoa  to  measure  her.  After  the  charge  had 
been  determined,  Barry  learned  it  had  to  be  swelled  by  a  "cum- 
shaw"  of  better  than  $2700  to  the  Grand  Hoppoo.  In  return 
for  this  costly  bribe,  that  worthy  presented  the  ship  with  "two 
Bulls  a  sack  of  dirty  Sugar  and  a  few  bottles  of  Samshaw." 
Finally,  the  mandarin  soldiers  had  to  be  presented  with  eight- 
een dollars  each. 

The  cost  of  doing  business  in  Canton  was  high,  and  the  time 
to  arrange  for  it  was  long.  July  was  well  nigh  past  before  John 
Barry  and  his  young  supercargoes  were  able  to  get  down  to  the 
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actual  trading  in  anticipation  of  which  they  had  sailed  so  many 
weary  months. 


Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  Asia's  cargo  and  conversion 
of  the  proceeds  into  china,  silk  and  tea  were  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Frazier  and  Mifflin.  Barry  counseled  with 
them  at  all  times,  but  his  major  concerns  were  the  execution  of 
the  adventures  entrusted  to  him  by  his  friends,  the  purchasing 
of  goods  on  his  own  account,  and  a  close  supervision  of  the 
Asia  at  Wampoa. 

There  was  social  life  as  well  as  business.  Truxtun  had  ar- 
rived from  Batavia.  Samson,  Dickson,  Thompson  and  Page 
were  other  American  skippers  whose  vessels  lay  at  Wampoa. 
And  there  was  a  Robert  Berry,  a  British  merchant  captain, 
whose  friendship  endured  long  after,  culminating  in  later  years 
with  the  gift  to  Barry  of  a  fine  young  Malabar  boy.  Many  an 
evening  was  spent  luxuriously  by  these  kindred  spirits  in  the 
various  factories,  consuming  good  liquor,  puffing  strong  to- 
bacco, indulging  in  salty  reminiscences  and  recounting  humor- 
ous experiences  in  trading  with  the  Chinese  merchants. 

The  long  boat  was  kept  constantly  in  ply  between  Canton 
and  Wampoa,  and  frequently  Barry  went  down  to  the  Asia  to 
see  that  all  was  well.  Josiah  reported  in  the  periods  between 
visits,  and  some  of  his  quaint  letters  have  been  preserved.  Thus, 
on  August  28,  he  wrote  that  6<we  have  broke  all  the  Casks  out 
of  the  Hole,  and  stowd  them  in  the  tween  Decks."  Five  more 
kegs  of  rum  were  found  "intirdy  out,"  and  a  number  of  others 
"sounded  Hollow."  While  the  ginseng  was  still  on  board,  he 
hoped  to  begin  landing  it  next  day.  Almost  a  month  later,  on 
September  25,  he  recorded  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  outbound 
cargo — sixty-two  boxes  of  china,  weighing  ten  tons.  He  had 
stowed  it  in  the  forehold,  and  had  room  for  as  much  more  in 
the  space  from  midway  of  the  main  hatch  to  the  step  of  the 
mizzen  mast.  Several  of  the  men  were  sick,  and  John  Gait,  the 
carpenter,  had  been  discharged.  On  October  9,  he  reported 
numerous  sundries  sold  to  some  of  the  other  ships,  and  the  de- 
livery ashore  of  the  last  of  the  247  spars  and  eighteen  masts 
which  had  been  brought  from  Philadelphia.  Progress  in  repair- 
ing the^tm  had  been  slow. 
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4CWe  hare  got  the  mast  and  riggen  Compleated,"  he  said, 
"and  are  EmployM  about  the  Bottom,  hope  by  the  later  end  of 
the  week  if  the  weather  is  good  to  have  the  hull  in  tolerable 
order ;  the  Carpenter  has  but  Just  finist  the  out  side  or  should 
have  begun  it  before." 

Barry  was  having  his  own  experiences  shopping  for  his 
friends.  Frequently  he  blessed  that  good  lady,  Mrs.  Hazle- 
hurst,  with  her  china  set  to  be  matched.  He  had  started  out 
bravely  on  a  round  of  the  china  shops  in  Canton,  but  the  par- 
ticular pattern  was  not  to  be  found.  The  principal  china  mer- 
chant in  the  city  had  assured  him  it  could  be  matched  at  Nan- 
king, but  an  agent  there  was  unable  to  fill  the  order.  Another 
search  of  the  Canton  shops  proved  unavailing,  and  the  Captain 
finally  invested  Mrs.  Hazlehurst's  fifty  dollars  in  silks. 

"I  hope  Madam  you  will  not  conceive  an  Idea,  that  I  did  not 
do  every  thing  in  my  Power  to  serve  you,'5  he  wrote  her,  "for, 
believe  me,  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  ever  since 
the  disappointment  [at  Nanking].5' 

Executing  the  commission  of  another  lady,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Lewis,  also  provided  Barry  with  plenty  of  trouble.  The  amount 
she  had  entrusted  to  him  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  goods  she 
wanted. 

"I  am  Persuaded  both  you  and  I  would  have  been  better 
Satisfied  at  this  time,55  a  letter  to  her  explained,  "had  we 
Known  the  Price  of  Silks  in  China  before  I  Sailed  from 
Philad?"  The  piece  of  satin  she  desired  was  not  to  be  had  at 
the  price  she  expected.  Rather  than  disappoint  her,  he  was 
advancing  the  necessary  additional  money,  and  charging  her 
seventy-five  per  cent,  interest.  "Believe  me,55  he  concluded,  "it 
is  not  as  much  as  I  could  have  made  of  the  Money  to  have 
bought  things  in  Canton  and  sold  them  in  Philad?-55 

All  other  orders  and  his  own  requirements  were  completed 
by  the  end  of  November,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  main 
cargo  had  been  shipped.  Barry  warned  Josiah,  on  November 
26:  "As  we  have  a  Valuable  part  of  our  Cargo  on  Board,  I  ex- 
pect that  either  you  or  Capt  Sword  will  be  always  on  board  as 
I  have  dependence  but  on  you  &  him.55 

During  December,  the  last  of  the  goods  were  sent  down  to 
the  Asia,  and  Barry  began  to  settle  the  accounts.  These  took 
as  long  as  had  been  required  for  the  preliminaries  the  preceding 
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July,  and  gave  the  Captain  and  Messrs.  Frazier  and  Mifflin 
many  headaches.  While  they  wrangled  over  them  with  mer- 
chant, comprador  and  linguist,  Barry  took  time  out  to  send 
invoices  and  bills  of  lading  by  another  vessel  to  many  of  those 
for  whom  he  had  made  purchases.  One  of  the  bills  of  lading, 
covering  John  Brown's  ten  bales  of  nankeens,  exists  today — a 
quaint  old  formal  document  which  concludes,  "and  so  God  send 
the  Good  Ship  to  her  desired  Port  in  Safety." 

Barry's  and  Truxtun's  long  boats  carried  them  down  to 
Wampoa  for  the  last  time  on  January  8,  1789.  They  had  bid 
farewell  to  Canton — all  business  completed — and  had  agreed 
to  sail  in  company  through  the  South  China  sea,  it  being  "the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  Voyage."  It  was  January  12,  when 
the  Asia  and  Canton  dropped  down  the  Sikiang  river  to  Macao, 
and  cleared  for  home — two  East  Indiamen  laden  deep  with 
silks,  china,  sugar  and  every  variety  of  tea  from  Imperial 
Hyson  to  Bohea.  Those  precious  cargoes  were  gratifying  re- 
sults of  six  months  of  laborious  trading  with  the  shrewd  mer- 
chants of  Canton. 


No  narrative  from  the  pen  of  young  Patrick  Hayes  enlivens 
the  homeward  voyage  of  the  Asia.  That  young  gentleman's 
journal  ends  abruptly  in  the  closing  days  of  the  outward  pas- 
sage. If  he  continued  it  in  another  memorandum  book,  it  has 
not  been  preserved.  So,  we  have  nothing  from  Patrick  of  the 
six  months  in  Canton,  nor  of  the  long  stretch  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. We  must  rely  upon  John  Barry  and  the  newspapers, 
and  the  former  supplies  the  first  information  from  North 
Island,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  on  January  27.  The  Asia  and 
Canton  had  anchored  there  that  morning. 

"As  soon  as  we  fill  a  few  Casks  of  Water  We  leave  this  in 
Company,"  he  informed  his  owners  in  a  letter  which  he  en- 
trusted to  Truxtun.  "How  long  we  shall  be  in  Sight  of  each 
other,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  as  the  Canton  sails  much  faster 
than  the  Asia,  should  she  Arrive  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before 
us  I  would  Advise  you  not  to  be  uneasy  for  there  is  that  differ- 
ence in  the  Sailing  of  both  Ships.  And  the  remainder  of  the 
passage  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the  Common  Occarunces  of 
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a  Voyage  at  Sea  ...  The  Ship  is  in  the  best  of  order  and  we 
are  all  well  on  Board.35 

And  now  we  come  to  a  vivid  demonstration  of  what  a  master 
mariner  John  Barry  was.  Through  the  Strait,  around  Java 
Head,  southwest  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  due  westward 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  kept  the  Asia  always  in  sight  of 
the  faster-sailing  Canton.  Blow  high,  blow  low,  the  two  ships 
clung  together,  and  dropped  anchor  but  a  few  hours  apart  in 
Table  bay,  off  Cape  Town,  in  March.  A  short  stay  for  pro- 
visions and  they  stood  forth  on  the  last  leg  of  the  voyage. 

Two  days  out  of  Cape  Town,  on  March  23,  a  violent  gale 
separated  them.  Barry  conned  his  heavily-freighted  ship  with 
that  skill  for  which  he  was  famous.  Northward  through  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  sailed  the  Asia,  across  the  Equator,  around 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  then,  out  across  the  Atlantic,  west 
by  north.  On  June  3,  they  picked  up  the  Delaware  capes  and 
entered  the  bay. 

"Thursday  last  [June  4]  arrived  here  the  ship  Asia,  Cap- 
tain John  Barry,"  recorded  the  Pennsylvania  Mercury  and 
Universal  Gazette  of  June  6,  "in  four  months  and  twenty  days 
from  Canton  in  China." 

Barry  had  beaten  Truxtun  home!  Not  until  twenty-four 
hours  later  did  the  Canton  arrive ! 


Before  dusk  of  June  4,  John  Barry  had  ridden  the  four 
miles  to  Strawberry  Hill,  to  reach  home  and  an  overjoyed 
Sarah  ahead  of  the  news  that  the  Asia  was  in  port.  He  regaled 
his  doting  wife  and  Miss  Betsy  Keen  with  stories  of  Canton 
and  the  long  voyage,  and  sent  them  into  raptures  of  anticipa- 
tion as  he  described  the  great  punch  bowl,  the  fine  china  sets 
and  the  gorgeous  silks  and  satins  that  would  soon  come  to  hand 
from  the  ship.  In  turn,  Sarah  related  all  that  had  transpired 
during  his  absence — nothing  of  great  moment  save  that  Miss 
Keen  had  been  rather  desperately  ill  during  January  and 
February  of  1788,  but  had  been  cured  by  their  good  friend, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  had  made  numerous  professional 
visits  to  Strawberry  Hill  until  his  young  patient  was  fully 
recovered. 

It  was  this  same  Dr.  Rush,  whom  the  Captain  met  in  Phila- 
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delphia  several  days  later.  They  discussed  the  China  trade, 
and  Barry  made  one  statement  which  that  eminent  physician 
felt  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  little  memorandum  book  in  which  he 
entered  "Memorable  facts — events  Opinions — thots  &c."  Cap- 
tain Barry  informed  him,  wrote  Rush  "that  in  the  course  of 
his  long  Voyage  out  &  home — consuming  28  [sic!]  months — 
there  had  never  been  one  dispute  or  angry  word  on  board  his 
vessel."  This  comment  speaks  much  for  the  regard  those  who 
served  under  him  held  for  John  Barry,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  could  command  both  discipline  and  respect. 

Through  June  the  cargo  of  the  Asia  was  disgorged  into  the 
business  houses  of  Philadelphia.  By  the  time  the  Captain  had 
finished  his  task,  and  turned  the  ship  back  to  the  seventeen 
owners,  Jonathan  Mifflin,  father  of  one  of  the  supercargoes, 
was  advertising  for  sale  in  his  shop  on  Second  street  below 
Walnut;  "Best  Imperial,  Hyson  &  Souchong  TEAS,  Black 
and  fashionable  coloured  lutestrings;  black,  white  and  ditto 
sattins ;  dark  brown  and  silver  grey  damasks,  of  small  figures ; 
black  paduasoys ;  black  and  coloured  sewing  silks ;  Pullicat  silk 
romalls;  black,  cloth  coloured  and  crimson  twilled  China  silk 
handkerchiefs ;  and  a  few  sets  of  very  elegant  TEA  CHINA," 
all  "imported  in  the  Ship  Asia,  Capt.  Barry,  from  Canton." 

Nor  was  the  return  of  the  Asia  and  Canton  without  national 
import.  The  new  Congress,  sitting  in  New  York,  had  under 
consideration  tariff  measures,  which,  as  they  provided  heavy 
import  duties,  were  finding  tough  going  in  that  august  body. 
Merchants  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  who  had 
anticipated  such  measures,  and  had  ordered  heavily  from  for- 
eign markets,  were  striving  to  delay  passage  until  their  ships 
came  in.  Dour  Senator  William  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
opponent  to  all  privileges,  particularly  to  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants5, remarked  drily  to  his  diary,  on  June  8 : 

"Heard,  on  my  coming  to  my  lodgings,  of  the  arrival  of  two 
Indiamen  at  Philadelphia,  under  command  of  Barry  and  Trux- 
tun,  who  report  all  the  rest  to  be  on  their  way.  And  now  per- 
haps, we  shall  get  the  Import  and  Collection  bills  passed.5* 

Despite  his  optimism,  the  mercantile  interests  managed  to 
defer  passage  of  the  measures  until  July  4,  and  then  not  to  be- 
come operative  before  August  1.  By  that  time  all  the  ships 
should  be  safely  in  port  with  duty  free  cargoes.  There  was  vast 
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outcry  against  the  delay,  with  charges  that  government  favored 
the  money  class.  If,  as  some  historians  claim,  this  was  the  gen- 
esis of  what  later  became  Thomas  Jefferson's  Democratic  party, 
it  is  odd  indeed  that  John  Barry  should  have  been  linked,  even 
indirectly,  with  so  momentous  an  event. 


XXIV. 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
AT  STRAWBERRY  HILL 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  had  entered  upon  his  duties  as  first 
President  of  the  United  States  a  little  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore John  Barry  came  back  from  Canton.  That  Constitution, 
for  whose  adoption  the  Captain  had  risked  prosecution  as  a 
law-breaker,  was  now  the  rule  of  the  land,  and  the  new  Con- 
gress, of  two  chambers,  was  already  dividing  itself  into  factions, 
which,  in  time,  would  assume  the  larger  dignity  of  parties. 
As  New  York  was  the  seat  of  this  youthful  and  robust  gov- 
ernment, Philadelphia,  for  the  nonce,  had  lost  its  political,  if 
not  its  economic  leadership. 

From  the  quietude  of  Strawberry  Hill,  through  the  summer 
and  faH  of  1789  and  the  winter  of  1789-90,  Barry  brought 
himself  up-to-date  on  what  had  transpired  during  his  voyage — 
a  man  could  get  out  of  touch  during  an  absence  of  a  year  and 
a  half — and  lived  the  peaceful  life  of  a  gentleman  retired  from 
his  labors.  Dutifully,  he  wrote  to  Washington  of  his  return 
from  Canton,  and  listed  the  American  ships  remaining  there. 
Sea  captains,  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  seemed  to  regard 
such  a  report  due  the  chief  executive  of  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent had  replied,  on  July  6,  thanking  him  "for  this  polite  mark 
of  attention." 

Otherwise  Barry  entered  not  at  all  into  affairs  of  state. 
Neither  did  he  participate  in  local  activities.  Once,  in  late  July, 
he  was  called  upon  to  commiserate  with  John  Moylan,  brother 
of  the  young  American  joint  commercial  agent  at  L'Orient  dur- 
ing the  late  war.  John  Moylan  was  in  the  Philadelphia  jail — 
a  "dreary  Mansion" — the  victim  of  too  much  borrowed  money 
and  "a  merciless  creditor."  Barry,  John  Brown,  Alexander 
Nesbit  and  James  Crawford  were  other  creditors  of  the  luckless 
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Moylan,  but  had  not  pressed  their  claims.  From  the  jail,  the 
distressed  debtor  had  written  them  a  joint  letter,  lamenting 
"that  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  f  ullfil  these  obligations 
which  Honor  &  Friendship  consider  Sacred,  but  which  I  shall 
not  forget  whenever  my  better  day  comes  on."  Moylan  was  not 
the  only  person  owing  Barry  money,  who  was  promising  to  pay 
sometime  in  the  future.  The  Captain's  letter  file  contained  nu- 
merous similar  epistles  from  other  debtors. 

Miss  Betsy  Keen  was  staying  on  at  Strawberry  Hill — a  per- 
manent member  of  the  household.  Sarah  Barry  found  her  pres- 
ence essential  to  happiness,  and  Barry  was  delighted  to  have 
young  folks  about  him.  So  Betsy  and  young  Patrick  Hayes, 
dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  found  companionship,  which,  in 
due  course,  would  blossom  into  love.  Sarah,  with  a  doting  hus- 
band to  pamper  her,  considered  life  within  her  own  home  suf- 
ficient. She  sought  no  social  interests  away  from  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  was  fearful  of  venturing  into  the  city  unless  docile 
steeds  drew  the  family  chaise.  Barry  would  have  liked  a  more 
spirited  team,  but,  as  he  informed  a  liveryman,  he  would  not 
think  of  paying  £80  for  a  pair  of  horses  without  trying  them, 
"as  Mrs.  Barry  is  so  timid." 

Thus  the  fall  and  a  bitter  winter  passed,  with  friends  drop- 
ping in  for  short  stays,  with  Dr.  Rush  called  upon  for  occa- 
sional visits  to  ailing  members  of  the  household,  and  with,  in 
February,  1790,  the  acquisition  of  a  Doway  Bible  at  a  cost  of 
six  dollars.  The  Bible  is  missing  today,  but  the  receipt  remains. 

In  March  came  revival  of  the  long  fight  to  procure  half -pay 
and  land  grants  for  the  officers  of  the  Continental  navy.  A  let- 
ter from  James  Nicholson  fired  interest  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  late  senior  naval  captain  felt  a  petition  to  the  new  Con- 
gress was  in  order,  and  Barry  agreed. 

"I  think  the  best  method  we  could  fall  upon,"  the  Captain 
wrote  Nicholson  on  March  6,  "would  be  to  Collect  as  many  offi- 
cers as  posable  in  New  York  and  appoint  a  Committee  to  draw 
up  a  Petition  ...  I  am  of  opinion  the  more  Officers  there  is  then 
the  more  weight  it  will  have  for  at  least  each  one  will  have  a 
friend." 

As  soon  as  the  roads  were  clear,  he  would  go  to  New  York, 
and  believed  he  could  induce  John  Green  (apparently  they  had 
patched  up  their  differences)  and  Alexander  Murray,  "the  only 
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officers  here  at  present,"  to  accompany  him.  He  wrote  in  like 
vein  a  few  days  later  to  Seth  Harding,  who  had  expressed  views 
similar  to  those  in  Nicholson's  letter.  Also,  he  forwarded  Hard- 
ing a  certificate  extolling  the  latter  5s  services  on  the  Alliance 
in  the  engagement  with  the  Sybil — a  document  the  penniless 
and  incapacitated  Connecticut  captain  needed  in  efforts  to  ob- 
tain relief. 

Just  when  Barry  journeyed  to  New  York  is  not  clear,  but  a 
memorial  signed  by  him  and  others,  was  presented  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  on  March  26.  It  prayed  "that  the  same 
emoluments  that  were  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  late  Con- 
tinental Army  may  be  extended  to  them."  In  the  Senate,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  table;  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee.  The  naval  officers  concentrated 
their  attention  upon  the  House  committee.  Barry,  on  May  10, 
was  in  New  York  to  join  in  the  lobbying.  He  dined  that  day 
with  Senator  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Colonel  Stephen  Moy- 
lan,  another  brother  of  the  unfortunate  John,  and  Tench  Coxe, 
the  new  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  His  efforts, 
plus  those  of  his  companions,  were  successful  with  the  commit- 
tee, which  reported  on  June  24,  that  it  could  find  no  reason  for 
discrimination  against  the  officers  of  the  Continental  navy,  and 
"that  a  law  ought  to  pass  for  granting  five  years  pay,  equal  to 
the  commutation  of  half  pay,  and  also  a  bounty  of  land  to  the 
officers  of  the  Navy,  upon  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  has  been  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States." 

John  Barry  was  not  present  in  New  York  that  day,  but  he 
heard  the  whole  story  of  how  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jected the  committee  report  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  thirty- 
one.  The  information  came  in  letters  from  Colonel  Thomas 
Hartley,  who  had  led  the  forces  favorable  to  the  memorial,  and 
from  James  Nicholson,  who  had  sat  in  the  gallery  and  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  their  hopes. 

"We  lost  it,55  wrote  Hartley,  "tho5  we  had  many  reasons  to 
suppose  we  might  succeed.  Luke  warm  Friends  and  some  re- 
markable Changes  were  unfavorable  Circumstances.55 

Nicholson  was  disgusted — despondent.  While  he  quoted  Rep- 
resentative Michael  J.  Stone,  of  Maryland,  as  saying  <che  will 
have  it,  if  it  is  five  years  hence,55  the  senior  captain  believed 
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"there  is  an  end  to  the  business.3'  Stone,  Colonel  Hartley,  James 
Jackson,  of  Georgia;  Aedanus  Burke,  of  South  Carolina; 
Joshua  Seney,  of  Maryland,  and  John  Page,  of  Virginia,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  "the  whole  of  which  did  all  that  honest 
sincere  men  could  do,  whom  we  aught  to  look  upon  ourselves 
much  Indebted."  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts ;  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Georgia,  were  "The  Violent  Objectors." 

"John  Laurance  [of  New  York]  did  not  say  a  Syllable  in 
our  favour,"  Nicholson  continued,  "&  Mr  [William]  Smith  of 
S.C.  voted  against  us.  Your  Philadelphia  friends  were  likewise 
Silent,  only  MF  [Elbridge]  Gerry  [of  Massachusetts]  &  MF 
[Jonathan]  Huntington  [of  Connecticut]  Voted  for  us  of  the 
Whole  of  the  Eastern  Members  .  .  .  The  whole  of  your  state 
were  with  us.  MF  [John]  Vining  [of  Delaware]  Kept  out  of 
the  way.  As  did  Mf  [Daniel]  Carroll  [of  Maryland].  MF 
Contoo  [Benjamin  Contee]  against  us,  all  the  other  Maryland- 
ers  with  us.  Colo.  [Samuel]  Griffin  &  Mr  [James]  Maddison 
were  also  out  of  the  way  all  the  other  Virginians  were  for  us. 
The  North  Carrolians  against  us,  S  Carrolinians  with  us." 

No  party  lines  marked  the  voting.  Barry  could  see  in  the 
analysis  Nicholson  supplied  that  Federalist  and  Republican 
had  been  enrolled  indiscriminately  on  either  side  of  the  subject. 
Like  Nicholson,  the  Captain  felt  the  long  fight  was  over,  and  so 
it  was.  To  this  day,  the  discrimination  against  the  officers  of  the 
Continental  navy  has  never  been  rectified. 


While  Congress  was  doing  injustice  to  the  navy  officers,  John 
Barry  was  extending  a  helping  hand  to  an  unappreciative 
namesake.  The  recipient  of  the  Captain's  favors  was  young 
John  Barry,  hailing  from  the  island  of  Grenada  and  claiming 
kinship  with  that  Captain  David  Barry,  of  Walsh's  Irish  bri- 
gade, who  had  visited  the  Alliance  at  St.  Eustatia  in  1783. 
Writing  the  Captain  from  New  York,  on  March  5,  1790, 
young  Barry  hoped  "as  a  Name  Sake  and  Country  Man  you 
will  be  my  friend." 

"If  you  will  be  so  friendly  as  to  give  me  or  get  me  a  birth  on 
board  a  Ship  bound  to  the  East,"  continued  this  applicant  for 
the  Captain's  assistance,  "I  shall  Exert  myself  in  doing  Justice 
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to  your  recommendation,  being  brought  up  from  my  Infancy 
to  the  Sea — and  flatter  my  Self  in  being  a  good  Artist  and  a 
CarefuU  officer." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  referred  to  still  another  cousin 
named  David  Barry,  a  reputable  merchant  of  Grenada,  who 
"means  to  Corrospond  with  you  as  he  admires  your  good  Char- 
acter— he  means  to  send  you  by  the  first  good  opportunity 
Some  old  Rum." 

Barry  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  this  letter — few 
were  the  appeals  from  a  fellow  Irishman  he  could  refuse — and, 
after  several  efforts,  secured  the  lad  a  berth  as  second  mate  on 
an  East  Indiaman  out  of  Philadelphia.  Just  prior  to  the  sail- 
ing of  his  ship,  young  John  Barry  was  married,  on  December  6, 
1790,  in  Swede's  Church  to  Margaret  Noll.  When  he  departed, 
it  was  to  leave  a  pregnant  wife  behind.  Let  us  carry  this  episode 
to  its  conclusion.  In  the  spring  of  1791  came  a  letter  from 
David  Barry,  that  reputable  merchant  of  Grenada — a  pleas- 
ing, friendly  epistle  in  which  the  writer  gave  his  antecedents, 
spoke  of  his  desire  for  acquaintanceship  by  correspondence, 
and  sent  along  a  twenty-two  gallon  cask  of  old  rum,  two  dozen 
bottles  of  lime  juice  and  a  jar  of  tamarinds. 

"I  have  heard  of  you  last  from  my  Kinsman  Cap?1  John 
Barry,  who  went  from  this  island  last  year  to  Philadelphia,55 
the  letter  continued,  "he  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  Man,  I 
wish  he  may  not  be  in  some  measure  accessary  to  it  himself — 
tho  I  must  at  the  same  time  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  I 
cou'd  never  find  out  any  thing  particular  against  his  conduct, 
altho  I  made  strict  enquiries." 

The  correspondence  between  David  Barry  and  the  Captain 
flourished  for  several  years,  and  "one  half  barrel  of  our  best 
beef"  went  off  to  Grenada  in  appreciation  of  the  rum,  lime  juice 
and  tamarinds.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1792,  John  Barry  had  to 
inform  friend  David  of  the  delinquencies  of  his  kinsman. 

"In  my  last,"  he  wrote,  "I  enf  ormed  you  that  I  had  got  your 
Cozen  J  B  aberth  as  second  Mate  of  a  ship  to  Maddrass  or  Cal- 
cutt  She  is  since  arrived  in  this  place  and  left  him  behind  [at 
Bengal],  he  married  here  a  few  days  before  he  sailed  and  I 
under  Stand  his  wife  is  in  very  low  Sircumstances  and  has  a 
young  Child  to  take  care  of  I  have  not  heard  that  he  sent  her 
any  thing  all  tho  he  must  have  Known  when  he  left  her  that  she 
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must  work  hard  for  a  livelly  hood."  A  subsequent  letter  gave 
more  details :  "from  what  I  can  learn  from  the  Captain  and  the 
other  officers  [of  the  East  Indiaman]  he  is  too  fond  of  drink 
and  little  or  no  stability."  The  deserted  young  wife,  said  Barry, 
"I  understand  goes  out  nursing." 


Upon  the  heels  of  the  defeat  of  the  naval  officers'  memorial, 
on  June  £4,  1790,  came  word  that  Philadelphia  was  again  to 
become  the  national  capital.  It  would  be  a  temporary  capital, 
it  was  true,  until  the  permanent  seat  could  be  established  on  the 
Potomac,  but  it  promised  eight  years,  at  least,  of  governmental 
occupancy  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Barry  looked  for- 
ward to  the  next  session  of  Congress  with  unfeigned  pleasure. 
He  had  many  friends  in  both  the  administrative  and  legislative 
branches,  and,  being  gregarious  by  nature,  he  craved  their  fel- 
lowship. Perhaps  this  desire  in  part  influenced  him  that  Au- 
gust to  vow  never  again  to  take  a  ship  to  Canton.  He  wanted  to 
stay  home  amid  the  delights  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  gifted  compatriots. 

Yet  in  October,  following  a  brief  spell  of  sickness,  when  he 
learned  of  a  big  Indiaman  outfitting  at  Providence,  the  old 
nostalgia  for  the  sea  struck  him  anew.  The  owners  were  well 
known  to  him ;  one,  in  fact,  John  Francis,  being  an  old  friend. 
So  he  proffered  his  services  by  letter  and  awaited  impatiently 
for  a  reply.  It  came,  but  not  until  the  end  of  November,  and  he 
found  that  his  ill-advised  declaration  to  shun  the  China  trade 
was  to  thwart  him  now. 

"Your  favor  from  Strawberry  Hill  did  not  reach  Providence 
until  several  weeks,"  wrote  Francis,  "when  we  had  proposed  the 
command  of  our  new  ship  to  Captain  Sarly,  who  since  has  ac- 
cepted it.  Had  I  not  been  very  positively  informed  when  in 
Philadelphia  last  August  that  you  were  resolutely  determined 
never  to  adventure  again  to  the  Indies,  I  should  have  most  cer- 
tainly have  made  you  the  offer." 

Alas,  for  regrets !  Perforce,  Barry  had  to  stick  to  his  resolve, 
taking  comfort  in  the  fact  that  already  the  members  were  flock- 
ing to  Philadelphia  for  the  opening  of  the  third  session  of  the 
first  Congress,  on  December  6, 1790. 

Regardless  of  his  secret  sentiments,  Barry  refrained  from 
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assuming  the  badge  of  any  party.  While  Congress  sat  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Captain  avoided  commitments  to  either  the  domi- 
nant Federalists  or  the  fiery  Republicans,  He  numbered  among 
his  friends  the  leaders  of  each  faction.  He  was  welcome  at  the 
homes  of  Robert  Morris  and  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  both  staunch 
followers  of  the  party  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  yet  they  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  familiars  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  most 
ardent  Republican  in  Philadelphia.  He  could  toast  old  times 
in  a  city  tavern  with  a  companion  such  as  General  Henry  Knox, 
the  new  Secretary  of  War,  but  that  did  not  deprive  him  of  the 
fellowship  of  James  Jackson,  the  Georgia  baiter  of  any  Fed- 
eralist move,  nor  cause  the  elegant  Pierce  Butler,  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  to  shun  his  company. 

We  can  understand  his  aloofness.  The  Federalists  generally 
were  pro-British,  and  John  Barry  could  never  subscribe  to 
adulation  of  anything  English.  His  early  life  had  created  an 
antipathy  in  that  direction,  which  time  could  not  heal.  The  Re- 
publicans were  vociferously  advocates  of  revolutionary  France, 
and  the  Captain,  remembering  his  experiences  with  de  Gala- 
theau  and  the  port  officials  of  L'Orient,  could  not  stomach  the 
average  Frenchman.  Coupled  with  this  were  the  long  years  in 
the  Continental  navy — at  the  service  of  government,  not  of 
party.  He  owed  allegiance  to  George  Washington,  who,  to  him, 
rose  high  above  the  clamorous  politicians  in  representing  the 
American  nation.  Barry  loved  the  United  States.  He  was  at  the 
service  of  his  country  at  any  time;  at  the  service  of  a  faction, 
never.  That  was  his  creed,  as  he  had  lived  it  through  the  Revo- 
lution, and  would  live  it  to  his  death. 

Thus,  while  he  fraternized  alike  with  Federalist  and  Repub- 
lican, his  private  interests  consumed  his  attention.  There  was 
young  Patrick  Hayes  to  be  started  on  a  sea-faring  career. 
There  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  estate  of  his  own  brother, 
Patrick.  There  was  renewed  effort  to  collect  from  James  Sea- 
grove,  that  merchant  who  had  handled  none  too  well  his  ship- 
ments to  Havana.  There  was  frequent  correspondence  with 
relatives  in  Ireland.  There  were  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  who  continued  to  turn  to  him  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble.  And,  there  was  his  own  health  to  consider. 

More  frequent  now  were  the  spells  which  brought  Dr.  Rush 
posthaste  to  Strawberry  Hill  to  prescribe  nauseous  doses  to 
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the  ailing  Barry.  That  eminent  physician's  ledgers  record 
many  a  charge  for  "a  visit  in  the  Country,'*  and  the  prescrip- 
tion used  upon  the  Captain.  To  decipher  them,  because  of  the 
cramped  handwriting,  is  next  to  impossible.  That  he  suffered 
from  an  asthmatic  affection,  which  each  year  seemed  to  afflict 
him  more  seriously,  can  be  gleaned  from  some  of  Dr.  Rush's 
more  legible  pothooks. 

Not  that  John  Barry  was  wasting  away.  Sedentary  life  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  in  the  years  following  the  return  from  Can- 
ton, had  added  to  his  girth.  He  was  too  tall,  however,  ever  to 
appear  portly,  but  his  face  was  fleshier,  and  he  had  taken  on 
weight.  Gradually,  too,  his  dark  hair  had  grayed  and  was  slowly 
turning  white.  If  anything,  the  result  was  to  make  his  appear- 
ance even  more  commanding.  There  was  full  maturity  now  with 
accompanying  greater  wisdom,  and  a  broadened  mentality. 
Men  listened  when  he  spoke  and  heeded  his  words.  Upon  mat- 
ters nautical,  he  was,  as  always,  recognized  as  an  authority  who 
need  yield  precedence  to  none. 

Such  was  Barry  in  the  years  of  Washington's  first  term. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  might  be  waging  a  herculean  battle  in 
Cabinet  and  Congress.  Citizen  Genet  might  be  riding  to  a  fall 
as  the  flamboyant  representative  of  the  new  French  republic. 
The  Whisky  Boys  might  be  fulminating  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania against  the  excise  tax.  John  Adams  might  be  flattering 
his  vanity  with  pompous  ceremony  in  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate. Federalist  and  Republican  press  might  be  engaging  in  an 
orgy  of  mud-slinging  journalism-  The  turmoil  and  the  shout- 
ing ruffled  the  Captain  not  at  all. 

Instead,  in  the  fall  of  1791,  he  was  instructing  his  Tory 
brother-in-law,  William  Austin,  in  England,  to  send  "a  Carpet 
for  our  best  room,"  preferably  an  Axminster.  Early  in  1792, 
he  was  urging  James  Corish,  a  boyhood  Irish  friend,  not  to  buy 
land  in  America  without  consulting  him,  as  he  flattered  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  people,  "if  thirty  odd 
years  residence  will  give  me  a  title  to  it."  That  spring  he  was 
entertaining  Representative  James  Jackson  as  a  house  guest5 
and  extracting  from  that  gentleman  a  promise  to  send  some 
native  Georgia  trees  to  grace  the  Strawberry  Hill  estate.  In 
the  fall,  he  was  forwarding  money  to  his  importuning  sister, 
Margaret  Howlin,  at  Wexf  ord. 
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Likewise,  he  was  in  correspondence  that  year  with  another 
John  Barry,  a  sea  captain,  who  was  a  not  infrequent  visitor  at 
Strawberry  Hill  between  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and  Ire- 
land. Do  not  confuse  this  sea  captain  with  the  young  scamp  of 
the  same  name  whom  the  Captain  had  befriended  as  described 
earlier.  This  other  John  Barry  was  a  seasoned  mariner  with 
two  brothers,  William  and  James,  both  of  whom  were  then  re- 
siding in  America.  The  correspondence  that  summer  of  1792 
had  to  do  with  the  possible  purchase  by  the  three  brothers  of 
"the  Red  Springs,55  whose  location  is  not  made  clear,  but  whose 
desirability,  or  lack  of  it,  was  a  matter  upon  which  they  felt 
the  Captain  could  provide  sage  advice. 

Sea  captains  of  the  old  days  and  of  the  new  were  always 
Barry's  closest  friends.  Scarcely  a  trip  in  to  Philadelphia,  but 
what  he  and  cronies  of  the  Revolution  foregathered  at  a  tavern 
for  a  tankard  of  ale,  some  reminiscences,  and,  perhaps,  discus- 
sions of  the  expanding  merchant  trade  to  the  Orient.  One  time 
it  would  be  Stephen  Decatur,  once  a  daring  privateersman,  but 
now  a  respectable  merchant  with  a  wife  and  growing  family, 
including  several  sons  who  would  be  bred  to  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave.  Or  again,  he  and  Thomas  Truxtun,  who  still  plied  in  the 
China  trade,  would  sit  and  conjure  over  pipe  and  bowl.  They 
and  others,  particularly  mariners  from  ports  along  the  coast, 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  genial  host  of  Strawberry  Hill. 
There  is  even  record  of  a  hasty  trip  Dr.  Rush  made  out  to  the 
Barry  homestead  to  attend  the  ailing  Richard  Dale,  who  had 
married  one  of  the  Crawthorne  girls  in  1791,  was  enrolled  now 
in  the  expanding  Keen  family,  and  made  Strawberry  Hill  his 
residence  whenever  business  called  him  to  the  national  capital 
from  Baltimore. 

With  the  advent  of  1793,  Captain  John  Rossiter  and  his 
ship,  the  Rismg  Sun,  came  in  from  a  European  voyage,  bring- 
ing Michael  Hayes  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  uncle.  By  March, 
Rossiter  and  Michael  were  off  again,  this  time  for  China,  and 
John  Barry  was  entrusting  forty  dollars  to  their  care  to  be  ex- 
pended at  Canton  for  "a  Catty  of  Hyson  Shelong  [tea],35  and 
numerous  other  articles,  from  brushes  to  satin. 

Despite  aloofness  from  political  affairs,  the  Captain's  friends 
throughout  the  country  credited  him  with  much  influence  in 
high  places.  Witness  the  case  of  David  Porter,  who  had  served 
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under  Mm  in  the  Raleigh,  in  1778.  Porter  wanted  the  post  of 
surveyor  of  the  port  at  Baltimore,  where  he  now  resided.  He 
had  made  application  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and,  on  August  20,  1793,  turned  to  Barry. 

"Your  friendship  .  .  .  and  Particularly  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent," Porter  believed  would  secure  the  surveyorship  for  him. 
The  Captain's  influence,  he  added,  would  be  greater  "than 
thirty  or  forty  Signers  to  a  recommendation."  No  doubt  Porter 
was  correct.  Washington's  respect  for  John  Barry  had  strength- 
ened over  the  years.  But  the  Captain  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
aid  in  political  appointments.  He  refused  to  employ  his  friend- 
ship with  the  President,  or  with  anybody  else,  on  Porter's  be- 
half. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  at  the  very  time  he 
was  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  that  gentleman,  he  was  bending  every 
effort  to  place,  as  a  clerk  either  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  or  in  Mathew  Carey's  publishing  house,  a  worthy  young 
Irish  lad  named  Shannon,  "who  has  lived  with  me  these  three 
months."  A  deserving  countryman  might  count  on  the  Captain 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  him  to  an  honorable  livelihood. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  close  of  1793,  with  John  Barry 
under  the  impression  that,  having  retired  "on  a  handsome  com- 
petency," he  would  end  his  days  peacefully  in  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  Strawberry  Hill. 


IF. 
"FATHER  OF  OUR  NAFY" 


XXV. 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NAVY 


A  HANDFUL  of  Yankee  seamen  had  been  captives  in  Algiers 
since  1785.  Congress,  in  1792,  had  appropriated  $25,000  to 
ransom  them,  but  a  vociferous  minority  had  fought  tenaciously 
and  successfully  against  a  naval  program  to  insure  the  swarm- 
ing American  merchant  ships  protection  against  piratical  ag- 
gressions of  the  Barbary  powers. 

"Eleven  unfortunate  men,  now  in  slavery  in  Algiers,  is  the 
pretext  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  to  go  to  war  with  them."  Thus 
scoffed  Senator  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania,  early  in  1791,  when 
national  resentment  first  stirred  against  the  corsairs.  "It  is 
urged  that  we  should  expend  half  a  million  dollars  rather  than 
redeem  these  unhappy  men,*5  he  continued,  putting  cost  above 
his  country's  honor.  As  long  as  Portugal,  warring  with  Algiers, 
bottled  the  Barbary  pirates  within  the  Mediterranean,  Maclay 
and  his  Republican  colleagues  saw  no  reason  for  naval  ex- 
penditures, particularly  when  they  suspicioned  an  administra- 
tion desire  "to  have  a  fleet  and  army.55  So  Congress  coasted 
along,  letting  "the  other  fellow"  do  the  job,  and  inaugurating 
that  besetting  evil  of  unpreparedness,  which  countless  experi- 
ences have  not  yet  taught  the  United  States  to  avoid. 

Supine  complacency  ended,  on  December  16,  1793,  when 
Washington  notified  Congress  that  Portugal  had  negotiated  a 
year5s  truce  with  Algiers,  and  that  Barbary  pirates  were  again 
in  the  Atlantic.  England,  hostile  to  America5s  expanding  mer- 
cantile marine,  had  negotiated  the  truce.  To  turn  the  barbar- 
ians loose  upon  defenceless  American  ships  was  one  way  to  re- 
store the  bulk  of  the  world5s  cargo-carrying  to  Great  Britain. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  objectors5  voices  were  stilled 
as  a  committee  was  appointed  <cto  report  the  naval  force  ade- 
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quate  to  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Algerine  corsairs,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
expense,  and  the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  the  same."  The 
birth  of  the  American  navy  dates  from  that  day. 


To  John  Barry,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  came  Thomas  Fitz- 
simons,  of  the  congressional  committee.  Who  could  offer  better 
advice  on  the  subject  of  naval  protection  than  Barry?  Through 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  1793  and  the  early  weeks  of  January, 
1794,  the  Captain  was  engaged  in  constant  conferences  with 
committee  members.  He  and  Joshua  Humphreys,  the  ship- 
builder, were  chief  sources  for  the  information  which  found  its 
way  into  recommendations  and  estimates  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee. Fitzsimons  presented  the  report  on  January  20.  It  sur- 
mised the  Algerian  naval  strength  as  light  vessels  and  galleys 
carrying  a  total  of  282  cannon,  and  contained  a  specific  anti- 
dote in  the  way  of  an  adequate  beginning  for  a  navy.  Costs  of 
armament,  estimates  of  annual  expense,  and  methods  for  de- 
fraying everything  by  certain  additional  duties  were  submitted 
at  the  same  time. 

Not  without  a  terrific  battle  was  the  "peace  at  any  price" 
faction  defeated.  The  formal  resolution,  "That  a  naval  force, 
to  consist  of  four  ships  of  forty-four  guns,  and  two  ships  of 
twenty-four  guns,  each,  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerine  corsairs," 
was  passed  by  a  narrow  margin  of  two  votes.  The  further  re- 
solve, appointing  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  conformable  to 
the  above,  had  as  tight  a  squeak.  National  honor  was  still  in  a 
precarious  position. 

Before  the  committee  reported,  the  rumor  that  "Congress 
have  Determin'd  on  Building  a  Number  of  Ships  of  War," 
spread  up  and  down  the  continent.  Officers  of  the  Continental 
navy  heard  of  it,  and  letters  began  to  pour  into  Philadelphia 
with  proffers  of  service  from  these  veterans  of  the  Revolution. 
A  number  wrote  personally  to  Barry  to  urge  his  influence  in 
their  behalf — among  them  two  whose  epistles  must  have  given 
the  Captain  amusement. 

"I  as  your  old  Friend,"  read  a  letter  from  John  B.  Hopkins, 
"Come  forward  &  ask  your  Influence,  in  procuring  me  the  Com- 
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mand,"  of  one  of  the  new  ships.  This  was  the  captain,  whose 
conduct  in  the  frigate  Warren,  in  1778,  had  so  disgusted 
Barry.  Now  Hopkins,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Con- 
tinental navy,  was  persuaded  he  could  secure  a  commission,  if 
old  officers  were  given  preference,  and  if  the  Captain  would  use 
exertion  "in  my  favour,  with  the  President,  and  your  Friends 
in  Congress." 

Alike  in  tenor  was  a  letter  from  Samuel  Nicholson — the  same 
Nicholson  whom  Barry  almost  ordered  before  a  court-martial 
in  December,  1781.  Writing  from  Boston,  the  estimable  Samuel 
asked  the  Captain,  "after  establishing  yourself  on  such  com- 
mand as  may  be  pleasing  to  you,  to  help  an  old  friend  and 
brother  officer." 

In  the  hands  of  Washington  and  Secretary  of  War  Knox, 
into  whose  department  fell  all  naval  matters,  were  more  than  a 
hundred  applications  for  commissions.  Once  the  resolution  to 
create  a  navy  had  passed,  the  pressure  for  preferment  of  those 
with  powerful  friends  became  intense.  Barry  was  close  in  the 
councils  of  Washington  and  Knox.  His  advice  was  sought  upon 
all  applicants,  and  he  noted  with  delight  that  "the  President 
from  the  first  was  determined  to  come  as  near  to  Justice  as  was 
in  his  power."  For  himself,  the  Captain  withheld  any  offer  of 
service  until  he  was  sure  the  navy  actually  would  get  beyond 
the  resolution  stage.  When,  early  in  March,  Congress  received 
formal  notification  that  the  Algerines  had  taken  thirteen  Amer- 
ican vessels  with  crews  totalling  119  men,  Barry  sensed  that 
opposition  to  the  proposed  naval  bill  was  weakening.  On  March 
19,  he  addressed  Washington,  but  not  with  a  mere  request  for 
a  captain's  commission.  He  was  aiming  higher. 

"Finding  that  Government  have  partly  determined  to  fit  out 
Some  Ships  of  War  for  the  protection  of  our  Trade  against  the 
Algeriens,"  he  wrote,  "I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  self  for  the  Comd 
of  the  Squadron  conceiving  my  self  competent  thereto  assuring 
your  Excellency  that  should  I  be  honored  with  your  approba- 
tion my  utmost  Abilities  and  the  most  unremitting  attention 
shall  be  exerted  for  the  good  of  my  Country,  and  also  to  ap- 
prove my  self  Worthy  of  the  high  honor  shown  by  your  Ex- 
cellency." 

Before  March  ended,  Congress,  over-riding  a  noisy  but  less 
threatening  opposition,  authorized  the  construction  and  equip- 
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ment  of  four  frigates  of  forty-four  guns,  and  two,  of  thirty-six 
guns,  each,  instead  of  the  two  of  twenty-four  guns  previously 
proposed.  To  propitiate  the  minority,  a  dangerous  rider  was 
affixed  to  the  bill.  Construction  of  the  frigates  should  cease  if 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Barbary  powers. 

Within  two  weeks,  Joshua  Humphreys  was  propounding  his 
famous  theory  to  Henry  Knox — less  ships  than  the  navies  of 
Europe,  but  each  carrying  as  many  guns  on  one  deck  as  a  Eu- 
ropean frigate  carried  on  two,  and  each  spreading  so  much  can- 
vas that  she  could  sail  fast  enough  either  to  fight  or  to  show  her 
heels.  "Prepare  the  models  for  the  frames  of  the  frigates  pro- 
posed by  you,"  Knox  directed  the  noted  shipbuilder,  on  April 
12.  While  Humphreys  and  his  draftsman,  Josiah  Fox,  toiled 
day  and  night  to  execute  this  commission,  John  Barry  awaited 
the  President's  decision.  It  came  on  June  5,  and  was  received 
at  Strawberry  Hill  the  next  day.  Knox  wrote  the  letter : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  has  appointed  you  to  be  a  Captain  of 
one  of  the  ships  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  the  act  to  pro- 
vide a  naval  armament. 

"It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  relative  rank  of  the  Captains 
is  to  be  in  the  following  order." 

There,  heading  the  list,  was  the  name,  "John  Barry."  Then 
came  Samuel  Nicholson — New  England  influence  had  been  at 
work  for  that  gentleman.  Third  was  Silas  Talbot,  another  East- 
erner. After  that,  in  order,  were  Joshua  Barney,  Richard  Dale 
and  Thomas  Truxtun.  Five  of  the  six  had  been  Continental 
naval  officers,  and  Truxtun  had  been  noted  as  a  fighting  letter- 
of-marque  captain. 

"You  will  please  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  whether 
you  accept  or  decline  the  appointment,"  Knox's  letter  con- 
cluded. 

The  answer  went  off  from  Strawberry  Hill  within  the  hour : 

"The  honor  done  me  in  appointing  me  a  Commander  in  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  is  gratefully  Acknowledged  and 
Accepted  by — Sir  Your,  most  Obedient,  Humbl.  Serv't  John 
Barry." 

Senior  captain  of  the  navy !  It  was  an  appointment,  which, 
along  with  the  others,  as  Barry  naively  expressed  it,  "has 
given  General  Satisfaction  here."  Congratulations  rolled  in 
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from  all  sides.  Strawberry  Hill  was  the  Mecca  for  those  who 
wished  to  felicitate  the  Captain,  or  seek  his  help.  Even  the 
bards  of  Philadelphia  sang,  with  verses,  such  as  the  following, 
to  the  "Son  of  Neptune": 

Worth  in  whatever  sphere,  should  have  a  nitch 
Altho'  'tis  seldom  gain'd  but  by  the  rich, 
The  fault  is  owing  to  misguided  pride, 
That  judge's  merit  with  blind  fortune's  guide. 
When  Britain  held  the  bold  tyrannic  rod, 
And  cry'd  "Ye  slaves  obey  our  sovereign  nod," 
The  patriot  sons  of  virtue  took  the  flame, 
And  filPd  the  lists  with  hardy  deeds  of  fame; 
Amongst  the  first,  the  boldest  and  the  best, 
Brave  BARRY  stands  intrepidly  conf est. 

From  Boston,  Samuel  Nicholson  joined  in  the  praise.  The 
Captain's  appointment  "to  the  Command  of  our  Navy,"  wrote 
Sam,  pleased  all  "a  few  only  excepted  who  wished  themselves 
or  friends  in  it."  Nicholson  was  eager  for  details — Where  will 
the  ships  be  built?  Who  will  build  them?  What  would  the  new 
uniforms  belike?  When  will  other  officers  be  appointed?  Finally 
— typical  of  a  Nicholson — could  he  get  his  sons,  aged  twelve 
and  eleven  years,  appointed  midshipmen? 

Barry  sought  to  answer  the  inquiries,  his  old  troubles  with 
the  effusive  Sam  laid  aside  in  view  of  the  latter's  appointment. 
He  told  of  Joshua  Barney's  refusal — because  ranked  under 
Talbot — and  disclosed  other  pertinent  matters. 

"The  Ships  are  to  be  built  in  different  States,"  he  wrote. 
"Cap*  Dales  one  in  Norfolk  Truxtun  Baltimore  Barry  Phil? 
Talbut  New  York  Nicholson  Boston  and  Portsmouth  N  H  the 
Cap*  not  appointed." 

While  uniforms  had  not  been  fixed,  he  believed  they  would  be 
blue  and  buff,  and  urged  Nicholson  to  advise  him  at  once  if  he 
had  objections.  Also,  he  thought  Captain  Sam's  elder  son  could 
be  enrolled  as  a  midshipman  and  the  younger  one  entered  as  an 
acting  midshipman.  While  both  were  of  tender  years,  Barry 
felt,  "there  ought  to  be  some  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  Son  or 
Sons  of  Capt?" 

To  the  matter  of  uniforms  and  the  proposal  for  his  boys, 
Samuel  Nicholson  returned  prompt  and  hearty  agreement. 
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"I  think  Blue  &  Buff  will  be  very  handsome,"  he  enthused, 
"Much  before  the  old  Blue  &  red  ...  pray  informe  me  when 
you  put  on  your  Uniforms.  As  to  our  young  Officers  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  Establishment  such,  as  to  allow  those  Ships 
that  have  8  Midshipmen,  to  take  two  boys  each,  Gent™?  Sons, 
&  to  be  brought  up  for  the  Navy  . .  .  you  are  on  the  Spot,  and 
I  dare  say  will  take  care  to  have  proper  Exceptions  made,  and 
that  young  men  may  be  Introduced  into  the  Service  as  Mid- 
shipman." 

In  this  surmise,  wherein  Nicholson  was  purely  selfish,  he 
touched  upon  what  would  be  Barry's  greatest  service  to  the  new 
navy — development  of  able  officers  from  young  men  enrolled  as 
junior  officers  and  midshipmen  under  his  command.  Of  that, 
more  later. 


In  "anxious  solicitude  that  this  second  commencement  of  a 
navy  for  the  United  States  should  be  worthy  of  their  national 
character/'  Henry  Knox  was  insistent  upon  deliberate  and  "the 
most  mature  advice."  Barry  and  Humphreys  were  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  Theirs  to  supply  that 
"most  mature  advice,"  and  supply  it  they  did.  Thus,  these  two 
men,  who  literally  had  created  the  first  Continental  fleet  in 
1775,  were  now  the  creators  of  the  new  navy.  While  Humphreys 
perfected  his  models  and  plans,  the  Captain  studied  and  de- 
veloped "Dimensions  of  the  Masts  and  Yards  of  a  Ship  of  145 
feet  Keel  43  Beam  14  feet  Hold."  His  findings-  went  to  Knox, 
on  June  7,  with  the  comment  that,  although  alterations  might 
be  necessary,  "it  Will  do  for  a  Sail-maker  to  find  out  how  much 
Canvas  it  will  take." 

Humphreys's  models  and  plans  were  produced  shortly  there- 
after, and  were  approved  with  little  delay.  They  called  for 
vessels  that  "should  combine  such  qualities  of  strength,  dura- 
bility, swiftness  of  sailing,  and  force,  as  to  render  them  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  frigates  belonging  to  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers."  The  six  frigates  were  to  be  built  of  live  oak  and 
red  cedar  "in  all  parts  where  they  can  be  used  to  advantage," 
Humphreys  estimated  the  durability  of  live  oak  as  "five  times 
that  of  common  white  oak." 
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The  armament  was  to  consist  of  24-pounders,  12-pounders, 
and  brass  howitzers.  The  forty-four  gun  frigates,  to  be  built 
at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk,  were  to  carry 
thirty  24-pounders  on  the  gun  deck;  the  thirty-six  gun  frig- 
ates, at  Portsmouth  and  Baltimore,  twenty-eight  cannon  of  the 
same  calibre  on  the  gun  deck.  Before  June  ended,  Humhreys 
was  appointed  constructor  "of  a  44-gun  ship  to  be  built  in  the 
port  of  Philadelphia."  She  was  to  measure  1,576  tons,  with  a 
length  of  175  feet,  and  a  beam  of  forty-four  feet. 

Thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  War  set  up  the  construction 
program  personnel.  All  contracts  for  the  principal  materials 
were  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  Tench  Coxe,  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  in 
immediate  charge.  Labor  and  inferior  materials  were  to  be  sup- 
plied through  naval  agents,  the  firm  of  Gurney  &  Smith  being 
named  for  Philadelphia.  The  captains  appointed  to  the  various 
frigates  were  to  superintend  their  construction  and  equipment, 
and  Samuel  Hodgdon,  who  had  been  commissioner  of  military 
stores  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Revolution,  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  post  in  the  War  Department  to  maintain  accurate 
check  upon  materials  used. 

Such  arrangements  took  time.  Barry  was  not  notified  offi- 
cially of  his  superintendency  until  August  7,  his  instructions 
calling  for  "constant  attendance,"  and  a  weekly  report  to  Knox 
upon  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  progress  made  "in 
the  execution  either  of  the  hull  or  equipment."  Small  wonder, 
with  such  duties,  that  he  had  to  decline  Senator  Pierce  Butler's 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  the  seashore.  Writing  to  the 
wealthy  South  Carolinian,  on  September  7,  Barry  explained 
that  business  "would  make  it  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  leave 
home  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  as  I  must  be  in  Philadel- 
phia at  least  every  Other  day." 

Within  a  month,  however,  he  was  off  for  a  much  longer  ab- 
sence, but  this  was  on  government  business.  The  live  oak  for 
the  flooring  and  rising  timbers  of  the  frigates  had  to  come 
from  Georgia,  and  the  Treasury  Department  was  none  too  sure 
contracts  for  cutting  and  shipping  were  being  carried  out  ex- 
peditiously.  Instructions  from  Tench  Coxe,  placed  in  Barry's 
hands  on  October  2,  ordered  him  to  take  passage  in  the  brig 
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SchuylJciH9  under  public  charter,  for  Frederica,  Georgia.  There 
were  numerous  persons  to  be  consulted  in  both  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  but,  in  view  of  contingencies  that  might  arise 
"in  places  remote  from  the  seat  of  Government/5  the  Captain 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  as  he  saw  fit. 

"I  shall  content  myself,"  wrote  Coxe,  "with  requesting  that 
you  will  use  all  possible  exertion  to  effect  your  departure  from 
hence,  to  the  cutting  and  transportation  of  the  timber  for  your 
own  and  every  other  Frigate,  to  the  order  and  industry  of  all 
persons  whatever  employed  in  procuring  the  wood,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  property,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  voyage,  in  whatever  situation  it  may  be." 

Senator  Butler  heard  of  the  proposed  journey,  and  insisted 
that,  in  South  Carolina,  Barry  make  use  of  his  plantation  "as 
Your  own."  It  was  not  much  of  a  place,  he  apologized,  but  "If 
you  put  in  here  in  a  year  or  two  with  Your  Frigate  you  will 
find  things  better."  Several  days  later,  the  Captain  sailed  in 
the  Schuyl'kill,  the  public  property  on  the  brig  being  also  "rec- 
ommended to  your  particular  care." 

Fortunate  for  the  government  that  Barry  was  sent  to  Geor- 
gia, for  the  timber  cutting  operations  were  in  even  worse  state 
than  the  Treasury  Department  had  suspected.  After  a  passage 
of  seven  days,  the  Scliuylkill  dropped  anchor  off  the  northern 
end  of  St.  Simon  island,  and  the  Captain  went  ashore  at 
Gashayes  Bluff.  He  found  John  T.  Morgan,  superintendent 
of  the  operation,  "with  his  two  Boys  Sick  and  not  a  man  with 
him  nor  a  stick  of  wood  cut."  Nor  were  the  "utensils  for  Cut- 
ting timber  parts  of  the  Moulds"  arrived.  Absence  of  men, 
tools  and  provisions  was  chargeable  to  John  Habersham,  of 
Savannah,  who  had  the  timber  contract.  A  revenue  cutter  ar- 
rived October  15  from  Savannah  with  some  equipment  and 
stores,  and  Barry  dispatched  Morgan  to  hire  hands  from 
neighboring  plantations.  The  superintendent  drummed  up  six- 
teen negroes,  and  the  Captain  put  them  to  work  opening  a  road 
between  the  saw  mill  and  the  timber  land. 

"What  are  the  terms  with  the  owner  of  this  land?"  Barry 
asked  Morgan  casually,  as  the  negroes  set  to  work. 

"Mr.  Habersham  told  me  I  might  cut  what  timber  I  wanted 
off  the  owner's  land  upon  terms  as  good  as  he  could  get  any- 
where else  in  the  state,"  was  the  reply. 
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"That's  a  poor  contract,"  the  Captain  remarked,  "It's  too 
vague.  Why,  you  actually  haven't  anything  definite  at  all." 

"That's  true,"  Morgan  admitted.  "All  I  know  is  that  Mr. 
Habersham  has  a  contract  for  50,000  feet  here,  and,  I  believe, 
no  time  limit  for  the  hauling  of  it." 

Barry  made  a  note  to  call  on  Habersham,  and  subsequent 
events  hurried  his  departure  for  that  call.  Eighty-one  expert 
sawyers,  who  had  been  hired  in  Connecticut,  arrived  on  the 
island,  on  October  22,  in  a  sloop  which  had  taken  them  on  board 
at  Savannah.  In  the  sloop  came  orders  from  Habersham  to 
Morgan  to  return  half  of  the  men  within  twenty  days  to  Savan- 
nah, where  another  50,000  feet  were  being  cut.  The  superin- 
tendent protested  to  Barry  that  unless  he  could  hold  the  crew 
together,  he  could  not  get  the  timber  cut  that  fall.  He  prom- 
ised to  load  all  he  cut  on  the  Schuylkill  and  dispatch  her  for 
Philadelphia. 

Having  seen  the  sawyers  housed  under  leantos  of  their  own 
making,  and  actually  at  work  in  the  timber  lands,  the  Captain 
took  passage  in  the  sloop,  on  October  24,  for  the  seventy  mile 
run  up  the  coast  to  Savannah.  His  first  step  there  was  to  call 
upon  Habersham. 

"May  I  inquire  the  reason  why  only  100,000  feet  of  timber 
have  been  contracted  for?"  he  asked. 

Habersham  gave  an  insolent  reply.  **We  can  have  as  much 
timber  as  we  want,"  he  said  in  a  who-are-you-to-question-me 
manner. 

The  years  had  given  Barry  power  to  hold  his  temper.  He 
held  it  now. 

"I  did  not  think  that  a  proper  answer,"  he  reported  later, 
"but  as  I  had  no  order  to  call  him  to  acct  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  that  to  the  gentleman  that  employed  him." 

Neither  had  Habersham  taken  steps  to  hire  vessels  to  trans- 
port timber  to  the  various  ports  where  the  frigates  were  to  be 
built.  Barry's  efforts  to  supply  this  omission  were,  at  first, 
futile.  He  found  "not  a  Vessel  in  the  place  fit  for  the  business." 
In  his  dilemma,  he  consulted  James  Jackson.  That  fiery  Geor- 
gia Republican  promised  cooperation  and  extended  it  before 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  Congress  hastened  him  off  by  sea, 
on  October  28,  with  only  time  for  a  note  of  farewell  to  Barry. 
For  five  more  days,  the  Captain  was  detained  in  Savannah. 
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When  he  departed,  he  felt  the  live  oak  situation  to  be  well  in 
hand,  and  so  he  reported  to  Tench  Coxe  when  he  disembarked 
at  Philadelphia,  on  November  10. 

In  his  absence,  preliminary  work  on  the  frigate  had  pro- 
gressed. The  keel  was  cut  and  sawed,  but  not  yet  arrived  at 
Humphreys's  shipyard  in  Southwark.  Sawyers  were  also  busy 
cutting  plank  as  well  as  sturdy  pine  for  the  masts.  The  ship- 
builder told  him  of  a  dispute  with  Knox.  Truxtun,  from  Balti- 
more, had  been  insisting  that  all  beams  be  of  oak  and  had  so 
convinced  the  Secretary  of  War.  Barry  and  Humphreys  had 
long  believed  they  should  be  of  Southern  pine.  A  compromise 
had  been  reached.  Five  of  the  frigates  would  have  beams  of  oak, 
but  an  exception  would  be  made  in  Philadelphia,  due  to,  as 
Humphreys  told  Barry,  "the  confidence  he  [Knox]  expressed 
he  had  in  me  &  your  wish  to  have  pine  beams." 

To  avoid  criticism  of  alleged  delay  in  construction,  Knox 
called  Truxtun  from  Baltimore  and  Dale  from  Norfolk,  in 
December,  and  asked  them  and  Barry  to  lay  before  him,  in  a 
joint  letter,  their  frank  opinion  of  the  progress  made.  Behind 
his  request  lay  a  desire  to  stop  political  efforts  to  have  northern 
white  oak  used  in  timbering  the  frigates.  The  three  captains 
complied  with  a  long,  able  document,  certifying  "that  the  ar- 
rangements to  commence  the  building  of  frigates  has  been  judi- 
ciously made,  and  every  pains  taken  to  procure  the  most 
durable  wood  in  the  world  (the  live  oak  of  Georgia) ." 

They  analyzed  the  live  oak's  sturdiness,  being  well  satisfied 
that,  accidents  excepted,  the  frames  of  the  frigates  "will  be 
perfectly  sound  half  a  century  hence."  Prophetic,  indeed,  this 
statement.  They  showed  where,  even  using  common  oak,  no 
greater  progress  could  have  been  made,  as  no  timber  large 
enough  for  the  purpose  had  been  cut  prior  to  the  summer,  and 
to  cut  it  during  warm  weather,  with  sap  in  the  trees,  would 
have  meant  building  the  vessels  with  green  wood.  "They  would 
have  proved  rotten,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  public  service  in 
less  than  five  years  from  the  laying  of  their  keels,"  was  their 
verdict. 

A  patriotic  peroration  closed  the  document.  Would  they 
could  embark  at  once,  "and  obey  the  commands  of  our  country, 
in  going  in  pursuit  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  who  now  holds  in 
chains  and  slavery  so  many  of  our  unfortunate  fellow  citizens ; 
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the  relieving  and  restoring  of  which  to  the  bosom  of  their 
families  and  friends,  are,  with  that  of  having  an  opportunity 
to  chastise  their  cruel  oppressors,  objects  of  our  greatest  ambi- 
tion, and  which  we  anticipate  with  all  the  ardor  of  officers,  of 
seamen,  and  of  citizens.55 

Glorious  motives,  indeed,  but  Barry  would  have  had  diffi- 
culties embarking  in  his  frigate  just  then,  no  matter  how 
laudable  the  purpose.  On  December  23,  the  progress  report 
showed  the  keel  laid  on  the  blocks  with  stern  and  stem  posts 
erected*  That  was  about  all,  save  piles  of  live  oak,  unloaded 
from  the  brig  SchuylML  The  frigate  was  not  even  a  skeleton. 

Nevertheless,  the  Captain  swelled  with  pride,  when,  as  1794* 
ended,  Washington  came  down  to  Southwark  for  an  inspection. 
Accompanying  him  were  Henry  Knox,  on  the  eve  of  retiring  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  young  George  Custis,  the  President's 
adopted  son.  Humphreys  and  Barry  guided  the  nation's  chief 
executive  through  the  yard  and  along  the  keel.  They  explained 
the  intricacies  of  frigate-building  to  him.  He  drank  it  in, 
marveled  at  the  size  of  the  ship  that  was  to  be,  and,  on  his  way 
back  to  his  coach,  complimented  them. 

"I  am  most  gratified  with  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,"  he  said 
in  his  most  gracious  manner,  "and,  gentlemen,  this  is  my  first 
visit  to  an  American  navy  yard.53 


How  far  in  the  future  lay  the  completion  of  the  frigates  is 
evidenced  by  an  application  John  Barry  received,  in  February, 
1795,  from  Richard  Dale.  Could  he  procure  a  suitable  person 
to  superintend  the  building  of  the  ship  at  Norfolk,  Dale  would 
like  permission  to  make  a  China  cruise.  The  Captain  forwarded 
the  request  to  Timothy  Pickering  the  new  Secretary  of  War, 
urging  it  be  granted,  and  extolling  Dale  as  "most  certainly  a 
brave  and  deserving  officer.55 

Not  only  was  Dale  released  for  a  voyage  to  Canton,  but 
Barry,  on  March  21,  gave  him  800  Spanish  milled  dollars  to 
be  laid  out  in  "one  Thousand  pieces  of  the  best  short  Nankeens, 
six  pieces  of  the  best  long  Nakeens  for  my  own  use  one  box 
of  ten  or  twelve  pound  of  the  best  Hyson  Sheelong  Tea.55 

Scarcely  had  Dale  cleared,  when  John  Rossiter  sailed  up  the 
Delaware,  bringing  home  Michael  Hayes,  a  supplicating  letter 
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from  Barry's  sister,  Margaret  Howlin,  and  a  request  for  aid 
from  a  new  Irish  relation.  Rossiter  had  touched  at  Wexford 
the  previous  summer,  and  sister  Margaret  had  unburdened  her- 
self. She  had  not  heard  from  her  "dear  brother"  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  Similar  was  the  tenor  of  her  letter,  which  protested  she 
could  not  "account  for  anything  that  might  have  given  you 
displeasure  formerly  and  never  shall  forget  my  prayers  and 
love  to  you  as  a  sister.55  She  was  still  looking  for  a  promised 
"token  of  your  affection." 

While  at  Wexford,  Rossiter  also  had  encountered  Anstis 
(Mrs.  James)  Doyle,  who  "lived  in  a  Cabbin  in  Chapel  lane,55 
and  who  promptly  dispatched  by  him  an  appeal  for  aid  to 
Barry  as  "my  Aunts  Son.55  She  explained  the  relationship :  "I 
am  Daughter  to  Your  Aunt  Margret  Kelly  .  .  .  You  and  I  are 
of  the  same  Age.55  Anstis  Doyle  wanted  relief,  and  was  em- 
boldened to  request  it  because  "of  your  goodness  and  humanity 
to  others.55 

Whether  Barry  sent  the  "token55  or  the  relief  is  not  clear. 
Both  might  well  have  been  overlooked  amid  the  excitement  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  for  great  preparations  were  under  way  for  a 
big  wedding.  Betsy  Keen  and  Patrick  Hayes — a  merchant  cap- 
tain now,  if  you  please — were  to  be  married  on  April  9.  Spring- 
time was  in  the  evening  air,  when,  with  countless  guests  from 
Philadelphia,  Barry5s  nephew  and  Sarah5s  first  cousin  became 
man  and  wife.  Romance,  indeed,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  as  the 
nuptial  knot  was  tied  by  the  same  clergyman  who  had  officiated 
at  Christ5s  Church  almost  eighteen  years  before  when  tall  John 
Barry  had  wed  lithesome  Sarah  Austin — the  Reverend,  now 
Bishop,  William  White. 

No  doubt,  Michael  Hayes  was  his  brothers  best  man.  We 
know  that  Michael  was  present,  but  departed  in  May,  sailing 
again  with  Rossiter,  China-bound.  Barry,  as  usual,  ordered 
goods  from  Canton.  Acknowledging  the  order,  as  the  Rising 
Sun  dropped  down  the  Delaware,  Rossiter  added,  "make  my 
Humble  respects  to  Mra  Barry  and  Mra  Hayes,  &  Inform  them 
that  Mich!  is  Well.55 

The  excitement  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  nuptials  had  been 
too  much  for  John  Barry.  Dr.  Rush  was  summoned,  on  April 
20,  and,  again  next  day,  to  the  bedside  of  a  very  sick  man.  His 
prescriptions  relieved  the  asthmatic  cough,  but  the  cure  was 
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slow,  and  another  call  was  necessary  on  May  4.  Thereafter, 
Barry  regained  his  strength  slowly.  It  was  mid-summer  before 
he  could  resume  his  daily  visits  to  the  Southwark  shipyard, 
driving  down  in  a  chair,  behind  a  horse,  the  maintenance  of 
which  was  a  charge  against  government  during  the  whole  period 
the  frigate  was  being  built. 

Progress  on  the  hull  had  been  nothing  to  boast  about.  The 
live  oak,  barring  the  first  shipment  in  the  Schuylkill*  had  been 
slow  in  arriving.  Timothy  Pickering  had  been  snarling  over 
delays,  and  he  seems  to  have  taxed  Barry  with  failure  to  sup- 
ply proper  information  on  masting.  Apparently,  the  detailed 
table  the  Captain  had  given  Knox,  in  June,  1794*,  had  been 
mislaid.  At  any  rate,  Barry  supplied  the  dimensions  anew, 
adding: 

"I  have  examined  a  great  many  plans  for  masting  ships  of 
war  and  others,  and  do  not  find  one  that  will  answer  our 
Frigates.  They  differ  in  their  construction  from  any  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  and,  of  course,  must  differ  in  masts  and  yards  . . . 
The  yards  may  appear  long  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  longer 
the  ship  the  longer  the  yard  should  be  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  alone  in  that  opinion." 

Then  Sarah  was  taken  ill,  and,  through  October,  November 
and  December,  the  Captain  found  his  hands  full  with  a  sick 
wife  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  a  querulous  Secretary  of  War  in 
Philadelphia.  Fortunately,  Sarah  recovered  by  the  end  of 
December,  and  Pickering  moved  up  to  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  same  time,  being  succeeded  in  the  War  Department  by 
genial,  -though  incompetent,  James  McHenry.  One  of  Picker- 
ing's closing  acts  in  1795,  was  to  present  Barry's  progress  re- 
port, of  December  12,  to  Congress. 

The  frigate  at  Southwark  had  the  keel  laid,  the  pieces  scarfed 
and  bolted  to  each  other,  the  stern  frame  finished  and  ready 
for  raising,  the  other  frames  bolted  and  in  shape  to  be  put  in 
the  ship.  Two-thirds  of  the  live  oak  for  the  frame  had  arrived, 
and  had  been  worked  agreeable  to  the  moulds.  Two-thirds  of 
the  plank  for  outside  and  ceiling  was  also  on  hand,  and  one- 
third  for  wales.  All  beams  for  the  orlop  deck  and  most  of  the 
upper  deck  beams  had  been  procured.  Masts,  bowsprit,  yards 
and  other  spars  had  been  cut,  and  some  had  reached  the  yard. 
The  copper  for  sheathing  was  in  the  public  store  as  well  as  all 
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canvas  necessary  for  one  suit  of  sails.  Hemp  for  the  cables  was 
spinning.  Anchors  were  purchased.  Rigging  blocks  were  being 
manufactured.  Bunting  for  colors  was  on  hand.  Innumerable 
smaller  articles  for  hull,  rigging  and  equipping  the  ship  were 
stored  in  readiness  for  use. 

Altogether,  a  more  promising  situation  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Then  the  blow  fell ! 


A  treaty  had  been  signed  with  Morocco  and  peace  had  been 
concluded  with  Algiers !  So  Washington  informed  the  Senate, 
on  December  21,  1795.  Automatically,  under  the  clause  in  the 
navy  bill — that  sop  to  the  minority — work  on  the  six  frigates 
was  suspended.  Republicans  chortled  gleefully,  as  the  Ameri- 
can navy  seemed  doomed  to  extinction.  Fortunately,  there  was 
still  a  Federalist  majority. 

For  once,  working  at  top  speed,  Secretary  of  War  Mc- 
Henry  laid  before  Congress,  on  January  20, 1796,  a  statement 
from  the  naval  constructors,  that  all  six  vessels  could  be  com- 
pleted within  the  year.  The  report  went  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  which,  nine  days  later,  recommended 
that  one  forty-four  gun  frigate  and  one  thirty-six  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  President  dispose  of  perishable  material 
and  store  the  balance  for  future  use,  "whenever  Congress  may 
deem  it  advisable  to  direct  the  finishing  of  the  other  four  frig- 
ates." The  recommendation  hung  fire  as  the  winter  sped  along. 
On  March  15,  Washington  asked  Congress  whether  the  build- 
ing of  all  six  frigates  should  continue  suspended.  A  Senate 
committee,  two  days  later,  urged  the  completion  of  two  of  the 
forty-fours,  and  one  thirty-six.  Still  no  action.  Arguments  on 
the  floor  of  Senate  and  House.  Bitter  disputes,  with  the  future 
of  the  navy  entangled  in  other  controversial  subjects.  Finally, 
on  April  20,  came  a  decision.  The  President  should  complete 
the  frigates  at  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore. 

The  navy  was  saved,  but  at  a  cost  of  half  the  ships,  and  four 
months  of  precious  lost  time. 

Washington  named  the  three  frigates  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
the  decision.  He  selected  the  first  three  suggestions  on  a  list 
submitted  sometime  before,  acting  promptly  now,  so  the  dis- 
tinguished wood-carver,  William  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  could 
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start  his  artistic  creation  of  figureheads.  Barry's  forty-four, 
at  Philadelphia,  was  called  the  United  States,  and  Nicholson's, 
at  Boston,  the  Constitution.  Truxtun's  thirty-six,  at  Balti- 
more, was  designated  the  Constellation. 

John  Barry  went  to  work  with  restored  vigor.  A  trail  of  lists, 
estimates  and  letters  traces  his  varied  activities  through  the  re- 
maining months  of  1796.  In  mid-May  he  was  at  Cecil  Furnace, 
Maryland,  with  Truxtun,  examining  guns  cast  by  Samuel 
Hughes,  an  ironmaster  whose  contract  with  government  aroused 
the  Captain's  ire — a  contract  providing  no  date  for  delivery, 
no  forfeit  for  delay,  no  proofing  of  the  cannon  before  delivery. 
He  and  Truxtun  protested  to  McHenry,  who,  being  from 
Maryland,  and  a  politician,  took  no  action  save  to  authorize 
Truxtun  to  prove  each  piece  before  accepting  it. 

From  cannon,  Barry  turned  to  canvas,  experimenting  with 
several  types,  and  reporting  to  McHenry,  on  May  26,  that 
so-called  Boston  canvas  was,  when  wet,  "ahard  harsh  dirty 
black,"  and  not  "fit  for  Sails  for  our  Frigates." 

In  June  and  July,  he  was  busily  working  out  cordage  re- 
quirements and  an  invoice  of  slops.  Tench  Francis,  purveyor 
for  the  War  Department,  called  him  away  from  these  tasks 
temporarily,  to  join  Truxtun  and  Dale  in  rushing  out  an  in- 
dent of  everything  needed  to  outfit  all  three  frigates.  They 
submitted  it,  on  July  11,  and,  next  day,  the  Captain  supple- 
mented the  list  with  a  comment  that  it  "was  done  in  Such  a 
hurry  that  it  is  very  probably  we  have  omitted  many  things 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  if  we  had  been  allowed  time." 

An  estimate  of  the  expense  in  fitting  out  the  United  States 
with  305  officers  and  men  and  fifty-four  marines,  for  one  month, 
came  next,  on  September  19.  It  totalled  $7,285,  including  a 
month's  bounty  to  petty  officers  and  men,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  a  recruiting  rendezvous.  It  was  "as  near  as  I  can 
possibly  make  [it],"  Barry  explained  to  McHenry,  "and  I 
hope  it  may  meet  your  approbation." 

The  Captain  closed  1796  with  "aStatement  of  the  different 
Articles  for  Equiping  the  Said  Frigate."  Rigging,  cables, 
anchors,  iron  ballast,  blocks,  water  casks,  boats,  lanthorns  and 
tin  work  were  ready,  but  "Guns,  Gun  carriages,  Masts,  Yards, 
pumpes  Sailes  and  many  other  articles  much  behind  hand." 

A  House  committee  was  inquiring  into  the  state  of  naval 
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equipment,  goaded  by  the  anti-Federalist  press,  whose  columns 
bristled  with  such  statements  as  "The  public  would  be  glad  to 
learn  for  what  reason  Captains  were  appointed  and  entered 
into  pay  for  the  command  of  these  vessels  before  they  were 
built."  McHenry,  on  January  11, 1797,  gave  the  committee  an 
optimistic  picture  of  progress  on  Barry's  frigate,  whose  hull 
was  planked  inside  and  out,  and  whose  principal  decks  were 
laid  and  calked.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  confident  "she  may 
be  launched  by  the  beginning  of  April,  provided  the  winter 
does  not  prove  severe."  He  satisfied  the  committee,  whose  re- 
port, on  January  25,  repeated  his  prognostication,  and  added 
that  the  frigate  could  be  made  ready  for  sea  in  two  months 
after  her  launching! 

With  his  usual  indifference  to  the  howling  anti-administra- 
tion press,  George  Washington,  choosing  his  birthday,  Febru- 
ary 22, 1797,  for  the  act,  issued  Commission  No.  1  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy  to  John  Barry.  It  exists  today  ...  "I  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,  reposing  special 
trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor,  fidelity,  and 
abilities  .  .  .  appoint  you  Captain  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  Commander  of  the  Frigate  called  the  United  States ; 
to  take  rank  from  the  fourth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four." 

A  print,  designed  and  drawn  on  stone  by  an  artist  named 
Hoffy,  shows  the  President  presenting  this  commission  to 
Barry.  Through  the  window  the  frigate  can  be  seen  riding 
at  anchor.  Beside  the  Captain  stands  a  youth  in  his  'teens 
in  a  midshipman's  uniform ;  a  youth  whom  we  are  informed  is 
Barry's  nephew,  Patrick  Hayes. 

Anachronisms  in  this  print  are  amusing.  The  United  States 
was  not  then  launched !  No  midshipman  were  appointed  in  the 
navy  until  1798 !  Patrick  Hayes  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and 
the  proud  father  of  a  son  born  to  him  and  Betsy  Keen  Hayes, 
on  July  8, 1796 !  When  art  and  history  mingle,  alas  for  history ! 

Issuance  of  Barry's  commission  was  one  of  the  last  official 
acts  of  Washington.  Eight  strenuous,  tiring  years  were  ending. 
Formal  farewells  were  daily  occurrences  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion— the  Robert  Morris  home  on  Eighth  street  below  Walnut. 
There  went  Barry,  later  in  February,  along  with  Charles  Bid- 
die  and  Colonel  William  Jackson — one  time  passenger  on  the 
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Alliance — carrying  an  address  from  the  Society  of  Cincinnati 
to  their  beloved  chief.  There  again,  on  February  25,  the  Cap- 
tain joined  "All  the  Military  and  Naval  Officers,"  who  dined 
with  the  President. 

John  Adams  succeeded  to  the  executive  chair,  on  March  4, 
and,  five  days  later,  the  great  Washington  set  off  for  Mount 
Vernon.  Behind  him  he  left  an  injunction  to  Congress  upon  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  has  proved  sound  since  the  day  it 
was  uttered:  "To  secure  respect  for  a  neutral  flag,  requires  a 
naval  force,  organized,  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  insult  or 
aggression." 


XXVI. 
THE  FRIGATE  UNITED  STATES 


HIGH  on  the  bow,  towering  above  the  housetops  of  Southwark, 
the  majestic  figurehead  of  the  United  States — a  William  Rush 
masterpiece — drew  Philadelphians  to  Humphreys's  shipyard, 
where  in  the  spring  of  1797,  John  Barry's  frigate  neared 
launching  date.  The  skill  of  the  famed  wood-carver  had  reached 
its  apex  in  a  glorious  female  figure,  symbolizing  the  genius  of 
the  young  republic.  True,  it  was  symbolism  to  be  comprehended 
only  by  explanation,  but,  so  commanding  was  the  great  figure 
that  visitors  stood  open-mouthed  below,  awed  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her.  Impressiveness  was  heightened  by  the  incline  of 
the  frigate,  with  stern  near  water's  level  and  long  hull  rising 
across  the  yard  to  the  adorned  head,  full  forty  feet  in  air.  That 
figurehead,  to  which  Rush  had  imparted  semblance  of  motion, 
was  feminine  in  conception,  because  where,  save  in  the  fair  sex, 
could  be  found  all  desirable  virtues?  But,  let  one  of  the  more 
knowing  spectators  describe  her: 

"She  is  crest  with  a  Constellation,  her  hair  and  drapery  flow- 
ing. Suspended  to  the  ringlets  of  hair,  which  fall  or  wave  over 
her  Breast  and  reclining  in  her  bosom,  is  the  portrait  of  her 
favorite  son,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PRESIDENT  of 
the  UNITED  STATES ;  her  waist  bound  with  a  Civic  Band. 
In  her  Right  hand,  which  is  advanced,  she  holds  a  spear,  sus- 
pended to  which  is  a  Belt  of  Wampum,  containing  the  Em- 
blems of  Peace  and  War.  On  her  left  side  is  a  Tablet,  which 
supports  three  large  volumes  which  relates  to  the  three  Branches 
of  Government ;  the  Scale,  emblematic  of  Justice,  blended  with 
them.  The  Left  hand  suspends  the  Constitution  over  the  Books, 
&c.  on  the  Tablet,  the  EAGLE  with  his  wings  half  extended, 
with  the  Escutcheons,  &c.  of  the  ARMS  of  the  UNITED 
STATES,  on  the  Right,  designates  the  figure.  The  attributes 
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COMMERCE  cmd  AGRICULTURE,  and  a  modest  position 
of  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES." 

Rush  had  excelled  all  previous  allegorical  heights. 

One  untoward  incident  occurred  during  the  period  sightseers 
flocked  to  the  shipyard.  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  grandson 
of  the  late  Dr.  Franklin,  with  several  cronies,  selected  an  April 
afternoon  to  inspect  the  frigate  and  her  vaunted  figurehead. 
Bache,  editor  of  the  anti-Federalist  newspaper,  the  Aurora, 
had  given  birth  some  months  before  to  the  scurrilous  state- 
ment :  "If  ever  a  nation  was  debauched  by  a  man,  the  American 
nation  has  been  debauched  by  Washington,"  and  had  urged  "a 
jubilee  in  the  United  States"  on  the  day  the  first  President  re- 
tired from  office.  Humphreys's  shipyard  was  no  place  for  the 
author  of  such  sentiments.  Spirits  ran  high  and  words  rang 
loud  when  the  hated  editor  appeared.  John  Barry,  in  the  super- 
intendent's office,  heard  commotion  outdoors,  but  before  he 
reached  the  scene  a  lively  fracas  had  ended.  Bache  had  been 
soundly  trounced  by  young  Clement  Humphreys,  son  of  the 
shipbuilder,  and  was  retiring  in  disorder.  "Outrageous,"  howled 
the  Republican  press.  "It  served  him  right,"  retorted  the  Fed- 
eralist newspapers.  What  Barry  thought  about  it,  he  never 
said,  but  his  sympathies  scarcely  lay  with  the  man  whose  pen 
had  abused  Washington,  and  was  constantly  fashioning  para- 
graphs of  ridicule  against  the  navy. 

Interest  in  the  frigate  it  had  required  three  years  to  build — 
a  point  the  Aurora  and  other  violently  pro-French  jour- 
nals seldom  overlooked — reached  great  heights  as  the  day  for 
launching  approached.  An  enormous  crowd  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony was  assured  even  without  the  announcement  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  on  May  3 :  "We  have  it  on  good  authority  for  men- 
tioning that  Wednesday  next,  the  10th  inst,  is  appointed  for 
launching  the  United  States  frigate ;  and  that  it  will  take  place 
at  2  o'clock  on  that  day  if  weather  permits." 

The  weather  permitted.  A  strong  northwest  wind,  which  for 
several  days  had  kept  back  the  full  tides  in  the  river,  abated  the 
night  before.  Dawn  found  John  Barry  and  Joshua  Humphreys 
at  the  shipyard  for  last  minute  preparations.  Sunrise  disclosed 
to  them  the  vanguard  of  spectators  already  taking  possession 
of  all  points  of  vantage  in  the  neighborhood.  As  the  morning 
wore  along,  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  country  turned 
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out  enmasse.  Some  favored  hundreds  found  places  within  the 
yard — special  reservations  or  precarious  perches  atop  of  stages. 
The  rest  of  the  multitude,  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand,  crowded  every  hill  and  housetop  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  dwellings  on  Swanson  street,  abutting  the  yard, 
bulged  with  humanity  from  window  ledge  to  cornice. 

Gaily  decorated  river  craft,  laden  with  ladies  of  society,  too 
numerous — both  craft  and  ladies — to  count,  plied  the  Dela- 
ware. Toward  noon,  the  brig  Sophia,  bearing  cabinet  heads 
and  other  government  bigwigs,  nosed  her  way  into  a  favorable 
position.  On  board  were  Timothy  Pickering,  dour  Secretary  of 
State;  Oliver  Wolcott,  suave  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
James  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War.  But  not  John  Adams. 
The  President  had  elected  that  morning  to  set  off  northward  to 
meet  his  wife,  who  was  arriving  at  the  capital  from  their  Mas- 
sachusetts home.  Federalism  was  gathered  for  the  occasion, 
sans  its  titular  head.  The  shore  was  dense  with  people,  the  river 
jammed,  save  for  a  space  of  open  water  at  the  foot  of  the  ways. 
Within  the  yard,  several  uniformed  military  companies  pa- 
raded amid  much  cheering,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  wheeled 
its  pieces  into  line  for  the  moment  when  guns  might  salute. 

Proud  as  a  peacock,  and  rightfully  so,  John  Barry  com- 
manded on  board.  Amid  the  bright  buntings  and  streamers 
with  which  he  had  dressed  the  frigate,  his  tall  figure  was  vis- 
ible as  he  passed  from  point  to  point  on  the  long  deck.  His  keen 
eyes  scrutinized  every  preparation,  particularly  the  cables  car- 
rying through  the  hawse-holes  to  two  anchors  sunk  in  the  yard 
ahead  of  the  ship.  Upon  them  would  fall  the  brunt  of  holding 
the  great  vessel  in  place  while  the  keel  blocks  were  being 
knocked  away  beneath.  From  time  to  time  messages  came  from 
Humphreys  down  in  the  yard.  The  launching  planks  were  be- 
ing retallowed.  Later,  the  second  tier  of  standing  shores  were 
being  removed.  Then  a  part  of  each  block  was  being  taken  from 
under  the  keel  to  facilitate  final  removal  later.  At  nine  o'clock 
came  word  to  tighten  the  bow  cables. 

"Man  the  capstan,"  Barry  ordered,  and  the  hands  on  board 
responded  with  a  will  until  the  cables  stretched  tautly  away  to 
the  straining  anchors.  Spur  shores  were  braced  against  the 
stern,  and  preparations  were  completed,  with  Humphreys  or- 
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dering  wedges  hammered  in  to  take  some  strain  off  wale  shores 
and  keel. 

For  more  than  three  hours,  while  the  multitude  hung  tense, 
nothing  happened.  The  builder  was  awaiting  the  full  of  the 
tide.  It  was  past  noon  ere  he  decided  to  launch.  Preliminary  to 
the  final  operation,  he  ordered  all  temporary  shores  removed. 
The  crowd,  sensing  the  hour  was  at  hand,  began  to  cheer. 
Above  the  din  rose  the  crash  of  carpenters5  mallets  driving 
wedges  between  the  blocking  fitted  to  the  bottom  and  the  bilge- 
ways — wedges  that  would  force  the  hull  more  solidly  into  posi- 
tion and  take  some  weight  off  the  blocks  under  the  keel. 

Humphreys's  hand  flashed  aloft,  a  signal  to  Barry  above 
that  the  moment  had  arrived.  Workmen  beneath  the  ship  started 
pounding  away  the  keel  blocks.  Before  more  than  two-thirds  of 
them  had  been  knocked  out,  the  United  States  shuddered  and 
began  to  move.  Noting  the  strain  upon  the  spur  shores  and 
sensing  danger,  the  builder  shouted  a  hurried  command  to  re- 
move them.  As  they  were  torn  away,  he  remembered  that  two 
cables  alone  held  the  frigate  in  place,  Failure  of  one  of  them 
would  bring  tragedy. 

John  Barry  had  acted  in  the  crisis.  Here  was  the  time  for 
quick  thinking  and  initiative.  The  Captain  was  the  man  for  the 
occasion.  Before  any  order  could  be  received  from  Humphreys, 
his  quick  command,  "Cut  the  cables,"  rang  out.  Axes  slashed 
the  taut  hemp.  The  severed  ends  whipped  through  the  hawse- 
holes  and  serpentined  to  the  ground,  and  the  frigate,  gaining 
momentum  on  the  well-tallowed  ways,  started  riverward. 

Workmen's  heads  bobbed  up  from  beneath  the  ways  as  the 
bow  cleared  the  spots  where  they  had  been  hammering  out  the 
blocks.  Their  hats  waved,  their  cheers  joined  the  hoarse,  bel- 
lowing chorus  of  the  multitude.  Those  thousands  knew  not  how 
close  had  been  the  margin  between  a  successful  launch  and 
disaster.  But  Humphreys  knew,  and  his  official  report  paid 
tribute  to  Barry's  timely  act. 

The  United  States  rode  handsomely  downward  into  the  river. 
As  she  slipped  into  the  water,  and  the  long  hull  rose  and  fell 
upon  waves  of  its  own  making,  the  artillery  volleyed  a  salute. 
"It  was  in  the  language  of  the  sea  faring  men,"  recorded  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  "  *a  fine  launch,5  **  while  the  Gazette  took 
pride  that,  "this  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  completest  frigate 
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built,  and  though  intended  to  carry  only  44  guns  is  as  large  as 
a  64  gun  ship.55 

While  the  thousands  wended  their  homeward  ways — Front 
and  Second  street  as  far  north  as  Chestnut  being  choked  with 
people — the  ship  carpenters  were  regaled  in  the  yard  with  a 
dinner,  topped  by  rum.  Barry  came  ashore  to  join  Humphreys 
and  a  few  master  carpenters  in  "around  of  beeff  and  adrink  of 
punch.55  Before  they  ate,  however,  the  superintendent  and 
builder  congratulated  themselves  that  the  frigate  had  proved 
the  firmness  of  her  structure  by  hogging  a  mere  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  the  launching.  For  the  nautically  uninitiated,  to  hog 
means  to  twist  upwards  out  of  shape  amidship,  and,  according 
to  Humphreys,  large  European  ships  were  said,  when  launched, 
to  hog  as  much  as  two  feet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  ship  of 
the  new  American  navy  was  afloat  at  last ! 


When,  six  days  after  the  launching  of  the  United  States, 
John  Adams  addressed  both  houses  of  Congress,  it  was  to  rat- 
tle the  war  sword  in  the  scabbard.  Not  against  the  Barbary 
powers  was  his  Philippic — continued  peace  with  them  had  been 
assured  by  annual  tribute  and  the  humiliating  measure  of 
promising  the  present  of  a  frigate  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  No, 
the  menace  was  France — a  France  that  had  just  refused  to  re- 
ceive a  duly  appointed  minister  from  the  United  States;  a 
France  that,  since  1793,  had  been  seizing  and  condemning  neu- 
tral American  vessels  upon  trumped-up  charges  of  carrying 
contraband;  a  France  that  had  proclaimed  Yankee  seamen 
captured  in  British  vessels  to  be  pirates.  It  was  not  war  Adams 
desired,  but  armed  neutrality — with  a  navy  adequate  to  sup- 
port national  honor  and  an  enlarged  army  and  militia. 

Warfare  raged  in  the  press,  however,  with  the  pro-French 
newspapers  calling  for  Adams5s  resignation,  and  the  Federalist 
publications  filling  their  columns  with  new  French  "atrocities,55 
including  Secretary  Pickering5s  official  report,  in  June,  of 
thirty-two  sail  of  American  vessels  taken  by  French  cruisers 
since  the  preceding  October.  And  warfare  raged  in  Congress, 
where  a  Federalist  majority  finally  forced  through  every  ad- 
ministration measure,  including,  in  July,  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  to  complete  the  three  frigates,  and  orders  to  man  and 
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employ  them  in  the  protection  of  American  commerce.  5Twas 
Adams,  however,  who  moderated  war  fervor  that  same  month 
by  appointing  a  commission  of  three — the  famous  X,  Y,  Z  mis- 
sion— to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Gallic  republic. 

Progress  on  the  United  States  had  been  rapid,  once  she  was 
off  the  ways.  By  June  16,  the  bottom  had  been  coppered  and 
the  carpenters'  work  nearly  finished.  She  would  soon  be  ready 
to  receive  masts  and  stores ;  in  fact,  "several  of  the  masts,  yards 
and  caps  are  finished,  and  the  remainder  are  under  way.55  Barry 
could  report  that  "the  ship  may  be  rigged  and  completed  for 
sea  in  one  month  after  the  guns  and  lower  masts  are  on  board.55 

Guns!  There  was  the  rub.  Where  to  procure  an  adequate 
armament  was  a  question  the  Captain  could  not  answer.  In 
May  and  again  in  June,  he  had  visited  Samuel  Hughes5s  fur- 
nace in  Maryland,  proving  twenty  24-pounders,  but  only  twelve 
of  them  were  long  guns,  which  Barry  thought  "much  the  prop- 
erest  for  aShip  of  War.55  Also,  all  twelve  were  destined  for  the 
Constellation  at  Baltimore. 

"I  am  at  aloss  to  Know  where  the  Guns  will  be  got  for  the 
frigate  [United  States']"  he  wrote  McHenry,  "as  there  is  not 
another  gun  at  the  furnace  fit  for  a  ship  of  War.  I  think  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  some  inquirys  Should  be  made  when  and 
where  the  guns  be  procured  as  in  all  probability  the  Frigate 
will  be  ready  to  take  them  on  board  in  ashort  time.55 

To  this  earnest  appeal,  the  dilatory  McHenry  seems  to  have 
paid  slight  attention. 

Meanwhile,  Barry  and  Truxtun,  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether, decided  to  forestall  purely  political  appointment  of 
subordinate  officers,  by  making  their  own  recommendations. 
The  Captain5s  list,  presented  to  McHenry  on  July  3,  urged 
Richard  O5Brien,  of  Massachusetts,  for  first  lieutenant;  John 
Mullowny,  of  Philadelphia,  for  second;  William  Billings,  of 
Boston,  for  third ;  Samuel  Newell,  of  Georgia,  for  fourth,  and 
John  Lockwood,  of  Philadelphia,  for  sailing-master.  Of  these 
but  two  were  appointed.  On  July  24,  Mullowny  was  named  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  and  Lockwood,  sailing-master.  O'Brien  had 
been  selected  to  convey  the  frigate  Crescent  as  a  tribute  to  Al- 
giers. Of  Billings  and  Newell,  the  records  are  blank.  Others 
recommended  by  Barry  at  that  time  subsequently  were  ap- 
pointed, namely:  William  McRea,  of  Virginia,  lieutenant  of 
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marines;  George  Gillasspy,  of  New  York,  surgeon;  John  Bul- 
lus,  a  student  under  Dr.  Rush,  surgeon's  mate,  and  Robert 
Wilson,  boatswain.  The  two  latter  were  Philadelphians. 

Of  these  officers,  however,  only  Mullowny  and  Lockwood 
were  available  during  July  and  August  to  aid  Barry  in  the 
task  of  completing  and  outfitting  the  frigate — a  task  made 
more  difficult  by  the  alarming  spread  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  in  Philadelphia.  For  several  summers  this  disease  had  vis- 
ited the  capital,  but  that  summer  of  1797  its  pestilential  breath 
mowed  down  the  inhabitants  as  never  before.  Its  virulence  sent 
tremors  of  dread  through  rich  and  poor  alike.  Those  who  could 
afford  it  vacated  the  plague-ridden  city,  while  thousands 
camped  in  tents  on  the  outskirts.  Even  the  physicians,  save 
stalwart  Dr.  Rush,  fled  from  the  horror.  John  Adams  departed 
for  Massachusetts,  and  government  activities  were  demoralized, 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  moving,  bag  and  baggage,  to  Down- 
ingtown,  a  hamlet  thirty-five  miles  to  the  westward. 

Until  the  disease  spread  beyond  control,  Barry,  Mullowny 
and  Lockwood,  seconded  by  Humphreys  and  his  workmen,  ac- 
complished much,  By  the  end  of  August,  the  lower  masts  were 
in  place,  and  they  had  completed  careening  the  frigate,  a  step 
necessary  to  repair  some  damage  sustained  in  launching.  Re- 
turning to  Strawberry  Hill  for  the  week-end  of  August  26,  the 
Captain  was  stricken,  not  with  yellow  fever,  but  with  a  severe 
attack  of  the  gout,  which  lodged  principally  in  his  legs.  From 
his  country  home,  he  reported  the  situation  of  the  frigate  to 
McHenry  on  August  28. 

"If  I  do  not  receive  your  orders  to  moor  the  Ship  in  the 
Stream  in  all  this  week,"  he  stated,  "I  shall  be  under  the  Neces- 
sity on  Saturday  to  stop  all  work  for  their  is  too  great  arisk  to 
employ  men  from  all  parts  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  fever  is  spreading  So  much  that  there  is  Know  scarce  a 
thing  can  stand  it." 

While  he  would,  by  September  2,  be  ready  to  take  on  board 
"Men  Guns  and  every  other  Article  to  compleat  her  for  Sea/* 
he  was  none  too  sanguine  about  the  equipment,  as  he  had  "not 
had  to  do  with  procuring  the  Articles."  He  was  apprehensive 
they  were  "far  behind  hand."  He  urged  upon  the  Secretary  the 
desirability  of  signing  on  by  the  month  some  forty  or  fifty 
hands  to  "get  things  in  readiness  for  sea."  Also,  he  believed 
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Surgeon  Gillasspy,  who  was  awaiting  appointment,  should  be 
ordered  on  board,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  McRea,  of  the  marines, 
commissioned  on  August  1,  and  who  had  been  off  recruiting 
since.  The  latter  had  eight  men  enlisted.  They  could  relieve  the 
soldier  guard  from  Fort  Mifflin,  "for  such  another  Set  of  raga- 
muffins I  never  had  to  do  with." 

McHenry's  reply  from  Downingtown  was  received  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  on  September  1.  The  Secretary  was  happy  over  the 
progress  reported,  approved  all  Barry's  suggestions,  and 
agreed  that  "it  will  be  proper  to  moor  the  ship  in  the  stream  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  wharves."  Then  the  Captain  should 
take  in  guns  and  other  articles.  If  there  were  things  yet  to  be 
procured,  it  was  a  problem  for  Tench  Francis,  the  purveyor, 
not  for  Mr.  McHenry !  Still  confined  to  his  home,  Barry  com- 
municated the  instructions  to  Mullowny,  requesting  an  answer 
by  the  bearer.  Had  the  rudder  been  shipped?  Were  the  anchors 
on  board?  Had  any  of  the  cables  been  received  from  the  rope 
walk?  Was  the  rigger  at  work? 

"I  am  not  able  to  walk  on  my  leg,"  he  concluded,  "or  I  would 
have  seen  you  this  Morning." 

Later  that  day  came  Mullowny's  encouraging  reply. 

"Our  job  that  was  so  troublesome  is  over,"  the  lieutenant 
wrote  jubilantly.  "We  Shiped  the  Rudder  yesterday  after- 
noon. Our  Anchor  is  stocked,  we  have  the  M[ain]  &  F[ore] 
Top  masts  alongside,  caps  &  crosstrees  fore  &  aft  also."  Four- 
teen 24-pounders  had  arrived  in  a  sloop,  he  added,  but  their 
disposition  lay  in  the  hands  of  Francis,  the  purveyor.  Glad  to 
learn  of  this,  Barry  was  pessimistic  about  smaller  cannon, 
which  were  "not  yet  cast  that  I  can  learn."  The  24-pounders 
were  not  then  transferred  to  the  United  States,  for  there  were 
no  carriages,  and  Barry  ordered  Mullowny  to  move  the  frig- 
ate from  the  shipyard  to  a  point  in  the  stream  a  little  below 
Kensington  without  delay. 

With  no  Dr.  Rush  available  to  minister  to  him — the  physi- 
cian was  absorbed  in  fighting  the  fever  in  the  city — the  Cap- 
tain's gout  mended  slowly.  By  the  time  he  was  able  to  be  about, 
the  plague  had  spread  to  the  frigate,  and  he  was  warned,  "Do 
not  expose  yourself."  At  Strawberry  Hill,  for  the  next  sixty 
days,  Barry  was,  perforce,  an  idle  spectator,  keeping  in  touch 
by  letter  with  the  gallant  little,  disease-ravaged  band  on  the 
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United  States.  Gout  and  inactivity,  no  doubt,  explains  the 
tartness  with  which  the  Captain,  on  September  4,  answered  a 
long  letter  from  Sam  Nicholson,  wherein  the  latter  described 
the  status  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  plan  to  launch  her  "next 


moon*55 


"Had  I  the  Superintendance  of  your  Ship,"  wrote  Barry,  "I 
would  have  her  finished  in  the  Stocks  or  at  least  as  much  as 
possible  from  your  Statement  She  can  not  be  ready  this  Six  or 
seven  Weeks  You  Say  She  is  afine  Ship  I  wish  it  may  turn  out 
so,  for  I  have  heard  it  asserted  here  .  .  •  that  her  Knees  is 
pointed  the  wrong  way  .  ,  .  you  talk  of  your  quarter  deck  and 
forecastle,  you  mean  your  upper  deck,  nor  bowsprit  not  in  why 
you  are  not  above  three  f orths  built  therefore  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  talk  of  launching  so  Soon  if  you  do  you  will  be  sorry 
for  it" 

Despite  Barry's  sharp  letter,  two  abortive  launching  efforts 
were  made  before  the  Constitution  finally  took  the  water  on 
October  81. 


The  dread  yellow  fever  struck  the  United  States  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  Mullowny  had  moored 
her  in  the  stream  off  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  lower  end  of  Ken- 
sington. The  main  and  mizzen  topmasts  had  just  been  up- 
ended, and  a  scuttle  was  being  cut  in  the  deck  to  permit  the 
fore-topmast  head  to  enter  the  trestletrees,  when  Sailing-master 
Lockwood  collapsed,  and  was  carried  to  his  berth.  That  night 
Lieutenant  McRea  went  down  with  a  violent  fever.  Outfitting 
work  ceased  entirely  when  a  half-dozen  seamen  and  marines 
were  stricken  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Gillasspy,  suffering  from  a 
violent  cold,  tended  the  sufferers,  administering  emetics,  bleed- 
ing them  when  necessary,  and  exposing  himself  recklessly  to 
the  disease.  One  seaman  was  transferred  to  a  hospital  on  shore, 
but  the  others  were  too  ill  to  be  moved.  A  marine  died  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  Three  days  later,  John  Lockwood  succumbed, 

"It  is  to  be  regretted,55  wrote  Barry  later,  "that  the  Public 
Service  has  lost  a  valuable  officer.55 

There  were  no  more  deaths.  Lieutenant  McRea  passed  the 
crisis  successfully.  While  several  more  sickened,  Surgeon  Gil- 
lasspy was  sufficiently  encouraged  to  go  ashore,  on  September 
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14,  and  give  Barry  a  personal  report  of  the  situation.  The 
Captain  was  alarmed  at  the  surgeon's  appearance,  and  noted 
"his  Spirits  very  low."  No  amount  of  urging,  however,  could 
keep  Gillasspy  at  Strawberry  Hill  overnight.  His  duty,  he  said 
simply,  was  on  the  ship  where  there  was  no  one  else  to  look  after 
the  sick.  Barry  sent  for  Dr.  Rush,  who  could  not  leave  the  city, 
but  dispatched  a  young  assistant.  The  latter  visited  the  United 
States  and  reported  to  the  Captain  "that  every  thing  had  been 
done  for  the  Sick  that  was  proper  or  could  be  done." 

Meanwhile,  Edward  Meade,  a  Philadelphian,  had  been  ap- 
pointed acting  master  to  succeed  Lockwood,  and  Gillasspy  felt 
"that  we  shall  soon  be  free  from  the  violent  disease."  Both 
Meade  and  Gillasspy  were  distressed  by  charges  made  in  a  pub- 
lic street  in  the  city  by  Tench  Francis,  that  medicine  and  pro- 
visions had  been  wasted. 

"After  venturing  my  life,  &c.,"  wrote  the  surgeon  to  Barry, 
"if  such  is  to  be  the  compensation,  it  is  poor  indeed." 

Meade  put  his  finger  upon  how  picayunish  was  Francis's 
charge.  He  supposed  the  purveyor  alluded  to  giving  meat  on 
banyan  days,  and  pointed  out  that  rules  governing  rations 
could  not  be  followed  when  such  rations  were  not  on  board. 
Francis,  who  probably  was  unnerved  by  the  scourge  surround- 
ing him,  was  informing  Barry  that  "your  ship  lays  in  an  im- 
proper Situation  between  the  Cohocksink  Creek  and  Petty 
Island  and  that  she  ought  to  change  her  birth." 

Change  her  berth!  Barry  snorted.  Before  him  lay  Meade's 
latest  report. 

"I  Labour  under  some  inconvenience  At  present,"  wrote  the 
new  acting  master,  "not  haveing  a  Single  Seaman  left  on 
Board." 

Yet  there  was  optimism  in  a  letter  from  Gillasspy,  received 
by  the  same  messenger:  "the  Sick  on  board  this  morning  ap- 
pear to  be  all  on  the  recovery,  and  I  hope  soon,  through  the 
blessings  of  heaven  to  be  able  to  report  our  little  crew  are  in 
health." 

Favorable  news  continued  from  the  hard-worked  surgeon 
through  September,  and  the  valor  of  his  efforts  was  attested  by 
thirteen  of  his  patients  on  October  3.  They  returned  "our  sin- 
cere and  most  grateful  thanks  to  Doctor  George  Gillasspy  for 
his  humane,  generous  and  kind  treatment  of  us  during  our  late 
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sickness."  That  very  day  Gillasspy  was  stricken  by  the  fever  he 
had  been  battling.  Surgeon's  mate  John  Bullus  had  arrived  on 
the  frigate  a  day  or  two  before,  fresh  from  training  under  Dr. 
Rush.  His  ministrations,  plus  the  surgeon's  own  methods  of 
self -medication,  robbed  the  plague  of  a  victim  whose  exhausted 
condition  might  have  made  him  easy  prey. 

''Heaven  has  been  kind,"  Gillasspy  informed  Barry,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  acknowledging  the  latter's  solicitude,  "and  I  am  left 
tho  not  yet  able  to  walk  my  spirits  are  good  as  my  sufferings 
are  nearly  over." 

Sufferings  of  a  different  nature  followed,  for,  by  October  16, 
the  weather  had  turned  bitterly  cold.  On  the  frigate,  it  sent 
men  shivering  to  the  only  fire  on  board,  in  the  caboose.  Nor 
were  conditions  improved  by  lack  of  glazed  wardroom  windows. 
Officers  shut  the  port  lids  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  used  candles 
by  day  and  night.  Seamen  and  marines  lay  in  the  dark,  glad 
for  warm  woolens,  and  thankful  the  plague  had  disappeared 
from  their  midst. 


The  cold  autumn  winds  that  dissipated  the  yellow  fever 
brought  Secretary  McHenry  back  from  Downingtown  as  Octo- 
ber ended.  And  what,  he  asked  of  Barry,  was  the  situation  of 
the  United  States? 

"The  work  of  outfitting  stopped  early  in  September,"  the 
Captain  informed  him.  "The  contagion  struck  the  ship  then, 
and  numerous  tradesmen,  making  equipment,  were  also  stricken* 
For  example,  the  cables  which  were  to  be  ready  at  the  end  of 
August  were  not  completed  until  two  weeks  ago,  and  not  deliv- 
ered yet." 

"Is  it  too  late  to  get  the  ship  in  order  to  meet  a  winter  sea?" 
McHenry  inquired. 

The  Captain  gave  him  a  speculative  glance. 

"Of  what  use  would  that  be  without  guns?"  he  countered. 

"Why,  your  guns  are  ready,"  the  Secretary  spluttered. 
"Mr.  Francis  informs  me  there  were  fourteen  £4<-pounders  re- 
ceived in  September,  and  Mr.  Hughes's  furnace  is  casting 
many  more." 

"Aye,  fourteen  were  received  in  September,"  Barry  retorted, 
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"and  condemned  as  unfit  for  service  last  week.  There  are  no 
-suitable  cannon  at  Cecil  furnace,  nor  any  in  this  vicinity." 

"Most  astounding!  Indeed,  most  astounding!"  And  Mc- 
Henry  paced  his  office,  then,  "Have  you  any  suggestions,  Cap- 
tain Barry?"  he  queried  hopefully. 

"My  recommendation  would  be  to  look  for  guns  at  New 
York,"  was  the  answer.  "My  surgeon,  who  is  a  New  Yorker 
and  is  convalescing  from  the  fever,  will  return  to  his  home  on 
leave  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel.  I  could  commission  him  to 
institute  a  search." 

"Do  so !  Do  so !"  exclaimed  McHenry,  brightening,  and  dis- 
missing the  matter  promptly  as  solved.  "Now,  Captain,  please 
prepare  me  an  estimate  of  rations  you  will  require  for  a  six 
month  cruise." 

Whereupon,  Gillasspy,  a  shadow  of  a  man,  started  a  home- 
ward journey  by  easy  stages  in  early  November,  while  Barry 
turned  to  figures  .  .  .  Bread  ...  a  pound  per  day  per  man  .  . . 
389  rations,  389  pounds  . . .  seven  rations  a  week,  2,723  pounds 
.  .  .  twenty-six  weeks,  70,798  pounds  .  .  .  Beef  .  .  .  similar  cal- 
culations on  three  pounds  per  man  per  week  .  .  .  Pork,  Pease 
or  Beans,  Rice,  Cheese,  Potatoes  or  Turnips,  Salt  Fish,  Flour, 
Molasses  or  Butter,  Rum — all  in  capitals  and  all  in  detail.  The 
totals  in  pints,  pounds,  or  ounces,  dependent  upon  the  com- 
modity, were  ready  on  November  13.  McHenry  was  delighted. 
The  estimate  was  filed. 

From  Gillasspy,  later  in  the  month,  came  encouraging  re- 
ports. At  Governor's  island  he  had  inspected  twenty-six  24- 
pounders,  five  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  twenty- 
one  belonging  to  New  York ;  all  in  first  class  condition,  "much 
better  than  those  at  Philadelphia."  On  Bedloe's  island  was  one 
24-pounder  and  an  18-pounder,  both  heavy  ship  guns.  He  had 
heard  of  more  at  Kinder  Hook  and  at  Salisbury  furnace.  Later 
he  learned  four  more  24-pounders  had  been  received  at  Gover- 
nor's island  from  the  furnace,  and  eight  were  laying  at  Red 
Hook  landing.  Barry  placed  this  information  in  a  letter  to 
McHenry,  who  was  delighted.  The  letter  was  filed. 

Barry  fumed.  Well  he  might,  for,  even  as  McHenry  was 
pigeon-holing  reports,  Congress  was  learning  from  Secretary 
Pickering  that  French  aggressions  were  multiplying.  On  De- 
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cember  27,  the  House  committee  received  a  compendium  of  ad- 
ditional American  vessels  carried  into  ports  in  France  and  the 
French  West  Indies — a  compendium  of  many  pages.  The  close 
of  1797  was  no  time,  to  Barry's  mind,  for  procrastination.  He 
wanted  guns,  men,  provisions,  and  McHenry  gave  him,  instead, 
on  January  4,  1798,  instructions  to  make  out  muster  rolls  al- 
phabetically and  monthly,  to  requisition  provisions  on  the  basis 
of  these  rolls,  and  to  be  sure  to  sign  personally  all  requisitions ! 


Doubts  of  the  genial  McHenry's  ability  to  handle  both  War 
Department  and  navy  had  arisen  with  others  than  John  Barry. 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  considered 
the  subject,  and  one  of  them,  James  Imlay,  of  New  Jersey, 
counseled  with  the  Captain.  Barry's  views  were  placed  in  let- 
ter form  in  Imlay's  hands  on  January  8.  With  tact,  because  the 
letter  might  well  reach  McHenry's  eyes,  the  Captain,  in  point- 
ing to  indifferent  management  to  date,  urged  "there  ought  to 
be  some  allowance  made  for  beginners."  Followed  two  impor- 
tant recommendations,  which,  in  the  light  of  future  develop- 
ment of  the  navy,  indicate  clearly  his  foresightedness.  They 
were : 

The  establishment  of  a  Navy  Department. 

The  creation  of  navy  yards. 

Even  his  further  suggestion,  that  the  department  be  headed 
by  three  commissioners — an  experienced  captain,  a  merchant 
and  a  shipbuilder — had  in  it  the  basis  for  creation,  in  later 
years,  of  various  divisions  within  the  department.  It  was  ad- 
vanced thinking,  and  the  first  public  evidence  that  War  De- 
partment dominance  of  naval  matters  must  come  to  an  end. 

For  supporting  proof  of  the  need,  we  recommend  these  or- 
ders issued  in  January  by  McHenry  to  the  War  Department 
store-keeper.  Big  preparations  were  on  foot !  On  January  8 — 
please  deliver  to  Lieutenant  McRea  eighteen  muskets  for  ma- 
rines, three  dozen  flints,  and  a  sergeant's  uniform !  On  January 
12 — please  deliver  to  Lieutenant  Mullowny  five  short  car- 
tridges for  scaling  24-pounders,  and  three  sticks  of  port  fire ! 
On  January  18 — please  deliver  to  Lieutenant  Mullowny  fifty- 
five  pounds  of  cannon  powder,  twenty  more  sticks  of  port  fire, 
twenty-five  paper  cartridges,  a  powder  horn,  bit,  priming  wire, 
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rammer,  sponge,  worm  and  ladle!  The  United  States  could 
have  fired  one  gun — if  she  had  a  gun!  Considering  her  com- 
plement at  that  time,  even  this  might  have  been  a  feat.  She 
mustered  the  tremendous  total  of  four  officers,  two  warrant  of- 
ficers, nine  seamen  and  twenty  marines. 

At  Cecil  furnace,  through  the  winter,  Samuel  Hughes  had 
been  casting  more  cannon.  He  had  both  24-  and  12-pounders 
ready  for  proving  in  early  February,  and  urged  Barry  to  come 
down  "as  the  weather  is  now  moderate  and  the  snow  gone." 
There  was  one  hitch.  The  12-pound  shot  Hughes  had  cast  were 
too  small  to  prove  the  12-pound  cannon.  Some  one  had  changed 
gun-bore  specifications  without  bothering  to  make  a  similar 
change  in  shot  specifications.  Under  the  circumstances,  Barry 
postponed  his  visit. 

Discipline  had  grown  lax  on  the  frigate  with  the  Captain 
frequently  absent  at  either  the  War  Department  or  Straw- 
berry Hill.  The  crew  passed  ashore  as  they  saw  fit,  and  shore 
visitors  wandered  at  will  over  the  vessel.  It  pained  Barry,  and 
he  gave  Mullowny  a  sharp  dressing  down,  on  February  12.  He 
had  hoped,  he  said,  to  be  spared  the  need  "of  pointing  out  the 
duty  or  at  least  part  of  it"  that  was  requisite  of  officers.  He 
wanted  it  understood  that  either-  Mullowny  or  Meade  should  be 
on  board  "and  as  much  as  convenient  on  the  quarter  deck." 
Seamen  should  be  employed  making  roundings  for  the  cables 
and  shroud  backstay.  Landsmen  and  marines  should  keep  the 
ship  clean.  A  sentinel  should  be  at  the  gangway  day  and  night 
to  stop  hands  from  going  ashore  and  people  on  shore  from  com- 
ing on  board,  except  by  permission  of  the  officer  of  the  deck. 
Precautions  against  fire,  drill  for  the  marines,  and  discipline 
without  brutality  were  also  prescribed. 

"It  is  my  orders,"  he  declared,  "that  no  officer  on  any  pre- 
tense what  ever  beat  or  abuse  any  of  the  men  on  board  or  on 
Shore  when  on  the  Ships  duty  more  than  one  or  two  slight 
strokes  to  make  him  jump  quick  to  his  work." 

Flick  him,  but  don't  flay  him !  Where  the  offense  was  serious, 
put  the  culprit  in  irons  and  prefer  charges. 

One  of  the  first  offenders  against  this  new  discipline  was 
John  Barry !  This  particular  John  Barry,  however,  was  a  sea- 
man who  had  signed  on  in  December,  and  who  had  been  absent 
over  night  without  leave.  Another  namesake  had  crossed  the 
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Captain's  path.  A  stretch  in  irons  was  the  punishment  for  the 
said  Barry.  Even  a  namesake  could  not  violate  the  Captain's 
rules  with  impunity. 

The  trip  to  Cecil  furnace  was  further  delayed  by  an  asth- 
matic attack,  which  confined  Barry  to  Strawberry  Hill  under 
Dr.  Rush's  care,  for  the  latter  part  of  February.  Once  back  on 
his  feet,  he  resumed  his  activities  in  Philadelphia  and  on  the 
frigate,  and,  in  early  March,  learned  that  the  remaining  com- 
missioned officers  had  been  appointed  to  the  United  States. 

David  Ross,  an  officer  of  whom  little  is  known,  had  been  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant,  on  March  9, 1798.  His  services  in  the 
navy  would  span  but  a  year  and  three-quarters. 

The  third  lieutenant  was  James  Barron,  of  Virginia,  son  of  a 
captain  in  that  state's  Revolutionary  navy.  James  Barron! 
The  name  conjures  up  tragedy  .  .  .  the  affair  of  the  Chesaf 
peake  and  Leopard  .  . .  the  duel  at  Bladensburg  with  Decatur ! 
But  those  are  events  lying  far  in  the  future.  In  1798,  Barron 
was  considered  an  eminently  fit  and  experienced  seaman. 

For  fourth  lieutenant,  the  choice  fell  upon  young  Charles 
Stewart,  of  Philadelphia.  Here,  too,  is  a  name  to  make  history 
— Stewart,  who,  in  the  Constitution  in  1814,  would  win  a  spec- 
tacular victory  over  two  British  ships-of-war.  Of  the  three  of- 
ficers, only  Stewart  reported  immediately  for  duty,  arriving  on 
the  frigate  on  March  14,  the  day  he  was  commissioned. 

Again  Barry  considered  a  trip  to  Cecil  furnace,  and  again 
there  was  delay ;  this  time  due  to  discovery  that  the  frigate's 
seams  in  "Decks  topsides  and  other  ports  .  .  .  were  much 
opened.5'  The  Captain  reported  the  condition  to  McHenry, 
who  ordered  Humphreys  to  survey  the  defects  and  transmit  an 
estimate  of  cost  of  repairs.  To  facilitate  examination,  the  frig- 
ate was  brought  down  river  and  anchored  off  Southwark.  Here 
the  naval  constructor  made  his  survey,  and,  on  March  26,  was 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  institute  repairs  "with  as 
little  expense  as  possible." 

The  "Frigate  United  States  being  now  Moored  in  the 
Stream,"  Barry  instructed  Mullowny  that  day,  "you  will  make 
every  exertion  in  your  power  to  Keep  the  few  People  you  have 
on  board  Employed  in  getting  things  ready  for  Sea  and  by 
Know  means  neglect  Keeping  the  Ship  clean  I  expect  that  your 
Self  Mr  Steward  [Stewart]  Mr  Meade  and  Mr  M^Kray  [Me- 
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Rea]  will  form  your  selves  into  a  regular  watch  so  that  one  of 
you  will  be  always  on  deck  by  day  as  well  as  by  night." 

The  Captain  was  off  at  last  for  Maryland.  At  Cecil  furnace, 
he  started  proving  Samuel  Hughes's  12-pounders.  On  the  first 
day,  six  guns  burst  out  of  eight  tried !  Next  day,  five  out  of  six 
burst !  Of  the  forty-four  guns  tested,  twelve  were  accepted,  and 
Barry  said  flatly  to  McHenry  that  he  would  not  have  a  single 
one  of  the  twelve  placed  on  the  United  States. 

Before  receipt  of  this  emphatic  ultimatum,  the  frantic  Mc- 
Henry had  implored  Congress  to  separate  the  navy  from  the 
War  Department.  John  Adams  had  launched  his  terrific  tirade 
against  France  in  a  message  bristling  with  martial  spirit.  His 
envoys  had  been  unsuccessful  in  conciliatory  measures  "on 
terms  compatible  with  the  safety,  the  honor,  or  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  nation."  Arm  for  war,  urged  the  President. 

With  seams  opening  unexpectedly  on  the  United  States* 
with  guns  bursting  on  proving  grounds  in  Maryland,  with 
Truxtun  calling  for  provisions  from  Baltimore,  with  Nichol- 
son bewailing  the  absence  of  suitable  cannon  in  Boston,  what 
chance  had  the  flustered  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  for  hos- 
tilities? Federalists  were  howling  for  action,  and  French  sym- 
pathisers could  well  jibe,  with  the  entire  navy — three  frigates 
— still  lacking  armament,  men  and  part  of  their  outfits.  It  was 
high  time  for  a  Navy  Department. 


XXVII. 

MR,  ADAMS  GOES  TO  WAR 
WITH  FRANCE 


WITHIN  the  first  two  weeks  of  April,  1798,  war  spirit  against 
France  had  flamed  to  supreme  heights.  The  X,  Y,  Z  dispatches 
had  been  presented  to  Congress  and  published.  Public  hysteria 
raged  against  the  French  effort  to  exact  tribute,  and  against 
discourtesies  shown  the  three  American  commissioners.  For 
once.  Republican  leaders  were  silent,  while  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers flocked  to  the  Federalist  banner. 

Propitious  was  the  time  to  strengthen  army  and  navy,  and 
John  Adams  grasped  it.  In  doing  so,  he  did  not  know  his  cabi- 
net members  were  taking  their  cues  from  Alexander  Hamilton, 
that  astounding  financier  whose  ambition  was  to  become  a  gen- 
eral. Poor  Adams,  the  dupe  of  three  counselors  who  gave  him 
lip  service  only — Pickering,  Wolcott  and  McHenry — basked 
in  the  popular  acclaim  he  had  always  coveted,  and  failed  to 
realize  he  was  being  made  a  puppet  for  the  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Hamilton  even  drafted  the  letter  with  which  Mc- 
Henry, on  April  9,  proposed  to  Congress  to  increase  the  navy 
by  two  ships,  of  twenty-two  guns ;  eight,  of  twenty  guns,  and 
ten,  of  sixteen  guns  each,  and  to  add  to  the  standing  army.  By 
April  27,  the  measure  had  been  passed,  the  naval  provision 
calling  for  building,  purchasing,  or  hiring  <ca  number  of  ves- 
sels, not  exceeding  twelve,  nor  carrying  more  than  twenty-two 
guns  each."  Three  days  later  came  the  act,  so  desired  by  Barry 
and  all  intelligent  naval  men,  creating  a  Navy  Department 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  its  secretary. 

The  promised  relief  restored  McHenry's  confidence  in  him- 
self, or  else  the  bolstering  power  of  Hamilton  served  to  quicken 
the  activities  of  the  affable  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  first  week 
of  May,  he  purchased  three  merchant  ships  to  be  converted  to 
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war  purposes — the  Adriana,  at  Baltimore  (subsequently  called 
the  Baltimore) ,  and  the  Ganges  and  Hamburgh  Packet  (later 
to  be  named  the  Delaware) ,  at  Philadelphia.  But  this  is  getting 
a  bit  ahead  of  our  story. 


John  Barry  came  back  from  Cecil  furnace  early  in  April  to 
find  Mullowny  perturbed  by  an  order  from  McHenry.  The  lat- 
ter had  heard  the  United  States  lay  in  the  channel  in  a  way 
"that  incommodes  .  .  .  the  Merchant  Vessels  in  coming  in  and 
going  out."  He  wanted  her  moved  to  the  bight  opposite  the 
rope  walks,  where  the  channel  was  wider,  unless  "Removal  from 
her  present  Station  be  attended  with  Risk  or  Inconvenience." 
The  order  made  Barry  mad.  Delays  were  serious  enough  with- 
out pushing  his  ship  around  in  the  river  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  merchant  captains.  His  reply  was  tart  and  to  the  point. 
He  had  ordered  the  river  sounded  before  anchoring  the  United 
States  where  he  did. 

"I  placed  the  Frigate  in  the  best  and  widest  part  of  the 
Channel,"  he  declared,  "as  their  was  no  other  place  clear  of 
rocks  unless  I  had  moored  her  So  low  down  the  river  as  it  would 
have  been  inconvenient  to  pass  and  repass  to  the  Ship  and  as 
their  is  many  things  to  be  done  before  the  Frigate  is  fit  for  Sea 
it  would  be  attended  with  an  expence  to  the  public  I  am  well 
convinced  that  with  care  and  a  little  trouble  any  Ship  may  pass 
by  with  ease." 

In  conclusion,  he  expressed  some  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  from  the  rowdy  Republican  shore  element,  and, 
asked  for  "abox  of  Mysket  cartridges  with  Ball  and  twenty- 
five  boarding  pikes."  On  board  at  that  time,  in  addition  to  his 
three  officers,  surgeon  and  lieutenant  of  marines,  were  "one 
mate — one  Steward — two  Seamen  &  twenty  one  OrdT  Seamen 
— two  Serjeants — one  Music — and  twenty-three  marines" — a 
total  of  fifty-seven.  They  were  ample  protection  if  properly 
armed. 

Barry  got  his  boarding  pikes  and  his  "Mysket  cartridges," 
and  numerous  other  items  requisitioned  in  mid-April,  from 
paint-oil,  to  hammocks,  to  writing  paper.  No  guns,  however, 
although  McHenry  had  directed  the  Baltimore  naval  agents, 
on  April  4,  to  ship  twelve  12-pounders  from  the  fort  at  Whet- 
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stone  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  Why,  wondered  the  Cap- 
tain, was  nothing  done  about  the  cannon  at  New  York,  upon 
which  Gillasspy  had  reported  the  previous  November?  Actu- 
ally it  had  taken  four  months  for  McHenry  to  busy  himself  on 
this  subject.  He  had  gotten  down  to  it,  at  last,  on  March  19, 
writing  to  Governor  John  Jay,  requesting  the  loan  "of  thirty 
of  the  Iron  24  pound  Cannon  which  it  is  understood  the  State 
of  New  York  have  procured  from  a  Foundery  in  Connecticut." 
Almost  a  month  elapsed  before  Jay  replied.  The  government 
could  have  the  cannon,  provided  certain  assurances  of  their  re- 
turn insisted  upon  by  the  state  legislature,  would  be  given  by 
the  President.  So,  on  April  18,  McHenry  sent  orders  to  Barry 
to  go  to  New  York,  call  upon  Governor  Jay,  and  examine  the 
cannon. 

"Should  you  approve  of  them/5  he  directed,  "you  will  put 
Things  in  a  Train  to  have  them  shipped  for  Philad?" 

Final  orders  were  dispatched  to  Mullowny  ere  Barry  set  off 
on  his  mission,  on  April  20.  They  indicated  some  progress  be- 
ing made  in  getting  the  ship  ready  for  sea,  and  disclosed  that 
First  Lieutenant  David  Ross  was  ready  to  report  for  duty. 
Mullowny  was  to  assist  Edward  Meade,  the  sailing-master,  "to 
get  the  ballast  on  board/'  He  also  was  to  have  the  ship  scraped, 
fore  and  aft,  and  "after  the  sides  is  well  Scraped  you  will  have 
them  painted  yellow."  The  black  streak  and  bends  were  to  be 
"blacked,  and  every  part  of  the  Ship  cleaned."  A  rendezvous 
was  to  be  opened  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Captain  was  em- 
phatic that  "every  exertion  be  made  to  procure  able  bodyed 
Seamen  and  landsman/'  With  a  parting  urge,  that  the  Second 
Lieutenant  "have  the  duty  of  the  Ship  done  to  my  Satisfaction 
which  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  [me]  on  my  Return,"  Barry 
boarded  the  stage  coach  for  New  York. 

Ten  days  comprised  the  period  of  his  absence  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  accomplished  much.  There  was  a  momentary  set- 
back when  he  arrived  in  New  York,  for  Governor  Jay  was  in 
Albany.  However,  two  state  agents  gave  hearty  cooperation,  as 
did  Captain  Fred  Frye,  in  command  at  Governor's  island. 
Borrowing  powder  from  the  state,  Barry  proved  twenty-five 
24-pounders,  and  found  all  but  one  suitable.  Eleven  more  guns 
were  at  Red  Hook,  but  were  expected  at  the  island  early  in 
May.  Determining  not  to  wait  for  them,  and  regretfully  de- 
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clining,  for  lack  of  authority,  an  off er  to  have  the  twenty-three 
shipped  by  coasters,  the  Captain  set  off  homeward,  and,  on 
April  30,  delivered  a  complete  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
That  gentleman  waited  a  week  before  writing  Jay  that  he  had 
"taken  the  Liberty  to  send  orders  to  Cap*  Fry"  to  deliver  the 
guns  for  transportation  to  Philadelphia.  McHenry  had  discov- 
ered the  existence  of  an  "exigency,"  which  "requires  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  forwarding  them." 

Letters  indicating  the  influence  Barry  was  known  to  possess 
were  awaiting  him  at  Strawberry  Hill  upon  his  return.  News 
of  further  expansion  of  the  navy  had  induced  David  Porter  to 
write  again  from  Baltimore.  This  time  he  was  sure  war  was  in- 
evitable, and  offered  his  services,  as  "I  wish  to  be  on  the  Stage 
of  Action  once  more."  He  had,  said  he,  placed  his  nineteen-year- 
old  son,  David,  Jr.,  as  a  midshipman  on  the  Constellation,  "and 
flatter  myself  he  will  use  exertions  to  merit  Something  in  our 
Young  Navy."  The  hopes  of  a  fond  father  were  not  disap- 
pointed in  that  son,  who  rose  to  fame  in  the  War  of  1812. 

From  Chestertown,  Maryland,  came  a  letter  from  John 
Nicholson,  youngest  of  the  Nicholson  brothers,  and  an  ex- 
Continental  captain.  As  the  country  was  likely  to  be  involved 
in  war,  explained  Nicholson,  "I  make  free  to  request  you  would 
Mention  me  to  any  of  your  Acquaintances  in  Congress  or  Sec- 
retary of  War,  provided  you  think  well  of  me."  Should  he  re- 
ceive an  appointment  to  one  of  the  new  vessels,  the  writer 
vowed,  "I  will  answer  with  my  Life  to  git  the  first  Ship  Man'd 
provided  it  is  in  the  State  of  Maryland." 

Whether  Barry  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  either  Porter  or 
Nicholson,  we  cannot  say,  although  it  appears  doubtful.  Cer- 
tainly, he  would  scarcely  urge  them  for  command  of  either  the 
Ganges  or  Delaware  at  Philadelphia.  Already  Richard  Dale, 
who  had  been  master  of  the  Ganges  when  she  arrived  in  port 
from  Canton,  had  been  assigned  to  command  her,  and  it  was 
known  that  Stephen  Decatur,  Sr.,  Barry's  long-time  friend, 
was  to  get  the  Delaware. 

More  modest  in  its  tenor  was  a  letter  from  that  namesake, 
Captain  John  Barry,  of  the  merchant  marine.  Writing  from 
New  York,  he  introduced  a  young  friend,  whom  he  could  rec- 
ommend to  any  vacancy  on  board  a  naval  vessel.  Then,  too, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Paul  Revere — he  of  Lexington  fame 
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— recommending  some  brass  cannonades  of  his  own  casting 
"should  these  guns  be  more  agreeable  to  you  than  the  How- 
itzers.55 Here  was  a  silver-smith  turned  gun-smith,  and,  while 
Barry  did  not  use  Revere's  cannonades,  four  of  them  sub- 
sequently were  placed  on  Sam  Nicholson's  Constitution  at 
Boston. 

The  first  four  midshipmen  for  the  United  States  were  com- 
missioned as  April  ended.  Barry  had  recommended  two  of  them 
on  his  original  list  in  July,  1797 — Hampden  Mclntosh,  of 
Georgia,  and  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  others 
were  Richard  Somers,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Freborn  Banning, 
of  Maryland. 

Two  of  the  four — Decatur  and  Somers — would  write  lus- 
trous names  in  the  pages  of  American  naval  history.  They  were 
each  nineteen  years  old  when  appointed  to  serve  under  the  Cap- 
tain, and  he  had  known  them  long.  Decatur  he  had  seen  grow 
from  a  child,  and  deliberately  had  proselyted  to  draw  the  lad 
away  from  the  counting  house  of  Gurney  &  Smith — an  action 
the  senior  Decatur  approved  and  abetted.  Somers  had  come  to 
Barry's  attention  through  the  broad-spread  Keen  family  rela- 
tionships. Betsy  Keen  Hayes  had  a  brother,  William  Jonas 
Keen,  who  had  married  some  years  before,  Miss  Sarah  Somers, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Somers,  of  Great  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey,  a  Revolutionary  notable.  Richard  Somers,  six 
years  younger  than  his  sister,  Sarah,  had  yearned  for  the  sea, 
and,  upon  numerous  visits  to  Strawberry  Hill,  had  won  the 
Captain's  high  regard.  To  neither,  as  they  reported  on  board 
the  United  States,  was  the  future  revealed.  They  were  merely 
lads  of  promise,  who,  under  John  Barry's  skilled  direction, 
would  be  eminently  fitted  for  enrollment  among  the  navy's 
famous. 


Definite  word  that  French  privateers  were  actually  violating 
the  sanctity  of  American  waters — one  was  even  known  to  be 
hovering  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware — drove  the  public  to 
fresh  frenzy,  and  Secretary  McHenry  to  renewed  activity, 

"I  have  it  in  command  from  the  President,"  he  informed 
Barry,  on  May  5,  "to  direct  you  to  repair  with  all  due  Speed 
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on  board  the  Frigate  United  States  laying  at  Philadelphia.  It 
is  requested  that  no  Time  be  lost  in  compleating  what  work  is 
yet  to  be  done  and  preparing  her  in  every  respect  for  Sea." 

Recruiting  orders  followed ;  for  Lieutenant  McRea  to  fill  up 
his  company  of  marines,  for  houses  of  rendezvous  to  be  opened 
"in  proper  places"  to  engage  150  able  seamen  and  103  mid- 
shipmen and  ordinary  seamen,  for  the  surgeon  and  his  mate  to 
examine  all  applicants  and  certify  only  those  "free  from  scar- 
butic  and  consumptive  Affections,"  and  for  advances  to  be 
made  on  wages,  "if  they  cannot  be  obtained  without  such  Ad- 
vances." 

"It  is  the  President's  express  orders,"  McHenry's  instruc- 
tions continued,  "that  you  employ  the  most  vigorous  Exertions 
to  accomplish  these  several  Objects  and  to  put  your  Ship,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  in  a  Situation  to  sail  at  the  shortest  No- 
tice. Should  any  Articles  for  this  Purpose,  be  yet  wanting,  you 
will  specify  them  without  delay,  in  order  to  their  being  pro- 
cured." 

Wearily,  once  again,  Barry  specified  guns.  McHenry  had 
heard  that  subject  before,  and  he  waved  it  aside  now.  The  guns 
were  on  the  way,  he  could  assure  the  Captain.  So  Barry  posed 
another  problem.  He  pointed  out  his  previous  recruiting  ef- 
forts had  not  borne  any  great  fruit  in  Philadelphia,  and  were 
less  likely  to  succeed  with  both  the  Ganges  and  Delaware  drum- 
ming up  recruits.  As  these  vessels  had  been  armed  when  pur- 
chased, they  were  likely  to  get  to  sea  before  the  frigate,  he  re- 
minded McHenry,  and,  hence,  would  offer  more  attractive 
prospects  to  men  inclined  for  service.  With  the  problem,  the 
Captain  had  a  solution — namely,  permission  to  extend  recruit- 
ing efforts  to  New  York,  where  seamen  were  plentiful  and  no 
naval  vessels  were  being  outfitted.  The  Secretary  approved,  on 
May  8,  and  Barry  dispatched  Mullowny  northward  with  orders 
to  open  a  rendezvous  and  secure  as  many  seamen  as  he  could  in- 
veigle into  signing  on.  They  should  be  quartered  on  Gover- 
nor's island  until  a  revenue  cutter  could  pick  them  up  and 
bring  them  to  Philadelphia.  To  secure  the  cutter,  the  Captain 
wrote  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wolcott  that  day. 

Lieutenant  Stewart  was  assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  rendez- 
vous, with  instructions  to  attend  it  "Morning  Noon  &  Night," 
and  a  strict  injunction  that  "no  Liquor  is  called  for  or  charged 
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to  the  Ship  without  your  Permition."  Barry  wanted  a  return  of 
enlistments  made  out  every  Saturday  night,  and  "As  fast  as 
You  can  You  must  Send  the  men  on  board  when  they  have  re- 
ceived their  Advance."  Within  four  days,  the  efficient  Stewart 
reported  forty-eight  hands  signed  on. 

With  rendezvous  flourishing  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Barry  could  concentrate  on  the  many  matters  necessary  to 
complete  his  equipment.  Third  Lieutenant  Barren  had  arrived 
from  Virginia,  a  welcome  addition,  as  McHenry  had  ordered 
Lieutenant  Ross  to  make  inventories  of  "tackle,  guns,  stores 
and  all  articles  of  equipment"  on  the  Ganges  and  Delaware. 
Evidence  of  the  minutiae  of  items  needed  can  be  culled  from  the 
requisitions  Barry  issued  during  May — six  scrubbing  brushes, 
two  dozen  sewing  needles,  500  pump  tacks,  500  scupper  nails, 
pieces  of  white  and  red  bunting,  twelve  yards  of  canvas,  100 
hammocks,  three  quire  of  books,  six  square  files,  two  hundred- 
weight of  hogs5  lard,  twelve  padlocks,  and  innumerable  other 
articles.  Most  of  them  came  from  Tench  Francis,  whom  Barry 
warned,  on  May  10,  "you  are  the  main  spring  of  that  business, 
I  call  on  you  to  have  the  different  articles  ready  as  soon  as  you 


can." 


The  sloop  Plato  arrived  from  New  York,  on  May  18,  with 
twenty-three  24-pounders.  As  gun  carriages  were  not  com- 
pleted, they  could  not  be  received  immediately.  A  few  days 
later,  Barry  wrote  McHenry  that,  "from  the  nearest  carculla- 
tion  .  . ,  it  will  be  twenty  days  before  they  [the  carriages]  can 
all  be  finished  and  fit  to  be  taken  on  board."  Prior  to  that,  the 
Captain  had  reported,  "the  Frigate  United  States  was  fit  and 
the  proper  officers  ready  to  receive  their  different  Stores  as 
soon  as  the  Sec?  of  War  thought  proper  to  have  them  deliv- 
ered, the  Provisions  may  be  sent  on  board  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
Pursor  appointed  to  receive  them."  McHenry  named  the 
purser,  Charles  Wadsworth,  on  May  28,  and  James  Morris,  as 
carpenter,  the  same  day.  Wadsworth  would  serve  in  the  navy 
with  distinction  until  his  untimely  death  in  1809. 

By  this  time,  Barry  had  compiled  a  statement  of  all  stores 
needed  from  the  War  Department — a  tremendous  list,  broken 
down  into  military  stores,  ship  chandlery,  cabin  furniture,  hos- 
pital stores,  utensils,  stationery  and  provisions.  On  May  26, 
McHenry  directed  their  delivery  "to  Captain  Barry  or  his  or- 
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der."  The  provision  classification  indicated  rations  for  364  men 
for  twenty-six  months. 

The  Captain,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaging  in  a  humorous 
correspondence  with  Mullowny.  That  enthusiastic  lieutenant 
had  opened  his  rendezvous  in  New  York,  on  Saturday,  May  12, 

"Seamen  seem  tolerably  plenty,"  he  wrote  Barry  that  night. 
"Numbers  say  they  will  enter  ...  If  I  had  a  Mid[shipman]  I 
could  do  the  business  much  more  to  my  own  Satisfaction."  He 
had  found  a  "very  smart  fellow,"  who  was  helping  him,  and 
whom  he  would  like  to  see  appointed  a  boatswain. 

On  Sunday,  May  13,  he  wrote  again,  but  failed  to  date  the 
letter,  and,  on  Monday,  penned  another  epistle,  this  time  dat- 
ing it  May  15,  instead  of  May  14. 

"Tomorrow  I  expect  15  or  20  Sailors,"  he  stated.  "I  am 
afraid  to  say  too  much  for  fear  some  accident  may  happen  but 
appearances  at  present  look  favorable  .  .  .  The  Sailors  are 
Sporting  the  black  cockade  and  as  merry  as  can  be.  I  hope  to 
obtain  enough  here  in  a  little  time  I  shall  write  you  from  time 
to  time  what  I  am  doing." 

Next  day  he  discovered  his  error  of  dating,  and  apologized 
in  another  letter,  properly  dated  May  15.  His  excuse  was,  he 
"was  much  in  a  bustle."  He  sent  along  a  black  cockade — a 
"ribband  which  I  think  has  had  a  good  eff ect  in  each  man  wear- 
ing it."  He  had  a  bright  idea.  Why  not  send  the  men  by  land? 
Midshipmen  could  come  to  New  York  and  herd  eight  or  ten  re- 
cruits into  a  coach  for  the  return  trip.  If  he  put  men  in  the 
cutter,  he  was  afraid  some  would  run  away  before  that  vessel 
had  enough  on  board  to  warrant  sailing. 

At  a  loss  to  make  sense  out  of  the  daily  outpourings  of  his 
lieutenant,  Barry  wrote,  plaintively,  on  May  22 : 

"I  have  received  your  Sundry  Letters,  some  rong  dated  and 
others  with  no  date  at  all.  I  should  have  been  much  more  pleased 
if  you  had  sent  me  a  dayly  return  of  the  Men  entered  &c  as  I 
am  quite  in  the  dark  what  you  are  doing." 

He  vetoed  the  land  route,  telling  Mullowny  to  send  those  he 
had  signed  around  in  the  revenue  cutter,  bring  any  secured 
subsequently  with  him  by  way  of  Amboy,  and,  in  conclusion : 

"You  will  likewise  on  rerf  of  this  stop  your  Rendezvous  as  I 
had  done  the  one  here  last  Thursday  I  am  apprehensive  we 
have  more  Men  Shipt  than  our  complement." 
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Replying,  on  May  20,  Mullowny  admitted  that  "thro5  the 
hurry  I  might  omitted  dating  a  letter  but  should  not  be  so 
careless  in  the  future  ...  I  have  stopped  the  rendezvous  ...  I 
have  8  or  10  to  bring  on  ...  I  wish  you  to  give  me  orders  when 
to  return.5'  More  important  was  his  information  about  can- 
non. Five  more  24-pounders  had  arrived  at  Governor's  island, 
would  be  proved  promptly,  and  re-shipped  for  Philadelphia  as 
soon  as  accepted. 

Again  next  day,  he  dispatched  a  long  letter  to  Barry.  He 
intended  to  enclose  a  list  of  men  he  would  send  off  in  the  cutter, 
but  changed  his  mind  half-way  through  the  epistle,  because  "I 
cannot  make  it  compleat  as  there  is  8  a  10  running  about  & 
how  many  I  shall  catch  I  know  not.5'  He  had  seventeen  men  and 
boys  safely  on  the  cutter.  Also,  before  learning  the  Captain  did 
not  approve  of  the  land  route,  he  had  dispatched  two  gangs,  of 
eighteen  and  seven  men,  respectively,  by  way  of  Amboy. 

Despairingly,  on  May  23,  Barry  recalled  Mullowny.  The 
Captain  was  still  "in  the  dark  respecting  the  number  of  Sea- 
men you  have  entered."  If  he  had  not  paid  advances  to  more 
than  a  hundred,  he  should  stop  at  that  figure,  "as  that  number 
with  what  we  can  and  have  got  here  will  be  enough.5'  Fortu- 
nately, in  case  of  a  surplus,  Captain  Decatur  needed  more 
hands  for  the  Delaware. 

Before  leaving  New  York,  Mullowny  was  present,  on  May 
24,  when  the  five  24-pounders  were  proved.  Four  passed  all 
tests,  the  fifth  was  "ragged  at  the  Muzzle  and  some  flaws  or 
honey  comb  within  about  two  Inches  of  the  Muzzle."  Captain 
Frye,  who  did  the  proving  at  Governor's  island,  reported  all 
five  were  ready  to  be  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  as  Mullowny 
"thinks  you  will  take  the  Guns  above  mentioned,  being  appar- 
ently good  except  as  above  excepted."  With  Frye's  letter  in  his 
custody,  Mullowny  returned  to  Philadelphia,  well  pleased  with 
his  own  efforts.  Not  until  then  did  Barry  secure  an  actual 
count  of  men  shipped  in  New  York.  They  numbered  sixty- 
three! 


Again  behind  the  scenes  Alexander  Hamilton  pulled  his 
puppets.  McHenry  had  written  him  on  May  16.  Dale,  in  the 
Ganges,  would  be  ready  for  sea  in  a  week.  Two  of  the  frigates 
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would  follow  soon.  What  instructions  could  be  given  the  cap- 
tains that  would  preserve  the  President  from  charges  of  hav- 
ing issued  orders  which  might  plunge  the  country  into  war? 

"The  President  has  not  mentioned  this  subject  to  me,"  wrote 
McHenry.  "You  will  easily  conceive  how  necessary  it  is  I  should 
be  assisted  with  your  ideas." 

Hamilton's  reply,  on  May  17,  was  that  John  Adams  had  no 
other  power  than  to  employ  the  naval  force  as  convoy  with  au- 
thority to  repel  force  with  force,  but  not  to  make  captures.  The 
antidote  was  for  the  President  to  report  his  limited  powers  to 
Congress,  and  ask  authority,  in  view  of  increasing  French  dep- 
redations, to  provide  more  extensive  protection.  These  views, 
reported  by  McHenry  to  Adams  with  the  source  concealed,  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  President  told  the  story  (he  thought  it 
was  his  own  idea)  in  a  message,  which  the  dominant  Federalist 
party  approved  on  May  28.  The  resolution  of  that  date  em- 
powered American  war  vessels  to  capture  "any  such  armed  ves- 
sels [of  France]  which  shall  have  committed,  or  which  shall  be 
found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  depredations  on  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
citizens  thereof." 

The  entire  resolution  was  drafted  by  Adams  into  "Instruc- 
tions to  the  Commanders  of  armed  Vessels,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,"  and  McHenry  shot  an  emergency  copy  off  by 
express  to  Lewes,  Delaware,  to  be  forwarded  by  pilot  boat  to 
the  Ganges.  Dale,  under  orders  to  cruise  between  the  Virginia 
capes  and  Long  Island,  needed  it  to  make  his  patrol  effective. 
He  received  it  just  before  clearing  the  Delaware  capes,  on  May 
30.  That  same  May  30,  sailing  orders  went  to  Truxtun,  at 
Baltimore.  As  the  Constellation  was  in  the  most  forward  state 
of  all  three  frigates,  he  should  proceed  to  sea  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  cruise  from  the  Virgina  capes  "to  the  Ex- 
tremity of  our  Southern  Limits."  McHenry  was  over-optimistic 
as  to  the  Constellation.  Truxtun  cleared  Baltimore,  on  June  15, 
but  did  not  leave  Hampton  roads  until  June  24.  By  that  time 
two  more  merchant  ships  had  been  purchased  and  were  being  con- 
verted to  war  purposes — the  Herald,  at  Boston,  and  the  M on- 
tezuma,  at  Baltimore. 

A  rumor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  latter  already  had  brought 
David  Porter  forward  again  as  a  suppliant  for  Barry's  favor. 
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While  not  wishing  to  be  troublesome,  he  was  sure,  on  May  13, 
'TTour  friendship  on  such  an  occasion  will  be  of  infinite  service 
In  fact  it  will  be  everything."  The  Captain  did  not  aid  Porter's 
ambition  to  command  the  Montezuma.  Even  Truxtun's  opin- 
ion that  the  Baltimorean  was  "Sober  and  Attentive,"  had  no 
effect. 

The  situation  regarding  cannon  for  the  United  States  had 
not  improved.  None  of  the  12-pounders  ordered  from  Fort 
Whetstone  had  arrived,  while  less  than  half  the  carriages  for 
the  24-pounders  had  been  delivered.  Barry  proceeded  to  have 
some  of  the  heavy  guns  mounted,  and,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
McHenry  began  goading  him  about  alleged  delays.  Such  unde- 
served reproach  was  too  much  for  the  Captain  to  bear.  Hitherto 
he  had  refrained  from  telling  the  Secretary  of  War  what  he 
thought  of  him.  Sharp  and  with  no  mincing  words  was  the  reply 
he  now  fired  at  the  complaining  executive. 

"I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,"  he  wrote,  "that  it  is  not  possa- 
ble  to  mount  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  guns  in  two  days  and 
Should  you  Send  the  Frigate  to  sea  with  out  her  being  properly 
maned  aquipt  I  will  not  be  answerable  and  to  compleat  her  in 
aproper  maner,  it  will  take  fifteen  days  with  all  the  exertions 
that  can  be  used  but  if  things  is  conducted  in  the  manner 
the[y]  have  been  hitherto  it  will  take  thirty  or  forty." 

No  more  communications  were  received  from  McHenry, 
During  his  remaining  brief  tenure  of  the  job  of  handling  the 
navy,  the  Secretary  of  War  left  John  Barry  severely  alone. 
Progress  resulted.  By  June  6,  the  Captain  had  mounted  all 
M-pounders  for  which  carriages  had  been  provided.  To  facili- 
tate shipment  of  stores,  he  decide  to  drop  down  stream  to  a 
deeper  channel.  He  wanted  to  avoid  grounding  his  ship  when 
heavily  laden  on  the  bars  infesting  the  river  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Chester.  This  maneuver  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant 
Ross,  Barry  remaining  behind  in  the  city  to  prod  the  War  De- 
partment storekeeper.  The  Philadelphia  Advertiser  described 
the  first  leg  of  the  descent: 

"Yesterday  morning  [June  7]  the  frigate  United  States 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  down  the  river;  she  reached  the  fort 
and  came  to  about  noon,  there  not  being  sufficient  depth  of 
water  at  ebb  tide  to  admit  the  ship  passing  the  shoal  below  the 
island." 


LIEUTENANT  RICHARD  SOMERS,  U.S.N. 

Fiom  a  painting  vdiiously  ascribed  to  Charles  Willson  Pealc,  Rcinbiancll 
Peale,  or  Paaick  Hayes. 

From  the  He[)buin  Collation. 
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Prom  Fort  Mifflin,  David  Ross  sailed  her  south  as  far  as 
Chester  on  June  8.  Barry  dispatched  a  sloop  to  her,  on  June 
12,  with  the  first  items  on  the  inventory  ordered  more  than  two 
weeks  before.  Included  also  were  some  makeshift  gun  carriages 
and  sixteen  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Ross  acknowledged  their  re- 
ceipt, and  reported  the  sloop  unloaded  and  discharged  in  a  day. 

"The  Pilot  requests  you  not  to  send  aney  more  Stores  on 
board  until  we  get  as  low  as  New  Castle,"  he  added.  "The  offi- 
cer [s]  is  all  well  we  have  12  of  the  Ship  Companey  in  the  doc- 
tor list." 

On  June  15,  still  off  Chester,  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  some 
provisions,  as  well  as  eight  seamen  dispatched  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  two  days  later,  off  New  Castle,  reported  the  arrival 
of  the  revenue  cutter  from  New  York  with  the  last  of  the  hands 
engaged  by  Mullowny. 

Benjamin  Stoddert  arrived  from  Georgetown,  Maryland,  on 
June  18,  and  took  over  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Barry  hailed  his  advent  with  delight.  Now,  maybe,  there  would 
be  action?  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  Stoddert  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  shoulder  responsibility  even  before  taking  oath  of  office. 
At  the  Captain's  earnest  behest,  he  wrote  the  day  he  sat  down 
behind  his  secretarial  desk,  to  the  navy  agent  at  Baltimore  re- 
garding the  missing  12-pounders.  If  the  guns  had  not  yet  been 
sent  on,  the  agent  should  forward  them  "either  by  a  fast  sailing 
Vessel  hired  for  the  purpose,  or  by  way  of  head  of  Elk."  Stod- 
dert was  emphatic  that  "the  Guns  are  wanted  without  delay." 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Barry  brought  him  a  letter  from 
Third  Lieutenant  Barren,  condemning  the  makeshift  carriages 
for  the  24-pounders,  and  asking  about  those  under  construc- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  As  Barren  pointed  out,  "The  carriages 
for  the  guns  that  came  from  the  [Governor's]  island  will  be 
much  wanting  none  on  board  will  answer  for  them."  The  Cap- 
tain had  received,  on  June  3,  official  authority  to  capture 
French  armed  vessels  under  the  limiting  provisions  of  the  act 
of  May  28,  but  was  impotent  to  take  any  action  until  the  main 
and  secondary  batteries  of  the  United  States  were  in  place.  All 
this  he  pointed  out  to  Stoddert,  and  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  responded  with  celerity.  While  Stoddert  was  prodding 
dilatory  subordinates  and  contractors  to  renewed  speed,  he  also 
was  retaining  the  Captain  in  Philadelphia  as  an  adviser.  No 
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better  selection  could  have  been  made.  Barry  was  qualified  by 
three  years  of  heart-breaking  trials  and  disappointments  to 
give  Benjamin  Stoddert  a  liberal  education  on  what  should  be 
done.  Two  important  recommendations  from  him  are  on  record 
at  that  time:  First,  that  a  forty-four  gun  frigate  required  400 
men  "to  govern  &  fight  the  Ship,'3  rather  than  the  364  allowed 
by  Congress;  second,  that  boys  were  needed  on  ships-of-war 
(another  point  overlooked  by  Congress)  to  be  trained  as  sea- 
men and  to  be  stationed  one  to  a  gun. 

While  the  Captain  advised,  the  month  of  June  rolled  along, 
and,  on  June  S6,  Ross  reported  from  New  Castle  the  arrival  of 
the  12-pounders  from  Maryland.  By  then  all  24-pounders  had 
been  properly  mounted  on  the  carriages  which  Stoddert  had  ex- 
pedited out  of  Philadelphia.  Where  the  heavy  guns,  other  than 
those  from  Governor's  island,  came  from,  is  not  clear. 

"People  is  quartered  and  we  have  exercised  them  once  and 
find  them  alert,"  Ross  announced.  "We  should  have  done  it 
sooner — I  shall  loose  no  time  in  exercising  the  Great  Guns, 
both  by  day  and  night  untill  we  have  them  well  knowledged  of 
their  quarters.5' 

Belated  arrival  of  guns  and  carriages  had  deprived  Barry 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  the  second  armed  ship  to  get  to  sea 
from  the  Delaware.  On  June  26,  the  same  day  Ross  wrote  from 
New  Castle,  the  converted  merchantman  Delaware,  under 
Stephen  Decatur,  Sr.,  dropped  down  the  river  with  orders  to 
join  the  Ganges  on  the  coastal  patrol  until  July  10.  On  the  lat- 
ter date,  Decatur  was  to  proceed  southward  to  met  Truxtun. 
By  then,  Stoddert  felt  sure,  the  United  States  would  be  out  to 
support  Dale,  whose  Gcmges  was  "but  badly  prepared  to  meet 
an  Enemy ." 

In  conformity  with  this  plan,  John  Barry  was  handed  his 
sailing  orders  on  July  3.  As  the  United  States  was  "equipped 
manned  &  armed,"  he  should  proceed  to  sea  "with  the  first  fair 
Wind*"  Recognizing  the  narrow  limits  provided  by  the  act  of 
May  30,  it  was  not  expected  "the  French  Cruisers  will  have  the 
Temerity  to  throw  themselves  in  your  Way."  Then  a  hint — 
within  a  few  days  might  come  more  important  service  with 
greater  latitude,  so  the  President  wanted  him  to  lose  no  time 
"in  putting  your  Ship  &  Men  into  a  State  to  be  prepared  for 
any  Enterprise."  If,  when  he  had  stretched  off  and  on  the  Dela- 
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ware  capes  for  several  days,  and  had  received  no  further  orders, 
he  should  consider  his  cruising  ground  to  extend  from  Cape 
Henry  to  Nantucket,  and  should  use  "all  the  Means  in  your 
power  to  defend  this  Extent  of  Coast  against  the  Depredations 
of  the  Vessels  sailing  under  Authority  or  Pretence  of  Authority 
from  the  French  Republic."  He  should  join  Dale,  if  possible. 
Both  should  protect  vessels  inward  and  outward  bound,  and 
every  time  he  passed  near  the  Delaware  capes,  he  should  stand 
in  and  hoist  a  Danish  flag  at  the  maintop  masthead.  Upon  one 
of  these  visits  new  orders  might  await  him. 

Only  absence  of  two  coils  of  rope  yet  detained  the  United 
States.  While  Stoddert  urged  Tench  Francis  to  a  little  haste  in 
procuring  them,  John  Barry  drove  out  to  Strawberry  Hill  for 
a  farewell  to  a  tearful  and  inconsolable  wife. 


'Squire  Joseph  Tatlow,  of  New  Castle,  spent  most  of  a  hot 
July  4  on  the  sultry  spar  deck  of  the  United  States  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  to  officers,  petty  officers  and  members 
of  the  crew.  One  by  one  they  filed  past  him,  solemnly  swearing 
their  fealty  and  affixing  their  signatures  or  marks  to  the  official 
certificate.  From  this  and  other  sources,  we  find  two  new  mid- 
shipmen on  the  frigate — Edward  Dyer  and  James  R.  Caldwell. 
Caldwell,  like  Somers,  was  to  perish  heroically  in  1804*  fighting 
against  the  Tripolitans.  He  was  from  Albany,  New  York,  and 
had  been  commissioned  a  midshipman  on  May  22  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  father,  who  had  appealed  to  Barry  as  "at  the  head 
of  the  navy." 

The  'Squire  had  folded  his  papers  and  departed,  when,  at 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the  Captain  came  on  board,  re- 
splendent in  his  blue  and  buff  uniform  with  its  high-standing 
collar,  its  gold  epaulets,  and  its  numerous  yellow  metal  buttons, 
each  bearing  a  foul  anchor  and  an  American  eagle.  With  all 
hands  piped  on  deck  and  side-boys  manning  the  gangway,  John 
Barry  stepped  upon  the  stout  oaken  planking  of  his  frigate  to 
the  cheers  of  the  crew. 

Departure  was  imminent  but  not  immediate.  Innumerable 
little  tasks  were  yet  to  be  done,  such  as  lining  the  air  ports, 
placing  canvas  on  ladders,  nailing  up  battens  to  hold  springs 
and  rammers  in  place  along  the  gundeck,  and,  finally,  building 
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hen  coops  and  a  cow  house.  The  Captain  was  not  going  to  sea 
without  poultry  and  fresh  meat.  Purser  Wadsworth  was  ashore 
at  New  Castle  laying  in  a  supply  of  livestock — a  cow,  six  large 
porkers,  a  sow  with  four  pigs,  six  turkeys,  thirteen  young  geese, 
two  dozen  ducks,  six  dozen  fowl,  three  and  a  half  dozen  chick- 
ens, and  provender  for  this  barnyard  assortment — hay,  corn 
and  bran. 

Barry  unmoored  the  frigate  early  on  the  morning  of  July  7, 
weighed  anchor  at  nine  o'clock,  and  got  underway  down  stream. 
At  noon,  in  tacking,  the  ship  grounded,  and  they  were  almost 
four  hours  getting  her  off  the  shoal.  Whereupon,  they  anchored 
in  the  stream  for  the  night,  and,  at  dawn,  were  hailed  by  Cap- 
tain Decatur,  coining  up  the  river  in  the  Delaware  accom- 
panied by  a  prize.  Decatur  had  had  an  unusual  and  amazing 
piece  of  luck.  Off  Egg  Harbor  the  day  before,  he  had  caught 
red-handed  the  French  privateer  La  Croyable,  of  ten  guns  and 
seventy  men,  in  the  act  of  taking  several  small  American 
schooners.  The  Frenchman  had  surrendered  after  a  long  chase. 
It  was  his  intention,  Decatur  told  Barry,  to  anchor  off  New 
Castle,  and  proceed  overland  to  Philadelphia  with  his  news. 

Scarcely  had  the  Delaware  continued  northward  when  a  pilot 
boat  arrived  from  Philadelphia  with  brief  but  significant  in- 
structions from  Secretary  Stoddert:  "You  will  please  keep  on 
&  off  the  Capes  of  Delaware — and  always  in  reach  of  a  Pilot 
Boat,  'till  further  orders — Some  late  Acts  of  Congress  make  a 
variation  in  your  Instructions  necessary."  Later  came  a  sloop 
with  some  belated  articles  from  the  navy  storekeeper,  Robert 
Gill,  who  added  a  personal,  friendly  letter. 

"The  notice  being  so  short,"  wrote  Gill,  "M*8  Barry  cannot 
be  apprized  of  this  opportunity  [to  write  to  you]  however  an- 
other dispatch  will  be  sent  to  you  soon,  &  Mra  Barry  shall  be 
informed  of  it  in  due  time." 

Obediently,  the  Captain  waited,  dropping  down  the  bay  by 
easy  stages.  On  July  12,  off  the  cross  ledge,  he  exercised  the 
crew  at  the  great  guns  with  a  wrecked  schooner  as  a  target. 
Next  day,  shortly  after  weighing  anchor,  the  Delaware  was  ob- 
served standing  down  toward  them.  She  should  bear  news,  pos- 
sibly dispatches. 

Stephen  Decatur,  Sr.,  boarding  the  United  States  toward 
noon,  had  both — news  that  Congress,  on  July  9,  without  actu- 
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ally  declaring  war,  had  authorized  the  capture  of  any  armed 
French  vessels  found  within  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  "elsewhere  on  the  high  Seas" ;  dispatches,  which  in- 
structed Barry  to  sail  for  the  French  West  Indies  with  a  small 
squadron  to  be  assembled  in  Nantasket  road,  pick  up  "a  Num- 
ber of  Prizes  in  the  short  Cruise  to  the  Islands,"  and  be  back 
on  the  American  coast  "in  two  Months,  from  the  Time  you  de- 
part from  Boston  Bay." 

"Wishing  you  all  possible  Success  &  honor  in  this  Enter- 
prize,"  concluded  Stoddert  in  these  July  11  orders,  "&  adding 
the  Assurances  of  the  President's  Confidence,  that  Nothing  will 
be  left  undone  on  your  Part,  to  insure  both  honor  &  Success  I 
remain  &?" 

The  quasi  war  with  France  was  under  way,  and  John  Barry 
had  the  distinction  of  commanding  the  first  squadron  to  be  dis- 
patched for  offensive  operations.  Upon  him  at  once  settled  the 
courtesy  title  of  "commodore" — a  rank  actually  non-existent 
from  the  discharge  of  Esek  Hopkins  from  the  Continental 
navy,  in  1777,  until  July,  1862,  when  it  was  created  by  act  of 
Congress.  In  the  well-nigh  a  century  between  these  dates,  the 
senior  captain  in  command  of  two  or  more  war  vessels  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  courtesy  title,  and  Barry  bore  it,  from  July, 
1798,  to  his  death. 


XXVIII. 
THE  FINEST  SHIP  THAT  EVER  SAILED 


FROM  the  tip  of  bowsprit  to  ensign  staff  astern,  the  United 
States,  for  sheer  beauty  of  line  and  design,  excelled  anything 
that  had  sailed  from  an  American  port.  She  was  the  first  of  the 
two  forty-four  gun  frigates  to  get  to  sea,  and,  when  at  noon  on 
July  13,  1798,  she  passed  out  between  the  Delaware  capes, 
John  Barry's  heart  sang  in  delight  at  her  performance.  Never 
before  had  he  commanded  such  a  vessel.  In  comparison,  the 
high-sterned  Raleigh  and  Alliance — considered  so  fine  in  their 
day — faded  into  insignificance. 

Here  was  a  ship !  A  gun-deck  within  inches  of  175  feet  in 
length.  A  beam  of  forty-three  feet,  six  inches.  Along  the  gun- 
deck,  from  just  forward  of  the  foremast  to  the  scroll  edging 
the  quarter-gallery  windows,  were  fifteen  gunports  to  the  side. 
Behind  the  closed  lids  of  each,  a  24-pounder  lay  in  its  carriage 
— a  potential  broadside  of  formidable  weight.  Supplementing 
the  thirty  heavy  guns  was  the  secondary  armament  on  the  spar- 
deck — fourteen  12-pounders,  and  a  number  of  howitzers. 

No  peaked  forecastle  nor  high-pooped  stern  marred  the  long 
length  of  her,  although  lumber,  spare  spars  and  boats,  lashed 
amidships,  spoiled  the  appearance  of  her  flush  spar-deck.  They 
spoiled  her  sailing,  too,  because  of  "a  great  deal  of  top  weight 
on  deck,"  as  Carpenter  James  Morris  reported,  and  Barry 
agreed.  He  knew  she  would  be  stiffer  when  once  he  rid  himself, 
not  only  of  excess  lumber,  but  of  firewood  between  decks. 

Overhead,  with  all  canvas  spread,  the  frigate  seemed  en- 
gulfed in  great  dun  clouds,  that  sheltered  the  deck  from  the 
hot  July  sun,  save  where  little  patches  of  brilliance  danced  upon 
her  oaken  flooring.  High  aloft  towered  her  masts,  the  tallest  of 
the  three  measuring  a  full  180  feet  from  main  truck  to  deck. 
Through  the  rigging  hummed  the  salty  air  of  an  off-shore 
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breeze.  A  gallant  frigate  she  was  under  full  press  of  sail,  with 
spray  foaming  upwards  from  her  cutwater  toward  the  aloof 
and  elegant  figurehead,  with  the  green  sea  swelling  against  her 
yellow  sides  and  at  times  flicking  at  the  black  streak  that 
banded  her  gunport  line,  and  with  her  wake  spreading  troubled 
water  astern  to  where  Decatur,  in  the  Delaware,  was  striving 
vainly  to  come  up  with  his  commodore. 

Only  one  slight  mishap  spoiled  Barry's  complete  enjoyment 
of  that  first  day  at  sea.  Shortly  after  the  pilot  had  gone  ashore, 
the  carpenter  came  aft  with  word  that  the  f oretopmast  had 
sprung.  It  was,  to  quote  Barry,  Joshua  Humphreys's  "favour- 
ite mast."  As  the  strain  did  not  appear  serious,  he  decided  to 
nurse  it  along  until  reaching  Boston. 

That  night  in  the  great  cabin,  Lieutenant  Ross  dined  with 
him,  beginning  a  series  of  meals  in  which  the  officers  rotated  in 
breaking  bread  with  the  Commodore.  The  United  States  was 
well  appointed  throughout,  but  real  luxury  reigned  in  Barry's 
quarters.  While  officers'  cabins,  wardroom  and  the  little  school- 
room on  the  lower  deck  were  comfortable,  their  equipment  was 
severe  when  compared  to  the  furnishings  of  the  great  cabin.  It 
was  a  commodious  apartment,  occupying  the  thirty  feet  of  the 
gun-deck  abaft  the  mizzen  mast.  Its  width  was  the  breadth  of 
the  ship  aft.  Extending  ten  feet  forward  on  either  side  of  the 
stern  ran  a  gallery,  which  projected  slightly  beyond  the  ship's 
hull.  Twelve  large  windows,  each  set  with  nine  small  panes  of 
glass,  lined  the  galleries  and  stretched  across  the  stern.  Only 
the  six  windows  aft,  all  curtained,  gave  light  into  the  cabin, 
however,  as  the  quarter-gallery  windows  opened  upon  tiny  com- 
partments such  as  the  pantry  and  the  Commodore's  water- 
closet.  From  the  gallery  ends  to  the  bulkhead  marking  the 
forward  wall  of  the  cabin,  comfort  gave  way  to  Mars.  Here,  be- 
hind closed  gunports  squatted  four  24-pounders  in  their  car- 
riages, two  on  each  side.  Flanking  the  ports  were  wall  racks 
lined  with  rammers,  sponges,  hand-spikes  and  priming  wires. 

Of  furniture,  there  were  twelve  Windsor  chairs,  eight  canvas- 
bottomed  chairs,  several  conveniently  placed  "spitting  boxes," 
a  stove,  a  small  breakfast  table,  and  two  large  tables,  one  cov- 
ered with  snowy  linen,  lighted  by  candles  in  tall  brass  candle- 
sticks, and  set  with  appointments  that  would  have  graced  the 
dining  room  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant  prince.  Lieutenant 
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Ross  was  treated  to  a  dinner  such  as  only  the  Commodore's 
cook  could  concoct,  and  only  the  Commodore's  steward  could 
serve ;  topped  it  off  with  wine  that  bubbled  in  a  slender-stemmed 
glass ;  discussed  the  remarkable  sailing  attributes  of  the  frigate 
as  they  had  developed  that  day,  and  retired  with  that  feeling 
of  well-being  which  good  food  produces. 

While  the  debris  of  the  meal  was  being  removed,  the  linen 
table  cloth  replaced  with  one  of  baize,  and  the  cabin  made  ready 
for  the  night,  John  Barry  pushed  aside  charts  and  maps  litter- 
ing the  small  table,  and  sat  down  to  study  anew  the  instructions 
from  Secretary  Stoddert.  The  years  had  told  visibly  upon  the 
Commodore.  No  man  could  have  gone  through  the  trials,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  bitter  disappointments  entailed  in  superintending 
the  building  of  the  United  States  and  her  outfitting  without 
showing  the  strain.  When  we  add  the  suffering  during  asth- 
matic attacks,  it  is  small  wonder  Barry's  face  was  deeply  lined, 
his  temper,  at  times  choleric,  and  his  strength,  despite  his  tall 
and  portly  build,  no  longer  that  of  a  man  in  his  prime.  The 
truth  was,  John  Barry,  although  but  fifty-three  years  old,  had 
become  prematurely  aged.  His  was  the  same  clear  mind.  It  was 
physical  deterioration  only. 

Stoddert's  orders  disclosed  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Because  the  French  force  in  the 
West  Indies,  other  than  three  frigates  blockaded  in  Cape  Fran- 
£ois  by  the  British,  consisted  only  of  numerous  small  cruisers, 
he  believed  a  squadron  of  four  American  vessels  could  render 
essential  service  in  a  brief  cruise  to  the  islands.  As  consorts  for 
Barry,  he  had  selected  the  Delaware,  of  twenty-two  guns; 
Herald,  of  twenty  guns,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Pickering,  of 
fourteen  guns.  The  Herald  was  outfitting  at  Boston,  the  Pick- 
ering, at  Newburyport.  This  squadron  was  "to  fall  in  with  the 
Islands,  three  or  four  degrees  to  the  Windward  of  Barbadoes, 
&  thence,  keeping  to  the  Windward  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
&  Antigua,  &  so  disposing  of  the  Vessels  ...  as  to  afford  the 
greatest  chance  of  falling  in  with  the  French-armed  Vessels — 
and  yet  keeping  each  within  protecting  distance  of  the  whole." 
Finally,  they  were  to  look  into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  cruise  for  two  or  three  days  on  the  south  side  of  that 
island,  and  return  to  the  continent.  At  Porto  Rico,  "where  the 
greater  part  of  our  captured  Seamen  collect  to  return  to  their 
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own  Country,"  Barry  should  present  a  letter  to  the  governor 
(a  suggested  draft  accompanied  the  instructions)  asking  that 
all  Americans  be  turned  over  to  him.  He  should  also  press  the 
governor  for  restoration  of  the  ship  New  Jersey,  captured  by 
the  French  and  carried  into  San  Juan. 

Yet,  should  Barry  see  an  American  vessel  taken  by  a  nation 
"with  whom  WE  are  at  Peace,"  he  was  not  to  interfere.  This 
was  a  terrific  handicap  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  final  injunction 
in  the  instructions :  "It  is  Time  We  should  establish  an  Ameri- 
can Character — Let  that  Character  be  a  Love  of  Country  and 
Jealousy  of  it's  honor."  Mr.  Stoddert  apparently  wanted 
American  honor  guarded  jealously  against  the  French  only. 
If  a  British  or  Spanish  frigate  gobbled  up  a  Yankee  merchant- 
man, the  Commodore  should  close  his  eyes ! 

Barry  slept  on  his  instructions,  and  awoke  to  a  clear  day 
with  light  winds.  Even  so,  by  mid-afternoon,  the  United  States 
had  drawn  so  far  ahead  of  her  consort  that  sail  had  to  be  short- 
ened "for  the  ship  Delaware"  to  come  up.  When  the  same  pro- 
cedure had  to  be  followed,  on  July  15,  Barry  could  write  exult- 
ingly: 

"No  ship  ever  went  to  Sea  answers  her  helm  better,  and  in 
all  probability  will  surpass  every  thing  afloat — Captn  Decatur 
thought  he  could  Sail  with  any  thing,  for  he  never  saw  a  vessel 
he  could  not  come  up  with  or  leave  with  ease,  until!  he  got 
alongside  of  the  United  States." 

Carpenter  Morris,  with  actual  awe,  attested  also  to  her  mar- 
velous sailing  qualities.  "We  have  been  going  12  knots,"  he 
wrote,  "at  the  same  time  we  could  have  carried  a  good  deal  of 
more  sail."  More  remarkable  to  him,  as  evidence  of  how  she  ab- 
sorbed every  ounce  of  breeze,  was  the  sight  of  Lieutenant  Bar- 
ron  carrying  a  lighted  candle  fore  and  after  with  the  frigate 
sailing  "9  knots  by  the  Wind." 

Sail  she  could,  as  Captain  Thomas  Waterman  Hardy,  of  his 
Majesty's  fifty  gun  ship  Assistance,  was  able  to  attest  on  July 
16.  Hardy,  with  two  consorts,  was  some  fifty  leagues  southeast 
of  New  York  when  the  United  States  bore  down  upon  him. 
Fortunately,  to  avoid  mistakes,  both  vessels  were  flying  proper 
colors.  Hardy,  who  would  later  become  famous  as  Nelson's  flag- 
captain,  was  the  first  British  captain  to  view  one  of  the  new 
American  frigates.  In  years  to  come,  England  would  see  too 
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much  of  them.  Nothing  of  moment  happened  thereafter,  save 
that  the  Delaware  was  constantly  astern.  On  July  19,  they 
rounded  Cape  Cod,  and  beat  up  the  bay  to  anchor  in  Nantas- 
ket  road  on  the  morning  of  July  20 — one  week  from  the  Dela- 
ware, 


Boston !  Not  for  seventeen  years  had  Barry  been  in  that  port 
from  which  he  had  sailed  on  some  of  his  most  notable  Revolu- 
tionary exploits.  He  and  Decatur  went  ashore  the  day  after 
their  arrival  in  Nantasket  road  to  be  greeted  "on  'Change  with 
every  mark  of  attention  and  welcomed  as  the  brave  and  patri- 
otic defenders  of  our  country's  rights."  Boston,  citadel  of  Fed- 
eralism, would  not  be  wanting  in  respect  for  the  navy. 

The  Commodore,  tall,  white-haired  and  distinguished  in  ap- 
pearance, and  Decatur,  fresh  of  complexion  with  dark  brown 
hair,  but  much  shorter  in  stature  and  seven  years  younger,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  Stephen  Higginson,  wealthy  merchant 
who  acted  as  navy  agent.  Hitherto,  Higginson  had  been  get- 
ting much  of  his  impressions  of  naval  officers  from  Samuel 
Nicholson,  whom  he  characterized  as  "a  rough  blustering  Tar 
merely  .  .  .  his  noise  &  vanity  is  disgusting  to  the  Sailors  .  .  , 
prudence,  judgment  &  reflection  are  no  traits  in  his  character." 
Captain  Sam  had  not  improved  with  the  years.  In  Barry  and 
Decatur,  the  agent  found  gentlemen  of  character.  It  was  disap- 
pointing to  inform  them  that  neither  the  Herald  nor  Pickering 
could  be  ready  for  sea  for  several  weeks. 

Barry  would  not  wait.  He  believed  the  United  States  and 
Delaware  to  be  of  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  any  French  war 
vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  knew  Stoddert's  desire  for 
action.  He  and  Decatur  returned  to  their  vessels  in  Nantasket 
road.  A  few  days  of  delay  there  was  inevitable,  as  Carpenter 
Morris  had  to  get  down  the  sprung  foremast  and  replace  it. 
Both  Barry  and  Morris  wrote  Humphreys  from  Nantasket 
road  in  praise  of  the  ship's  performance. 

While  repairs  were  underway,  the  Constitution  went  to  sea 
on  her  maiden  cruise — a  coastal  patrol.  That  same  day,  July 
23,  Barry  and  Decatur,  accompanied  by  four  Massachusetts 
congressmen,  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  governor  at  Roxbury. 
On  July  26,  the  United  States  and  Delaware  sailed  from  the 
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road,  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  The  Boston  visit  had  been 
profitless — a  waste  of  two  weeks,  that  might  better  have  been 
employed  against  the  French. 


Barbadoes  bound!  Recollections  stirred  in  Barry's  memory 
— the  little  British  island,  outpost  of  the  Antilles,  which  had 
been  his  frequent  destination  in  the  long  ago  days  before  the 
Revolution.  Almost  twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
sailed  the  schooner  Barbadoes  into  the  tropical  harbor  of 
Bridgetown  on  her  final  voyage  under  his  command.  He  had 
never  been  back  since.  But  there  was  nothing  tropical  in  the 
weather  the  United  States  and  Delaware  encountered  the  sec- 
ond day  out  of  Boston — merely  a  Nantucket  fog  that  caused 
signal  guns  to  be  fired  at  intervals  from  the  frigate.  When  it 
lifted,  there  was  Decatur  a  mile  astern  to  the  northwest.  Sail 
was  shortened  until  he  came  up.  All  that  night — a  thick,  soupy 
one — the  signal  guns  continued,  to  be  answered  from  the  con- 
sort. At  dawn,  she  was  four  miles  off  the  lee  quarter.  Stiff  gales 
followed,  and  the  Delaware  seemed  able  to  hang  closer  in  stormy 
weather.  Once,  at  noon  on  July  29,  a  strange  sail  was  sighted 
and  pursued.  Barry  had  his  crew  at  quarters  when  they  over- 
took her — a  Danish  ship  out  of  New  York.  Later  that  day, 
they  spoke  the  ship  Old  Torn,  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia.  She 
could  report  them  to  Stoddert  as  well  along  on  their  way  to  the 
islands. 

A  day  later,  several  hundred  miles  off  Hatteras,  a  lookout 
spied  a  strange  sail  some  six  miles  to  the  south,  southwest.  The 
Commodore  stood  toward  her  and  observed  she  was  flying  French 
colors.  Whereupon,  he  ordered  the  flag  of  the  French  republic 
hoisted  to  his  own  peak,  signaled  Decatur  to  remain  under  his 
lee,  cleared  the  frigate  for  action  with  all  hands  at  quarters, 
and  drew  nearer  to  this  possible  adversary.  By  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  was  close  enough  to  identify  her  as  a  man-of- 
war.  It  was  evident  she  sought  rather  than  avoided  an  encoun- 
ter. Skillfully,  Barry  maneuvered  to  get  the  weather  gauge, 
and  succeeded.  In  the  fading  sunset  light  he  gained  a  position 
which  gave  him  the  advantage.  To  the  deck  came  the  false  col- 
ors, and  up  went  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Simultaneously,  the 
French  flag  fluttered  down  from  the  other  ship  to  be  replaced 
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by  the  Union  Jack.  Laconic,  and  lacking  any  indication  of  the 
disappointment  which  swept  the  United  States,  is  her  log  entry : 
"spoke  the  Thetis,  Cap*  Cochran  of  44  Guns  belonging  to  Great 
Britain." 

Lucky  for  both  frigates  they  revealed  their  true  colors. 
Otherwise,  Cochran  would  have  had  a  taste  of  a  Yankee  forty- 
four,  and  Barry  would  have  violated  his  instructions.  The  Eng- 
lish captain  sent  his  barge  to  the  United  States  to  invite  the 
Commodore  to  come  on  board  and  receive  the  signals  being  used 
by  British  war  vessels  in  the  West  Indies.  It  would  prevent  sim- 
ilar cases  of  mistaken  identity.  Barry  accepted  and  returned 
later  with  Cochran  and  several  of  his  officers.  Followed  an  in- 
formal supper  in  the  great  cabin,  and,  stated  the  log,  "at  9  they 
went  to  their  ship  and  we  steered  our  proper  course." 

That  proper  course  was  due  south,  barring  some  slight  diver- 
sions, such  as  chasing  occasional  strange  sail,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  schooner  from  Boston  to  Demarara,  on  August  2 ;  a  ship 
from  St.  Crok  to  Copenhagen,  on  August  4,  and  a  brig  for 
Boston,  on  August  6.  They  were  constantly  losing  the  Dela- 
ware, particularly  at  night.  False  fires  burned  in  the  darkness 
to  guide  the  consort.  Generally  the  weather  was  fair,  with  some 
periods  of  calm.  On  August  17,  in  latitude  21°  27'  north,  they 
picked  up  the  trade  winds,  and,  four  days  later  at  noon,  "Saw 
the  East  End  of  Barbadoes  bearing  W  by  N  dist  6  Leagues." 

With  the  Delaware  hovering  off  shore,  Barry  took  the  United 
States  into  Carlisle  bay  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  dropped  an- 
chor off  Bridgetown.  He  did  not  go  ashore.  Instead,  an  officer 
came  off  from  the  fort  to  give  him  latest  news  of  French  activi- 
ties, and  the  master  of  an  American  vessel  in  the  harbor  was 
invited  on  board  for  similar  information.  Three  hours  later,  the 
frigate  "wore  ship  and  stood  off."  As  she  slipped  to  sea,  two 
Yankee  letters-of-marque  saluted  her  with  fifteen  guns  each, 
and  the  Commodore  returned  the  compliment  with  three.  Night- 
fall soon  blotted  out  Barbadoes,  as  the  United  States  and  Dela- 
ware ran  toward  Martinico.  They  picked  up  the  eastern  end  of 
that  island,  at  dawn  of  August  22,  and  soon  were  paralleling 
its  coast  line  five  leagues  off  shore. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  a  strange  sail  was  spied  far 
ahead.  The  "give  chase"  signal  rose  on  the  United  States,  and 
Barry  set  sail  in  pursuit.  So  did  Decatur,  but  within  an  hour 
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the  Delaware  was  hopelessly  outclassed.  Shortly  after  noon  the 
quarry,  now  less  than  seven  miles  away,  wore  and  stood  for  the 
stretch  of  open  water  between  Martinico  and  Dominica  to  the 
north.  If  she  thought  to  dissuade  her  pursuer  by  this  maneuver, 
she  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  channels  between  the 
islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  held  no  terrors  for  Barry.  He  had 
sailed  them  all. 

Out  went  studding  sails,  royals  and  spanker.  The  United 
States  responded  majestically,  cutting  down  the  intervening  dis- 
tance slowly  but  surely.  It  was  a  long  stern  chase,  clear  through 
the  channel  and  beyond.  Dominica  and  Martinico  were  eight 
leagues  astern,  when  Barry  sent  a  shot  after  the  scudding  sail 
— a  12-pound  ball  that  struck  the  sea  in  her  wake.  A  half  hour 
later,  with  night  descending,  he  tried  another  shot.  This  second 
warning  brought  her  to.  The  frigate  ran  alongside  of  the 
French  privateer  schooner  Sans  Pareil,  of  Guadaloupe,  Captain 
Touin,  with  a  crew  of  eighty-seven  men.  Six  of  her  ten  guns 
had  been  thrown  overboard  in  the  more  than  ten  hour  chase. 
While  flares  burned  on  the  United  States  to  guide  the  Delaware 
to  the  scene,  Barry  took  possession  of  the  prize,  transferred  her 
crew  to  the  frigate,  and  placed  Midshipman  Caldwell  on  board 
as  prizemaster.  Two  hours  elapsed  before  Decatur  arrived,  so 
badly  had  the  Delaware  been  outdistanced. 

An  auspicious  beginning,  but,  unfortunately,  no  criterion  of 
future  success.  Barry  determined  to  cruise  alone  for  four  or  five 
days  to  windward  of  Guadaloupe.  He  instructed  Decatur  to 
take  charge  of  the  prize  and  appointed  the  island  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, farther  north,  as  the  rendezvous.  Starting  on  the 
morning  of  August  24,  the  Commodore  was  engaged  in  a  fruit- 
less quest  of  Frenchmen.  The  frigate's  log  grew  monotonous 
with  "wore  Ship  to  the  S?"  and  "Tkd  to  the  N«,"  while  it  re- 
corded numerous  positions  off  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Mont- 
serrat,  St.  Eustatia,  St.  Christopher  and  Antigua.  Barry  was 
in  the  heart  of  an  island  cluster  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own 
Philadelphia.  Several  times  he  chased  and  overtook  vessels 
which  turned  out  to  be  inoffensive  coasters,  or  armed  British 
merchantmen.  Once  he  spoke  a  privateer  from  Antigua,  but 
nary  an  enemy  did  he  espy.  Finally,  he  gave  up  in  disgust,  and, 
on  the  morning  of  August  29,  ran  in  toward  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  hove  to  off  the  harbor  of  St.  Jean.  He  had  chosen  the  little 
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Swedish  island  as  a  rendezvous  because  it  lay  on  the  route  he 
proposed  to  take  to  Porto  Rico. 

Lieutenant  Barron  went  ashore  to  arrange  for  fresh  provi- 
sions, and  several  island  merchants  came  off  to  visit  the  frigate. 
Among  them  was  Joseph  Crawthorne,  a  Keen  family  member 
and  brother-in-law  of  Richard  Dale.  There  was  gossip  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  some  of  it  caused  Barry  later  embarrass- 
ment. Surgeon  Gillasspy,  in  conversation  with  Crawthorne  and 
another  visitor,  heard  them  charge  a  Philadelphia  merchant, 
Captain  James  Yard,  with  being  an  agent  for  Victor  Hughes, 
special  agent  of  the  French  Directory  in  the  Windward  islands. 
They  related  a  circumstantial  story  of  one  of  Yard's  vessels 
being  captured  and  immediately  released  by  Hughes.  So,  Dr* 
Gillasspy  "made  a  memorandum  of  it."  When  the  visitors  de- 
parted, and  Barron  returned  from  the  island,  Barry  sailed  off 
southwesterly.  A  few  hours  later,  he  met  the  Delaware  and  Sans 
PareiL  The  three  vessels  hunted  together  for  several  days,  but 
French  craft  were  not  to  be  found.  Off  the  little  Dutch  island 
of  Saba,  on  August  31,  they  spoke  an  armed  schooner  from 
Tortola,  whose  captain  was  "an  impertinent  man."  That  same 
afternoon,  they  met  two  British  sloops-of-war,  and  exchanged 
amenities. 

By  now  they  were  bearing  toward  Porto  Rico,  but  delayed 
some  forty-eight  hours  off  St.  Thomas,  while  Barry  dispatched 
Mullowny  in  the  prize  schooner  to  Tortola  "to  see  what  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  sailors"  he  could  collect.  When  Mullowny  re- 
turned, on  the  morning  of  September  2,  he  had  three  seamen, 
and  more  gossip  relating  to  James  Yard.  A  Dr.  Bartlett,  at 
Tortola,  had  assured  the  lieutenant  that  a  merchant  at  St. 
Croix  was  deeply  involved  with  Victor  Hughes,  and  "it  is  Sup- 
posed Mr  James  Yard  .  .  .  was  concerned  with  him."  As  Bart- 
lett appeared  "to  be  a  Man  of  Confidence  with  the  president  of 
the  island,"  Mullowuy  had  written  down  the  conversation,  and 
turned  the  paper  over  to  Barry.  The  Commodore  did  not  be- 
lieve the  yarn,  but  took  the  statement,  and  promptly  mislaid  it. 

They  negotiated  the  Sail  Rock  passage  that  same  afternoon. 
At  sunset,  the  east  end  of  Porto  Rico  was  visible  southwest  by 
west  about  six  leagues.  Through  the  night,  they  stood  west  to 
find,  at  dawn,  they  had  fallen  to  leeward  of  San  Juan.  The  trio 
hauled  their  wind  and  beat  back.  Darkness  overtook  them  'ere 
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they  gained  the  harbor  mouth,  so  they  "lay  off  and  on  all 
night.5' 

What  plans  Barry  had  made  to  dispatch  his  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor— the  letter  Stoddert  had  drafted — went  aglimmering, 
when  a  suspicious  sail  was  observed  in  the  westward.  Leaving 
the  Sans  Pareil  to  the  care  of  Decatur,  the  Commodore  clapped 
all  sail  on  the  United  States,  and  set  off  in  pursuit.  It  took  five 
hours  to  get  within  gun-shot.  Even  then,  the  plucky  fugitive 
would  not  surrender.  From  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Barry  banged  away  with  a  bow-chaser. 
With  the  frigate's  shots  churning  up  the  water  around  her,  the 
quarry  finally  "bro't  to  all  standing."  She  was  the  privateer 
sloop  Jalouse,  out  of  Guadaloupe,  commanded  by  "Citoyen 
Joseph  Renne,"  and  with  a  crew  of  sixty-seven.  Six  of  her  eight 
guns,  they  told  Midshipman  Banning  when  he  went  on  board 
as  prizemaster,  had  been  thrown  overboard  in  escaping  from 
a  British  frigate  two  days  earlier.  Carpenter  Morris  had  to 
build  an  additional  bulkhead  in  the  hold  to  accommodate  the 
new  prisoners.  The  chase  had  carried  them  far  to  the  westward 
of  San  Juan.  With  the  sloop  in  tow,  beating  back  consumed 
forty-eight  hours.  The  Delaware  and  Sans  Pareil  met  them, 
early  on  September  7,  fifteen  leagues  northwest  of  the  harbor, 
and  Barry  called  Decatur  on  board. 

The  Commodore  was  disgusted.  Three  days  had  been  con- 
sumed in  capturing  a  picayune  privateer  sloop.  A  contrary 
wind  made  it  impossible  to  get  close  in  with  San  Juan.  The  fish 
furnished  at  Philadelphia  were  putrid;  the  bread,  from  the 
same  source,  was  mouldy.  Ballast  was  proving  insufficient,  and 
the  frigate  continued  "somewhat  tender."  To  top  these  griev- 
ances against  fortune,  the  weather  and  the  Navy  Department 
was  the  fact  that  the  dread  hurricane  season  was  overdue  in  the 
tropics.  Stoddert's  instructions  had  suggested  a  return  to  the 
continent  within  two  months  of  departure  from  Boston.  As 
Barry  had  sailed  from  there  on  July  26,  he  was  due  in  the  Dela- 
ware not  later  than  September  26.  All  this  he  explained  to 
Decatur  along  with  his  decision  to  delay  no  longer  off  Porto 
Rico.  The  letter  to  the  governor,  and  the  efforts  to  free  the  mer- 
chantman New  Jersey  were  commissions  he  could  not  execute 
without  exposing  the  ships  under  his  command  to  hurricane 
dangers.  The  United  States  and  Delaware,  said  he,  would  pro- 
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ceed  homeward  at  once  with  their  prizes.  He  would  convoy  the 
Jalouse,  and  Decatur  should  take  the  Sans  Pareil  under  his 
wing. 

They  sailed  before  noon,  on  a  northwesterly  course,  and,  by 
nightfall,  Porto  Rico  had  disappeared  over  the  horizon  astern. 
Little  of  moment  marked  the  return.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
Bahamas,  on  September  8,  they  spoke  a  British  merchant  brig. 
That  afternoon,  a  seaman  fell  overboard,  but  was  saved  by  an 
accurately,  tossed  lifebuoy.  On  September  10,  the  Delaware  and 
Sans  Pareil  set  off  in  pursuit  of  a  distant  sail.  Twilight  dis- 
closed them  far  to  the  eastward.  Despite  false  fires  burned 
through  the  night,  they  were  out  of  sight  at  dawn. 

Barry  continued  his  course,  attended  only  by  the  sloop,  which 
frequently  had  to  be  towed.  In  fresh  gales,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  the  tow-line  parted.  At  dawn,  the  Jalouse  had  dis- 
appeared. Only  some  hundred  French  and  negro  prisoners  in 
the  hold  offered  evidence  the  cruise  had  not  been  profitless.  Thus, 
the  United  States  neared  the  American  coast,  speaking  an  oc- 
casional merchantman,  and  picking  up  the  light  house  on  Cape 
Henlopen  on  September  18.  A  pilot  brought  them  up  the  bay 
to  anchor  off  Bombay  Hook  the  following  night.  The  Com- 
modore was  home  one  week  ahead  of  schedule. 

From  Bombay  Hook,  Barry  dispatched  a  letter  to  Hum- 
phreys containing  "an  account  of  the  qualities  of  the  Frigate 
United  States."  He  made  no  effort  to  restrain  his  enthusiasm, 
as  "no  ship  ever  went  to  sea  steers  and  works  better,"  while,  at 
sailing,  "she  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  ship  I  ever  saw," 
and,  in  a  sea,  "an  easier  vessel  perhaps  never  spread  canvas." 
Mayhap,  under  heavy  sail,  she  might  bury  herself  too  much. 
While  probably  due  to  the  foremast  being  too  far  forward,  he 
urged  no  alteration  until  further  trial. 

From  Bombay  Hook,  the  frigate  proceeded  up  to  New  Castle. 
Barry  went  ashore,  on  September  20,  to  carry  his  report  in 
person  to  Secretary  Stoddert.  Several  days  later  the  Delaware 
and  Sans  Pareil  arrived  to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  Jalouse. 
All  prisoners  were  landed  at  New  Castle,  where  the  marshal  of 
Delaware  housed  them  in  "a  very  good  Barracks,"  Later  the 
Republican  press  would  howl  that  shameful  neglect  and  starva- 
tion was  their  lot. 
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Yellow  fever's  foetid  breath  again  had  spread  death  and  deso- 
lation in  Philadelphia.  Barry  was  warned  at  New  Castle  that 
the  plague  was  more  virulent  than  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, and  that  the  capital  was  a  deserted  city.  The  President 
had  gone  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts,  and  government  offices 
had  removed  out  of  the  pestilential  area,  the  Navy  Department 
being  quartered  at  Trenton.  Giving  Philadelphia  wide  berth,  the 
Commodore  reached  Strawberry  Hill  the  night  of  September 
20.  Its  occupants  had  escaped  the  deadly  infection.  His  return 
was  hailed  with  delight,  not  only  by  Sarah,  but  by  her  brother, 
Isaac  Austin,  and  Patrick  Hayes's  little  family.  Patrick  him- 
self was  at  sea  in  one  of  his  own  merchantmen,  but  Betsy  Keen 
Hayes  and  her  brood — John  Barry  Hayes,  now  two  years  old, 
and  Sarah  Barry  Hayes,  born  five  months  before — were  living 
at  Strawberry  Hill  until  troublesome  war-times  should  end. 
John  Barry  lingered  at  home  only  over  night.  He  was  off  at 
dawn  for  Trenton.  His  arrival  there  was  described  the  same  day 
by  Secretary  Stoddert. 

"Cap?  Barry  to  my  surprize  made  his  appearance  here  at  1 
oClock,"  Stoddert  wrote  to  John  Adams,  listing  the  number  of 
prizes  and  prisoners  taken.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
not  pleased: 

"Barry  returned  too  soon — His  reason,  apprehensions  from 
the  Hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  at  this  Season — Upon  the 
whole  it  is  better  than  to  have  kept  the  Ships  sleeping  on  our 
own  shores. — Tho'  the  result  of  the  enterprize  falls  very  far 
short  of  my  hopes." 

That  letter  was  most  unfair.  The  Commodore  was  damned 
for  returning  too  soon,  yet  Stoddert  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  order  he  had  issued  to  Barry — "it  is  hoped,  that  you  may 
be  on  our  Coasts  in  two  Months,  from  the  Time  you  depart 
from  Boston  Bay."  Neither  did  he  mention  mouldy  bread,  pu- 
trid fish  and  insufficient  ballast — other  reasons  the  Commodore 
had  given  for  returning.  Stoddert  had  the  facts,  but  preferred 
to  pin  all  responsibility  upon  Barry.  The  Federalists  needed 
victories  at  sea  to  make  popular  a  French  war  against  opposi- 
tion of  the  Republican  newspapers.  Commanders  who  returned 
empty-handed,  or  nearly  so,  could  expect  no  sympathy  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

But  if  there  was  no  admission  of  Navy  Department  ineffi- 
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ciency  to  John  Adams,  Stoddert  went  right  to  work  on  correc- 
tive measures.  Why  did  the  "Bread  &  Fish  turn  out  So  bad?" 
he  asked  Tench  Francis,  on  September  22.  Suppliers  should  be 
forced  to  take  back  what  remained  of  spoiled  provisions  or 
should  be  sued.  He  was  firm  that  "the  Idea  that  it  is  no  harm  to 
cheat  the  public  cannot  be  too  Soon  exploded.5' 

"I  want  Barry  to  Sail  from  New  Castle  in  ten  days  from  this 
date,"  he  continued.  "Before  he  goes  he  must  have  Bread — 
Pray  take  instant  and  decisive  measures  to  Supply  him  with 
2400Wt.  of  good  Sound  Ship  Bread  fit  for  Seamen." 

That  same  day,  he  turned  to  Levi  Hollingsworth,  Philadel- 
phia merchant,  for  ballast.  Barry  needed  twenty  tons  of  "Kent- 
ledge or  Pig  Iron,"  and  should  have  it  immediately  as  the  frig- 
ate "ought  to  be  out  in  8  days,  or  10  at  most  from  this  time." 

Both  the  United  States  and  Delaware  were  to  be  dispatched 
at  once — Barry  to  cruise  from  the  Delaware  capes  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  Decatur,  from  New  York  to  the  Chesapeake. 
Stoddert  feared  attempts  by  the  French  to  intercept  American 
merchantmen  due  from  Europe  in  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber. Orders  to  Decatur  were  dispatched,  on  September  26.  The 
Delaware  sailed  by  the  end  of  the  month.  No  such  speed  marked 
the  departure  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  ballast,  bread 
and  fish,  Barry  had  presented  indents  for  cheese  and  numerous 
items  of  cordage.  With  Philadelphia  in  the  grip  of  yellow  fever, 
filling  indents  with  expedition  was  next  to  impossible. 


From  Trenton,  Barry  returned  for  a  few  days  at  Strawberry 
Hill  before  repairing  to  the  frigate.  Then,  on  to  Chester  he 
went,  where,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  disclosed  to  a  few 
friends  the  suspicions  aroused  in  Mullowny's  and  Gillasspy's 
minds  as  to  James  Yard's  alleged  affiliations  with  the  French 
agent.  The  story  spread  like  wild-fire,  as  all  scurrilous  yarns 
will.  The  result  was  a  hurried  call  by  Captain  Yard  and  two 
friends  upon  the  Commodore  at  Richardet's  tavern,  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  One  of  the  callers  was  Thomas  Fitzsimons.  They 
pressed  Barry  for  facts,  and,  of  course,  these  were  woefully 
inadequate. 

"I  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  the  hearing  of  a  person 
who  I  suppose  has  repeated  it,"  he  protested.  "But  I  have  dis- 
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believed  it.  Indeed,  that  was  my  reason  for  mentioning  it,  be- 
cause I  supposed  others  would  speak  of  it  without  qualifica- 
tion." 

He  promised  to  send  Yard  the  statement  Mullowny  had  given 
him,  as  well  as  Gillasspy's  memorandum.  Fitzsimons  reminded 
him  of  the  promise  by  letter  that  afternoon,  "as  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  your  wish  to  have  this  disagreeable  business  cleared  up 
as  soon  as  possible."  The  writer  had  heard  Barry  was  setting 
out  "early  in  the  morning"  for  New  Castle,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion for  the  reminder.  Damning  his  own  loquacity,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture it  was  causing  him,  the  Commodore  vowed  never  again 
to  repeat  idle  tales.  He  reached  New  Castle  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  September  29.  His  reception  on  the  frigate  restored  his 
good  spirits,  for  "the  moment  I  got  on  board  the  People  gave 
me  &  chears  in  token  of  their  joy  to  see  me." 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  look  for  Mullowny's  statement.  It 
could  not  be  found.  He  induced  that  young  man  to  retell  the 
story  in  a  letter.  Surgeon  Gillasspy  produced  his  memorandum. 
Both  documents  went  off,  on  October  1,  and  Barry  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  he  wrote  Fitzsimons  how  glad  he  was  "to  give 
you  every  Satisfaction  respecting  that  Business."  Eventually 
the  papers  reached  James  Yard,  who  sent  them  to  Secretary  of 
State  Pickering  as  part  of  his  justification.  And  that,  so  far 
as  the  Commodore  was  concerned,  was  the  welcome  end  of  the 
matter. 

Urgent  problems  took  Barry's  immediate  attention.  Neither 
bread  nor  ballast  had  arrived ;  nor  had  he  received  sailing  or- 
ders from  Stoddert  though  the  latter  had  promised  they  would 
reach  him  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Then  there  was  discontent 
on  the  part  of  three  of  his  lieutenants.  David  Ross  wanted  to  be 
transferred  to  another  ship.  John  Mullowny  and  James  Barron 
had  written  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "almost  demanding  to 
be  Captains."  He  cajoled  Ross  into  remaining  on  board,  and 
promised  the  other  two  he  would  second  their  requests  only  when 
passed  through  proper  channels. 

Of  course,  he  wrote  to  Sarah.  She  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  grand  reception  the  crew  had  given  him.  He  was  going 
to  see  her  cousin,  Sammy  Austin,  over  in  Jersey,  to  get  some 
live  stock — "aCow  cheap  and  go[a]t."  He  was  sending  her  a 
small  turtle  to  "make  a  little  soup,"  and  would  write  again.  So 
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he  did,  on  October  8,  the  day  he  received  his  sailing  orders  from 
Stoddert. 

"I  hope  with  the  blessings  of  God  to  see  you  and  my  friends 
at  Strawberry  Hill  by  the  20th  of  next  month,"  he  said,  "alltho 
I  am  to  come  to  Rhode  Island."  He  had  his  cow  from  Sammy 
Austin,  but  "she  does  not  give  aquart  a  milking."  As  to  his 
stores,  "I  have  not  got  asingle  article  for  the  Ship  but  ballast 
...  I  am  so  much  afraid  of  the  Yallow  fever  getting  on  board 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  take  in  any  thing  from  Phila  at  pres- 
ent." His  reason  for  going  to  sea,  with  indents  unfilled,  "is  the 
European  Ships  is  expected  every  day  and  should  any  of  them 
be  taken  and  I  lying  in  aharbour  the  Merchants  may  blame  me 
very  much  alltho  it  would  not  be  my  fault." 

To  cruise  between  the  Delaware  capes  and  New  Hampshire, 
appearing  every  twelve  or  fifteen  days  off  Newport  for  further 
instructions,  the  Commodore  ordered  the  frigate  unmoored.  His 
patrol  was  to  conclude,  finally,  on  November  15,  at  Newport. 
Head  winds  delayed  him.  It  was  October  17  before  the  United 
States  stuck  her  nose  out  past  Henlopen. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  came  rain,  hail,  a  howling  gale,  and 
a  mighty,  surging  sea.  By  four  that  afternoon  of  October  18, 
the  frigate,  with  royal  masts  down  and  starboard  and  larboard 
topmasts  rigging  set  up,  was  running  southward  before  the 
storm.  It  was  increasing  in  intensity  every  hour.  Great  waves 
broke  across  the  decks.  She  pitched  and  tossed  in  the  high- 
running  seas.  That  night,  the  shifting  ballast  broke  loose  and 
hurtling  bars  of  pig  iron  crushed  to  death  one  marine  and  seri- 
ously injured  another. 

Dawn  of  October  19  marked  an  increase  in  the  violence  of  the 
weather.  A  giant  wave  tore  away  part  of  William  Rush's  ar- 
tistic figurehead.  The  frigate  groaned  under  the  pounding 
blows  of  the  raging  sea.  By  noon,  they  had  been  driven  so  far 
south  that  dead  reckoning  showed  them  to  be  about  250  miles 
east  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  That  after- 
noon, a  sudden  blast  of  wind  split  the  foresail.  They  "handed 
the  weather  side  and  lay  to  under  goose  wing."  Then,  in  a  heavy 
head  sea,  they  sprung  the  bowsprit.  Rigging  slackened  omi- 
nously, and  realization  of  peril  to  both  bowsprit  and  foremast, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ship,  gripped  all  hands.  "Kept  the  ship 
before  the  Wind,"  read  the  log,  "to  secure  the  Fore  Mast  & 
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Bowsprit."  How  they  were  secured  redowns  to  the  credit  of 
Lieutenant  Barron. 

"In  this  critical  situation,"  runs  the  account,  "Lieutenant 
Barron  suggested  to  Commodore  Barry  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  the  rigging  and  thereby  saving  the  masts ;  offering  him- 
self to  undertake  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  difficulty  of 
which  was  increased  by  the  ships  being  before  the  wind,  and 
rolling  unceasingly.  Commodore  Barry  consented  to  have  the 
hazardous  experiment  tried,  when  Lieutenant  Barron  got  the 
purchases  on  the  shrouds,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  rigging 
taut,  and  the  lanyards  secured  without  accident." 

By  midnight,  the  gale  had  moderated,  and  Barry  wore  his 
crippled  ship  into  the  northward.  The  United  States  limped  for 
home.  Several  days  later,  another  gale  struck  her,  splitting  the 
main  topsail.  A  new  one  was  set  amid  lightning  flashes  and 
thunder  rolls.  Not  until  late  afternoon  of  October  30  did  they 
come  to  anchor  in  Delaware  bay  off  Brandywine  shoal.  Snow 
filled  the  air.  A  stiff  wind  was  blowing.  Toward  midnight,  they 
got  underway,  and,  within  a  half  hour,  were  driven  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  shoal.  It  took  an  hour  to  get  her  off,  luckily 
without  damage.  At  dawn,  they  dropped  anchor  off  Reedy 
Island  to  await  better  weather.  On  November  4,  they  reached 
New  Castle. 

Barry  sent  off  an  express  to  notify  Stoddert  of  his  misfor- 
tune, and  the  need  for  extensive  repairs.  Then  he  set  out  him- 
self, determined  to  locate  Joshua  Humphreys  and  bring  him  to 
the  frigate.  Lieutenant  Ross  was  instructed  to  get  her  up  to 
Chester.  On  November  7,  Ross  got  the  bowsprit  out,  leaving  the 
pinnace  and  cutter  to  tow  it  up.  Two  days  later,  the  United 
States  moored  off  Chester. 

The  Commodore  and  Humphreys  came  on  board  at  seven 
o'clock  that  evening.  A  half  hour  later,  from  the  frigate's  deck, 
they  noted  great  excitement  ashore.  George  Washington  had 
arrived,  enroute  to  Philadelphia  for  consultation  with  John 
Adams  upon  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  army  he  had 
been  called  from  retirement  to  command.  Washington  slept  that 
night  in  Chester.  When  he  set  off,  on  November  10,  it  was  to 
the  roar  of  a  fifteen  gun  salute  from  the  United  States.  John 
Barry  was  paying  his  respects  to  his  beloved  Commander-in- 
Chief. 


XXIX. 

FLEET  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  WEST  INDIES 


"I  AM  sorry  that  Captain  Barry  has  not  fully  answered  your 
expectations,"  John  Adams  wrote  Secretary  Stoddert,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1798,  "but  I  hope  you  will  soon  send  him  out  again. 
The  hurricanes  are  now  passed,  and  there  is  no  longer  danger 
from  them.  We  must  sweep  the  West  India  seas." 

Such  an  objective  was  already  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
ambition.  That  was  why  all  vessels  sent  cruising  off  the  Ameri- 
can coast  had  been  ordered  into  port  by  mid-November.  Prior  to 
leave  of  absence — to  move  his  family  from  Georgetown — Stod- 
dert  had  completed  arrangements  "to  have  as  much  Force  as 
possible  in  readiness  in  the  month  of  December  to  proceed  to 
the  West  Indies."  He  felt  certain  the  three  frigates,  six  or  seven 
of  the  twenty  to  twenty-four  gun  ships,  and  some  vessels  of 
smaller  size  could  be  employed  there  to  advantage  during  the 
winter  months,  "when  there  will  be  little  danger  of  enemy  ves- 
sels on  our  Coasts." 

Through  summer  and  fall  the  navy  had  expanded.  One  addi- 
tional ship  had  been  purchased,  the  George  Washington,  con- 
verted to  war  purposes  and  mounted  with  thirty-two  guns.  Pa- 
triotic citizens  in  many  seaports  had  embarked  enthusiastically 
upon  building  vessels-of-war,  and  presenting  them  to  govern- 
ment at  six  percent,  annual  interest  charge,  but  no  repayment 
of  principal.  Three  ships — the  Portsmouth  and  Adams,  of 
twenty-four  guns  each,  and  the  Merrimack,  of  twenty-two  guns 
— and  two  brigs — the  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  each  of  eighteen 
guns — had  already  been  launched  and  commissioned.  Still  un- 
der construction  were  two  frigates,  two  more  ships  and  two 
more  brigs.  Likewise,  work  had  been  resumed  by  government 
upon  the  remaining  three  frigates  authorized  during  Washing- 
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ton's  administration.  Then,  there  were  a  half-dozen  revenue 
cutters,  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  other  small  craft. 

When  Stoddert  began  his  leave  of  absence,  on  October  17, 
he  informed  Secretary  of  State  Pickering,  officiating  in  his  ab- 
sence, that  eleven  vessels-of-war,  including  the  three  frigates, 
were  in  service,  four  more  would  be  ready  by  January,  and 
three  more  in  February,  while  a  total  of  nine  were  building. 

To  Pickering  came  Barry's  report  of  his  return  with  the 
storm-damaged  United  States,  together  with  long  indents  for 
supplies.  By  that  time,  Humphreys  and  the  Commodore  were 
already  on  the  frigate.  The  matter  of  supplies  was  entrusted 
to  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department,  who  informed  Barry  that, 
as  the  United  States  had  been  expected  at  Newport,  "no  Steps 
were  taken  here  to  procure  the  Articles  included  in  your  sev- 
eral Indents."  The  clerk  seemed  aggrieved  a  storm  should  dis- 
arrange plans,  but  would  urge  Tench  Francis  to  provide  needed 
items. 

With  the  yellow  fever  vanquished  by  cold  weather,  govern- 
ment offices  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  November  14.  Two 
days  later,  Stoddert  arrived  to  resume  Adams's  project  "to 
sweep  the  West  India  seas."  To  assist  him,  before  the  month 
ended,  he  had  five  of  his  principal  captains  on  hand — Barry, 
Truxtun,  Dale,  Decatur  and  Thomas  Tingey.  He  assigned 
them  a  room  in  the  navy  office,  with  "pen  Ink  &  paper"  pro- 
vided, and  requested,  first,  a  report  upon  how  defective  regula- 
tions "for  the  Government  of  the  Navy"  could  be  improved. 
After  that  came  the  winter's  campaign.  The  plan  evolved  was 
a  comprehensive  one,  contemplating  control  of  navigable  waters 
around  and  between  the  islands  in  the  long  arc  of  the  West 
Indies,  from  the  tip  of  North  America — the  Florida  keys — to 
the  South  American  mainland. 

Decatur,  in  the  Delaware,  supported  by  a  sixteen  gun  brig, 
was  to  be  stationed  off  Havana,  to  protect  the  trade. 

Tingey,  in  the  Ganges  (Dale  again  was  going  to  China  in  a 
merchantman)  was  assigned  to  guard  the  windward  passage  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  and  would  be  reinforced  by  "two 
or  three  Vessels  of  inferior  force." 

The  bulk  of  the  navy  would  go  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  arc 
— the  Lesser  Antilles — from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago.  Guada- 
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loupe,  in  the  center  of  this  long  chain  of  islands,  was  the  major 
French  base  for  war-vessels  of  the  Republic  and  for  privateers. 
To  stifle  French  aggressions,  two  squadrons  were  created. 

From  Porto  Rico  to  St.  Christopher  was  assigned  to  Trux- 
tun,  with  injunctions  to  pay  attention  to  every  island  to  lee- 
ward of  his  base  at  St.  Christopher.  In  addition  to  the  Con- 
stellation, he  would  have,  eventually,  a  ship  and  two  brigs. 

From  St.  Christopher  southward  to  the  South  American 
mainland,  and  embracing  Guadaloupe,  would  be  Barry  with 
the  strongest  force — the  United  States,  Constitution,  George 
Washington,  Merrimack,  and,  in  time,  four  or  five  other  ves- 
sels. His  base  was  to  be  Prince  Rupert  bay  in  the  British  island 
of  Dominica.  In  an  emergency,  the  Commodore  would  command 
the  entire  fleet  from  Cuba  eastward,  but,  otherwise,  each  squad- 
ron should  be  independent  in  its  operations. 

Stoddert  and  his  plans  board  believed  these  arrangements 
would  give  perfect  security  to  American  commerce  in  those 
waters,  and  teach  "the  Inhabitants  of  the  hostile  Islands"  to 
fear  "the  power  of  the  United  States."  In  their  deliberations, 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Barry,  Truxtun,  nor  the 
others  anticipated  what  would  prove  a  serious  problem — the 
clamorous  demands  of  merchants  for  naval  convoys  for  their 
cargoes.  Its  solution,  as  we  will  find,  seriously  retarded  those 
sweeping  operations  John  Adams  desired. 


Repairs  to  the  United  States  had  moved  with  celerity.  The 
frigate  had  been  moored  to  a  Chester  wharf,  and  an  accommo- 
dation ladder  built  to  facilitate  workmen  passing  from  shore  to 
ship.  Barry  went  back  and  forth  between  Chester,  Philadelphia 
and  Strawberry  Hill,  but  Stoddert  kept  him  chiefly  occupied  at 
the  navy  office,  so  re-outfitting  was  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant  Ross.  Only  in  the  matter  of  supplies  was  there  de- 
lay. Purser  Wadsworth  found  it  impossible  to  get  his  indents 
filled  by  Francis.  He  appealed  to  Barry,  and  even  complained 
to  Stoddert.  The  latter  rapped  him  over  the  knuckles — "you 
ought  to  have  known  how  to  get  this  without  application  to  me" 
— but,  nevertheless,  gave  Francis  a  dressing-down. 

"It  will  be  disgraceful  to  Phil!1  if  this  Ship  cannot  be  sup- 
plied from  hence  with  bread,"  he  informed  the  purveyor,  on 
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December  4  ...  "Cap*  Barry  says  his  Purser  tells  him  you  have 
made  no  agreement  for  Bread  with  the  Bakers.55 

Two  days  later,  after  Navy  Department  clerks  and  messen- 
gers had  failed  to  find  Francis  in  the  city,  the  Secretary  was 
wrathful : 

"The  Ships  are  still  without  the  Supplies  you  have  been  So 
urgently  pressed  to  procure  for  them.  You  say  you  have  pro- 
cured them — they  are  not  in  the  Navy  Store,  and  no  human 
being  besides  yourself  can  find  out  where  they  are.  This  is  not 
a  season  to  keep  Ships  in  Port — If  ours  are  caught  in  the  Ise 
the  fault  will  be  with  you." 

Thus,  fearful  of  the  "Ise35  in  the  river,  Stoddert  asked  Barry : 
"Would  it  not  be  proper  to  move  the  Frigate  down  to  reedy 
island  as  quick  as  possible?55  The  Commodore  assured  him  it 
would,  as  repairs  were  completed,  and  he  hoped  to  depart  within 
the  week.  Barry  received  his  sailing  instructions  on  December 
7.  On  his  way  southward,  an  express  delivered  him  a  letter  from 
Ross,  written  that  same  morning  from  off  Chester : 

"This  day  we  have  compleated  the  staying  and  setting  up  of 
the  rigging  already  for  sea,  tomorrow  morn,  if  the  weather  will 
permit  we  will  proceed  to  Bombay  Hook  for  fear  the  ice  will 
close  in.55 

Barry  boarded  the  United  States  that  night  and  took  com- 
mand. They  dropped  down  to  Marcus  Hook,  on  December  8, 
and  to  New  Castle  next  day.  Long  overdue  supplies  reached 
them  there.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  12,  they  weighed, 
and,  within  an  hour,  were  aground  on  the  eastern  ridge  below 
New  Castle.  The  frigate  was  warped  off  without  damage  after 
midnight.  She  reached  Bombay  Hook,  on  December  14,  where  a 
pilot  boat  overtook  her  with  a  note  from  Stoddert : 

"Victor  Hughes  is  fitting  out  Frigates  at  Guadaloupe.  I 
hope  this  is  true,  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
them  into  our  Ports.  I  hope  you  have  got  down  safe,  &  that  all 
your  material  stores  will  be  on  board.55 

When,  on  December  18,  the  United  States  went  out  between 
the  capes,  "material  stores55  were  on  board,  but  not  her  purser. 
Wadsworth,  in  final  efforts  to  speed  up  Francis,  had  "missed 
the  boat."  So,  too,  had  Surgeon  Gillasspy.  The  latter  had  been 
on  leave  in  New  York.  He  reached  Philadelphia  to  learn  the 
frigate  had  sailed,  and  dispatched  a  note  of  regret  to  Barry, 
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as  "you  may  possibly  be  in  the  bay,  and  chance  may  direct  it.'5 
He  was  sure  "you  have  as  good  medical  assistance  as  any  of  the 
Ships."  So  ended  the  gallant  Gillasspy's  services  in  the  United 
States.  To  fill  his  shoes  was  Dr.  Rush's  one-time  apprentice. 
Surgeon's  mate  John  Bullus. 

There  were  other  personnel  changes.  John  Darnley  had  re- 
placed William  McRea  as  lieutenant  of  marines,  and  three  new 
midshipmen  could  be  gathered  into  the  ship's  schoolroom  for 
education  in  the  arts  of  seamanship  and  navigation — States 
Rutledge,  Joseph  B.  Hennesey,  and  Charles  Ludlow.  The  latter 
would  rise  in  time  to  become  a  commander  in  the  navy.  Of 
greater  importance  to  Barry  was  the  fact  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  approved  his  recommendation  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer, and  had  increased  the  personnel  of  the  frigate  to  400.  Her 
complement  was  divided:  fifty  commissioned  and  warrant  offi- 
cers, 120  able  seamen,  150  ordinary  seamen,  thirty  boys,  and 
fifty  marines.  Every  man- jack  of  them  was  in  perfect  health 
when  the  frigate  put  to  sea. 


The  sailing  instructions  Stoddert  had  given  Barry  reviewed 
the  proposed  disposition  of  the  American  force  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  revealed  that  a  tremendous  area  had  been  prescribed 
for  the  squadron.  The  Commodore  had  assumed  he  should  en- 
gage "in  active  operations  for  the  protection  of  our  Commerce, 
and  for  the  Capture  or  destruction  of  French  armed  Vessels 
from  S*  Christophers  as  far  as  Barbadoes  and  Tobago."  It 
came  as  a  shock  to  learn  his  numerically  small  force  was  also 
expected  "to  pay  considerable  attention  to  Cayenne  and  Cur- 
ricoa,  and  even  to  the  passage  from  the  United  States  to  La- 
guayra  on  the  Spanish  Main."  From  LaGuaira  to  Cayenne  is 
a  stretch  of  South  American  coast  about  1200  miles  long.  Of 
course,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  understood  that  "your  Ef- 
forts must  be  directed  to  relieve  our  Commerce,  from  the  pic- 
caroons,  and  pirates,  continually  issuing  from  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe."  These  efforts  were  to  be  maintained  actively  "un- 
til the  month  of  April,  and  perhaps  May." 

The  instructions  urged  the  exchange  of  prisoners — no  bar- 
gain being  too  bad  which  would  relieve  American  seamen  from 
captivity;  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  "with  all  other 
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Nations"  but  the  French;  and  strict  injunctions  to  encourage 
"A  Spirit  of  Enterprise  and  Adventure"  in  the  officers  of  the 
squadron.  The  old  warning  was  repeated — "You  are  not  al- 
lowed by  our  Laws,  to  recapture  an  American  Vessel,  taken  by 
the  Vessels  of  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  except  those  of  the 
French."  National  honor  was  still  nebulous ! 

So  sailed  the  United  States,  south  by  east  over  the  trade 
route  to  Barbadoes,  giving  another  matchless  performance  of 
speed  to  make  her  the  joy  of  Commodore  and  crew.  Four 
Yankee  merchantmen  were  spoken  enroute,  and  once,  in  a  gale, 
the  frigate  pitched  in  heavy  seas,  which  "washed  away  part  of 
the  head  grating."  Some  ten  leagues  northeast  of  Dominica,  on 
the  morning  of  December  29,  a  ship  was  observed  astern,  pur- 
suing them.  Barry  ordered  the  frigate  cleared  for  action,  where- 
upon the  pursuer  "hauled  up  on  a  wind  to  the  N!W?"  The 
United  States  wore  and  stood  after  her.  When  within  gunshot, 
the  stranger  showed  American  colors,  and  hoisted  a  recognition 
signal.  The  frigate  replied  in  kind,  and  fired  a  gun  to  leeward. 
So  did  the  quarry,  and  "At  %  11  the  chace  hove  to  seeing  we 
overhauled  her  so  fast."  At  noon  Barry  hailed,  and  the  reply 
coming  back  across  the  sunlit  sea  was : 

"This  is  the  United  States  ship-of-war  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Fletcher  commanding.  And  happy  am  I  to  meet  you 
again,  Commodore  Barry." 

The  second  of  Barry's  squadron,  coming  from  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  had  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  flagship! 
Her  captain  was  the  same  Patrick  Fletcher,  who  had  served  as 
second  lieutenant  on  the  Alliance  until  the  mutiny  of  officers  at 
L'Orient  in  the  fall  of  1782.  But  that  was  sixteen  years  ago. 
The  Commodore  let  bygones  be  bygones  as  he  answered  the 
cheery  greeting  with  a  request  to  proceed  with  him  to  Domin- 
ica. Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  United  States  ran  down  the 
leeward  side  of  that  island,  and  veered  into  Prince  Rupert  bay. 
As  she  came  to  anchor,  flying  the  Commodore's  broad  blue  pen- 
nant, her  24-pounders  began  to  speak — a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns.  The  British  fort  made  answer,  gun  for  gun.  Outdistanced 
even  in  that  short  run,  the  George  Washington  entered  the  har- 
bor several  hours  later. 

Operations  began  next  day.  Barry  sent  his  consort  upon  a 
northward  patrol  toward  Guadaloupe,  and  sailed  the  United 
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States  southward  for  Martinico,  a  former  French  island  in 
British  possession  since  1793.  The  Commodore  lay  off  St. 
Pierre,  Martinico,  on  January  3,  1799,  while  letters  were  sent 
ashore  for  various  merchants  and  for  John  Gay,  the  American 
agent.  Proceeding  down  the  western  coast,  the  frigate  entered 
the  harbor  of  Fort  Royal.  Vice  Admiral  Thomas  Harvey,  in  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  ninety-eight  gun  ship-of-the-line  Prince 
of  Wales,  lay  at  anchor  there.  Says  Lieutenant  Mullowny's  log: 
"Saluted  Admiral  Harvey  13  guns,  which  was  answered,  same 
N9  Came  to  anchor,  saluted  the  Fort  at  Fort  Royal,  which  was 
also  answered  with  the  same  N?" 

That  night,  Barry  and  his  officers  dined  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  They  discussed  the  proposed  American  operations,  with 
the  admiral  a  little  skeptical  as  to  intent  in  view  of  no  actual 
declaration  of  war.  They  agreed  over  their  cups,  however,  that 
neither  British  nor  American  squadrons  should  claim  shares  "on 
pretence  of  being  in  Sight  when  a  Capture  was  made  by  one  or 
the  other." 

The  United  States  started  back  for  Prince  Rupert  bay  at 
dawn,  arriving  January  6.  The  George  Washington,  too,  had 
returned,  empty-handed.  That  afternoon  two  more  American 
vessels-of-war  came  in,  the  Montezuma,  Captain  Alexander 
Murray,  and  the  brig  Norfolk,  Captain  Thomas  Williams. 
Neither  was  part  of  Barry's  fleet.  Both  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies  since  the  previous  fall.  Williams  had  orders  to  join 
Truxtun  at  St.  Christopher,  while  Murray  was  acting  under  or- 
ders from  Stoddert  as  an  independent  command.  Injuries  to  the 
Norfolk's  masts  had  brought  them  to  Dominica,  where  Murray 
was  delighted  to  meet  "my  old  Friend  Commodore  Barry." 

Barry  and  Fletcher  were  off,  at  dawn  on  January  8.  They 
kept  together  for  a  day,  when  the  George  Washmgton  stood 
eastward,  and  the  United  States  made  a  circle  of  Guadaloupe. 
In  coming  south  along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  on  January 
12,  she  ventured  close  in.  A  battery  from  the  town  of  Deshaies 
opened  fire,  and  another  battery  farther  south  joined  in.  Nine 
shots  were  fired  at  the  frigate,  two  passing  overhead,  the  others 
falling  short.  Barry  saved  his  fire,  and  continued  along  the 
shore,  returning  to  Prince  Rupert  bay  on  January  13. 

The  Montezuma  and  Norfolk  were  about  ready  to  sail,  and 
Murray  had  agreed  to  convoy  some  twenty  odd  merchantmen 
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northward  beyond  the  danger  of  capture.  When  the  merchant 
fleet  and  its  escorts  cleared  the  harbor,  on  January  15,  the 
Commodore  accompanied  them  for  a  short  distance,  and  stood 
off  to  windward  of  Guadaloupe.  By  departing  at  that  moment, 
he  missed  opportunity  to  meet  Truxtun,  in  the  Constellation, 
who  intercepted  the  fleet  an  hour  or  two  later.  Returning  after 
a  profitless  three  days,  Barry  met  Fletcher  to  the  southward  of 
Dominica  on  January  18.  They  proceeded  in  company,  and  ob- 
served a  large  ship  southwest  of  Prince  Rupert  bay.  An  ex- 
change of  signals  identified  the  Constitution.  The  third  of 
Barry's  squadron  had  arrived,  having  left  Boston  on  December 
29. 

Samuel  Nicholson  came  on  board — the  same  noisy,  bluster- 
ing Sam  of  Revolutionary  days.  His  visit  was  lengthy  and  vol- 
uble. When  he  departed,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  January 
19.  The  three  vessels  stood  past  Prince  Rupert  bay,  and 
through  the  northern  channel  to  windward,  sweeping  toward 
the  little  island  of  Marie  Galante,  southeast  of  Guadaloupe. 
Here  the  Constitution  carried  away  her  main  topgallant  yard. 
For  several  days  the  trio  patrolled  the  waters  east  of  Guada- 
loupe, until,  having  lost  more  spars  and  sprung  his  foremast, 
Nicholson  was  forced  to  signal  Barry  that  he  "could  not  carry 
Sail."  The  United  States  hove  to  until  the  Constitution  came 
up. 

"Stand  on  till  you  weather  Deseada  island,"  Barry  called. 
"Then  shorten  sail  till  daylight,  and  follow  me  into  port." 

The  George  Washington  was  dispatched  to  swing  around 
Guadaloupe,  while  the  Commodore  escorted  the  crippled  Con- 
stitution to  Prince  Rupert  bay,  arriving  January  24.  Immedi- 
ately Nicholson  came  on  board  with  a  formal  note.  As  his  ship 
was  much  disabled  in  her  masts  and  spars,  would  Barry  please 
"order  a  Survey  of  Carpenters  &  such  other  Officers  as  you  shall 
think  proper."  Trust  Sam  Nicholson  to  make  a  ceremony  out 
of  a  simple  request.  Barry  told  him  to  survey  his  own  masts  and 
spars  and  make  prompt  repairs. 

A  letter  from  Truxtun,  awaiting  the  Commodore  at  Domin- 
ica, proposed  an  extensive  convoy  system  for  merchantmen,  and 
virtually  committed  Barry  to  it.  The  commander  on  the  St. 
Christopher  station  wrote  he  had  "assured  the  Consignees  of 
Vessels,  and  many  Masters,  that  as  you  have  a  Squadron  to 
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Windward,  I  was  certain  on  a  proper  Application  being  made 
to  you,  that  you  would  order  them  a  Convoy  for  all  Vessels 
bound  to  the  United  States  from  Barbadoes,  Saint  Vincent, 
Grenado,  Martinica,  and  other  islands."  With  the  limited  force 
at  his  disposal,  the  Commodore  could  not  possibly  provide  con- 
voys, patrol  the  waters  around  Guadaloupe  in  force,  and  de- 
tach vessels  to  look  into  the  ports  on  the  South  American  coast. 
This  latter  part  of  his  orders  had  to  suffer,  even  with  the  arrival 
of  another  unit  of  his  squadron,  the  ship  Merrimack,  of  twenty- 
two  guns,  Captain  Moses  Brown,  from  Boston.  She  came  into 
Prince  Rupert  bay  with  the  George  Washington,  on  January 
27. 

Leaving  his  consorts  at  anchor — the  Constitution  making 
repairs,  the  George  Washington  and  Merrimack  taking  in  sup- 
plies and  ballast — Barry  sailed  out  on  January  29,  heading 
south  for  Martinico.  Off  St.  Pierre,  he  hove  to  and  sent  in  noti- 
fication that  a  convoy  for  America  would  be  provided  in  about 
ten  days.  Contrary  winds  retarded  his  return.  Boats  from  the 
Constitution  had  to  join  those  from  the  frigate  to  tow  her  into 
Prince  Rupert  bay  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  in  January. 

The  squadron  was  ready  to  sail,  and  the  Commodore  detailed 
his  plan  of  operations.  They  were  to  clear  the  port  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  with  seven  merchantmen.  North  of  Dominica,  the 
United  States  would  veer  eastward  and  proceed  to  Barbadoes, 
returning  via  Martinico.  After  passing  Guadaloupe,  the  others 
were  to  separate ;  the  George  Washington  to  continue  north  be- 
yond the  islands  as  convoy  to  the  merchant  ships ;  the  Constitu- 
tion to  cruise  to  windward  of  Guadaloupe,  and  the  MernmacTc 
to  leeward.  By  February  10,  the  latter  vessel  should  be  off  St. 
Pierre  to  escort  merchantmen  from  Martinico  to  Dominica. 
Inasmuch  as  Barry's  visit  to  Barbadoes  was  also  to  collect  mer- 
chantmen, it  can  be  seen  that  convoy  duty  was  already  respon- 
sible for  disrupting  any  broad  cruising.  He  was  making  the 
best  possible  distribution  of  the  few  ships  under  his  command. 

They  sailed  per  schedule,  on  February  1.  As  usual,  the  fleet 
United  States  drew  ahead  of  her  consorts.  Even  her  sister  forty- 
four  gun  frigate  could  not  keep  up  with  her.  "Our  ship  outsails 
every  vessel  we  meet,"  one  of  Barry's  officers  recorded  proudly. 
"In  six  hours  we  run  the  Constitution  hull  under."  When  they 
parted,  Guadaloupe  lay  dead  ahead.  Due  east  wore  the  frigate, 
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passing  into  the  open  sea.  Darkness  had  fallen  'ere  the  Commo- 
dore veered  south  by  east  to  windward  of  Dominica.  Through 
the  night,  the  next  day  and  the  following  night,  the  United 
States  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Barbadoes.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, February  3,  to  windward  of  Martinico,  a  sail  was  sighted. 
For  five  hours  they  pursued,  and,  by  mid-afternoon,  were  al- 
most in  gunshot  of  the  quarry,  an  armed  schooner. 

"To  the  astonishment  of  all  hands,"  said  young  Decatur, 
"she  attempted  by  short  stretches  to  get  to  windward  of  us  di- 
rectly under  our  battery." 

It  was  foolhardy  to  present  so  fair  a  target  to  Yankee  gun- 
ners. Three  24-pound  shot  in  succession  shrieked  at  her.  The 
third  went  clear  through  the  little  vessel  at  the  water-line.  Down 
came  the  schooner's  sails,  and  up  rose  "a  most  lamentable  howl." 
Decatur  was  amused :  "Though  tis  said  they  have  abolished  all 
religion,  they  have  not  forgot  the  old  way  of  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  omnipotent  with  gestures,  professions  and  pro- 
testations." 

This  same  midshipman  was  in  the  first  boat  to  near  the 
stricken  victim.  Observing  her  sinking  condition,  he  called  to 
the  Frenchmen  to  run  her  alongside  the  frigate.  The  naked 
crew — they  had  stripped  for  the  inevitable  swim — obeyed.  The 
schooner  swung  nearer,  but  foundered  within  a  cable  length  of 
the  United  States.  Her  floundering  hands  were  picked  up  by 
the  boats.  The  whole  lot  of  them,  fifty-eight  in  number,  were 
rescued  and  herded  up  the  gangway  ladder,  where  the  Com- 
modore learned  he  had  destroyed  L 'Amour  de  la  Patrie,  Cap- 
tain Pierre  Solimniac,  a  six  gun  privateer. 

Off  Barbadoes,  three  days  later,  Barry  sent  word  into 
Bridgetown,  that,  if  merchantmen  were  ready  by  February  12, 
he  would  convoy  them  northward.  He  circled  the  island  several 
times  before  running  into  Carlisle  bay,  and  exchanging  salutes 
with  the  fort.  That  night,  he  dined  with  the  governor.  Mul- 
lowny  noted  with  pride,  that  at  the  Commodore's  "entrance  of 
the  Governors  house  he  was  saluted  with  13  Guns."  Odd,  indeed, 
it  must  have  seemed  to  John  Barry  to  have  so  much  good  British 
powder  expended  in  honoring  him,  he  who  once  had  sailed  in 
and  out  of  Bridgetown  unnoted. 

The  merchant  fleet — fourteen  American  and  three  English 
sail — followed  him  out  of  Carlisle  bay  on  February  12.  He  led 
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them  by  way  of  Martinico,  and  lay  off  St.  Pierre  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  collecting  vessels  that  had  missed  the  MerrimacWs 
earlier  convoy.  The  United  States  came  into  Prince  Rupert  bay, 
on  February  15,  to  find  Murray,  in  the  Montezuma,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Brown,  in  the  revenue  cutter  Diligence,  at  anchor 
there.  The  latter,  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  was  under 
orders  to  join  Barry's  squadron. 

A  message  was  awaiting  the  Commodore  from  Surinam,  down 
on  the  Spanish  Main.  It  reported  a  number  of  Yankee  mer- 
chantmen blocked  up  by  French  privateers.  As  he  had  no  avail- 
able vessel  to  send  to  convoy  them  northward,  he  wrote  a  brief 
note  to  Truxtun,  asking  for  one  of  the  latter's  brigs.  Barry  had 
hoped  to  send  the  Merrimack  on  this  assignment,  but  was  told 
that  ship's  convoy  from  Martinico  had  been  so  far  to  leeward 
of  Dominica  that  Captain  Moses  Brown  had  sent  in  word  he 
would  continue  with  it  to  St.  Christopher.  Murray,  who  seemed 
to  turn  up  at  most  opportune  times,  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Barbadoes  convoy.  So,  the  order  to  Truxtun  was  entrusted 
to  Captain  John  Brown,  of  the  Diligence,  who  sailed  at  once. 

To  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  now  that  he  had 
L9  Amour  de  la  Patrie's  crew  in  the  hold,  became  the  Commo- 
dore's next  purpose.  He  set  forth  on  February  16,  and  the 
Montezuma  and  her  merchantmen  sailed  with  him.  Murray 
parted  with  the  United  States  off  Basse  Terre  road.  Barry 
drafted  a  letter  to  General  Desfourneaux,  who  had  succeeded 
Victor  Hughes  as  general  French  agent.  Lieutenant  Mullowny 
was  directed  to  take  it  ashore  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  lieu- 
tenant's boat  had  proceeded  some  distance,  when  a  recall  signal 
was  hoisted. 

"The  moment  I  obeyed  the  signal,"  Mullowny  reported,  "they 
the  French  fired  from  the  shore  2  shots  which  fell  about  100 
yards  short  of  the  boat." 

So  ended  the  first  effort  at  exchange.  Thereafter  Barry 
swung  in  a  long  circle  around  Guadaloupe,  met  the  Constitution 
off  Marie  Galante,  on  February  20,  and  accompanied  the  lat- 
ter into  Prince  Rupert  bay  the  following  morning.  Riding  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  were  two  reinforcements  for  his  fleet;  the 
Portsmouth,  of  twenty-four  guns,  Captain  Daniel  McNeill,  and 
the  revenue  cutter  Scammel,  Captain  John  Adams.  Both  had 
sailed  from  New  Hampshire  in  January. 
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Oil  the  Portsmouth  had  come  passenger  Purser  Wadsworth. 
Also,  there  was  a  dispatch  from  Stoddert — a  ringing  declara- 
tion that  no  American  warship  should  permit  any  vessel  of  any 
foreign  power  to  detain  or  search  it,  or  take  men  from  it  "so 
long  as  you  are  in  a  capacity  to  repel  such  outrage  on  the  honor 
of  the  American  Flag."  National  honor  was  awakening  at  last! 
In  harbor  also  was  the  Diligence,  back  from  St.  Christopher 
with  glorious  news — Truxtun,  in  the  Constellation,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  had  taken  the  forty  gun  French  frigate  LInsurgente! 

While  Truxtun,  by  the  Diligence,  had  promised  to  send  a 
brig,  Barry  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  the  Portsmouth  and 
Scammel  for  Surinam.  Then,  on  February  22,  he  essayed  an- 
other effort  to  exchange  prisoners.  This  time  no  unfriendly 
guns  greeted  Mullowny  when  that  lieutenant  went  ashore  at 
Basse  Terre.  He  returned  with  General  Desf  ourneaux's  secre- 
tary, M.  Deschamps,  who,  amid  many  protests  that  there  was 
no  war,  agreed  to  accept  the  fifty-eight  Frenchmen  from 
L* Amour  de  la  Patrie,  and  liberate  an  equal  number  of  Amer- 
icans. From  Basse  Terre,  the  Commodore  continued  north,  to 
leeward  of  Guadaloupe,  and  met  the  brig  Richmond,  Captain 
Samuel  Barron,  dispatched  to  him  by  Truxtun.  As  he  now  had 
no  need  for  this  vessel,  he  ordered  her  to  return  to  St.  Christo- 
pher. The  meeting  gave  James  Barron  opportunity  for  a  re- 
union with  his  elder  brother. 

Parting  from  the  Richmond,  Barry  stood  eastward.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26,  eastward  of  Marie  Galante,  he  espied  two  suspicious 
sail.  Within  an  hour,  he  overtook  one,  the  4<30  ton  ship  Cicero, 
from  Liverpool,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  French  priva- 
teer Democrat,  of  twelve  guns  and  100  men.  Midshipman  Cald- 
well  and  a  prize  crew  were  thrown  on  board,  and  the  United 
States  set  off  after  the  fleeing  privateer.  Night  came  on  with 
the  shores  of  Marie  Galante  looming  too  close  for  comfort,  and 
pursuit  was  abandoned.  When  they  returned  to  the  Cicero, 
Caldwell  had  a  gruesome  tale.  The  Britisher  had  put  up  a  stiff 
battle,  and  the  scene  which  had  confronted  the  young  midship- 
man was  one  to  "make  your  heart  shudder." 

"Never  were  men  more  inhumanly  mangled,"  he  said,  "and 
much  of  it  done  after  they  had  given  up.  The  French  had  been 
in  possession  of  her  about  36  hours,  during  which  time  not  one 
of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  been  wounded,  had  been  dressed,  nor 
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a  single  bucket  of  water  thrown  on  the  deck.  They  were  in  a 
perfect  gore  of  blood,  insomuch,  that  when  the  ship  would  roll 
with  the  heave  of  the  sea,  the  blood  in  the  cabin  run  from  side 
to  side  in  a  perfect  current." 

Thirty-three  French  hands — the  prize  crew  from  the  Demo- 
crat— were  thrust  into  the  frigate's  hold,  while  the  English- 
men, including  a  little  boy  whose  arm  had  been  severed  by  a 
French  cutlass,  were  carried  to  the  frigate's  sick  bay  and  given 
medical  attention.  Southward  sailed  the  United  States  with  the 
Cicero  to  St.  Pierre,  where  John  Gay  libeled  against  the  Brit- 
ish vessel  in  admiralty  court,  and  Caldwell  was  left  to  look  after 
the  crew's  interest  in  the  prize. 

On  March  3,  the  frigate  returned  to  Dominica.  There,  much 
to  Barry's  disgust,  he  found  the  Scammel,  her  bowsprit  sprung, 
and  minus  twenty  of  her  crew.  Enroute  to  Surinam,  she  had 
been  disabled  in  a  storm.  Captain  McNeill,  of  the  Portsmouth, 
deliberately  had  taken  off  the  twenty  hands,  leaving  a  skeleton 
crew  to  get  her  to  port.  f 

"Such  unwarrantable  conduct  merits  notice,"  Barry  re- 
ported later,  "and  I  think  ought  not  to  pass  with  impunity  .  .  . 
if  I  had  it  in  my  power  he  should  never  treat  another  public 
Vessel  in  that  manner." 

Aside  from  the  damaged  Scammel,  Barry's  force  in  Prince 
Rupert  bay  consisted  of  the  Diligence.  The  Constitution  had 
gone  to  Antigua  with  a  passenger,  a  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  arrived  in  the  Portsmouth  bearing  a  letter 
from  Stoddert  requesting  Barry  to  render  "any  services  con- 
veniently in  your  power"  in  aiding  the  said  Ellery  to  reach 
Antigua,  where  he  had  "important  business  to  transact."  The 
George  Washington  had  not  returned  from  shepherding  the 
February  13  merchant  fleet  northward ;  nor  was  the  Merrimack 
back  from  her  convoy  duty.  The  Commodore  "sent  the  Scam- 
mel, when  repaired,  to  St.  Pierre  to  escort  back  any  merchant- 
men which  might  be  ready,  and  dispatched  the  Diligence  on  a 
scout  to  windward  of  Dominica. 

That  left  the  United  States  to  watch  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe.  On  that  mission,  Barry  proceeded  to  sea  on  March  7.  He 
hove  to  off  Basse  Terre,  and  Mullowny  went  ashore  to  effect 
exchange  of  the  Frenchmen  taken  out  of  the  Cicero.  To  wind- 
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ward  of  the  island,  on  March  13,  he  met  Nicholson  returning 
from  Antigua,  and  the  sister  frigates  sailed  in  company.  That 
afternoon,  they  encountered  two  new  vessels  for  Barry's  squad- 
ron— the  ship  Herald,  of  twenty  guns,  Lieutenant  Charles  C. 
Russell,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Pickering,  Lieutenant  Edward 
Preble.  They  had  sailed  from  Boston,  on  February  12,  and 
brought  with  them  the  storeship  Polly.  The  Commodore  wel- 
comed the  Polly,  as  "she  came  very  opportunely  for  I  had  but 
three  days  Beef  and  Pork  on  board.55 

What  pleased  him  more,  when  the  squadron  sailed  into  Prince 
Rupert  bay,  on  March  14,  was  to  find  the  MerrimacTc  and 
Scammel  at  anchor,  the  latter  with  a  number  of  merchantmen 
from  Martinico.  That  same  day,  the  George  Washington  ar- 
rived ;  also,  the  revenue  cutter  Eagle,  Captain  Hugh  G.  Camp- 
bell, from  Savannah.  For  the  first  time  since  putting  into  Prince 
Rupert  bay  in  December,  Barry  had  a  worthwhile  squadron  to 
command.  It  consisted  of  two  frigates  (United  States  and  Con- 
stitution) ,  three  ships  (George  Washington,  MerrimacJc  and 
Herald) ,  and  four  revenue  cutters  (Pickermg,  Scammel,  Dili- 
gence and  Eagle) . 


John  Barry  sat  in  the  great  cabin  of  the  United  States,  on 
March  16,  acknowledging  dispatches  of  January  16  and  Feb- 
ruary 2  from  Secretary  Stoddert.  Through  the  stern  windows, 
he  could  see  the  other  vessels  of  his  squadron  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  overhauling  their  rigging,  watering,  and  taking  in  sup- 
plies from  the  Polly.  Stoddert's  orders  contained  little  of  im- 
portance. The  Secretary  wanted  him  to  recommend  lieutenants 
and  midshipmen  for  promotion,  cautioned  him  to  watch  Sam 
Nicholson,  against  whom  there  was  clamor  in  the  states,  and 
assured  him  "Public  opinion  is  getting  more  and  more  in  favor 
of  the  Navy.55 

"I  hoped  when  I  last  wrote  you,55  the  Commodore  began  his 
reply,  "I  should  have  been  able,  by  this  time,  to  have  given  you 
a  good  account  of  the  French  Cruisers  and  their  Prizes,  but  it 
appears  to  me,  they  are  all  gone  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world ;  for  ever  since  I  came  into  these  Seas,  I  have  been  con- 
stantly cruising  and  every  Vessel  under  my  command,  except 
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such  as  were  employed  convoying  Americans,  and  every  French 
Cruiser  we  have  seen  two  miles  from  the  land,  has  been  taken 
except  one." 

As  to  the  merits  of  his  officers,  he  was  sure  Ross  and  Mul- 
lowny  would  make  good  captains,  but  he  particularly  wanted  to 
recommend  James  Barron,  who  "is  as  good  an  Officer  and  as  fit 
to  command  as  any  in  the  service.3'  Unqualified  also  were  his 
endorsements  of  Sailing-master  Meade,  and  Midshipmen  Ban- 
ning, Somers  and  Decatur,  who  would  make  "good  Lieutenants 
for  small  ships  or  Brigs." 

"About  the  middle  of  April,"  he  continued,  "I  will  leave  this 
and  take  Nicholson  with  me,  and  cruise  on  our  Coast  to  protect 
the  European  Ships."  Behind  the  decision  to  come  home  were 
two  reasons.  One  of  them  he  put  in  the  letter  to  Stoddert :  "the 
time  of  so  many  of  my  people  expiring  about  the  middle  of 
May,  will  compel  me  to  be  in  the  Delaware  about  that  time," 
The  other,  he  had  hinted  of  in  an  earlier  letter.  That  was  his 
own  health.  Ever  since  arriving  in  the  West  Indies,  Barry  had 
been  sick.  He  had  carried  on,  racked  by  frequent  attacks  of 
asthma,  but  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  endurance.  Now  he 
was  looking  forward  to  Strawberry  Hill,  reunion  with  Sarah, 
and  peaceful  retirement. 

Regardless  of  ill  health,  the  Commodore  resumed  intensive 
combing  of  the  islands  as  soon  as  his  consorts  were  ready  for  sea. 
Convoy  duty  deprived  him  immediately  of  two  of  his  ships,  as 
the  George  Washington  and  Pickering  had  to  be  sent  north- 
ward, on  March  17,  with  thirty-six  sail  of  merchantmen.  Like- 
wise, the  following  day,  he  dispatched  the  Herald  and  Scammel 
to  reconnoiter  the  Spanish  Main,  and  escort  through  the  Carib- 
bean sea  any  vessels  found  at  Surinam.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
sent  the  Diligence  to  St.  Pierre  to  bring  ^back  Midshipman 
Caldwell,  the  little  cutter  returning,  on  March  18,  with  a  letter 
from  John  Gay  announcing  the  sale  of  the  Cicero  to  have 
turned  out  "better  than  I  expected." 

Barry  led  the  remainder  of  the  squadron — United  States, 
Constitution,  Merrimack  and  Eagle — forth  from  Prince  Ru- 
pert bay  on  March  20.  They  stood  south,  rounded  Dominica 
to  the  eastward  that  night,  spoke  several  British  war  vessels 
next  day,  and,  on  March  2$,  having  veered  northward,  ran  in 
ito  reconnoiter  Poine  de  Petre  harbor,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
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Guadaloupe,  Two  large  ships,  supposedly  French  frigates, 
were  anchored  there,  too  well  covered  by  land  batteries  to  admit 
of  attack.  Strong  currents  carried  the  American  vessels  to  lee- 
ward toward  Basse  Terre,  where  they  observed  "4  Ships  at  An- 
chor entirely  strip't  10  Schooners  appeared  to  be  arm'd  &  7 
Sloops,  three  of  which  were  arm'd."  Again,  shore  defenses  pre- 
cluded any  cutting-out  enterprise. 

Proceeding  northward,  to  leeward  of  Guadaloupe,  the  squad- 
ron separated.  The  Constitution  continued  on  toward  Barbuda, 
and  the  Merrimack,  having  retaken  an  American  vessel,  spoke 
Barry,  who  ordered  her  to  convoy  her  prize  to  Martinico.  To 
the  southeast  of  Antigua,  on  March  26,  the  Commodore  took  a 
small  French  privateer,  and  an  American  sloop,  the  Vermont, 
which  she  had  captured.  The  privateer,  the  schooner  UTar- 
tuefe,  was  manned  as  a  tender.  The  Vermont  had  a  cargo  of 
flour,  corn,  tobacco,  dry  goods  and  salt  provisions,  commodi- 
ties that  would  have  a  good  market  at  St.  Pierre.  Midshipman 
Hennesey,  with  a  prize  crew,  was  placed  on  her  and  dispatched 
for  Martinico. 

One  day  later,  with  his  Majesty's  ship  Syren  in  sight,  the 
United  States  overhauled  a  fleeing  schooner.  She  was  the 
Maria,  an  American  vessel  in  the  hands  of  a  French  prize  crew. 
She  also  was  ordered  to  St.  Pierre,  under  escort  of  the  Eagle, 
where,  later,  John  Gay  reported  the  Syren's  captain  to  be 
claiming  a  share  in  her.  An  appeal  to  the  earlier  understanding 
with  Admiral  Harvey  brought  a  statement  that  the  latter  re- 
called some  conversation  passed  "at  Table  in  a  light  manner," 
but  no  decision  as  to  whether  a  warship  in  sight  when  a  prize 
was  taken  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  proceeds. 

Meanwhile,  Barry  sailed  southeasterly.  He  entered  Carlisle 
bay,  Barbadoes,  on  April  8.  An  island  resident,  reporting  his 
presence,  sang  in  eulogy:  "Whatever  good  fortune  attends 
Commodore  Barry  will  but  increase  the  public  esteem  which  he 
already  possesses,  as  to  see  frierit  rewarded  is  the  generous  wish 
of  every  British  bosom."  And  this  from  an  Englishman! 

Three  days  later,  the  United  States  dropped  anchor  off  St. 
Pierre  to  find  the  Constitution  present.  By  April  14,  Barry  and 
Nicholson  were  back  in  Prince  Rupert  bay  with  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen from  Martinico.  Time  was  at  hand  for  the  homeward 
voyage,  but,  first,  the  Commodore  dispatched  the  Merrimack 
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to  St.  Pierre  for  a  second  convoy,  entered  into  correspondence 
with  General  Desf  ourneaux  on  a  further  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  straightened  out  the  British  customs  officer  at  Roseau,  in 
southern  Dominica,  on  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  supply  ship 
Polly  had  been  properly  entered. 

The  United  States  and  Constitution  weighed,  on  April  17, 
with  twenty-five  merchantmen  to  protect.  Two  days  later,  they 
came  to  off  St.  Christopher.  Truxtun  hauled  down  his  broad 
pennant  on  the  Constellation,  and  substituted  a  common  long 
pennant,  which  floated  while  the  senior  captain  remained. 
Barry's  stay  was  of  the  briefest.  He  turned  over  command  of 
the  West  India  station  to  Truxtun,  who  lunched  that  April  19 
on  the  United  States.  In  the  early  afternoon,  Barry  and  Nichol- 
son sailed  out,  five  more  merchantmen  under  their  wing.  On 
April  21,  four  sail  joined  them  from  St.  Croix,  and  the  fleet, 
negotiating  the  Sail  Rock  passage,  passed  into  the  open  sea. 

That  night  on  the  Constitution,  they  heard  a  "cannonading" 
to  windward,  and  stood  toward  the  sound.  They  spoke  Barry's 
tender,  L'Tartueffe,  which  reported,  "a  small  Vessel  came  along 
side  and  fird  a  volley  of  Small  arms  on  her  deck."  Whereupon, 
Nicholson  "Wore  Ship  and  tackd  in  every  direction."  Tacking 
in  every  direction  was  certainly  typical  of  Captain  Sam.  Two 
days  later,  well  north  of  Porto  Rico,  the  United  States  ran  up 
close  to  her  sister  ship. 

"We  part  here,  Captain  Nicholson,"  Barry  called.  "I'll  sig- 
nal the  vessels  for  New  England  to  follow  you ;  those  for  Phila- 
delphia and  southward  to  attend  me.  A  safe  passage  to  you, 


sir.5' 


As  the  frigate  veered  away,  a  rippling  cheer  for  the  Commo- 
dore ran  along  the  deck  of  the  Constitution.  In  answer  to  signal 
flags  the  merchant  fleet  divided,  more  than  half  of  them  stand- 
ing after  the  United  States  whose  course  was  now  northwest. 
That  night  they  spoke  the  Merrimack  with  the  Martinico  con- 
voy, and  Barry  ordered  her  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  long 
procession. 

When  north  and  east  of  the  Bahamas,  beyond  danger  of 
French  cruisers,  the  United  States  piled  on  sail.  The  frigate, 
by  April  28,  was  far  ahead  of  the  lumbering  merchantmen,  and 
out  of  sight  by  dawn.  Without  incident,  she  ran  up  the  coast, 
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and  entered  the  Delaware  capes.  On  May  10,  Barry  stepped 
ashore  at  New  Castle,  twenty-three  days  in  passage  from  Dom- 
inica. But  one  death  on  board  occurred  during  the  whole  cruise, 
the  newspapers  recorded  with  pride.  Incongruously  enough,  the 
dead  man  had  been  the  ship's  cook. 


XXX. 
THE  COMMODORE  CARRIES  ON 


WHEN  John  Barry  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1799,  his 
popularity  was  high.  For  some  months,  the  beautiful  actress, 
Miss  Arnold,  had  been  inspiring  audiences  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theater  to  thunderous  applause  with  a  song  about  a 
smart  young  midshipman.  It  was  part  of  the  lyrics  of  an  opera, 
"The  Rival  Soldiers,"  and  the  concluding  stanza  ran : 

When  gallant  BARRY  comes  on  board, 
By  all  Columbia's  sons  ador'd, 
From  him  I  sometimes  pass  the  word, 
Tho'  I'm  a  humble  midshipman. 

Frequently  during  his  absence,  newspapers  had  printed  let- 
ters from  his  officers  descriptive  of  such  incidents  as  the  sink- 
ing of  L9  Amour  de  la  Patrie,  and  the  recapture  of  the  Cicero. 
The  populace,  as  one  friend  expressed  it,  had  "seen  and  read 
frequent  accounts  about  you  in  the  West  Ind.,"  and  knew  "you 
were  ...  in  the  pursuit  of  honor  and  happiness  to  your  Self 
and  to  your  Country."  The  plaudits  of  common  folk  were  loud 
in  the  Commodore's  favor,  but  not  so  in  the  high  ranks  of  the 
Federalists. 

Nothing  but  spectacular  victories,  such  as  Truxtun's  capture 
of  Ulnsurgente,  would  satisfy  the  President,  his  cabinet,  and 
the  cabinet's  principal  adviser,  Alexander  Hamilton.  Their  dis- 
satisfaction with  Barry  began  even  before  the  receipt  of  the 
Commodore's  first  report  from  the  West  Indies. 

"Barry  is  old  and  infirm,"  Secretary  Stoddert  had  written 
Hamilton  as  early  as  February  6,  "and  not  satisfied  that  he  is 
not  made  an  Admiral." 

Behind  this  letter  lay  the  beginning  of  an  intrigue  to  appoint 
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Captain  Silas  Talbot  to  one  of  the  three  frigates,  and  give  him 
seniority  rating  above  Truxtun.  It  will  be  recalled  Talbot  had 
been  commissioned  in  June,  1794,  as  third  in  rank,  and  assigned 
to  the  frigate  to  be  built  in  New  York.  With  work  on  his  frig- 
ate abandoned  in  1796,  Talbot  had  been  out  of  employ.  When 
the  French  war  developed,  he  had  been  renominajked  for  a  com- 
mission dated  in  May,  1798,  instead  of  being  reinstated  under 
his  earlier  commission.  This  placed  him  below  Truxtun,  whom 
he  had  outranked  in  1794.  Neither  "honor  nor  reputation,'5 
would  permit  him  to  yield  his  relative  rank.  That  position  he 
maintained  while  John  Adams,  strangely  infatuated  by  this 
able  if  not  spectacular  officer,  moved  Heaven  and  earth  in  his 
behalf.  Between  justice  to  Truxtun  on  one  side,  and  Adams's 
insistence  on  the  other,  Stoddert  was  hopeful  of  a  compromise 
whereby  Talbot  could  be  given  command  of  the  Constitution  or 
the  United  States,  and  assigned  to  waters  where  he  would  not 
come  in  conflict  with  Truxtun's  seniority.  To  achieve  this,  either 
Barry  or  Nicholson  had  to  be  shelved.  Fortunately  for  the  Com- 
modore, Captain  Sam  was  far  more  vulnerable.  Even  so,  the 
Secretary's  pen  continued  its  flow  of  unjust  criticism. 

The  desire  to  be  an  admiral  was  a  case  in  point.  All  senior 
captains  had  this  laudable  ambition.  Truxtun  even  wrote  about 
it,  conceding,  however,  that  admirals  probably  would  not  be 
appointed  until  ships-of-the-line  were  built.  And  this  was  no 
remote  possibility,  for  the  Navy  Department  already  had  rec- 
ommended construction  of  twelve  of  them,  of  seventy-four  guns 
each. 

After  the  opening  gun  against  Barry  in  the  February  letter 
to  Hamilton,  Stoddert's  caustic  comments  were  aimed  at  both 
the  Commodore  and  Nicholson.  Thus,  on  March  26,  to  Stephen 
Higginson,  navy  agent  at  Boston,  in  proposing  Talbot  take 
command  of  the  Constitution  when  she  returned,  the  Secretary 
had  continued: 

"Had  there  been  some  confidence  in  Nicholson,  another  divi- 
sion of  our  Vessels  might  have  been  advantageously  made  in  the 
West  Indies — Barry  has  too  many  crowded  together — and  has 
not  mind  enough  for  their  employment." 

About  a  week  later,  he  was  advising  Adams  that  "Barry  has 
a  considerable  force  under  his  Command  at  Dominica — and  I 
am  mortified  to  find,  that  so  late  as  the  18th  of  March,  no  part 
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of  it  had  visited  Curicoa;  a  place  particularly  pointed  out  to 
his  attention  by  his  Instructions."  To  Truxtun,  ten  days  later, 
he  was  conveying  the  same  complaint  against  Barry,  but  had 
the  grace  to  admit  that  "perhaps  circumstances  of  which  I  am 
ignorant  rendered  a  great  dispersion  of  them  [the  squadron] 
impracticable." 

Announcing  that  Barry  and  Nicholson  were  on  their  way 
home,  he  informed  Adams,  in  April,  that  "I  fear  these  Gentle- 
men will  return  without  an  increase  of  reputation — Barry  no 
doubt  is  brave,  and  well  qualified  to  fight  a  single  ship — Poor 
Nicholson  is  not  allowed  to  rank  so  high  in  the  Public  estima- 
tion.55 Even  to  the  disgruntled  Talbot,  Stoddert  was  airing  his 
views. 

"The  Frigates  United  States  and  Constitution  are  both  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,55  read  his  letter  of 
May  2,  "and  I  believe  you  will  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Com- 
mand of  one  of  them.  Cap!  Barry  is  infirm,  and  has  complained 
much  of  his  health  during  his  present  service,  &  Cap*  Nicholson 
will  probably  be  employed  to  superintend  the  building  of  one 
of  the  Ships  of  the  line.55 

Such  employment  for  Nicholson  had  been  proposed  to 
Adams.  So  Stoddert  confided  to  Hamilton,  on  May  3,  along 
with  the  statement  that  "Barry  the  brave  seems  to  be,  and  to 
think  himself  too  infirm  for  active  service — perhaps  employ- 
ment may  be  found  for  him  also  on  shore.55 

Alas  for  the  Secretary's  hopes !  No  infirm  old  man  announced 
his  arrival  with  the  United  States.  The  northward  cruise  had 
done  wonders  for  the  Commodore.  Not  an  asthmatic  attack  had 
troubled  him  since  leaving  the  West  Indies.  He  looked  and  felt 
the  picture  of  health.  Friends  had  told  him  Stoddert  believed 
he  would  retire.  Quit  under  fire?  Under  unjust  criticisms  to 
make  easy  the  accession  of  the  President^  favorite?  Not  John 
Barry.  He  may  have  thought  longingly  of  the  fleshpots  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  but  he  was  business-like  and  grim  when  he  in- 
formed the  Secretary  that  the  frigate,  under  his  command, 
would  be  ready  to  sail  shortly  upon  any  duty  required. 

Not  surprising,  therefore,  to  read  Stoddert's  letter  of  May 
15  to  Silas  Talbot:  "I  believe  Captn  Barry  will  go  out  in  the 
United  States — Nicholson  I  believe  will  remain  on  shore.'5  Nor 
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to  find  him  disparaging  his  senior  captain  anew  that  same  day 
to  John  Adams:  "Barry  speaks  favorably  of  Nicholsons  con- 
duct in  the  West  Indies,  But  as  he  speaks  favorably  of  none  of 
the  other  Captains  who  have  been  under  his  command ;  I  cannot 
place  much  confidence  in  his  opinion  of  Nicholson." 

The  Commodore's  truthful  report  that  Captain  Sam's  be- 
havior had  been  beyond  criticism,  quite  in  contrast  to  that  of 
McNeill  and  some  of  the  others,  was  not  at  all  what  Stoddert 
wanted  to  hear.  If  the  Secretary  attended  the  opera,  he  prob- 
ably provided  a  study  in  emotions  when  applause  from  gallery 
and  pit  broke  in  upon  Miss  Arnold's  rendition  of  that  stirring 
line ;  "When  gallant  BARRY  comes  on  board.5' 


By  the  time  Barry  had  reached  Philadelphia,  the  United 
States  was  on  her  way  up  the  river  to  drop  anchor  a  little  below 
Fort  Mifflin.  There  David  Ross  carried  out  his  repeated  threat 
to  serve  no  longer  on  the  frigate,  while  Lieutenant  Barren  and 
Midshipmen  Banning  and  Somers  departed  on  furloughs  to 
their  respective  homes  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 
That  they  had  moved  up  from  New  Castle  was  fortunate  for 
the  whole  crew.  Several  days  later,  the  Montezuma,  Herald  and 
Scammel  came  in  from  the  West  Indies,  and  rumor  had  it  the 
former  was  infected  with  yellow  fever.  Health  authorities 
promptly  forbade  the  three  vessels  from  ascending  higher,  quar- 
antining them  for  ten  days  at  the  Lazaretto,  off  New  Castle. 
The  same  fate  befell  Decatur,  who  arrived  shortly  afterwards 
in  the  Delaware. 

Pay  off  all  hands  whose  time  would  expire  in  May  or  June, 
Stoddert  advised  Barry,  on  May  13,  adding  the  sage  comment; 
"The  sooner  they  are  discharged,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
spending  their  money,  the  sooner  they  will  enter  for  another 
year."  The  Secretary  asked  for  immediate  indents  of  stores 
needed,  as  he  wanted  the  frigate  "in  order  for  service."  In  rush- 
ing the  indents  to  him,  the  Commodore  neglected  to  sign  them. 
Stoddert  promptly  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  "The  Public 
have  no  other  check,  but  the  attention  &  knowledge  of  the  Cap- 
tain." He  acted  upon  the  requisitions,  nevertheless,  asking  the 
navy  agent  at  New  York  to  send  200  pounds  of  beef  around  by 
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water,  some  for  the  Montezuma,  and  the  balance  for  the  United 
States.  From  Boston,  he  ordered  "Two  Anchors  of  51  Cw* 
each/5  for  the  frigate,  to  arrive  not  later  than  June  5. 

Before  the  crew  could  be  discharged,  Stoddert  had  recruit- 
ing directions  in  Barry's  hands.  A  rendezvous  was  to  be  opened 
in  Philadelphia,  and  every  effort  made  to  secure  a  total  of  300 
men,  of  which  175  were  to  be  able  seamen.  "No  Negroes  or 
Mulattoes  are  to  be  admitted,"  ran  the  instructions,  "and  as  far 
as  you  can  judge,  you  will  exclude  all  of  a  Suspicious  Charac- 
ter." As  it  was  "our  best  policy  to  create  Seamen,"  as  large  a 
proportion  of  boys  as  could  be  found  useful  were  to  be  signed 
up.  No  marines  should  be  recruited,  as  sea  soldiers  would  be 
supplied  from  the  Marine  Corps. 

Money  to  conduct  the  rendezvous  and  to  discharge  the  crew 
was  entrusted  to  Purser  Wadsworth,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
frigate  in  the  pinnace.  That  gentleman,  with  $20,000  in  his 
care,  "the  day  far  spent  and  the  Crew  mostly  drunk,"  sped 
down  river  on  May  20.  He  had  failed  to  await  a  note  from 
Barry  to  Lieutenant  Mullowny,  and  was  roundly  censured  un- 
til the  true  circumstances  of  his  precipitate  departure  were 
learned.  Discharge  of  the  crew  was  tinged  with  humor.  John 
Harrold,  the  ship's  clerk,  reported  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
operation,  the  supply  of  blank  discharges  gave  out.  Nothing 
daunted,  Wadsworth  continued  paying  the  hands,  and  hit  upon 
the  happy  expedient  of  having  them  call  for  their  discharges 
at  the  rendezvous  a  few  days  hence.  By  then,  they  would  be 
broke  and  ripe  for  re-enlisting.  On  May  24,  the  purser  was 
happy  to  inform  Barry,  "that  all  the  men  whose  times  are  actu- 
ally out  or  would  have  expired  in  all  June  .  .  .  have  received 
their  pay."  Wadsworth's  expedient  would  have  worked  better 
if  merchant  skippers  had  not  been  offering  thirty-five  dollars 
per  month  for  able  seamen,  as  against  the  navy's  seventeen  dol- 
lars. At  that,  by  June  6,  two  weeks  after  all  had  been  discharged, 
"the  number  of  men  and  boys  on  board  is  about  one  hundred  & 
sixty  exclusive  of  the  marines."  A  Philadelphia  newspaper 
added  confirmation,  on  June  10 :  "The  period  for  which  the  sea- 
men employed  on  board  the  frigate  United  States  being  ex- 
pired, they  have  been  regularly  paid  off  and  discharged  .  . .  but 
we  understand  they  have  generally  re-entered  the  service." 

Long  before,  Barry  had  learned  his  destination.  Stoddert 
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proposed  that  the  United  States  should  cruise  on  the  coast,  with 
the  hope  she  "will  be  at  Sea  by  the  18*  of  June."  Whereupon, 
the  Commodore  urged  promotion  for  those  previously  recom- 
mended, and  got  results. 

"Lieu*  Malony  [Mullowny]  of  the  Frigate  United  States  has 
been  a  Lieutenant  ever  since  the  9?  March  1798,  and  is  very 
strongly  recommended  by  Cap?  Barry,  as  a  good  seaman,"  the 
Secretary  wrote  to  Adams  on  May  25,  "every  body  speaks  of 
him  as  a  brave  man. — Lieutenant  Barron,  of  the  same  Ship  is 
represented  by  Barry,  and  indeed  by  every  Officer  in  the  Navy, 
with  whom  I  have  communicated  on  the  subject,  as  one  of  the 
best  Officers  in  the  service. — I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  approve  of 
these  Gentlemen  to  be  Captains — I  have  indeed  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  Montezuma  to  sea  immediately,  Murrays  health 
being  impaired  by  a  late  attack  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  been 
obliged  to  give  Malony  a  Captain's  Commission  to  command 
her.  .  .  . 

"Barry  will  want  two  or  three  Lieu1?  and  some  of  his  Mid- 
shipmen are  said  to  be  well  qualified — and  it  is  good  policy  to 
promote  the  Midshipmen  as  fast  as  they  deserve  it — MF  Ban- 
ning— Mr  Summers  [Somers] — and  MF  Decatur,  Son  of  Cap? 
Decatur,  are  represented  by  Cap!  Barry  and  his  officers  to  be 
young  Gentlemen  of  real  merit,  and  well  qualified  to  be  Lieu- 
tenants ...  I  omitted  to  mention  Edward  Meade,  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant, a  very  meritorious  man." 

Mullowny  bade  farewell  to  his  fellow  officers  and  went  down 
to  New  Castle,  on  May  28,  with  instructions  to  get  the  Monte- 
zuma  off  for  St.  Christopher  with  dispatch.  Stoddert  had 
learned,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  Constellation  was  reported  at 
Norfolk,  leaving  the  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  woefully 
weak.  With  five  war-vessels  in  the  river,  the  Secretary  was  "so 
much  enged,"  that  he  could  scarcely  find  time  to  report  to 
Adams.  When  he  did,  it  was  to  find  fault  with  Truxtun  as  well 
as  cast  another  barb  at  Barry. 

"It  was  never  intended  that  so  many  Vessels  should  be  in  port 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  as  there  is  as  present," 
he  informed  the  President.  "Barry  came  too  soon,  and  ordered 
the  return  of  those  under  his  command,  too  soon — Truxtun  too 
if  he  has  returned  has  come  sooner  than  I  intended." 

As  the  report  about  the  Constellation  was  true,  the  Secretary 
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redoubled  his  urgings  to  get  the  United  States  to  sea.  With 
Charles  Stewart  as  the  one  remaining  lieutenant  on  the  frigate, 
Barry  recalled  Barron  from  Virginia,  as  "the  President  wrote 
to  Mr.  Stoddert  and  urged  him  to  send  us  as  soon  as  possible  to 
protect  our  defenceless  coast. "  The  Commodore  added  that, 
with  Mullowny  gone,  and  Banning's  stay  in  Maryland  pro- 
tracted by  his  father's  death,  "I  leave  it  to  yourself  how  much 
I  stand  in  need  of  you." 

By  June  5,  the  beef  had  arrived  from  New  York,  and  Wads- 
worth  was  complaining  of  its  quality.  Stoddert  wrote  the  navy 
agent  to  have  the  shippers  make  good.  As  the  anchors  had  not 
been  received  from  Boston,  the  Secretary  turned  to  New  York 
as  a  possible  source  for  them.  Calkers  were  hard  at  work,  and 
Stewart  reported,  on  June  8,  that  they  would  be  through 
"about  the  middle  of  next  week,"  He  gave  a  favorable  picture 
of  progress : 

"The  water  is  all  filled  and  we  are  waiting  for  wood  to  stow 
the  hold,  I  received  the  iron  ballast  and  are  now  stowing  it  away 
about  the  midship — all  the  riggin  has  been  overhauled  and  put 
in  order  except  the  lower  riggin  which  you  sent  word  we  might 
let  stand  and  not  take  it  off  the  mast  heads  but  we  will  overhaul 
it."  A  new  bowsprit  was  needed,  too,  but  that  was  being  pre- 
pared at  Norfolk. 

More  concerned  about  guns  than  rigging  or  bowsprit,  the 
Commodore  was  pressing  Stoddert  to  substitute  32-pound  car- 
ronades  for  the  12-pounders,  and  to  replace  a  number  of  de- 
fective 34-pounders.  Suitable  carronades  had  been  imported 
into  New  York,  and  he  wanted  them.  His  insistence  was  re- 
warded. Barron  got  back  from  Virginia,  on  June  10,  and  was 
dispatched  to  look  them  over.  If  he  approved,  they  were  to  be 
purchased  on  lower  terms  than  quoted  by  the  owners,  and 
shipped  around  to  the  United  States,  "which  Vessel  is  nearly 
ready  to  sail  and  must  not  be  kept  long  waiting  for  them." 

A  week  later,  the  Secretary  was  imploring  Barry  to  hasten 
his  departure,  as  "the  French  privateers  have  renewed  their 
depredations  on  our  Commerce,  and  the  Public  mind  has  be- 
come very  uneasy,  that  the  Frigate  United  States  is  not  now  in 
a  position  to  afford  it  protection."  If  anything  was  necessary, 
added  Stoddert,  "inform  me,  and  it  shall  instantly  be  done." 
Replace  the  five  24-pounders  he  was  sending  up  from  the  frig- 
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ate,  accelerate  the  carronades  from  New  York,  and  get  the 
remaining  indents  filled,  was  the  Commodore's  reply.  An  order 
to  the  navy  storekeeper  took  care  of  the  24-pounders,  but  sup- 
plies did  not  get  off  from  Philadelphia  until  June  22,  when  a 
sloop  dropped  down  river  loaded  with  a  variety  of  articles  from 
quarter-gallery  lights  to  24-pound  shot.  A  letter  to  New  York 
to  hasten  the  carronades  brought  assurances  they  would  soon  be 
shipped. 

"Dispatch  them,  no  matter  at  what  expense,"  Stoddert  im- 
plored. "He  [Barry]  has  remained  already  a  great  deal  too 
long  in  Port ...  I  wish  I  had  not  consented  to  his  having  them." 

The  carronades  arrived  on  June  27.  While  the  frigate's  crew 
was  replacing  the  12-pounders  with  the  newer  weapons,  the  Sec- 
retary was  asking  the  War  Department  for  the  loan  of  600 
32-pound  shot,  as  "Cap*  Barry  is  now  ready  for  sea,  waiting  for 
nothing  but  a  small  quantity."  An  artillery  company,  taking 
passage  on  the  United  States  for  Charlestown,  South  Carolina, 
was  invaluable  in  helping  mount  the  carronades. 

Before  then,  commissions  for  Somers,  Decatur  and  Meade 
had  arrived,  and  the  three  had  assumed  their  lieutenancies  in 
that  order.  Barren's  status  was  not  fixed  until  later,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  continue  on  board  with  his  captain's  commission, 
"as  second  in  Command."  Also,  a  full-fledged  surgeon  had  come 
aboard,  Dr.  Edward  Cutbush. 

As  early  as  June  19,  Stoddert  had  been  firing  orders  at 
Barry.  First  were  instructions  upon  returns  to  be  made  by  each 
officer  in  charge  of  public  stores ;  next,  regulations  covering  dis- 
cipline, handling  of  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  an  injunction  to 
inculcate  among  officers  and  men  "a  Love  of  Country — respect 
for  its  Constituted  authorities — a  high  sense  of  national  char- 
acter, &  veneration  for  the  honor  of  the  American  Flag."  To 
the  latter  was  added  a  postscript :  "I  must  entreat  that  you  be 
ready  to  sail  on  Sunday  next.  I  shall  have  your  instructions 
ready  by  that  day." 

True  to  promise,  the  sailing  orders  went  off  from  the  Navy 
Department,  on  Saturday,  June  29-  After  he  had  discharged 
the  artillery  company  at  Charlestown,  where  he  would  remain 
"just  long  enough  to  let  the  Citizens  of  that  place  know  that 
you  are  in  their  vicinity,"  Barry  should  proceed  as  far  south  as 
St.  Mary's  river,  Florida,  and  return  to  Hampton  roads  by 
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July  18.  There  he  would  receive  his  new  bowsprit,  and  be  joined 
by  Talbot  in  the  Constitution.  At  Hampton  he  should  prepare 
for  a  four  months5  cruise,  and  await  further  orders. 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  Talbot  had  the  Constitution, 
and,  within  another  month,  John  Adams  would  confirm  his  com- 
mission as  dating  from  1794 !  But  it  made  no  difference  to  John 
Barry  as  he  boarded  the  United  States  off  Fort  Mifflin.  The 
senior  captain  of  the  navy  was  still  in  active  command,  as  Sec- 
retary Stoddert  confirmed,  on  July  3,  to  the  President :  "Cap* 
Barry  sailed  yesterday.53 


But  John  Barry  had  not  sailed  on  July  2  as  Stoddert 
thought.  On  that  day,  the  United  States  had  merely  dropped 
down  to  Billingsport,  where  Lieutenant  Decatur  was  dispatched 
up  to  Philadelphia  in  the  launch  for  a  few  necessaries.  With 
him  went  last-minute  letters,  and  Richard  Somers5s  black  serv- 
ant. Bob,  wished  off  by  the  latter  upon  his  brother-in-law, 
William  Jonas  Keen.  The  undesirability  of  the  negro  boy  was 
the  subject  matter  of  an  amusing  epistle. 

"Sorry  I  am  to  Trouble  you,55  Somers  wrote,  "but  will  esteem 
it  a  particular  favour,  if  you  will  take  Bob  for  me,  or  take  him 
to  Eggharbour  or  despose  of  him  in  any  way  You  think  proper, 
for  he  will  be  so  much  trouble  to  me  here  he  is  too  small  &  so 
damn  Dirty  that  I  am  ashamed  to  bring  him  into  the  Wa[r]d- 
room  ...  I  know  that  Sally  will  be  angry  about  him,  I  would 
not  send  him  to  you  but  It  does  not  lay  in  my  power  to  keep 
him  with  any  Credit.55 

From  Billingsport,  the  frigate  descended  to  New  Castle.  She 
lay  there  until  July  6,  and  got  underway  contrary  to  intentions, 
when  the  cable  parted  in  a  gale.  A  good  pilot  kept  her  clear  of 
shoals  as  she  sped  down  river,  with  the  wind  howling  over  her 
stern,  and  went  out  between  the  capes  the  following  night.  On 
board  was  a  complement  of  398,  of  which  seventy-two  were  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officers.  In  this  group  were  fifteen  rated 
and  four  acting  midshipmen — nineteen  young  gentlemen  who 
would  be  schooled  to  the  naval  service  under  the  Commodore, 
Some  of  the  newcomers  to  the  midshipmen5s  mess  would  add 
their  names  to  the  roll  of  distinguished  officers  who  secured 
their  earliest  sea  training  with  John  Barry : 
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John  Trippe,  Jr.,  who,  on  August  3,  1804,  off  the  Barbary 
coast,  although  wounded  eleven  times,  led  ten  seamen  in  the 
spectacular  capture  of  a  Tripolitan  gunboat,  slaying  her  cap- 
tain and  fourteen  men,  and  capturing  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  of  her  crew. 

Daniel  Heath,  who  distinguished  himself  on  the  schooner  En- 
terprise in  the  war  against  Tripoli. 

Jacob  Jones,  whose  name  is  among  the  imperishables  of  the 
navy  as  commander  of  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp  when  she  cap- 
tured the  British  sloop-of-war  Frolic,  on  October  18, 1812. 

William  N.  Crane,  who  fought  with  honor  through  the  War 
of  1812,  and  died  in  1846  after  forty-seven  years  of  active 
naval  service. 

No  French  cruisers  nor  privateers  were  in  evidence  as  the 
United  States  cruised  southward.  Barry  landed  the  artillery 
company  at  Charlestown,  remaining  in  harbor  the  time  requisite 
to  show  the  inhabitants  that  an  American  frigate  was  protect- 
ing their  sea-trade,  and  continued  toward  the  mouth  of  St. 
Mary's  river.  Even  the  carpenter's  book  indicates  the  monot- 
ony of  the  days.  James  Morris  found  nothing  more  exciting  to 
command  his  attention  than  replacing  two  panes  of  glass  in  the 
Commodore's  cabin  windows,  putting  a  brass  lock  on  Captain 
Barren's  stateroom  door,  and  adding  "Howlers  for  a  screen  in 
the  Ward  Room."  As  uninteresting  also  was  the  return,  which 
ended  with  the  frigate  entering  the  Virginia  capes,  and  anchor- 
ing, about  July  22,  in  Hampton  roads. 

Inquiry  of  William  Pennock,  the  navy  agent  at  Norfolk,  dis- 
closed no  orders  from  Stoddert.  The  new  bowsprit  was  ready, 
however.  Its  installation,  with  the  consequent  rerigging,  con- 
sumed several  weeks.  During  that  time,  the  Commodore  was 
much  on  shore,  visiting  an  old  friend,  Moses  Myers,  and  dining 
frequently  with  James  Barron  and  his  attractive  young  wife, 
domiciled  at  Norfolk  while  her  husband  was  at  sea.  Other  naval 
officers  were  in  port  also,  notably  the  elder  Barron  brother, 
Samuel,  now  commanding  a  frigate  about  to  be  launched  there, 
and  Alexander  Murray,  who  was  outfitting  Truxtun's  prize, 
the  Insurgent,  as  an  additional  unit  of  the  American  navy,  with 
her  name  Anglicized  but  otherwise  unchanged.  Letters  from 
Philadelphia,  particularly  one  from  John  Leamy,  the  Commo- 
dore's prize  agent,  apprised  Barry  of  Stoddert's  plans.  Trux- 
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tun  was  to  command  on  the  West  India  station,  Leamy  had 
heard,  and  "you  with  the  Constitution  &  others  are  going  to 
the  Coast  of  Europe." 

Confirmation  and  contradiction  arrived  on  August  1,  in  the 
shape  of  lengthy  instructions  from  Stoddert,  written  on  July 
27.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  proposed  "Enter- 
prize  to  Europe,"  the  Secretary  explained,  so  the  Constitution 
was  to  be  sent  to  Cayenne,  the  Constellation  was  to  cruise  off 
the  coast,  and  Barry  was  to  perform  a  similar  service.  The 
United  States  was  to  be  on  patrol  between  St.  Mary's  river  and 
New  York.  About  September  10,  the  Commodore  should  put 
into  the  latter  port,  unless  he  feared  he  could  not  pass  the  bar 
at  the  harbor  entrance,  in  which  case  he  should  run  into  New- 
port. 

Here  again  was  the  hand  of  John  Adams.  He  had  wanted  to 
keep  Talbot  and  Truxtun  apart,  and,  as  he  told  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  August  8,  he  desired  that  "Barry  and  Talbot 
may  be  separated."  His  reason  was  "not  from  any  misunder- 
standing or  dislike  between  them  .  .  .  but  it  is  best  that  the 
great  frigates  should  have  separate  stations."  The  President 
was  grooming  Talbot  for  individual  glory,  which  that  worthy 
never  realized. 

Hearing  of  the  early  departure  of  the  United  States,  the 
citizens  of  Norfolk  sought  to  honor  the  Commodore  with  a  pub- 
lic dinner  at  Lindsay's  gardens  on  the  afternoon  of  August  8. 
The  formal  invitation  from  the  mayor  received  a  polite  refusal. 
Barry  was  sorry,  but  he  could  not  "except,"  as  "the  Com0*?  goes 
on  board  on  Friday  morning  and  is  ingaged  on  Wednesday  and 
thursday  next."  He  expected  to  sail  by  August  13,  and  urged 
Murray,  who  was  destined  for  a  roving  cruise  from  Cayenne  to* 
Gibraltar  and  back  to  the  West  Indies,  to  go  out  with  him  "to- 
try  our  trim  and  difference  of  sailing." 

A  farewell  party  to  naval  officers  and  certain  select  civilians 
was  given  on  the  United  States  on  the  evening  of  August  10,, 
but  it  turned  into  a  somewhat  melancholy  affair  as  the  principal 
subject  discussed  was  the  news  that  Truxtun  had  resigned  from* 
the  Constellation.  Later,  of  course,  Truxtun  reconsidered  his- 
action,  but  the  Commodore's  guests  could  not  anticipate  that,, 
hence,  "not  a  countenance  was  seen  in  which  sorrow  &  dejection; 
were  not  strongly  depicted." 
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True  to  expectation,  the  United  States  and  Insurgent 
weighed  anchor  on  August  13,  and  sailed  out  of  Hampton 
roads.  Next  day  at  noon,  four  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Henry, 
they  met  the  Constitution  inbound.  "Spoke  with  and  cheerd  the 
United  States  Commodore  Barry,"  reads  Talbot's  log. 

Just  when  Barry  and  Murray  separated  is  not  clear,  but, 
meanwhile,  back  in  Norfolk,  Moses  Myers  was  discovering  that 
a  choice  demijohn  of  peach  brandy  intended  for  the  Commo- 
dore "was  by  mistake  sent  to  the  InSurgent."  As  Myers  wrote 
Barry,  "If  our  friend  Murray  got  it  I  shou'd  be  glad  but  I  fear 
it  went  below." 

There  is  a  story,  upon  slender  authority,  that  when  the 
United  States  reached  the  southern  end  of  her  cruising  ground 
off  St.  Mary's  river,  Barry  took  his  crew  ashore  to  attend  mass 
at  the  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Inigoes.  The  tale  records  that  the 
frigate's  hands,  crowded  into  the  tiny  chapel,  were  rebuked  by 
the  parish  priest  for  their  noise,  and  that  the  Commodore  pro- 
tested the  discourtesy  of  this  rebuke  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Car- 
roll. The  account  concludes  with  admission  that  the  correspond- 
ence has  been  lost — a  fate  that  happens  so  often,  oddly  enough, 
to  the  documentary  evidence  of  such  anecdotes. 

We  know,  again  from  the  carpenter's  book,  that  the  cruise 
along  the  coast,  from  August  13  to  September  12,  was  without 
incident  of  note.  On  the  latter  date,  having  decided  not  to  risk 
the  bar  off  New  York,  Barry  anchored  off  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  where,  almost  sixteen  years  before,  he  had  anchored  the 
Alliance  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution. 


Communications  between  Rhode  Island  and  Philadelphia  had 
not  improved  in  the  intervening  years.  While  the  Commodore 
reported  his  arrival  at  Newport,  with  a  request  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  come  overland  to  the  capital,  Stoddert's  reply,  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  did  not  reach  the  frigate  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  Secretary  refused  him  permission,  pointing  out 
such  a  visit  would  mean  six  weeks  delay  at  Newport. 

"You  must  therefore,  I  believe,  content  youself  without  see- 
ing Mrs.  Barry  for  the  present,"  the  letter  continued,  "but  I 
expect  to  hear  from  the  President  in  a  day  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  destination." 
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Ten  days  later,  another  letter  from  the  Secretary,  implying 
that  Barry  might  be  called  upon  to  convey  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  France,  dwelt  anew  upon  the  necessity  of  the  Commo- 
dore remaining  at  Rhode  Island,  as  "your  distinguished  station 
at  the  head  of  our  Navy  attracts  the  attention  of  all  our  officers 
who  observe  your  proceedings  and  will  in  some  measure  form 
themselves  to  your  example."  Perforce,  Barry  stayed  on  board 
the  United  States,  finding  solace  in  a  letter  from  Sarah.  His 
good  wife,  much  disturbed  by  non-receipt  of  word  from  him, 
feared  illness  had  stilled  his  pen. 

"If  you  are  prevented  by  sickness  [from  writing] ,"  she  im- 
plored, "do  my  sweet  life  let  me  know  as  quick  as  possible.  I 
am  ready  to  fly  [to  you]  I  am  on  the  rake  [rack] — Oh  so  my 
life  relieve  me  as  quick  as  possible." 

He  reassured  her  all  was  well  with  him ;  that  he  had,  indeed, 
written,  but  letters  were  long  in  transit.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
busy,  with  many  repairs  to  be  made,  a  new  magazine  to  be  built 
forward,  and  stores  for  a  four  months5  cruise  to  be  laid  in  from 
the  navy  agents.  One  of  his  young  midshipmen  had  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  for  stealing  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
from  a  Newport  storekeeper,  pilfering  the  rum  of  his  mess- 
mates, and  being  "a  Coward  and  a  Liar."  Another,  George* 
Williamson,  nephew  of  Congressman  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  returned  to  his  home  on  leave,  as  "too  tenderly 
brought  up  to  follow  a  sea-life."  There  remained  on  the  frigate, 
however,  seventeen  ambitious  lads — Barry's  "boys,"  as  he  called 
them. 

October  ended  and  with  it  came  a  brief  note  from  Stoddert, 
dated  October  16: 

"The  President  had  decided  that  the  United  States  shall 
carry  our  envoys  to  Europe.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hold  your- 
self in  readiness  to  perform  that  service  by  the  1st  of  November 
at  farthest." 

That  same  President  had  a  birthday  on  October  30,  and 
Newport  did  him  honor.  Four  sixteen  gun  salutes  roared  at 
noon,  the  first  from  the  United  States,  the  second  from  the 
George  Washington,  which  was  in  port  outfitting,  and  the  last 
two  from  forts  Wolcott  and  Adams. 
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To  John  Barry  was  to  fall  no  minor  role  in  helping  John 
Adams  cast  off  the  tentacles  of  his  Hamilton-controlled  Cabi- 
net— a  drama  which  has  made  the  closing  years  of  the  Adams 
administration  one  of  the  most  colorful  periods  in  American 
history.  For  six  months,  against  stubborn  resistance  by  Picker- 
ing, Wolcott  and  McHenry,  the  President  had  striven  to  ex- 
tend again  the  olive  branch  to  France.  As  early  as  February, 
he  had  secured  appointment  of  a  new  mission  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  republic — W.  Vans  Murray,  United  States  Minis- 
ter at  the  Hague;  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  W.  R.  Davie,  former  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  Their  departure  was  delayed  until  they  heard  that 
Talleyrand  would  receive  them.  Adams  had  gone  off  to  Massa- 
chusetts, instructing  Pickering  to  secure  such  assurance  from 
abroad.  Deliberate  procrastination  followed.  The  Federalists, 
as  represented  by  Hamilton  and  the  disloyal  Cabinet,  wanted 
war,  not  peace.  Delay  followed  delay,  and  not  until  early  Oc- 
tober did  Adams,  still  in  Massachusetts,  learn  that  France 
would  welcome  the  mission. 

Traveling  with  secrecy  and  dispatch,  the  President  reached 
Trenton  (yellow  fever  was  flaring  anew  in  Philadelphia)  on 
October  10.  No  longer  would  he  be  the  dupe  of  his  Cabinet. 
Five  nights  later,  he  sat  with  those  who  had  betrayed  him  so 
long,  working  over  instructions  to  the  envoys.  The  conspirators 
retired,  satisfied  they  could  still  postpone  the  sailing  of  the  mis- 
sion, but,  at  dawn,  John  Adams  was  writing  to  Stoddert,  his 
one  loyal  Cabinet  member: 

"I  request  you  to  transmit  immediate  orders  to  Captain 
Barry  to  receive  on  board  his  frigate  and  convey  to  France, 
and  such  port  of  France  as  they  shall  desire,  our  envoys  to  the 
French  republic." 

Hamilton,  Pickering,  Wolcott  and  McHenry  learned  of  it  at 
breakfast.  They  frothed,  fumed,  raged,  but  to  no  avail.  John 
Adams  had  determined  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  administra- 
tion— too  late  to  avail  him  much,  but  in  time  to  smash  Fed- 
eralist war  aspirations. 

Orders  flowed  out  of  Trenton  to  the  Commodore :  On  October 
18,  to  lay  in  sea  stores  for  the  envoys  and  their  suites ;  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  to  receive  the  envoys,  land  them  safely  at  L'Orient, 
await  their  first  dispatches,  return  promptly  to  an  American 
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port,  and  refrain,  as  under  a  flag  of  truce,  from  capturing  any- 
thing during  the  voyage;  on  October  23,  to  re-emphasize  the 
respect  to  be  paid  his  distinguished  passengers.  In  the  October 
21  order  was  a  significant  statement.  "I  hope,"  wrote  Stoddert, 
"to  salute  you  an  Admiral  on  your  arrival  at  Philadelphia." 

Ellsworth,  Davie  and  their  suites — two  secretaries  and  two 
servants — arrived  at  Newport,  on  November  1.  They  found 
Barry  ready  and  eager  to  be  off,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State:  "We  expect  to  sail  on  Sunday  [November  3]  if  the 
Frigate  can  go  out  with  Safety."  On  Sunday,  the  United  States 
shoved  her  bow  around  Graves  point,  and  headed  eastward  into 
the  Atlantic. 


Rapid  and  uneventful  was  the  voyage.  In  the  main,  favorable 
winds  helped  them  on  their  course.  Nineteen  days  out,  and 
within  two  days  of  the  Portuguese  coast,  they  spoke  a  Philadel- 
phia-bound vessel,  which  reported  them  "all  well."  The  orig- 
inal idea  of  landing  at  L'Orient  had  been  abandoned.  Ellsworth 
and  Davie,  because  of  certain  political  changes  in  France, 
wanted  to  put  into  a  Dutch  port,  where  they  could  join  Mur- 
ray, "and  be  in  a  better  position  to  govern  themselves  by  cir- 
cumstances." The  Commodore  knew  the  waters  from  Lands  End 
southward  too  well  to  attempt  a  port  in  Holland  in  late  Novem- 
ber. They  compromised  by  determining  to  call  at  Lisbon. 

Twenty-two  days  from  Newport,  the  United  States  dropped 
anchor  off  Bellem,  a  hamlet  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus 
river,  a  few  miles  west  of  Lisbon.  After  the  formalities  of  pass- 
ing the  health  inspector,  the  way  was  clear  for  landing,  and  the 
envoys  went  ashore  to  quarter  themselves  for  awhile  with  Wil- 
liam Smith,  American  consul.  Smith  was  giving  a  ball  within  a 
few  days  to  British,  French  and  Portuguese  families  from  whom 
he  had  received  civilities.  He  was  a  bit  embarrassed  with  the  en- 
voys, particularly  as  they  had  scruples  about  attending  pub- 
lic functions.  When  they  finally  agreed  to  be  present  "as  pri- 
vate gentlemen,"  the  urbane  consul  went  ahead  with  his  plans, 
and  extended  invitations  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Barry,  Barron,  Stewart,  Somers  and  Decatur  attended,  re- 
splendent in  blue  and  gold.  Maybe  the  Commodore  was  ill,  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  viewed  the  proceedings  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
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Smith,  from  his  own  accounts,  performed  prodigies  of  hospi- 
tality— handing  the  ladies  to  their  seats,  finding  places  for 
everyone,  regulating  the  card  tables,  superintending  the  con- 
cert and  ball,  and  urging  upon  the  officers  the  delights  of  the 
minuet  with  the  fair  sex.  Yet,  to  Barry,  it  seemed  "Mf  Ells- 
worth &  Mf  Davie  were  slightly  noticed  and  his  officers  quite 
neglected  neither  introduced  to  anybody  nor  asked  to  dance." 

The  Commodore's  ill  humor  was  renewed  a  week  later  when 
Smith  gave  a  formal  dinner.  This  time,  the  envoys,  to  Barry's 
great  disgust,  "were  placed  below  a  British  officer  and  the  Chev- 
alier de  Freire."  Though  the  British  officer  was  General  Frazer, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  Portugal,  and  the 
chevalier  was  a  nobleman  of  rank,  the  Commodore's  conclusion 
was  that  Consul  Smith  was  "the  damnedest  Englishman  he  had 
met  with." 

Barry,  perhaps,  found  consolation  in  the  Thursday  night  card 
and  dancing  parties  given  by  the  Lisbon  New  Assembly.  A  cor- 
dial invitation  to  attend  their  rooms  was  extended  to  him  by  the 
directors  shortly  after  the  frigate  arrived  in  the  Tagus.  Then, 
too,  during  his  stay,  he  had  to  intercede  with  the  health  au- 
thorities in  behalf  of  many  merchant  captains,  who  were  being 
laid  under  quarantine  due  to  Portuguese  belief  that  every  Amer- 
ican seaport  was  raging  with  "the  terrible  and  Mortiferous 
Contageon  the  Yellow  fever."  He  was  glad,  when,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  the  envoys  came  on  board,  determined  to  sail  for 
L'Orient 

A  week  later,  well  along  on  their  way,  one  of  those  gales  for 
which  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  noted  swept  upon  them.  Mountain- 
ous waves  engulfed  the  frigate.  She  pitched  and  tossed,  while 
Carpenter  Morris's  crew,  haunted  by  fear  of  disaster,  worked 
liked  Trojans,  securing  lumber  in  the  hold,  lashing  gun-car- 
riages which  threatened  to  tear  loose,  and  battening  anew  tar- 
paulins over  hatches.  Day  after  day  the  wind  tore  at  them,  and 
seas  broke  over  the  spar-deck.  Once  the  magnificent  figurehead 
was  torn  away  on  one  side,  and  only  saved  by  the  daring  of  car- 
penters who  dangled  from  the  head  to  secure  the  creaking  lady. 
On  January  6,  1800,  in  a  momentary  lull,  they  spoke  the 
schooner  Nancy,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  floundering  amid 
tangled  rigging,  and  spared  her  a  maintopgallant  yard. 

By  then,  the  seasick  envoys  had  enough.  When  the  storm  re- 
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sinned  its  violence,  they  told  Barry  "to  make  any  Port  in 
France  or  Spain."  Strained  from  stem  to  stern,  making  water 
at  every  joint,  pumps  working  constantly,  the  United  States 9 
on  January  16,  staggered  into  Corunna,  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Spain.  Ellsworth  and  Davie  went  ashore.  Bad  as 
travel  might  be  in  that  kingdom,  they  preferred  it  to  the  frig- 
ate. Overland  they  wended  their  way  to  Burgos.  From  there, 
they  wrote  to  Pickering,  on  February  10.  They  had  sent  a  cour- 
ier to  Paris  for  passports,  and  he  had  returned  with  word  that 
Talleyrand  would  receive  them. 

From  January  16  to  February  20,  the  United  States  lay  at 
Corunna  undergoing  repairs.  Barry  was  troubled  by  the  storm 
damage.  Masts  and  spars  were  intact,  but  bulwarks  had  been 
smashed,  deck  beams  separated,  small  boats  stove  in,  and  sec- 
tions of  the  head  carried  away.  Calkers  were  employed  for  days 
on  counter,  spar  and  gun-deck. 

Even  when,  with  the  envoys5  letter  from  Burgos,  he  sailed  for 
home,  the  Commodore  wondered  what  might  happen  in  another 
storm.  He  had  a  taste  of  one,  between  February  23  and  27,  but 
the  frigate  rode  it  out  safely.  Then  the  weather  improved.  La- 
boring now,  no  longer  the  grand  sailer  of  previous  cruises,  the 
United  States  ploughed  westward.  On  April  2  they  passed 
through  the  capes  and  up  the  bay.  The  next  night,  having  left 
his  ship  at  Chester,  Barry  rode  into  Philadelphia.  Only  the 
navy  agent  met  him,  for  the  Navy  Department,  along  with  all 
government  offices  had  removed  to  the  new  capital;  the  capital 
rising  in  the  swamp  land  along  the  Potomac,  and  named  after 
that  great  man,  whose  death  had  occurred  during  the  Commo- 
dore's winter  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Somehow,  perhaps  in  the  turmoil  of  moving,  Congress  and 
Secretary  Stoddert  had  overlooked  the  little  matter  the  latter 
had  hinted  at,  of  making  Barry  an  admiral. 


XXXI. 

THE    BROAD    PENNANT 
IS    LOWERED 


NOT  since  the  China  voyage,  in  1787-89,  had  John  Barry  been 
away  from  Sarah  and  Strawberry  Hill  for  so  long  a  time.  From 
the  day  he  sailed  out  of  the  Delaware,  in  July  of  1799,  until 
he  reached  Philadelphia,  on  April  S,  1800 — a  ten  months  pe- 
riod— husband  and  wife  had  had  recourse  only  to  infrequent 
letters,  first,  from  Norfolk,  and,  later,  from  Newport.  For  six 
months,  ever  since  the  departure  from  Rhode  Island  the  previ- 
ous November,  there  had  been  no  communication.  Worn  out  by 
the  long  strain  of  the  perilous  battle  with  the  elements  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  precarious  return  voyage,  the  Commo- 
dore would  have  welcomed  an  uninterrupted  rest  at  his  country 
home.  His  concern  over  the  United  States  precluded  any  such 
pastoral  retirement.  Strawberry  Hill,  for  several  months,  saw 
him  chiefly  over  the  week-ends.  From  Monday  to  Saturday,  he 
was  employed  either  on  the  frigate  or  in  Philadelphia. 

Reporting  his  arrival  and  his  fears  that  the  United  States 
would  require  extensive  repairs,  he  ordered  Carpenter  Morris 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  damage.  Likewise,  he  wrote  to  Joshua 
Humphreys,  out  on  the  Lancaster  road,  to  come  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  sensing  that  the  injuries  to  "my  favourite"  would  be 
far  deeper  than  a  superficial  examination  by  the  carpenter 
would  disclose.  Because  further  service  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  the  crew's  time  was  about  to  expire,  he  ordered  the 
majority  of  the  hands  discharged,  retaining  a  total  of  ninety- 
two  officers,  warrant  officers  and  men.  Captain  Barren  and 
Lieutenant  Decatur  were  given  leaves  of  absence,  the  former 
to  go  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  the  latter  to  sail  as  first  lieutenant 
of  the  brig  Norfolk,  ordered  on  a  short  convoy  cruise  to  St. 
Domingo. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  reduction  in  personnel,  the  Commodore 
received  two  applications  for  posts  on  the  frigate.  They  were 
delivered  the  same  day,  and  he  must  have  chuckled  in  contrast- 
ing their  contents.  One  came  from  Samuel  Chandler,  who  ap- 
plied for  a  chaplaincy,  and  who  explained  that,  while  "Brought 
up  in  the  Church  of  England,  I  often  visit  the  Catholic  Church 
and  am  always  pleased  with  the  devout  and  becoming  atten- 
tion observed  in  them.55  The  other  was  from  George  Miller, 
formerly  a  seaman  on  the  Constellation,  who  would  think  it  a 
great  honor  to  serve  under  Commodore  Barry,  provided  the 
Commodore  would  get  him  out  of  "this  Hole55  of  a  county 
prison,  where  he  languished  "for  being  in  a  bit  of  Frolick  at 
which  time  I  had  a  little  too  much  Grog  on  board.'5  Later 
Chandler  was  appointed  chaplain  on  the  United  States.  If  Mil- 
ler secured  his  wish,  upon  which  the  record  is  blank,  the  new 
chaplain  had  one  soul  to  wrestle  with  over  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. 

Carpenter  Morris  made  his  report,  on  April  £4.  It  confirmed 
Barry5s  worst  fears.  The  frigate  would  require  repairs  which 
Morris  was  sure  would  take  many  men  many  months  to  com- 
plete. As  Humphreys  had  arrived,  the  shipbuilder  and  the  car- 
penter returned  to  Marcus  Hook,  and  Barry  awaited  the  ver- 
dict of  the  expert.  It  came  on  May  2:  "I  found  most  of  the 
Wales  Rotten,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  out  most  of  the  hang- 
ing knee — takeing  out  so  much  Plank  will  weaken  her  much, 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  take  out  every  thing  from  the 
extream  end  of  the  ship,  which  is  of  any  weight  to  prevent  her 
from  straitening.  The  Anchors  should  be  taken  from  her  bows 
especially  from  where  they  are  now  stowed.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  direct  it  to  be  done,  if  you  think  it  prudent,  and  to  direct 
every  thing  to  be  moved  amidships.55 

Resigned  to  the  inevitable,  Barry  issued  orders  turning  the 
frigate  over  to  Humphreys  for  repairs.  The  latter  had  her 
moored  beside  a  pier  at  Marcus  Hook,  and  carpenters  soon  were 
swarming  over  her. 

House  carpenters,  meanwhile,  were  being  employed  by  the 
Commodore  in  remodeling  his  city  home.  Sarah  had  remon- 
strated against  spending  any  more  winters  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  they  had  decided  to  remain  on  their  estate  north  of  the  city 
only  during  the  summers.  The  Commodore  certainly  did  not 
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make  this  outlay  for  alterations  from  prize  money,  the  division 
of  which  came  with  the  return  of  the  United  States.  John 
Leamy's  prize  agent  account  showed  total  receipts  of  $8,425.62, 
representing  the  crew's  participation  in  the  sale  of  the  priva- 
teers San  Pareil  and  Jalowe,  taken  in  the  summer  of  1798,  the 
privateer  L'Tarteuffe,  taken  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  the  re- 
captures of  the  ship  Cicero,  sloop  Vermont  and  schooner  Maria 
in  the  same  period.  Barry's  share  was  $886.88,  a  fraction  better 
than  ten  percent. 

Removal  of  the  Navy  Department  to  Washington  left  Barry 
in  complete  charge  of  naval  matters  in  Philadelphia.  Several 
times  he  had  to  call  courts-martial  on  off  ending  officers  and  sea- 
men. Unlike  Revolutionary  days,  however,  he  did  not  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  court.  How  Lieutenant  Charles  Stewart  escaped 
being  hauled  forth  under  charges  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  Commodore's  tolerance.  That  young  gentleman  had  come 
up  from  the  frigate  in  mid-May  to  request  a  leave  of  absence. 
It  had  been  refused,  but,  instead  of  returning  to  his  duty,  he 
had  lingered  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  appealed,  over  his  com- 
manding officer's  head,  to  Secretary  Stoddert.  Several  times 
Barry  had  suggested  mildly  to  Stewart  that  he  go  down  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  hints  had  been  ignored.  Meeting  his  lieu- 
tenant on  the  street  early  in  June,  the  Commodore  showed  sur- 
prise at  his  continued  presence  in  Philadelphia. 

"I  am  still  hopeful,  sir,  you  will  grant  me  a  furlough,"  Stew- 
art replied. 

"I  have  told  you  repeatedly  that  is  impossible,"  Barry  stated, 
adding  a  bit  grimly,  "and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that 
statement  may  I  refer  you  back  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  whom  I  understand  you  have  already  replied." 

After  that  conversation,  to  learn  that  Stewart  still  loitered 
in  the  city  was  too  much.  A  sharp  letter,  charging  wilful  neglect 
of  duty,  was  placed  in  the  lieutenant's  hands  on  June  4.  While 
in  the  wrong,  Stewart  had  spunk.  He  would  return  on  board, 
he  wrote  Barry,  as  his  delay  in  Philadelphia  had  been  longer 
than  he  had  contemplated.  Then  he  laid  himself  wide  open  to 
charges. 

"For  some  time  past,  Sir,"  the  lieutenant  continued,  "you 
have  appear'd  to  be  dissatisfied  with  me,  and  disposed  to  court 
occasions  that  might  justify  Reprimand;  and  in  two  or  three 
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instances  your  memory  has  betray'd  you  into  a  belief ,  that  you 
gave  me  orders,  which  you  never  did ;  and  thus  I  have  been  the 
object  of  your  resentment,  for  a  neglect  of  orders  that  never 
did  exist ;  which  has  determined  me  to  press  the  necessity  of  my 
removal  to  another  Ship ;  for,  I  will  no  longer  be  the  object  of 
your  unmerited  Censure." 

Because  he  liked  Stewart  and  recognized  his  worth,  the  Com- 
modore's only  action  was  to  request  Stoddert  to  assign  the 
young  lieutenant  elsewhere.  Shortly  after,  the  Secretary  issued 
the  transfer — to  the  schooner  Experiment — and  Barry  acqui- 
esced with  the  comment,  "I  hope  he  will  be  more  active  when  he 
com*1!  than  when  he  is  comm?"  With  Stewart  to  the  Experiment 
went  Midshipman  John  Trippe,  Jr.,  assigned  as  acting  sailing 
master. 

Only  Lieutenants  Somers  and  Meade  remained.  Barron  was 
still  in  Virginia,  and,  on  the  Commodore's  suggestion,  was  ap- 
plying to  Stoddert  for  a  separate  command.  He  was  tired  of  an 
idle  life,  he  wrote  Barry,  on  June  4,  "and  wish  for  employ- 
ment." To  replace  him  on  the  United  States,  Stoddert  sent 
Commander  Cyrus  Talbot,  elder  son  of  Captain  Silas  Talbot. 
Like  his  father,  Talbot  was  a  favorite  with  Adams.  Fortunately, 
to  avoid  friction,  his  original  commission  as  lieutenant  placed 
him  a  few  steps  ahead  of  Somers,  and  his  elevation  to  com- 
mander, on  January  15, 1800,  entitled  him  to  the  highest  rank, 
under  Barry,  on  the  frigate.  As  in  May,  the  Commodore  had 
turned  thirty  seamen  over  to  John  Mullowny,  who  now  com- 
manded the  Ganges,  the  total  of  around  sixty  hands  on  the 
United  States  did  not  overtax  Talbot,  Somers  and  Meade  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Chief  activities  on  board  were 
to  guard  the  ship's  stores,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  swarm- 
ing carpenters. 

In  July,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  "batheing  in  the  Salt 
Water,"  Barry,  Sarah  and  her  brother,  Isaac  Austin,  jour- 
neyed to  Long  Branch,  on  the  north  Jersey  coast,  a  favorite 
resort  of  those  days.  They  would  have  taken  Betsy  Hayes  with 
them,  as  Captain  Patrick  had  sailed  on  a  mercantile  voyage  to 
St.  Thomas,  but  that  young  matron  was  awaiting  an  interest- 
ing event.  Her  joining  them,  as  Sarah  Barry  explained,  was 
"out  of  the  question."  For  three  weeks  the  venerable  trio  dis- 
ported themselves  sedately  in  the  ocean.  The  salt  water  and  sun 
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bathing  did  the  Commodore  a  world  of  good.  Some  of  his  asth- 
matic pains  were  baked  out,  and  he  returned  to  Strawberry  Hill 
toward  the  end  of  July  much  refreshed  in  mind  and  body. 

Two  letters  awaited  him — one  each  from  the  Barron  brothers, 
Samuel  and  James.  The  former,  commanding  the  new  frigate 
Chesapeake,  had  written  despairingly  from  Bombay  Hook  a 
few  days  before  that  he  had  run  ashore  on  the  bar,  that  only 
lightening  the  ship  would  get  her  off,  and  that,  to  cap  his 
troubles,  he  was  being  tortured  by  rheumatism.  Off  to  Philadel- 
phia rushed  Barry  to  order  the  Delaware  down  to  Barren's 
assistance.  Before  that  vessel  could  sail,  word  came  the  Chesa- 
peake had  arrived  safely  at  New  Castle.  Continuing  to  Marcus 
Hook,  the  Commodore  inspected  the  progress  on  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  encouraging.  Aware  it  would  be  long  before 
he  could  get  her  to  sea,  he  returned  to  Strawberry  Hill,  on  July 
29,  to  find  Stoddert  inquiring  also  about  the  frigate's  situation. 

"I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,"  Barry  replied,  "that  She  has 
turned  out  much  worse  than  we  first  thought  her  We  have  been 
obliged  to  take  out  all  the  upper  deck  beams  but  two  or  three 
under  the  round  house,  its  astonishing  to  see  the  Condition  She 
is  in  not  aplank  above  the  Water  but  what  is  rotten  and  has 
been  taken  out  but  we  have  got  every  thing  ready  to  plank  her 
Sides  and  one  side  almost  planked  up  but  I  am  of  Opinion  she 
will  not  be  out  of  the  Carpenters  hands  before  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober or  thereabouts." 

With  recollections  of  the  disparaging  remarks  administration 
leaders  had  made  of  his  own  squadron's  activities  in  the  West 
Indies  the  previous  year,  the  Commodore  concluded  the  letter 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek:  "It  is  very  distressing  to  me  to  be 
confined  so  long  in  port  when  my  contry  is  Suffering  so  much 
by  captures  ...  I  am  very  much  Surprised  when  I  hear  that 
so  many  of  our  merch*  vessels  is  captured  and  our  Public  Ves- 
sels lying  in  Basateer  road  and  it  is  a  scandle  to  the  United 
States  and  a  reflection,  on  the  officer  that  Com*1!" 

Letters  to  the  Barron  brothers  concluded  the  day's  epistolary 
efforts.  To  Captain  Samuel,  Barry  extended  congratulations 
upon  getting  the  Chesapeake  off  the  bar  and  to  a  safe  harbor. 
The  ending  was  a  cordial  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  where  "if  you  think  it  will  be  of  any  service 
to  your  pain  we  will  cover  you  with  ice."  To  Captain  James, 
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the  Commodore  described  progress  on  the  United  States,  urged 
his  protege  anew  to  show  himself  at  Washington  so  the  Sec- 
retary would  not  forget  him,  and  asked  for  thirty  or  forty 
copies  of  the  new  signals  being  struck  off  at  Norfolk.  Profiting 
by  Barry's  advice,  Barron,  shortly  afterwards,  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  twenty  gun  ship  Warren^  at  Boston. 

Through  August  and  September,  the  Commodore  was  in- 
volved more  in  navy  personnel  matters  than  with  his  frigate. 
There  were  idle  ships  in  the  river  off  New  Castle — the  Chesa- 
peake,, Delaware  and  Scammel — and,  as  usual,  troubles,  bred 
in  the  tropics,  flared  into  charges,  counter-charges  and  the  in- 
evitable courts-martial.  Barry  called  the  latter,  assigned  the 
officers  to  sit  as  judges,  forwarded  the  findings  to  Secretary 
Stoddert,  and,  when  the  latter  had  approved,  notified  the  de- 
fendants of  the  verdicts.  There  were  occasional  acquittals,  but 
usually  it  devolved  upon  the  Commodore  to  dismiss  or  suspend 
the  culprit  from  the  service. 

Once,  by  an  unexpected  investigation,  Barry  unearthed  a  bit 
of  persecution  and  took  matters  into  his  own  hands.  It  hap- 
pened early  in  August.  He  rode  into  Marcus  Hook  one  morn- 
ing, routed  out  Lieutenant  Somers,  and  hauled  him  along  into 
the  frigate's  launch. 

"We're  bound  for  New  Castle,  Mr.  Somers,"  he  explained  as 
the  crew  bent  to  the  oars.  "There  are  a  half-dozen  seamen  on 
the  Delaware,  who  have  been  in  irons  for  more  than  a  month. 
Charged  with  mutiny,  they  are,  and  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.*' 

To  Somers  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts.  Barry  boarded  the 
sloop-of-war  off  New  Castle  that  afternoon,  and  proceeded  to 
investigate.  Commander  J.  A.  Spotswood  and  his  officers  pro- 
duced their  charges  and  their  evidence.  Not  satisfied,  the  Com- 
modore went  down  into  the  brig  and  talked  to  the  prisoners. 
His  conclusion  was  that  there  was  "no  proof  against  them."  He 
ordered  them  liberated  and  the  charges  dismissed.  Out  into  the 
August  sunshine  came  the  freed  men.  Barry  and  Somers  were 
just  departing,  and  the  latter  was  thrilled  as  "the  poor  fellows 
on  ...  seeing  the  Commodore  gave  him  three  cheers." 

Through  the  summer,  Humphreys's  carpenters  worked  ex- 
peditiously.  Lieutenant  Somers,  bored  by  existence  at  Marcus 
Hook  as  "living  out  of  the  world  and  no  news  circulating,"  re- 
ported, on  August  13,  that  "the  Starboard  side  is  finish'd  &  the 
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larboard  side  up  to  the  ports."  A  month  later,  the  United  States 
hauled  off  into  the  stream,  delighting  the  lieutenant,  who  felt 
an  end  had  come  to  "my  long  and  tiresome  continuance  on 
Shore."  Once  rid  of  carpenters,  rerigging  proceeded  rapidly. 
By  mid-October,  Barry  could  inform  the  Navy  Department, 
that  he  was  ready  to  receive  a  crew.  Orders  to  open  a  rendezvous 
in  Philadelphia  came  from  Stoddert,  on  October  25.  The  Com- 
modore was  directed  to  sign  on  120  able  seamen  and  172  ordi- 
nary seamen  and  boys.  They  were  to  be  entered  for  a  year  "from 
the  ship's  first  weighing  anchor  on  a  cruise." 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  hear  from  you  from  time  to 
time,"  concluded  the  Secretary,  "&  communicate  the  progress 
you  may  be  making  in  the  preparation  of  your  ship." 

With  two  months'  advance  pay  allowed,  recruiting  moved 
along  merrily,  while  Robert  Gill,  the  navy  storekeeper,  kept  a 
continuous  flow  of  supplies  and  equipment  going  down  to  the 
frigate.  Carpenter  Morris's  book  is  filled  with  items  of  activity, 
from  lining  airports  to  building  a  cow  house,  pig  pen,  sheep 
pen,  hen  coops  and  "two  guse  coops."  The  Commodore  was  pre- 
paring for  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of  livestock  and  poultry. 

With  the  brig  Norfolk  back  from  her  convoy  cruise,  Stephen 
Decatur,  Jr.,  returned  to  duty  on  the  frigate.  Another  officer, 
John  Galven,  was  assigned  to  replace  Lieutenant  Stewart.  The 
commissioned  personnel  under  Barry  consisted  of  Commander 
Cyrus  Talbot,  and  Lieutenants  Somers,  Decatur,  Meade  and 
Galven  in  that  order  of  seniority.  Then  there  were  Surgeon 
Cutbush,  Chaplain  Chandler  and  Lieutenant  of  Marines  Wil- 
iam  M'Cleary,  the  latter  replacing  John  Darley,  who  had  re- 
signed on  October  31. 

While  many  former  midshipmen  had  been  commissioned  and 
assigned  to  other  vessels,  the  complement  of  youngsters  was 
filled  up  quickly.  Fathers  who  consigned  their  sons  to  the  sea 
were  desirous  their  off-springs'  training  should  begin  under 
John  Barry.  One  of  these  was  young  Charles  Miles,  son  of  Colo- 
nel Samuel  Miles,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  senior  Miles  pro- 
cured the  lad's  transfer  from  the  Delaware  to  the  United  States 
as  soon  as  he  learned  the  Commodore  was  preparing  for  sea. 
The  greatest  tribute  to  Barry,  however,  came  from  Benjamin 
Stoddert.  The  Secretary  may  have  criticized  the  results  of  the 
Commodore's  West  India  cruises,  but,  on  November  24,  he  or- 
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dered  his  own  son,  young  B.  F.  Stoddert,  to  Philadelphia  to 
serve  as  a  midshipman  on  the  United  States.  Actions  frequently 
speak  louder  than  words. 

"I  am  afraid  my  boy  is  too  careless  and  too  thoughtless  ever 
to  make  a  good  sailor,"  Stoddert  confided  to  Barry.  "I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  too  kind  to  him,  and  he  has  already  been 
spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence.  I  hope  you  will  not  treat  him 
too  well  nor  excuse  him  from  any  of  the  duties  performed  by 
other  boys  of  his  age  and  standing.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  order  him  to  be  very  attentive  to  learn  navigation  from 
the  chaplain." 

Accompanying  young  Stoddert  from  Georgetown  was  an- 
other lad,  Midshipman  Walter  Boyd,  "the  widow's  son."  The 
pair,  along  with  Charles  Miles  and  the  older  midshipmen  took 
up  their  studies  under  Chaplain  Chandler  in  the  schoolroom  on 
the  lower  deck.  A  proficient  instructor  was  Chandler,  who  had 
"taught  the  mathematics  and  French  language,  after  graduat- 
ing in  the  University  of  Cambridge." 

As  November  ended,  the  frigate  dropped  down  below  New 
Castle.  Barry  remained  at  Strawberry  Hill  to  await  his  sailing 
orders  from  Stoddert.  They  reached  him  about  December  9, 
being  dated  at  Washington  three  days  earlier.  He  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  St.  Christopher,  and  assume  command  of  the  squadron 
on  the  Guadaloupe  station,  "taking  under  convoy  any  merchant 
vessels  ready  to  proceed  for  the  Windward  Islands."  It  would 
be  his  duty  "to  protect  our  commerce  to  all  the  islands  and  to 
guard  our  merchant  vessels  against  depredations  from  Porto 
Rico  as  well  as  from  Guadaloupe  and  other  dependencies  of 
France."  While  rumors  were  rife  of  peaceful  negotiations  be- 
tween the  American  envoys  and  the  French  republic,  there  was 
nothing  definite,  and  the  status  of  the  war  that  was  not  a  war 
remained  unchanged.  Stoddert  listed  ten  ships-of-war  that 
would  be  under  the  Commodore's  command.  They  represented 
the  most  formidable  armament  yet  gathered  into  a  single  squad- 
ron under  the  American  flag. 

In  the  bitter  winter  morning  of  Wednesday,  December  10, 
1800,  Barry  gathered  a  weeping  Sarah  into  his  arms,  assured 
her  he  was  well  able  physically  for  the  arduous  duties  of  an- 
other period  at  sea,  and  departed  for  Philadelphia.  But  he  was 
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not  a  well  man,  and,  next  day,  a  piteous  letter  followed  him 
from  his  distraught  wife. 

"A  more  dreary  Night  then  I  ever  experienced  in  all  my  life 
was  the  Last,"  Sarah  wrote,  "altho  my  prayors  were  incessant 
and  flowd  from  the  tenderest  impuls  of  a  heart  weighd  down 
with  anxiety  and  trouble  for  the  verry  best  of  Husbands,  the 
Consolation  of  all  merciful  Father  at  times  would  sooth,  but 
indeed  a  minde  bordering  on  distraction  can  be  sensible  of  but 
little;  reason  has  almost  forsook  me,  are  you  my  life  spared 
from  the  troubles  that  threatend  you  last  Night,  a  succession 
of  a  few  such  nights  would  soon  put  an  end  to  mine  Jack  has 
just  returned  from  the  Wharfs,  part  of  my  painful  [anticip] 
ations  is  realised  The  River  is  full  of  Ice  Oh  you  must  be  [torn] 
so  good,  I  must  not  numerate  or  I  shall  go  wild." 

That  heart-rending  farewell  reached  the  Commodore  on  the 
United  States,  on  December  14,  as  the  frigate  weighed  anchor 
off  New  Castle,  and  stood  down  the  river — West  India  bound. 


Dr.  Edward  Cutbush,  the  frigate's  surgeon  was  a  man  of  tal- 
ents. His  mind  reached  beyond  pill  and  pestle  into  scientific 
realms.  Particularly  had  he  been  intrigued  by  a  pamphlet  is- 
sued by  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  dealt  with 
thermometric  navigation,  and  the  discoveries  in  that  field  by  the 
late  Dr.  Franklin  and  others.  The  surgeon's  ambition  was  to 
contribute  something  of  note  to  the  earlier  observations,  so  he 
purchased  a  sea  thermometer,  and  discussed  his  idea  with  the 
Commodore.  Barry  was  interested,  even  to  the  point  of  allow- 
ing Cutbush  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  ship's  quarter 
gallery  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  prosecute  his  inves- 
tigations. This  was  a  tremendous  concession,  as  the  quarter 
gallery  was  peculiarly  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Commodore. 
Out  of  the  surgeon's  bent  for  scientific  exploration  and  Barry's 
cooperation  there  evolved  one  of  the  strangest  ship's  logs  that 
has  ever  been  written.  The  title  Cutbush  gave  it  was  "A  Ther- 
mometrical  Journal  of  the  temperature  of  the  Atmosphere  and 
Sea;  on  a  Cruise  from  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  to  the  West 
Indies ;  on  board  the  Frigate  United  States."  On  the  left  hand 
pages  were  columns  for  days,  hours  of  observation,  temperature 
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of  air  and  of  sea,  latitude  and  longitude;  on  the  right  hand 
page,  more  columns  for  the  course  and  distance  sailed,  and  a 
broad  space  for  remarks. 

This  remarkable  journal  was  begun  by  Cutbush  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  16,  off  Cape  Henlopen,  and  "About  5  leagues 
distant  from  the  Light-house."  The  frigate  had  gone  out 
through  the  capes  the  night  before.  Meticulously  the  surgeon 
made  his  entries,  generally  at  three  hour  intervals.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  December  21,  well  east  of  the  Virginia  capes,  he  hove  the 
thermometer  for  a  reading  and  was  jubilant  at  the  result,  for 
"We  are  certainly  in  the  Gulf  stream,  the  Thermometer  has 
risen  15°  since  yesterday  at  noon."  Alas  for  scientific  experi- 
mentation! On  the  day  before  Christmas,  some  300  miles  east 
of  Hatteras,  Cutbush  wrote  feelingly :  "This  Morning  I  was  so 
unfortunate,  as  to  discover  my  Sea  Thermometer  broken." 

A  few  days  later,  in  a  storm,  Lieutenant  M'Cleary,  of  the 
marines,  was  hurled  to  the  deck,  sustaining  a  small  scratch  on 
his  leg,  "No  bigger  than  an  eleven  penny  nail."  Because  it  was 
so  insignificant  he  disdained  having  it  cauterized.  His  neglect 
was  fatal,  for  "a  mortification  ensued,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  the  course  of  a  week."  The  unfortunate  lieutenant  of 
marines  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year. 

Without  benefit  of  thermometric  observations,  and  without 
a  lieutenant  of  marines,  the  Commodore  sailed  southward.  To 
his  delight,  the  United  States  had  retained  all  her  splendid  sail- 
ing qualities.  She  stood  along  the  lane  to  the  West  Indies,  reel- 
ing off  the  knots  as  she  had  done  in  the  past.  Just  north  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  in  64»°  west  longitude,  she  gave  chase  to  a 
vessel  which  seemed  bent  upon  avoiding  her.  They  found  their 
quarry  an  American  brig,  from  New  England,  bound  to  the 
West  Indies,  but  captured  by  a  French  privateer  twenty-four 
hours  earlier. 

"We  took  her  in  tow,"  recited  one  of  the  frigate's  officers, 
"but  had  to  cast  her  off  on  account  of  her  making  a  great  deal 
of  water,  and  our  sailing  too  fast  for  her.  The  Commodore  or- 
dered her  into  St.  Kitts."  That  is  all  we  know  of  Barry's  first 
and  last  prize  on  this,  his  last  cruise  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Commodore  and  his  frigate  entered  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  the  tropics  simultaneously.  As  sun  and  heat  increased 
in  intensity,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  oft-desired  luxury.  Car- 
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penter  Morris  turned  from  the  making  of  spitting  boxes  to 
comply  with  Barry's  request,  and,  on  January  8  and  9,  1801, 
contrived  and  hung  Venetian  blinds  at  the  cabin  windows.  Five 
days  later,  with  his  broad  blue  pennant  flying,  the  Commodore 
cast  anchor  in  Basseterre  road  on  the  south  coast  of  St.  Chris- 
topher to  find  not  a  single  American  warship  in  the  harbor.  He 
was  in  the  best  of  health.  Illness  which  had  marked  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Delaware  had  been  shaken  off  "after  being  six 
days  at  sea." 

Thomas  Truxtun,  commanding  the  new  frigate  President, 
came  in  next  day,  having  sprung  maintop  and  f oretopgallant 
masts  in  an  unsuccessful  chase.  He  welcomed  Barry  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  command,  expressed  a  determination  to  return  to  the 
states,  and  gave  his  superior  the  distribution  of  the  squadron. 
Two  new  frigates,  the  Philadelphia,  Captain  Decatur,  and  New 
York,  Captain  Morris,  each  of  thirty-six  guns,  were  to  wind- 
ward of  Martinico ;  the  Chesapeake,  Samuel  Barren,  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  and  Trumbull,  Captain  Jewett,  of  twenty-four  guns, 
were  off  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Warren,  James  Barren,  of  twenty 
guns,  and  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Sterrett,  of  twelve  guns, 
were  near  St.  Bartholomew.  These,  with  the  President,  ac- 
counted for  seven  of  the  ten  vessels  Stoddert  had  said  were  in 
the  squadron.  There  were  no  more,  Truxtun  assured  him,  add- 
ing that  the  Chesapeake  and  Enterprise  were  under  orders  to 
return  to  the  United  States  by  February  1,  and  the  Trumbull, 
by  February  15.  Barry,  with  visions  of  his  troubles  in  the 
spring  of  1799,  wondered  whether,  with  this  shortage  of  ships, 
he  again  would  be  expected  to  perform  miracles  or  reap  admin- 
istration criticism. 

According  to  Truxtun,  the  French  authorities  at  Guada- 
loupe  had  proclaimed  peace  and  had  supplied  him  with  a  copy 
of  their  proclamation.  He  had  replied  he  had  no  official  account 
from  the  United  States,  but  would  "be  animated  by  a  strong 
desire  to  anticipate  the  friendly  wishes  of  the  President  .  .  . 
toward  France,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  every  animosity  between 
the  two  Nations  &  their  citizens."  He  sent  a  translation  of  the 
proclamation  to  Barry,  on  January  16,  remarking :  "The  pres- 
ent Seems  to  be  a  moment  that  requires  great  thought  and  ex- 
actitude of  Conduct  in  French  Affairs  .  .  .  You  will  no  doubt 
See  the  necessity  of  keeping  these  French  people  in  good  hu- 
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mour,  at  least  So  as  to  prevent  their  privateers,  Committing 
great  depredations  on  our  Commerce,  which  they  have  already 
given  orders  by  their  proclamation  to  Cease  from." 

With  a  good-by  to  Truxtun,  who  would  be  gone  before  his 
return,  the  Commodore  sailed  out  of  Basseterre  road,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  heading  south  to  the  leeward  of  the  islands.  Surgeon 
Cutbush,  having  procured  a  sea  thermometer,  resumed  his  ther- 
mometrical  researches  from  the  quarter  gallery,  to  find  that 
temperatures  around  the  islands  varied  no  more  than  three  de- 
grees whether  in  the  water  or  in  the  air.  And  this  was  true  also 
of  the  waters  off  Guadaloupe,  where  Lieutenant  Somers  gives 
us  the  briefest  of  descriptions  of  a  formal  visit  paid  by  Barry 
to  the  city  of  Basse  Terre.  Wrote  Somers : 

"the  French  had  all  there  Soldiers  drawn  up  to  Receivf  the 
Commodore  &  the  Ratification  of  peace — the  forts  Ready  to  fire 
a  Salute.5' 

But  Barry  could  reply  only  as  had  Truxtun.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  peace,  but  there  would  be  no  offensive  action  by  his 
squadron  as  long  as  the  French  republic  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ples of  its  own  proclamation.  Somers  failed  to  enlighten  further 
on  the  visit,  being  diverted  to  comments  on  the  Guadaloupe 
market,  where  flour  was  "at  40  Soils  a  Br  [barrel]  Beeff  at  20 
Dll?"  Returning  toward  St.  Christopher,  they  touched  at  An- 
tigua, and  anchored  in  Basseterre  road  on  February  1. 

In  the  roadstead  were  four  of  Barry's  squadron — the  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Warren  and  Enter  prize — who  received  him 
"very  politely  by  Manning  the  Yards  and  Cheering  us."  Also, 
there  were  dispatches  from  Stoddert,  one  of  which  confirmed 
the  peace  report — a  treaty  had  been  negotiated  and  was,  on 
December  30,  when  he  wrote,  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary's  orders  were  to  "treat  the  armed  vessels  of 
France,  public  or  private,  exactly  as  you  find  they  treat  our 
trading  vessels." 

Of  greater  concern  than  French  affairs  was  a  dispute  with 
Captain  Nash,  of  the  British  sloop-of-war  Hornet.  A  man  be- 
longing to  the  Enterprise  had  been  seized  by  the  British  cap- 
tain. Lieutenant  Sterrett  had  sent  Midshipman  Robert  C.  Ros- 
seter  to  the  Hornet  with  a  protest,  and  that  young  gentleman 
had  affronted  Nash,  apparently  by  the  vehemence  of  his  in- 
sistence that  the  American  seaman  be  liberated.  This  had  hap- 
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pened  before  Truxtun's  departure,  and  the  latter  had  ordered 
Rosseter  under  arrest,  "to  ascertain  facts,  punish  him  if  it  was 
his  fault  and  cause  Justice  done  him  by  an  honorable  acquittal 
if  it  was  not,"  Truxtun  was  sure,  "If  these  matters  are  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed  the  British  officers  will  again  attempt  the  tak- 
ing of  men  out  of  some  of  the  ships."  Barry  refused  to  get  ex- 
cited about  the  matter.  He  had  talked  with  young  Rosseter, 
with  Lieutenant  Sterrett  and  with  Captain  Nash.  Maybe  it  was 
the  diplomacy  of  superior  force,  but,  anyhow,  the  seaman  was 
returned  to  the  Enterprise,  and  Rosseter  was  restored  to  duty 
without  the  necessity  of  a  court-martial. 

Lieutenant  Somers,  writing  home  on  February  1  by  the  En- 
terprize,  told  of  the  good  spirits  in  the  squadron  with  a  number 
of  officers  of  other  ships  dining  on  the  United  States.  He  at- 
tempted his  letter  amid  the  conversation  of  these  "Broth  [er] 
Officers,"  and  confessed  he  could  not  "Carlect  one  Idea." 

Five  days  later,  the  United  States  again  cleared  the  port  in 
company  with  the  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Warren.  Each 
was  bound  for  a  separate  cruising  ground,  but  their  ways  par- 
alleled for  some  leagues  during  which  the  frigate,  as  usual, 
pulled  far  ahead.  Again  Barry  stood  southward,  stretching 
clear  down  to  Martinico,  and  coming  back  to  the  windward  of 
the  islands.  Then  he  hauled  to  leeward  toward  St.  Thomas, 
and,  about  February  16,  spoke  the  Trumbull  inbound  from 
Porto  Rico.  They  started  back  for  St.  Christopher,  and  soon 
the  Trumbull  was  hull  down  astern.  Richard  Somers  was  elated 
with  the  frigate's  continued  prowess  as  a  sailer,  and  delighted 
with  the  whole  American  fleet  as  contrasted  to  the  English  ves- 
sels in  those  seas. 

"There  are  several  British  Ships  of  war  here  one  Sixty  four," 
he  wrote  on  February  20  from  Basseterre  road.  "I  am  not 
ashamd  of  any  of  our  ships  that  come  along  side  theres  they  are 
Hansomer  as  neat  Rig'd  good  order  and  work'd  as  well  as 
theres,  we  exercise  our  top  Gall1  Yards  night  &  morning  as 
compleat  as  ever  they  do  Our  Ship  still  leads  [the]  Van  in  Sail- 
ing we  have  sail'd  with  the  Phila.  New  York  Warren  Trumble 
&  Several  British  frigates  and  beat  all,  ply  to  wind  ward  &  four 
reach  upon  them." 

Also,  Somers  voiced  a  thought  prevalent  in  the  squadron — 
what  was  happening  in  the  United  States  where  a  Democratic 
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administration  was  coming  in  to  replace  John  Adams  and  the 
Federalists  ? 

"I  suppose  by  the  time  you  Receive  this  there  will  be  great 
allerations  with  you,3'  he  remarked,  "a  new  President  &  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy — We  are  all  anxious  to  hear  the  news." 

That  letter  went  northward  by  the  Trumbull,  making  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  Barry's  force,  which  now  consisted  of  the 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Warren.  All  were 
at  sea,  as  the  Commodore's  stay  at  St.  Christopher  was  of  the 
briefest  duration.  For  the  third  time,  he  sallied  southward,  cir- 
cling Guadaloupe  and  returning  to  windward.  In  Basseterre 
road,  when  he  arrived  on  March  2,  were  all  vessels  of  his  squad- 
ron, plus  the  Ganges  and  revenue  cutter  Eagle.  John  Mullowny 
came  on  board  from  the  Ganges  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  old 
commander,  and  to  request  a  survey  of  his  vessel,  which  had 
been  severely  damaged  by  storms  on  her  southward  passage 
from  Boston.  Barry  complied.  That  same  day  a  board  com- 
prising the  Commodore,  Captains  Decatur  and  Morris  and 
Commander  Talbot,  with  the  carpenters  of  all  ships  in  port, 
judged  the  Ganges  "unfit  for  Sea.5' 

Two  days  later,  the  United  States  sailed,  again  bound  south- 
ward. Off  Martinico,  on  March  9,  a  letter  came  on  board  from 
James  Murphy,  an  old  friend  now  established  as  a  merchant  at 
St.  Mennes.  A  fleet  was  collecting  and  Murphy  wanted  the  frig- 
ate to  safeguard  them  past  Guadaloupe,  particularly  several 
vessels  owned  by  the  merchant  and  James  Crawford,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  Commodore  agreed  and  saw  the  merchantmen 
safely  on  their  way  past  St.  Christopher. 

When  Barry  came  into  Basseterre  road,  on  March  21,  the 
little  town  was  seething  with  excitement.  A  letter  from  a  mer- 
chant, Robert  Thomson,  explained  the  turmoil.  There  were  re- 
ports of  a  French  expedition  fitting  out  against  either  Antigua  * 
or  St.  Christopher,  and  not  an  English  warship  was  in  the  har- 
bor. The  merchant  wanted  to  know  if  Barry's  orders  would  per- 
mit him  to  aid  them  in  repelling  attack. 

"If  you  are  not  restricted  from  giving  us  such  assistance,'* 
Thomson  concluded,  "I  think  we  may  eat  our  Diners  tomorrow 
in  peace  &  safety,  &  therefore  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
come  ashore  &  dine  with  me." 

The  Commodore  went  ashore  and  enjoyed  the  dinner,  even  if 
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he  could  not  promise  Thomson  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  St.  Chris- 
topher. Fortunately,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  feared  French  attack  proved  but  a  groundless  rumor. 

By  then  instructions  were  on  the  way  from  Washington  to 
the  squadron  commander.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  gone  into 
office,  on  March  4,  1801,  and  one  of  the  early  acts  of  the  new 
administration  was  to  recall  the  whole  West  India  fleet.  The 
orders,  sent  off  March  23,  directed  Barry  to  "call  home  all  the 
ships  in  the  West  Indies.'5  He,  in  the  United  States,  was  to 
"make  the  best  of  your  way,  to  Philadelphia."  The  recall  was 
received  at  St.  Christopher  on  the  morning  of  April  12.  The 
Commodore  had  just  come  in  from  another  cruise  around  Gua- 
daloupe.  Instructions  went  off  to  all  his  captains,  and,  at  six 
o'clock  the  same  evening,  Barry  was  already  off  St.  Eustatia, 
homeward  bound,  with  Surgeon  Cutbush  busily  engaged  in  the 
quarter  gallery  recording  temperatures  on  his  sea  thermometer. 


To  that  remarkable  "Thermometrical  Journal"  are  we  in- 
debted for  an  account  of  the  last  homeward  cruise  of  the  United 
States  under  John  Barry.  No  mishaps  marred  its  recordings. 
From  St.  Christopher  to  Cape  Henlopen  it  is  complete  with  its 
numerous  readings  of  temperatures,  latitudes,  longitudes, 
courses  and  distances.  Sixty-four  sea  miles  the  first  day,  with 
Virgin  Gorda  five  miles  off  to  the  southeast  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  twenty-four  hour  period ;  156  miles  the  second  day,  with  the 
weather  squally  and  a  heavy  sea  running;  106  miles  the  third, 
bucking  "a  Heavy  head  sea  from  the  Northward  and  West" ; 
and  14<8  miles  the  fourth,  with  "large  quantities  of  Gulf -weed 
seen."  Banner  run  of  all  was  in  the  twenty-four  hours  between 
noons  of  April  16  and  17 — 220  miles,  an  average  of  better  than 
nine  knots  an  hour. 

From  the  entries,  Cutbush  seemed  to  grow  excited  as  they 
neared  the  Gulf  Stream.  Here  is  where  theory  was  subject  to 
test,  and  he  decided  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  water  every 
hour.  From  dawn  to  sunset,  there  was  no  peace  for  the  Commo- 
dore, The  surgeon  and  his  thermometer  kept  bobbing  in  and  out 
of  the  quarter  gallery. 

"I  now  suppose  we  are  in  the  Gulf  stream,"  he  wrote  on  April 
19-  The  rise  of  the  temperature  proved  this,  but  what  pleased 
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Cutbush  more  was  the  disproval  of  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  con- 
clusions. Franklin  had  observed  that  the  Gulf  Stream  did  "not 
sparkle  in  the  night."  Cutbush  found  that  it  did.  When,  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  20,  the  thermometer  dropped  nineteen  de- 
grees, he  rushed  to  Barry.  It  was  foggy.  Certainly,  said  he, 
land  must  be  at  hand.  The  Commodore  sniffed  but  agreed  to 
sound.  The  lead  showed  no  bottom  with  eighty  fathoms  of  line. 
They  sounded  through  the  night,  finally  reaching  bottom  at 
fifty  fathoms.  The  morning  of  April  19  disclosed  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  off  to  the  northwest.  A  pilot  came  on  board  in  the  after- 
noon, but  heavy  wind,  "with  thunder  and  lightning,"  kept 
them  at  sea  another  day. 

The  United  States  came  to  anchor  off  Chester,  in  the  Dela- 
ware, on  April  28,  and  Cutbush  recorded  proudly,  "I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  above  experiments,  in  addition  to  those  of  Df 
Franklin,  Jonathan  Williams,  Esqf  and  others  that  the  Ther- 
mometer may  become  an  Instrument  of  great  Utility  in  the 
hands  of  Navigators."  Maybe  so,  but  Surgeon  Cutbush's  jour- 
nal has  laid,  dust  covered  and  neglected,  on  a  shelf  in  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  for  more  than  a  century. 


From  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  April  28,  Barry  for- 
warded a  letter  to  Washington,  reporting  the  arrival  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Delaware,  and  asking  for  further  instruc- 
tions. Continuing  to  Strawberry  Hill,  he  settled  himself  to  await 
word  from  the  new  administration,  with  Sarah  hoping  against 
hope  he  would  not  be  called  back  to  the  frigate.  She  was  due 
for  disappointment.  Orders  arrived  early  in  May  from  Henry 
Dearborn,  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  acting  for 
the  Navy  Department  until  a  Secretary  was  selected.  The  Com- 
modore was  directed  to  take  the  United  States  around  to  Wash- 
ington, "where  it  is  intended  she  shall  be  laid  up." 

Commander  Talbot  and  Lieutenant  Somers  were  on  leave, 
and  Lieutenant  Galven  came  up  from  the  frigate  to  ask  for  his 
discharge  rather  than  sail  around  to  the  Potomac,  and  have  to 
pay  his  own  way  back  to  Philadelphia.  Barry  granted  his  re- 
quest and  ordered  Somers  back  on  duty.  The  latter  went  on 
board  at  Chester,  on  May  15,  and  dropped  down  to  Grubb's 
landing  that  day,  proceeding  to  New  Castle  the  next.  The  Com- 
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modore  reached  New  Castle  the  same  afternoon.  His  arrival  was 
a  "great  satisfaction  to  me,"  said  Somers,  "being  commanding 
Officer  at  that  time,  and  no  Accidents  happening." 

Ahead  in  the  stream  lay  Patrick  Hayes's  schooner,  and 
Barry's  nephew  joined  his  uncle  for  a  pleasant  evening  on  the 
frigate.  With  "a  fine  leading  breeze  from  the  Westw'd,"  the 
United  States  weighed  on  May  17.  The  passage  down  the  bay, 
along  the  coast,  through  the  Virginia  capes,  and  up  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  was  uneventful.  On  May  23,  the  Commo- 
dore announced  his  presence  in  the  eastern  branch  of  the  latter 
river,  several  miles  below  the  national  capital.  The  frigate,  he 
explained,  could  proceed  no  farther  until  lightened.  Two 
schooners  came  alongside  later.  By  June  3,  they  were  laden 
deep  with  the  frigate's  gear,  many  of  her  guns  and  most  of  her 
ammunition. 

At  noon  that  June  3,  distinguished  company  visited  the 
United  States — President  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  Dearborn,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Albert  Galla- 
tin.  They  made  but  a  brief  stay,  and,  on  their  departure,  Barry 
saluted  the  President,  "as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  American 
people." 

Although  lightened  about  700  tons,  the  last  stages  of  the 
trip  to  the  new  navy  yard  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  The 
United  States  was  ashore  several  times ;  once  so  high,  as  Som- 
ers explained,  "that  she  sued  [surged?]  seven  feet,  You  may 
Judge  in  what  heaving  we  must  have  been."  Three  days  of  this 
and  they  were  off  the  navy  yard  at  last.  Ashore  went  Barry  to 
inquire  his  way  through  the  backwoods  settlement  that  was  the 
nation's  capital,  until  he  found  the  Navy  Department.  It  was 
still  a  department  without  a  Secretary.  Dearborn  was  continu- 
ing as  acting  head,  and  it  was  Dearborn,  who,  on  June  6,  wrote 
finis  to  the  naval  services  of  the  Commodore. 

"You  have  permission  to  return  to  your  place  of  residence," 
his  order  to  Barry  read,  "and  there  remain  until  the  govern- 
ment again  requires  your  service." 

That  afternoon,  the  broad  blue  pennant  floated  downward 
from  the  masthead,  and  John  Barry  left  forever  that  frigate 
United  States,  whose  career  had  been  tightly  woven  with  his 
own  since  the  time  he  had  seen  her  keel  laid  more  than  six  years 
before. 
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NAVAL  retrenchment,  a  symptom  of  which  was  the  laying  up  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  has  been  pop- 
ularly ascribed  to  the  Democratic  administration.  Actually,  it 
began  with  the  Federalists  more  than  two  months  before 
Thomas  Jefferson  took  office.  As  early  as  January  12,  1801, 
Secretary  Stoddert  had  recommended,  in  case  of  an  honorable 
treaty  with  France,  the  sale  of  all  public  vessels  except  thirteen 
frigates  built  before  and  during  the  war  period.  On  March  3, 
the  last  day  of  John  Adams's  term,  Congress  had  adopted  an 
act  providing  for  a  naval  peace  establishment,  embodying  Stod- 
dert's  recommendations,  and  reducing  the  naval  personnel  to 
one-third  its  wartime  strength.  To  Jefferson  the  Federalists 
bequeathed  the  unpleasant  task  of  dismissing  all  but  nine  cap- 
tains, thirty-six  lieutenants  and  150  midshipmen. 

That  John  Barry's  reputation  stood  high  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  evidenced  a  few  days  after  he  returned  to 
Strawberry  Hill.  To  him  came  a  communication  from  the  Navy 
Department,  signed  by  Henry  Dearborn,  and  dated  June  11. 
Enclosed  was  a  copy  of  the  act  creating  the  peace-time  navy. 
To  reduce  the  commissioned  personnel,  the  letter  admitted,  was 
an  unpleasant  duty.  Such  a  preamble  prepared  the  Commodore 
for  the  worst,  but  his  spirits  rose  as  he  read : 

"On  the  present  occasion  it  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me 
to  have  the  gratification  of  informing  you  that  the  President 
has  been  pleased  to  select  you  as  one  of  those  who  are  retained. 
Your  usual  pay  and  rations  will  be  allowed  until  the  30th  day 
of  June,  including  that  day,  from  which  time  the  law  allows  you 
half  pay  until  called  into  actual  service." 

The  man  whom  Washington  had  commissioned  seven  years 
before  as  senior  captain,  and  whom  an  ungrateful  administra- 
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tion  once  had  hoped  would  resign,  remained  the  titular  head  of 
the  American  navy ! 


Death  struck  at  Strawberry  Hill  the  day  that  welcome  mes- 
sage came  from  Washington,  for,  on  June  15,  Isaac  Austin 
died.  The  shadowy  little  watchmaker,  who  had  lived  but  for  his 
sister,  succumbed  to  a  sudden  illness,  and  Sarah  Barry  was  in- 
consolable. She  had  been  particularly  dependent  upon  him,  with 
her  husband  so  much  at  sea ;  in  fact,  one  of  her  letters  admitted 
that  too  much  had  she  relied  upon  both  her  brothers,  "altho  I 
am  not  blind  to  there  faults."  Her  dependence  upon  them,  she 
"dated  from  my  earliest  infancy  and  their  unbounded  affection 
toward  me."  Isaac  Austin  died  intestate.  Barry  and  the  sur- 
viving brother,  the  scapegrace  William,  were  appointed  admin- 
istrators. William  had  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Apparently 
he  cared  not  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  long-ago  treason,  so 
the  brunt  of  handling  the  estate  devolved  upon  the  Commodore, 
with  William  Jonas  Keen  as  attorney  in  fact. 

Just  a  few  months  before  another  death  had  brought  much 
sorrow  to  Strawberry  Hill.  Young  Michael  Hayes,  with  a 
promising  sea  career  before  him,  had  died  early  in  March. 
When,  how  or  where  he  departed  this  life  is  not  certain.  He 
had  returned  almost  a  year  before  from  a  fourteen  months5 
voyage  to  China  as  first  mate  of  the  ship  America.  Nothing 
more  appears  about  him  until  Patrick  Hayes  wrote  to  their  sis- 
ter, Eleanor  Kavanaugh,  at  Wexford,  on  March  19.  His  letter 
is  missing,  but  we  know  from  her  reply,  that  Michael,  in  his 
will,  provided  for  an  equal  division  of  his  estate  between  her  and 
Patrick's  wife,  Betsy  Keen  Hayes,  his  sister-in-law.  The  amount 
to  be  divided  was  £500 — a  tidy  little  sum  the  youth  had  saved. 

Aside  from  these  bereavements,  the  Commodore  and  Sarah 
grieved  over  the  absence  of  Patrick's  and  Betsy's  little  family. 
When  their  third  infant,  Thomas  Hayes,  had  been  born  on 
January  7, 1801,  the  young  merchant-captain  and  his  wife  had 
decided  upon  an  establishment  of  their  own  on  Pine  street,  in 
Philadelphia.  Barry  missed  the  noise  and  commotion  of  five- 
year-old  John  Barry  Hayes,  and  the  wistful,  winning  ways  of 
three-year-old  Sarah  Austin  Hayes. 

Not  that  they  were  isolated  nor  alone  that  summer.  Guests 
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were  frequent,  and,  when  the  Keen  family  started  visiting,  they 
were  numerous  enough  in  their  various  branches  and  marriages 
to  have  taxed  the  most  hospitable  household.  Reynold  Keen,  for 
example,  who  will  be  recalled  as  husband  of  Sarah's  half-sister, 
who  died  in  Reading  in  1777,  had  remarried  twice,  and  had  so 
many  children  that  even  later  family  genealogists  have  had 
trouble  enumerating  them.  Reynold  Keen  and  his  enormous 
brood  were  always  welcome  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren born  to  him  and  Sarah's  half-sister  visited  their  uncle  and 
aunt  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Most  welcome  of  all  those  who  came  to  Strawberry  Hill  that 
summer  was  Richard  Somers.  Somers  had  been  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants retained  in  service,  and,  in  late  July,  arrived  from 
Washington  enroute  to  Boston  to  act  as  senior  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Boston.  He  could  tell  the  Commodore  all  about  the 
United  States;  how  she  had  been  completely  stripped,  and  now 
lay  a  mere  hulk  of  her  former  self  at  the  navy  yard.  That  un- 
pleasant duty  had  been  completed  in  June,  but  courts-martial 
had  detained  the  lieutenant  longer  in  Washington.  When  Som- 
ers left  Strawberry  Hill,  on  August  3,  he  carried  a  warm  letter 
of  recommendation  from  Barry  to  Captain  Daniel  McNeill, 
commanding  the  Boston.  Several  weeks  later  a  reply  was  re- 
ceived. McNeill  was  happy  to  have  Lieutenant  Somers,  "more 
especially  as  he  has  serv'd  under  your  Command  &  to  your  sat- 
isfaction and  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  have  much  Pleasure 
with  him." 

The  Commodore  was  then  in  good  health.  Dr,  Rush  had  no 
occasion  for  other  than  social  visits  to  Strawberry  Hill.  Be- 
cause he  felt  so  well,  Barry  watched  with  interest  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  threatening  situation  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  and 
began  to  yearn  again  for  the  quarter-deck  of  the  United  States. 


While  the  new  American  navy  had  been  demonstrating  its 
efficiency  in  the  West  Indies  against  the  French,  the  United 
States  had  continued  to  stultify  itself  by  annual  tributes  to 
three  of  the  corsair  nations  in  the  Mediterranean.  Algiers  was 
receiving  maritime  stores  each  year  to  the  value  of  $21,600 ; 
Tripoli,  to  the  value  of  $56,000,  and  Tunis,  to  the  value  of 
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$107,000.  Likewise,  in  1798,  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  been  given 
the  frigate  Crescent,  and,  in  1800,  had  received  a  cargo  of  ad- 
ditional presents.  None  of  the  trio  was  satisfied,  and  the  situa- 
tion became  critical  in  the  spring  of  1801,  while  Barry  was  still 
in  the  Windward  islands.  Algiers  protested  its  tributes  were 
late.  Tunis  renewed  a  demand  for  forty  cannon,  with  the  threat 
to  open  warfare  upon  American  merchantmen.  The  bashaw  of 
Tripoli,  looking  covetously  upon  the  extra  presents  to  Algiers 
and  the  larger  annual  tribute  to  Tunis,  made  exorbitant  de- 
mands, and  followed  them,  on  May  10, 1801,  by  declaring  war. 

Prior  to  that,  in  an  effort  to  forestall  hostilities,  Richard 
Dale  had  been  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  with  four  ships- 
of-war — a  "squadron  of  observation" — which  could  only  fight 
if  attacked.  Dale  carried  the  annual  tributes,  and  should  pay 
them  if  he  found  the  Barbary  Powers  ready  to  listen  to  reason. 
He  had  sailed  in  May  in  the  President  as  his  flagship,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  Essex,  Philadelphia,  and  Enterprise. 

Naval  men,  including  Barry,  looked  upon  the  expedition, 
with  its  hampering  orders,  as  futile.  Jefferson's  new  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  who  took  office  in 
July,  evidently  had  similar  feelings,  and  contemplated  aug- 
menting Dale's  force.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  send  a  relieving 
squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  considered  re-commission- 
ing the  United  States,  and  so  informed  Thomas  Tingey,  com- 
mandant of  the  Washington  navy  yard.  Tingey  wrote  to  Barry 
on  August  11.  He  was  already  putting  the  frigate  into  pre- 
liminary shape,  and  wanted  to  know  "whether  you  determine  to 
command  her  yourself  or  to  surrender  your  old  favorite  to  be 
enjoyed  and  commanded  by  another?" 

"As  yet  I  have  not  heard  from  the  Secy  of  the  Navy  on  the 
Subject  of  resuming  my  command,"  the  Commodore  replied  on 
August  14,  "if  I  am  called  upon  (and  my  health  will  admit) 
I  shall  as  a  good  Citizen  feel  my  self  bound  to  come  forward 
and  do  my  might  to  Subdue  any  Enemy  to  my  Country." 

Should  "My  Favourite"  be  added  to  the  squadron,  he  would 
try  to  give  Tingey  an  accurate  account  of  her  condition  when 
he  left  her,  and  what  she  needed,  although  "her  wants  will  be 
but  Trifling";  certain  new  sails,  new  cables  and  either  a  new 
main  or  f oretopmast,  he  could  not  recall  which. 
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"I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  Other  wants  but  them  I 
have  stated/'  he  added.  "She  stood  in  need  of  no  other  when 
I  left  her." 

While  awaiting  further  word  from  the  Navy  Department, 
Barry  invested  jointly  with  Patrick  Hayes  and  the  firm  of 
Keen  &  Stillwell  in  the  schooner  Edward  and  Edmond.  The 
Commodore's  share  in  schooner  and  cargo  was  a  half  interest 
for  which  he  paid  $3,000.  He  retained  it  for  a  year,  and  then 
sold  it  to  his  nephew.  It  was  his  final  shipping  venture. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  fall  of  1801 5  the  Barry  household  moved 
in  from  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  city  residence  on  Spruce  street 
below  Fourth.  That  fall  the  Commodore  was  called  upon  to 
prove  some  guns  cast  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Nothing 
official  regarding  the  United  States  came  until  November,  when 
Secretary  Smith  wrote  him  regarding  a  report  the  frigate's 
false  keel  had  been  injured  on  the  way  up  the  Potomac  the  pre- 
ceding June.  The  Secretary  said  the  ship's  status  was  un- 
changed. She  was  still  laid  up,  and  could  Barry  give  him  any 
additional  information  as  to  her  needs? 

The  foundation  for  a  report  of  injury  to  the  false  keel,  "I 
cannot  devise,"  Barry  replied  on  November  26.  He  had  never 
discovered  any  deficiency  in  the  United  States,  and  believed 
"that  her  bottom  is  in  perfect  order  and  needs  not  the  unneces- 
sary exer*  and  trouble  of  heaving  down."  Other  than  a  bower 
anchor,  he  could  not  recall  any  other  needs  than  those  he  had 
previously  given  Tingey.  All  the  correspondence  about  the  frig- 
ate came  to  naught,  however,  as,  after  Dale's  return  in  the  win- 
ter of  1801,  the  new  squadron  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean 
was  under  Richard  V.  Morris,  and  consisted  of  the  Chesapeake, 
Constellation,  New  York,  Adams,  John  Adams,  and,  again,  the 
schooner  Enterprize.  Dale  had  accomplished  more  than  had 
been  expected.  Algiers  and  Tunis,  overawed  by  the  sight  of  the 
American  fighting  ships,  had  meekly  accepted  their  tributes 
and  promised  to  be  good.  Tripoli  alone  remained  aggressively 
capturing  American  merchantmen.  Morris,  who  sailed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1802,  was  supposed  to  squelch  the  bashaw,  although  his 
orders  were  only  slightly  less  restrictive  than  had  been  Dale's, 
*  *  * 

Through  the  winter  of  1801-02,  John  Barry's  health  was 
fair.  He  had  occasional  asthmatic  attacks,  but  none  of  them 
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serious,  and  he  was  enjoying  life  among  friends  in  the  city.  In 
January,  he  gave  a  little  dinner  party  to  a  chosen  few.  Num- 
bered among  them  was  Joshua  Humphreys,  whose  card  of  ac- 
ceptance, on  January  26,  announced  that  "Mr  Humphreys  will 
do  himself  the  honor  of  takeing  Dinner  with  the  Commodore  to- 
morrow." John  Rossiter,  too,  was  present,  for,  on  the  back  of 
Humphreys's  card,  Barry  made  notations  of  items  he  had  com- 
missioned Rossiter  to  bring  him  from  the  West  Indies. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  and  the  return  to  Strawberry  Hill, 
a  letter  came  from  Ireland  which  explains  the  long  existing  tra- 
dition that  Barry  visited  his  birthplace  in  County  Wexford. 
Tradition  states: 

"After  the  war  of  Independence  was  over  Commodore  Barry 
landed  from  his  frigate  in  Ballyteague  Bay,  about  six  miles 
west  of  Tacumhane.  He  visited  his  father's  house  which  he 
found  burned  and  finding  no  relatives  or  friends  alive  in  the 
neighborhood  returned  sadly  to  his  ship." 

The  legend  is  based  upon  a  confusion  of  names  and  facts. 
The  visitor  to  County  Wexford  was  Captain  John  Barry,  that 
merchant-skipper  friend  of  the  Commodore,  whom  we  have  hap- 
pened upon  occasionally  in  this  narrative.  The  date  of  the  visit 
was  in  March,  1802,  instead  of  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  His 
arrival  and  departure  were  described  in  a  letter  Eleanor  Kava- 
naugh,  the  Commodore's  niece,  wrote  from  Wexford,  on  March 
24s,  of  that  year,  to  her  brother,  Patrick  Hayes.  She  was  plead- 
ing for  a  part  of  the  legacy  from  the  estate  of  her  late  brother, 
Michael,  and  her  postscript  read : 

"Captain  John  Barry  was  here  and  in  my  Distress  I  applyed 
to  him  to  see  if  he  would  be  so  Good  to  advance  me  a  little  money 
that  you  would  pay  him  at  his  Return  to  you  he  said  he  would 
but  that  he  had  Only  as  much  money  as  would  take  him  to  Lon- 
donderry Where  his  Vessell  lay  I  have  scent  a  Leter  to  you  per 
him  of  the  same  date." 

Another  letter  from  Ireland,  received  in  the  early  summer, 
indicated  the  Commodore's  poor  relations  were  still  looking  to 
him  for  financial  support.  The  writer  was  Nancy  Merryman 
Kelly,  "Your  Aunt  Margrets  Oldest  Daughter  Who  has  De- 
parted this  Life  five  years  Back."  Mrs.  Kelly's  husband  had 
been  filled  in  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  "Leaving  five 
Small  Children  behind  him." 
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"As  your  Father  Being  my  only  Comfort  whose  Death  I  must 
for  ever  Regret,"  continued  Cousin  Nancy,  "Gave  me  half  a 
Guinea  out  of  Part  of  the  money  you  last  sent  him  therefore  I 
Place  a  Reliance  on  his  loveing  Son  Expecting  his  Tender 
Goodness  will  take  Place  on  me  as  Being  So  much  in  Need  of  it." 

When  this  letter  was  received,  Barry  and  Sarah  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Easton.  Its  purpose  we  do  not  know. 
All  we  have  is  a  letter  from  Sarah  to  Betsy  Keen,  describing  the 
journey  as  fraught  with  many  difficulties,  and  reporting  "My 
dear  Cap'  Barry  and  self  is  quite  well."  In  July,  Sarah  again 
had  occasion  to  issue  assurances  of  her  husband's  continued 
good  health.  This  time  it  was  to  Patrick  Hayes,  who  had  writ- 
ten her  from  Cape  May.  All  the  Hayes  children  were  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  as  Betsy,  in  her  Pine  street  home,  was  once  more 
awaiting  the  advent  of  a  child.  Sarah  and  the  Commodore  had 
intended  going  to  the  seashore,  but  had  delayed  their  departure. 

"Tomorrow  I  go  in  [to  Philadelphia] ,"  wrote  Sarah,  on  July 
24,  "determined  not  to  quit  untile  I  see  Betsy  safe  in  bead." 

Poor  Betsy's  travails  quite  upset  the  visit  to  the  shore,  for 
she  was  not  "safe  in  bead,"  until  August  21,  when  Isaac  Austin 
Hayes,  her  fourth  offspring,  was  ushered  into  the  world. 

Early  in  August,  Dr.  Rush  was  called  out  to  Strawberry 
Hill.  The  Commodore  had  sustained  a  severe  asthmatic  attack, 
one  which  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  a  commission  from 
the  Navy  Department.  Secretary  Smith  had  asked  him  to  prove 
a  number  of  cannon  at  Sam  Hughes's  foundry  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  and  he  had  been  compelled,  on  August  8,  to  report 
that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  venture  farther  from 
his  home  than  Philadelphia.  The  ordnance  was  proved  by  Cap- 
tain William  Bainbridge,  whose  daughter,  in  later  years,  would 
marry  one  of  Patrick  Hayes's  sons. 

In  August  also,  the  Commodore  replied  a  bit  testily  to  a  com- 
munication from  Secretary  Smith  regarding  an  expense  ac- 
count rendered  some  months  before. 

"it  is  but  Small  and  I  took  no  Vouchers,"  Barry  wrote,  on 
August  25.  "I  expect  the  Accountant  will  Send  it  back  for 
Want  of  the  Vouchers,  if  So  he  may  Keep  it  all  as  [if]  it  is  to 
be  Supposed  that  I  can  ask  for  a  receipt  too  a  few  Cents  he  can 
not  expect  it." 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Commodore,  Richard  Dale 
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and  Bainbridge  had  been  constituted  into  a  board  to  examine 
applicants  for  commissions  in  the  navy.  They  sat  in  Philadel- 
phia for  a  brief  time — the  first  official  examining  board — and 
a  number  of  aspiring  young  midshipmen  were  tested  as  to  their 
qualifications  for  advancement  in  the  service. 

When  Sarah  and  the  Commodore,  with  their  two  slaves, 
James  and  Jude,  removed  from  Strawberry  Hill  that  fall,  it 
was  to  a  new  home  in  Philadelphia.  The  house  on  Spruce  street 
had  been  sold.  The  future  abode,  No.  186  Chestnut  street,  was 
a  pretentious  three-story  dwelling  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street,  east  of  Tenth. 

Three  times  during  the  remaining  months  of  1802  official 
communications  reached  Barry  from  Washington.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  it  was  a  request  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  in  the  Delaware.  The  winter  might  be  severe.  If 
the  Commodore  should  think  her  unsafe,  Secretary  Smith  de- 
sired his  opinion  of  "what  measures  will  be  necessary  to  render 
her  secure."  Four  days  later  came  another  communication,  for- 
warding one  of  the  medals  struck  to  commemorate  Truxtun's 
engagement  with  the  French  frigate  L*  Vengeance  in  1800. 

"Considering  you  as  the  Senior  officer  of  the  Navy,"  Smith 
wrote,  "and  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration  I  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  I  feel  of  presenting  one  to  you." 

The  most  significant  letter  of  all,  however,  arrived  on  Christ- 
mas day.  Here  was  ample  evidence  that  the  Jefferson  adminis- 
tration had  high  regard  for  John  Barry's  merits.  There  had 
been  dissatisfaction  with  Morris's  conduct  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  His  recall  was  inevitable.  As  his  successor — the  man 
who  would  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag  in  those  far  away  waters 
— the  Navy  Department  had  turned  to  the  aging  Commodore. 

"We  shall  have  occasion  to  keep  a  small  force  in  the  Medi- 
terranean," Secretary  Smith's  letter,  dated  December  22,  read, 
"and  upon  the  return  of  Commodore  Morris  we  shall  expect 
your  services  on  that  station.  This  information  I  consider  it 
proper  to  give  you  at  this  time  in  order  that  when  called  upon 
you  may  be  prepared  to  perform  this  duty  without  injury  to 
your  private  affairs." 

It  was  a  feeble  man,  racked  by  pain,  frequently  confined  long 
days  at  a  time  in  his  bed,  who  received  the  order  to  prepare  for 
duty.  There  could  be  no  more  active  service  for  John  Barry, 
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and  he  realized  it.  His  reply  to  Secretary  Smith  has  not  been 
preserved,  but  we  know  it  was  written  with  more  mental  pain 
than  the  physical  ones  that  had  seized  upon  him.  He  regretted 
that  he  could  not  respond  to  his  country's  call,  and  that  never 
again  would  he  fly  the  broad  pennant  as  a  squadron  commander. 

Late  in  February  of  1803,  abandoning  all  hope  of  recovery, 
he  summoned  William  Jonas  Keen  and  outlined  how  he  wished 
his  will  drawn  up.  There  should  be  one  thousand  Spanish  milled 
dollars  paid  to  Patrick  and  Betsy  Keen  Hayes  within  six 
months  after  his  death.  To  Patrick,  likewise,  should  go  his 
wearing  apparel,  books  and  navigating  instruments.  Each  of 
the  Hayes  children  should  receive  one  hundred  dollars,  save  his 
namesake,  John  Barry  Hayes,  who  should  have  twice  that 
amount.  His  silver-hilted  sword  was  to  go  to  his  brother-in-law, 
William  Austin;  the  gold-hilted  one,  to  Richard  Dale.  James 
and  Jude,  the  negro  servants,  were  to  be  Sarah's  property  as 
long  as  she  remained  his  widow.  At  her  re-marriage  or  death, 
they  should  be  freed,  and  each  given  an  annual  annuity  of 
twenty  pounds.  The  principal  of  the  annuity,  at  the  death  of 
James,  should  be  paid  to  the  poor  fund  of  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  death  of  the  woman,  Jude,  the  princi- 
pal of  her  annuity  would  go  to  Eleanor  Howlin,  daughter  of 
his  late  sister,  Margaret.  The  balance  of  his  estate  he  wanted 
bequeathed  "to  my  dearly  beloved  wife  Sarah  Barry."  At  her 
death,  one-half  would  revert  to  Patrick  and  Betsy  Hayes ;  the 
other  half ,  to  whomsoever  Sarah  might  indicate  in  her  will.  His 
wife  should  be  his  executrix,  acting  with  Patrick  Hayes  and 
John  Leamy  as  co-executors. 

William  Jonas  Keen  prepared  the  will  as  directed,  and  the 
Commodore  signed  it  on  February  £7,  1803.  There  were  three 
witnesses — John  Brown,  his  friend  since  Revolutionary  days; 
Reynold  Keen,  the  much  married  half-brother-in-law,  and 
Richard  Somers,  back  from  service  on  the  Boston,  and  about 
to  be  commissioned  as  commander  of  the  newly  purchased 
twelve  gun  schooner  Nautilus. 

As  the  warm  days  of  spring  arrived,  the  ailing  Commodore 
craved  once  more  the  clear  country  air  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Dr. 
Rush  was  consulted  and  agreed.  The  physician  knew  Barry's 
days  were  numbered.  To  make  those  last  days  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible warranted  the  danger  of  moving  him.  In  May,  carefully 
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pillowed  and  covered,  the  sick  man  made  his  last  journey  north- 
ward to  his  beloved  estate. 

Two  months  later,  the  squadron  he  might  have  commanded 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean — the  squadron  under  Edward 
Preble  that  would  end  forever  the  piracies  against  American 
shipping  by  the  Barbary  Powers.  Barry's  boys  were  at  sea — 
off  to  demonstrate  the  skill,  the  courage,  the  spirit  their  old 
commander  had  inculcated  in  them.  Let  us  call  the  roll  of  these 
immortals — Stephen  Decatur,  Richard  Somers,  Charles  Stew- 
art, James  R.  Caldwell,  Jacob  Jones,  John  Trippe,  Jr.,  Charles 
Ludlow,  William  N.  Crane,  Daniel  Heath,  Charles  Wadsworth ; 
aye,  and  James  Barron,  whose  star  would  rise  off  Tripoli,  and 
fall  in  later  years. 

At  Strawberry  Hill,  the  Commodore  heard  of  their  going, 
and,  when  freedom  from  pain  permitted,  asked  for  word  about 
them,  listened  raptly  to  the  meagre  news  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Their  deeds,  however,  would  never  reach  his  ears.  Long 
before  the  squadron  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  he  was  sinking  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

William  Jonas  Keen  stood  beside  his  bedside,  on  August  24, 
and,  that  afternoon,  dashed  off  a  letter  to  Betsy  Hayes,  who  was 
visiting  in  New  Jersey. 

"Dear  Sister,  I  have  just  returned  from  Strawberry  Hill," 
he  wrote,  "the  Commodore  is  something  better  but  I  think  only 
flattering  us  to  make  the  easier  exit.  I  therefore  think  you  had 
better  pack  up  and  Come  to  town.  Send  word  to  me  what  time 
and  I  will  meet  you  at  the  ferry." 

Betsy  returned.  Other  loving  relatives  and  friends  gathered. 
Yet,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  old  Commo- 
dore fought  on.  For  three  weeks  after  Keen's  urgent  message, 
he  lingered,  semi-conscious,  and,  on  September  13,  he  died.  In 
her  family  Bible  that  night,  Betsy  Keen  wrote  reverently : 

"Commodore  John  Barry  departed  this  Life  Sept^r  13th  1803 

aged  58  years." 

*  *  * 

They  buried  the  Commodore  the  next  morning  with  full  mili- 
tary honors.  Short  was  the  time  between  death  and  funeral,  but 
it  sufficed  to  draw  to  the  city  home,  where  the  body  had  been 
brought  during  the  night,  a  great  concourse  of  sorrowing  peo- 
ple. In  the  wake  of  the  hearse  as  it  passed  down  Chestnut  street 
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to  Third,  and  then  southward  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  "a 
numerous  train  of  his  fellow  citizens,  officers  of  the  navy,  breth- 
ren of  the  Cincinnati,  Captain  Rush's  well-disciplined  volun- 
teer corps,  and  many  brave  tars,  who  shed  a  tributary  tear  to 
his  departed  worth." 

Tributes  poured  in  from  the  press,  two  of  which  epitomize  the 
great  heritage  the  Commodore  had  bestowed  upon  his  adopted 
land.  Said  the  Massachusetts  Spy  and  Worcester  Gazette: 

"Barry — At  Philadelphia,  Commodore  John  Barry.  To  his 
valor  was  owed  much  of  the  honor  acquired  on  the  seas  during 
the  Revolution." 

Added  the  Philadelphia  Aurora: 

"Our  infant  navy  is  also  much  indebted  to  his  fostering  care ; 
it  was  ever  his  pride  to  establish  its  respectability  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe;  and  America  may  boast  that  most  of  the  officers 
she  now  possesses  were  reared  under  her  gallant  Barry." 

Even  a  poet  sang: 

Columbia's  friend !  freed  from  this  mortal  coil, 
Now  rests  (so  Heav'n  ordains)  from  human  toil; 
A  patriot  firm,  thro'  chequer'd  life  unblam'd, 
A  gallant  vet'ran,  for  his  prowess  f am'd. 
Beneath  his  guidance,  lo !  a  navy  springs, 
An  infant  navy  spreads  its  canvas  wings, 
A  rising  nation's  weal  to  shield,  to  save, 
And  guard  her  commerce  on  the  dang'rous  wave. 

From  the  judgment  of  contemporaries  are  a  man's  merits 
most  accurately  ascertained.  Two  such,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
and  Master's  Mate  John  Kessler,  contributed  all  they  knew  of 
their  long-time  friend  to  the  editor  of  The  Port  Folio.  Upon 
their  evidence  was  based  "A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Commo- 
dore John  Barry,"  appearing  in  the  July,  1813,  issue  of  that 
publication.  In  this  sketch  may  be  found  the  origin  of  the  title 
which  has  clung  ever  since: 

"So  many  of  the  distinguished  naval  men  of  the  present  day 
commenced  their  career  under  commodore  Barry,  that  he  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  'father  of  our  navy.'  " 
His  claim  to  that  honor  rests  upon  solid  ground. 


APPENDIX 
THE   BARRY-HAYES   FAMILY 


John  Barry's  ancestral  tree  has  been  twisted  awry  with  much 
manhandling.  How  ineffectual  and  confusing  have  been  the  ef- 
forts to  establish  his  parentage,  birth  and  relationships  can  be 
summarized  in  the  following  potpourri  of  misinformation. 

He  was  born  in  1745.  He  was  born  in  1746.  He  was  born  in 
1739. 

He  was  born  in  the  townland  of  Ballysampson  and  lived  his 
boyhood  in  the  townland  of  Rostoonstown.  He  lived  in  Balla- 
haley  along  Lake  Tacumshin.  He  was  born  in  Wexford. 

The  house  where  he  lived  is  still  standing  in  Rostoonstown. 
The  house  where  he  lived  is  still  standing  in  Ballahaley.  The 
house  where  he  lived  was  burned  during  the  Irish  disturbances. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  in  Ballysampson.  His  father  was  a 
clerk  in  a  malt  house  in  Wexford.  His  father  was  a  "snug 
farmer"  in  the  Parish  of  Tacumshin. 

His  father's  name  was  John.  His  father's  name  was  James. 

His  mother's  name  was  Catharine.  His  mother's  name  was 
Ellen  Cullen. 

His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Stafford  of  Wexford 
Castle.  His  mother  married  three  times,  and  her  second  husband 
was  William  Henry  Stafford,  a  descendant  of  John  Stafford  of 
Wexford  Castle.  His  mother  died  in  Ireland.  His  mother  ac- 
companied him  to  America  when  he  first  left  home. 

He  had  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Thomas,  and  one  sister, 
Catharine,  who  married  a  Mr.  Meyler.  He  had  one  sister,  Mar- 
garet. He  had  a  twin-sister,  Marianna.  He  had  one  sister,  Jane. 

He  had  a  half-brother,  Patrick  (or  Philip)  Stafford,  and  a 
half-sister,  Margaret  Stafford.  His  half-brother,  Patrick  (or 
Philip)  married  Brigetta  Daverness,  of  Wexford.  His  half- 
brother  was  Captain  Stafford,  of  Baltimore.  His  half-sister, 
Margaret,  married,  first,  Philip  Bennet,  and,  second,  Lawrence 
Furlong.  His  half-sister,  Margaret,  married  a  Mr.  Howlin. 
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That's  the  record  as  it  was  written  by  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  in 
his  "Commodore  John  Barry,"  in  1903 — a  glorious  melange, 
collected  by  him  at  various  times  from  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee; 
Edmund  Hore,  editor  of  the  Wexford  Independent;  P.  J. 
Barry,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa ;  Miss  Sarah  Staff ord,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  Michael  Browne,  of  Bridgetown,  County 
Wexford,  Ireland. 

From  the  Irish  letters  in  the  Hepburn  collection,  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  scarcely  a  word  of  truth  in  any  of  these  Griffin 
gleanings.  Miss  Stafford,  who  died  in  1880,  firmly  believed  her 
ancestor  to  be  the  second  husband  of  Barry's  mother.  Appar- 
ently she  had  her  Barry  families  confused. 

Even  worse  confusion,  however,  came  with  Michael  Browne's 
production  of  a  photograph  of  the  birth  record,  in  1739,  of 
"John  Barry  and  Marianna  twins,"  the  son  and  daughter  of 
James  Barry  and  Ellen  Cullen  at  Ballysampson.  Here,  too,  is 
a  mistake  as  to  families.  Browne's  evidence  merely  establishes 
John  Barry's  birth,  and  those  who  have  read  the  preceding 
pages  will  already  have  discovered  four  John  Barrys  crossing 
the  Commodore's  path — the  sergeant  of  marines  on  the  Lexing- 
ton, the  seaman  on  the  United  States,  the  young  sea-captain  who 
took  to  drink,  and  the  merchant  skipper,  who  was  Barry's  friend 
for  many  years.  John  Barry  was  no  uncommon  name  in  Ireland. 

From  the  Hepburn  papers,  aided  by  some  stray  items  in  the 
Barnes  collection,  it  is  apparent  that  John  Barry's  mother  was 
a  Kelly,  that  she  died  before  her  husband,  that  both  of  them 
were  buried  in  the  Churchyard  at  Roslare  just  south  of  Wex- 
ford, that  John  Barry  had  neither  half-brothers  nor  a  half- 
sister,  and  that  his  real  brothers  and  sisters  were  five  in  number 
— Jane,  Patrick,  Eleanor,  Margaret  and  Thomas. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  best  possible  corroborative  evidence 
that  Barry's  birth  year  was  1745,  as  stated  in  the  original 
sketch  of  Ids  life  in  The  Port  Folio  in  1813,  and  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone  from  the  text  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  It  is  the  entry 
in  the  family  Bible  kept  by  Elizabeth  Keen  Hayes,  to  wit,  that 
"Commodore  John  Barry  departed  this  Life  Sept1?7  13th  1803 
aged  58  years." 

While  meagre  in  some  respects,  the  following  chart,  with  its 
source  notes,  will  give  a  clear  picture  of  Barry's  generation, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Patrick 
Hayes. 
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A  Uiance — Continued 
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accepts  command  of,  830;  launched 
and  outfitted,  331;  description  of, 
834;  sails  from  Philadelphia,  837; 
course  of,  followed  in  Hayes's  jour- 
nal, 337-344;  at  Canton,  344,  345;  re- 
paired and  cargoed,  346,  848;  sails 
from  Canton,  349;  sailing  feat  of, 
850;  cargo  of,  sold,  851;  mentioned, 
vii,  333,  336 

Asia,  British  frigate,  101 

Assistance,  British  ship-of-the-line, 
417,  418 

Atalanta,  British  sloop-of-war,  221-228 

Augusta,  British  frigate,  126 

Aurora,  merchant  ship,  49-51,  53,  60,  61 

Aurora,  The,  and  Philadelphia  Gazette, 
883,  492 

Austin,  Isaac,  119,  123,  137,  172,  425, 
468,  469,  483 

Austin,  Samuel,  118,  119 

Austin,  Samuel,  of  New  Jersey,  427, 
428 

Austin,  Sarah  (See  also  Barry,  Sarah) , 
118,  119 

Austin,  Sarah  Keen,  118, 119;  estate  of, 
172, 187 

Austin,  William,  119,  123,  137,  172, 
265,  268,  860,  483,  490 

Bache,  Benjamin  Franklin,  888 

Bainbridge,  William,  Captain,  U.S.N., 
488,  489 

Balch,  Benjamin,  cha-plaln,  Alliance. 
193,  289 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  856 

Baldwin,  John,  Continental  lieutenant, 
94,  116 

Baltimore,  Mfl.,  Continental  vessels 
outfitted  at,  77;  frigate  building  at, 
105;  Continental  Congress  flees  to, 
115;  Navy  Board  removes  lo,  154; 
frigate  Constellation  building  at,  869, 
871, 878,  879 ;  mentioned,  56,  807, 841, 
861,  862,  874,  887,  897,  899-401,  407, 
409 

Baltimore,  U.  S.  ship,  899 

Banning,  Freborn,  midshipman,  United 
States,  402,  428,  444,  451,  458,  454 

Barbadoes,  island  of,  Barry  calls  at,  in 
United  States,  420;  Barry  dines  with 
governor  at,  489;  Barry's  praises 
sung  in,  445;  mentioned,  7,  10,  11, 
14-16,  18,  82,  88,  159,  416,  419,  484, 
485,488 

Barbadoes,  merchant  schooner,  Barry 
appointed  master  of,  7;  description 
and  cargo  of,  8,  9;  voyages  of,  under 
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Barry,  9-15;  partial  log  of,  14,  15; 
mentioned,  16,  17,  27,  419 

Barbary  Powers,  corsairs  of,  feared, 
888;  piratical  aggressions  of,  865; 
peace  with,  to  suspend  frigate  build- 
ing, 868;  tributes  maintain  peace 
with,  886;  threatened  war  with,  484, 
485 

Barclay,  John,  817 

Barclay,  M'oylan  &  Co.,  808,  809,  818, 
315,  817 

Barclay,  Thomas,  American  consul, 
L'Orient,  246,  247,  250-252,  277,  278, 
281,  285,  806,  807,  311,  313 

Barden,  Stephen,  16, 17,  21,  25,  27,  28 

Barnes,  Colonel  James,  Barry  collec- 
tion of,  viii,  494 

Barney,  Joshua,  Continental  captain, 
278,  279,  285,  286,  816,  368,  369 

Baron  LeGraud  &  Co.,  176,  177,  181 

Barron,  James,  third  lieutenant, 
United  States,  Icsts  sailing  qualities 
of  frigate,  417;  demand  of,  to  be 
made  captain,  427;  daring  of,  saves 
frigate  in  storm,  429;  endorsed  by 
Barry  for  promotion,  444;  on  fur- 
lough in  Virginia,  451 ;  recommended 
for  captaincy  by  Stoddert,  458;  in- 
spects carronades  at  New  York,  454; 
commissioned  captain,  455;  seeks 
separate  command,  468;  appointed 
to  Warren,  469,  470;  tragic  career  of, 
896,  491;  mentioned,  404,  409,  422, 
4-W,  454,  457,  462,  465,  475 

Barron,  Samuel,  Captain,  U.S.N.,  441, 
457,  469,  475 

Barry,  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Barry,  177 

Barry,  Anna,  wife  of  Thomas  Barry, 
177,  185 

Barry,  David,  of  Grenada,  857 

Barry,  David,  of  Walsh's  Irish  brigade, 
290,  856 

Barry,  Klcanor  (8ee  also  Hayes, 
memor),  4,  7,  89,  494 

Barry  family,  494 

Barry,  James,  861 

Barry,  Jane  (Bee  also  Byrne,  Jane), 
4,  7,  89,  494 

Barry,  John,  misunderstood  and  dis- 
torted accounts  of,  vii,  viii,  498-495; 
true  worth  of,  ix;  early  abilities  of, 
3;  early  history  of,  4-6;  as  master 
of  Barbadoet,  7-15;  physical  appear- 
ance of,  10;  marriage  of,  to  Mary 
Clary,  12;  partnership  of,  with  Bar- 
den  and  Dugan,  16, 25, 26;  voyage  of, 
in  Patty  <md  Polly,  17-19 ;  journal  of, 
on  Industry,  20-25;  negotiations  of, 


with  Meredith  &  Clymcr,  27,  28; 
growing  establishment  of,  29;  at 
Patrick  Barry's  wedding,  80;  voy- 
ages of,  in  Peggy,  80-38;  delight  of, 
in  resistance  to  tea  tax,  88,  84;  death 
of  first  wife  of,  36;  employed  by 
Willing  &  Morris,  86;  reactions  of, 
to  Boston  Port  hill,  37;  fine  reputa- 
tion of,  3tJ ;  hears  from  family  in  Ire- 
land, 39 ;  commands  Black  Prince,  40, 
41 ;  journal  of,  on  Black  Prince,  42- 
56;  at  Bristol,  England,  44-46;  ships 
cargo  for  London,  48, 49 ;  experiences 
of,  in  London,  52-54;  sets  Eighteenth 
Century  sailing  record,  56;  returns  to 
Philadelphia,  54-61;  neglect  of,  by 
Congress,  62 ;  outfits  first  Continental 
fleet,  65-68;  false  tradition  about 
early  services  of,  69;  superintends 
building  of  Pennsylvania  state  ship, 
70,  71;  commissioned  captain  in  Con- 
tinental navy,  72,  73 ;  feat  of,  in  out- 
fitting Lexington,  74-76;  first  cruise 
of,  in  Lexington,  76-86;  takes  Ed- 
ward, 79-81;  fruitless  quest  of,  for 
Silas  Deane,  83-85 ;  escapes  Parker's 
fleet,  85;  derisive  gesture  of,  for 
Hamond,  86;  achievements  of,  con- 
trasted with  Hopkins's,  87;  part  of, 
in  defending  Delaware  river,  88,  89 ; 
squadron  commander  at  Cape  May, 
90-94;  commissioned  to  Effingham, 
94;  gallant  action  of,  in  saving  pow- 
der from  Nancy,  95-98 ;  second  cruise 
of,  in  Lexington,  99-102;  thoughts  of, 
in  independence,  103;  dons  new  Con- 
tinental uniform,  104,  105;  ranked 
seventh  on  seniority  list,  105;  joins 
army  with  volunteer  artillery  com- 
pany, 107,  108;  appointed  aid-de- 
camp to  Cadwalader,  109;  part  of, 
in  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
109-112;  first  official  meeting  of,  with 
Washington,  118;  returns  to  Phila- 
delphia with  Hessian  wagon  convoy, 
3 13, 114 ;  senior  naval  captain  in  port, 
115-117;  woos  and  marries  Sarah 
Austin,  118,  119;  helps  quell  insub- 
ordinate lieutenants,  120,  121;  not  to 
command  Delaware  river  defences, 
122;  takes  Efflngham  up  river,  128; 
attempted  bribery  of,  124;  humorous 
rumor  of  success  of,  125 ;  bitter  con- 
troversy of,  with  Navy  Board,  126- 
189;  improper  sinking  of  Effingham 
remonstrated  against  by,  129, 180;  at 
Reading,  186,  187;  refuses  apology 
to  Navy  Board,  189;  mans  armed 
barges  for  river  foray,  140-142;  runs 
past  Philadelphia  at  night,  142,  148; 
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transports  "Wayne's  foraging  expedi- 
tion, 144,  145;  burns  hay  on  New 
Jersey  shore,  146-148;  feats  of,  in 
lower  Delaware,  148-150;  vainly  de- 
fends prizes,  151-153;  barge  expedi- 
tion of,  ends,  154;  narrow  escape  of, 
at  White  Hill,  154,  155;  success  of, 
heartens  Marine  Committee,  156 ;  ap- 
pointed to  command  Raleigh  at  Bos- 
ton, 157;  equips  Raleigh  for  sea,  158- 
162;  epic  three-day  cruise  of,  in 
Raleigh,  163-171;  vain  effort  of,  to 
save  Raleigh  from  capture,  167-169; 
conduct  of,  approved  by  Navy  Board, 
171;  fourth  on  seniority  list,  172; 
reluctance  of,  to  go  on  East  Florida 
campaign,  173,  174;  accepts  com- 
mand of  Delaware,  175,  176;  first 
voyage  of,  in  Delaware,  177;  com- 
modore of  merchant  fleet  for  second 
voyage,  178-180;  prevents  impress- 
ment of  crew  by  Confederacy,  181- 
183;  appointed  to  command  incom- 
pleted  ship-of-the-line,  183, 185, 186; 
voyage  of,  in  American,  187,  188; 
appointed  to  command  Alliance  at 
Boston,  189,  190;  activity  of,  in  pre- 
paring Alliance  for  sea,  191-193; 
judicious  conduct  of,  as  president  of 
Landais's  court-martial,  194-197;  ef- 
forts of,  to  man  Alliance,  198-200; 
first  cruise  of,  to  France,  200-227; 
takes  Alert  and  liberates  Venetian 
merchantman,  202 ;  lands  John  Lau- 
rens  at  L'Orieut,  204 ;  experiences  of, 
with  de  Galatheau,  205,  207-210,  215, 
216,  248,  249;  drastic  action  of,  in 
suppressing  mutiny,  211-213;  cap- 
tures Mars  and  Minerva,  218, 214 ;  de- 
serted by  de  Galatheau,  216;  evades 
Jamaica  fleet  and  captures  two 
merchantmen,  217;  precautions  of,  to 
avoid  second  mutiny,  219,  220;  en- 
gages and  takes  Atalanta  and  Tre- 
passey,  221-227;  wounded  in  action, 
224;  arrival  in  Boston  and  report  of 
cruise,  227,  228;  magnificent  testi- 
monial to,  229 ;  recovery  of,  aided  by 
praise,  280;  proposed  by  James  Nich- 
olson for  admiral,  231,  232;  has  no 
enmity  for  John  Paul  Jones,  233; 
upon  Jones's  advice  seeks  Morris, 
234-287;  helps  prepare  recruiting  ad- 
vertisement, 238;  prefers  charges 
against  frigate's  surgeon,  289,  240; 
ordered  to  take  Lafayette  to  France, 
240, 241 ;  controversy  of,  with  Samuel 
Nicholson  over  seamen,  241-248;  sec- 
ond cruise  of,  to  France,  244-257;  dis- 


pute of,  with  French  officials  over 
seamen,  245,  246;  fruitless  efforts  of, 
to  secure  American  hands,  246-249; 
efforts  of,  to  settle  brother's  estate, 
248;  brief  cruise  of,  out  of  L'Orient, 
249,  250 ;  distrustful  of  Americans  in 
France,  250;  controversy  of,   with 
Franklin  over  dispatches  and  cargo, 
251,  252,  254;  anger  of,  over  attempt 
at  petty  bribery,  252,  253 ;  sails  from 
L'Orient  with  poor  crew,  255;   es- 
capes British  frigates,  256;  arrives 
at  New  London,  257;  recalled  from 
journey  to  Philadelphia  to  quell  mu- 
tiny, 258,  260;  naval  recommenda- 
tions of,  to  Robert  Morris,  261;  an- 
noyed by  negligence  of  Continental 
agent,  262,  263;   resents  orders  to 
serve  under  French  officer  of  inferior 
rank,  264-266;  goes  to  Philadelphia 
for  additional  hands,  266-268 ;  learns 
of  death  of  parents  in  Ireland,  268; 
troubles  of,  with  various  officers,  269, 
270;  third  cruise  of,  to  France,  271- 
308;  retakes  Adventure  and  Polly, 
271;  blockades  Bermuda,  272;  takes 
Somerset  and  West  Indiaman  and 
retakes  Fortune,  273;  reaps  rich  har- 
vest in  Jamaica  fleet,  274,  275;  ar- 
rives at  L'Orient,  276;  serious  illness 
of,  278,  279;  humanity  of,  towards 
Lieutenant  Welch,  279 ;  drastic  meas- 
ures of,  with  insubordinate  officers, 
280,  285;  sails  from  L'Orient  before 
peace  treaty  is  signed,  286;   pays 
courtesy  call  at  St.  Eustatia,  290; 
chased  from  Cape  Francois  to  Ha- 
vana, 291,  292;  held  at  Havana  by 
embargo,  293,  294;  escorts  Due  de 
Lauzun  foith  cargo  of  specie,  295, 
296;   transfers   specie  to  Alliance, 
297;  heroic  action  of,  to  save  Duo  de 
Lauzun,  298,  299;   engagement  of, 
with  Sybil,  800-802;  last  engagement 
of  Revolution  fought  by,  808;  recom- 
mends peacetime  use  of  Alliance, 
804;  unjust  lawsuits   against,  805, 
806;  anger  of,  at  Barclay,  Moylan  & 
Co.,  808,  809;  takes  wife  as  passen- 
ger to  Virginia,  810,  811 ;  philosophy 
of,  over  untimely  ending  of  voyage 
to  Amsterdam,  812;  accounts  of,  be- 
ing audited,  818 ;  petition  of,  to  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly,  814,  815;  prize 
accounts  of,  settled  by  Barclay,  Moy- 
lan &  Co.,  817;  significant  statements 
of,  in  petition  praying  promotion, 
818;  services  of,  in  Continental  navy 
end,  819;  letters  of,  cheer  relatives  in 
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Ireland,  328;  parents  of,  buried  at 
Rosslare,  825;  petition  of,  to  Con- 
gress, 825,  826;  receives  final  settle- 
ment on  naval  accounts,  826,  827; 
joins  Hibernia  Fire  Company,  828; 
meets  Michael  and  Patrick  Hayes  at 
Philadelphia,  829;  accepts  command 
of  Asia,  880;  part  of,  in  compelling 
quorum  in  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
881-884;  preparations  of,  for  China 
cruise,  385,  886 ;  voyage  of,  to  China, 
887-852;  experiences  of,  in  dealing 
with  Chinese,  844-349;  tribulations 
of,  in  shopping  for  friends,  848;  vivid 
demonstration  of  seamanship  of,  849, 
850;  discipline  and  respect  com- 
manded by,  351 ;  part  of,  in  last  effort 
to  get  justice  for  naval  officers,  854- 
856 ;  efforts  of,  to  aid  an  unapprecia- 
tive  namesake,  856-358 ;  disappointed 
in  effort  to  get  new  China  command, 
858;  conduct  of,  in  shunning  political 
alliances,  859 ;  life  of,  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  360-862;  advice  of,  sought  upon 
creation  of  U.  S.  navy,  866;  makes 
formal  application  for  command  of 
squadron,  867;  appointed  senior  cap- 
tain in  navy,  868,  869;  development 
of  young  officers  to  be  greatest  serv- 
ice of,  870;  appointed  to  superintend 
frigate  building  at  Philadelphia,  871 ; 
trip  of,  to  Georgia  to  inspect  timber, 
871-874 ;  patriotic  peroration  of,  with 
Bale  and  Truxtun,  874,  875 ;  attends 
wedding  of  nephew,  876;  illness  of, 
876,  877;  frigate  for,  named  United 
States,  879;  receives  commission 
from  Washington,  880;  dines  with 
Washington,  881 ;  part  of,  in  launch- 
ing United  States,  883-886;  trials  and 
tribulation  of,  in  outfitting  frigate, 
887-897;  far-sighted  recommenda- 
tions of,  lor  a  Navy  Department, 
894;  controversy  of,  with  McHcnry 
over  cannon,  899-408;  recommends 
officers,  402;  humorous  correspond- 
ence of,  over  recruiting,  405,  406; 
coaches  new  Secretary  of  Navy,  409, 
430;  preliminary  orders  to,  at  begin- 
ning of  naval  war  with  France,  411, 
412;  bears  courtesy  title  of  commo- 
dore, 418;  first  cruise  of,  in  United 
States,  414-424;  delight  of,  in  per- 
formance of  frigate,  414;  welcome 
to,  In  Boston,  418;  outmaneuvers 
Thetis,  419,  420;  takes  Sans  Pareil, 
421;  becomes  involved  in  James 
Yard  controversy,  422;  takes  Jo- 
louse,  428,*  returns  to  Philadelphia, 


424;  Stoddert  not  satisfied  with 
cruise  of,  425;  James  Yard  contro- 
versy causes  unpleasantness  for,  426, 
427;  short  cruise  of,  halted  by  storm, 
428,  429;  salutes  Washington,  429; 
part  of,  in  planning  West  India  cam- 
paign, 431,  432;  second  cruise  of,  in 
United  States,  433-447 ;  squadron  op- 
erations of,  435-446;  operations  of, 
hamstrung  by  convoy  duty,  438; 
sinks  L' Amour  de  la  Patrie,  439;  re- 
takes Cicero,  441;  incensed  at  con- 
duct of  Daniel  McNeill,  442;  report 
of,  to  Stoddert,  443,  444;  three  prizes 
taken  by,  445 ;  arrives  at  New  Castle, 
447;  popularity  of,  high  in  Philadel- 
phia, 448;  desire  of,  to  be  an  admiral, 
449;  refusal  of,  to  quit  under  fire, 
450;  eulogies  of,  not  pleasing  to 
Stoddert,  451;  urges  promotion  of 
officers,  458;  stay  of,  in  port  irks 
Stoddert,  454,  455 ;  to  cruise  to  Flor- 
ida, 455;  services  under,  of  future 
distinguished  officers,  456;  farewell 
dinner  by,  at  Norfolk,  458;  arrives 
at  Newport  and  refused  furlough, 
459;  ordered  to  convey  envoys  to 
France,  460;  no  minor  role  played 
by,  in  drama  of  Adams's  administra- 
tion, 461;  admiral's  commission  for, 
hinted  by  Stoddert,  462;  ill-humor 
of,  over  conduct  of  American  consul 
at  Lisbon,  462,  468;  Stoddert  over- 
looks admiral's  commission  for,  464; 
discharges  most  of  crew,  465 ;  repairs 
to  city  home  of,  not  financed  by  prize 
money,  466,  467;  tolerance  of,  over 
insubordination  of  Charles  Stewart, 
467,  468;  bathing  at  Long  Branch, 
468, 469;  caustic  comment  of,  on  con- 
duct of  naval  affairs,  469 ;  liberates 
men  unjustly  accused  as  mutineers, 
470;  parents  desirous  sons  should 
train  under,  471;  ordered  to  take 
command  of  Guadaloupe  squadron, 
472;  cruise  of,  to  West  Indies,  478- 
480;  aid  of,  sought  to  defend  St. 
Christopher,  478,  479;  lowers  broad 
pennant  from  United  States,  481; 
retained  by  Jefferson  as  senior  cap- 
tain, 482;  interest  of,  in  unfolding 
troubles  with  Barbary  powers,  484; 
willing  to  serve  country  if  health 
permits,  485;  final  shipping  adven- 
ture of,  486;  source  of  rumored  visit 
by,  to  Wexford,  487;  illness  of,  488; 
failing  health  forbids  re-entry  into 
active  service,  489,  490;  makes  will, 
490;  death  of,  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
491;  funeral  of,  in  Philadelphia,  492; 
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claim  for,  as  "Father  of  Our  Navy," 
rests  on  solid  ground,  492 

Barry,  John,  Irish  merchant  captain, 
361,  401,  486,  494 

Barry,  John,  of  Island  of  Grenada, 
356-358,  494 

Barry,  John,  seaman,  United  States, 
395,  396,  494 

Barry,  John,  sergeant  of  marines,  Lex- 
ington, 90,  494 

Barry,  Margaret  (See  also  Howlin, 
Margaret),  b,  39,  494 

Barry,  Margaret  Noll  (See  also  Noll, 
Margaret),  358 

Barry,  Mary  (See  also  Clary,  Mary), 
hard  lot  of,  as  seaman's  wife,  12; 
separations  of,  from  husband,  14; 
visited  by  Patrick  Barry,  28,  29;  at- 
tends Patrick  Barry's  wedding,  80; 
death  of,  34,  35;  mentioned,  17,  20, 
21,  26,  32 

Barry,  Nicholas,  uncle  of  John  Barry, 
4;  news  from,  of  Thomas  Hayes's 
death,  324;  services  offered  by,  to 
procure  tombstone  for  Barry's  par- 
ents, 824,  325 

Barry,  P.  J.,  494 

Barry,  Patrick,  4,  493;  goes  to  sea,  6; 
romance  of,  at  Philadelphia,  29 ;  mar- 
riage of,  to  Mary  Farrell,  30;  voyage 
of,  in  Amelia,  32;  at  Mary  Barry's 
death  bed,  35;  brother's  influence 
procures  Willing  &  Morris  ship  for, 
36;  voyage  of,  in  Venus,  88;  last 
meeting  of,  with  John  Barry,  39 ;  at 
Edenton,  N.  C.,  142;  lost  at  sea  in 
Union,  187;  affairs  of,  in  hands  of 
Delap  brothers,  248;  meeting  of,  with 
Madame  Lafayette,  confused  with 
brother,  279 ;  settlement  of  estate  of, 
359 

Barry,  Sarah  (See  also  Austin,  BaraK) , 
flees  to  Reading,  113;  reunion  of, 
with  husband,  186 ;  woes  of,  136, 187 ; 
fears  of,  for  mother's  estate,  172, 
175;  sponsor  at  baptism  of  Barry's 
niece,  176;  baptised  into  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  184,  185;  called  to 
wounded  husband  at  Boston,  227; 
admonished  to  avoid  solitude,  268, 
269;  goods  for,  to  be  disposed  of 
profitably,  286;  at  Providence,  806- 
808;  seasickness  of,  810,  811;  new 
residence  acquired  for,  815;  en- 
sconced at  Strawberry  Hill,  828; 
charmed  by  Patrick  Hayes,  329 ;  be- 
moans husband's  return  to  sea,  880; 
companion  for,  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
885;  retired  life  of,  854;  illness  of, 
377;  worries  of,  over  absence  of  word 


from  husband,  460;  home  for,  in  city 
remodeled,  466;  bathing  at  Long 
Branch,  468,  469;  piteous  letter  of, 
472,  473 ;  unconsolable  over  brother's 
death,  483;  with  husband  at  Easton, 
488;  chief  beneficiary  of  husband's 
estate,  490;  mentioned,  155,  229-231, 
235,  236,  249,  264,  266,  267,  305,  825, 
336,  350,  376,  412,  425,  427,  428,  444, 
459,  465,  480,  489 

Barry,  Thomas,  4,  7,  39,  176,  494 

Barry,  William,  361 

Barry, ,  John  Barry's  parents,  4, 

325 

Barry's  boys,  460,  491 

Bartlett, ,  Dr.,  422 

Basse  Terre,  Guadaloupe,  440-442,  445, 
476 

Basseterre,  St.  Christopher,  6,  24,  469, 
475,  476,  478 

"Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  142 

Bellew,  Henry,  Captain,  H.M.S  Liver- 
pool, 92-94 

Bellinger,  John,  sailing  master,  Lex- 
ington, 73,  80,  83 

Bermuda,  island  of,  10,  14,  28,  28,  47, 
75,  81,  85,  99, 100,  271-278,  806 

Berry,  Robert,  British  shipmaster,  847 

Betsey,  American  brigantine,  255 

Betsy,  American  merchant  sloop,  81, 
85 

Betsy,  Tory  sloop,  101 

Biddle,  Charles,  828,  880 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  Continental  captain, 
68,  94,  104,  105,  107, 116,  156, 172 

Billings,  William,  387 

Bingham,  William,  95 

Bissel,  Robert,  24 

Black,  John,  276 

Black  Prince  (See  also  Alfred),  first 
cargo  of,  41 ;  Barry's  journal  on,  42- 
56;  return  of,  to  Philadelphia,  59,  60; 
purchased  by  Naval  Committee,  65; 
renamed  Alfred,  66;  mentioned,  vii, 
61,  71,  106,  385 

Board  of  Admiralty,  Continental,  cre- 
ated to  succeed  M'arine  Committee, 
184;  Barry  to  recommend  Thomp- 
son's case  to,  185;  grants  Barry  leave 
of  absence,  187;  recalls  Barry  to 
service,  188;  orders  Barry  to  Alli- 
ance, 189;  wants  inquiry  on  Lan- 
dais's  conduct,  190;  rejects  James 
Nicholson's  request  to  command  Al- 
liance, 191;  coffers  of,  empty,  398; 
assigns  Alliance  to  carry  Laurens  to 
France,  197;  orders  of,  to  Barry  on 
storeships,  204,  205;  extols  Barry's 
services,  229;  abolished  by  Congress, 
236;  mentioned,  186,  208,  227,  228, 
282,284 
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Boger,  Richard,  British  naval  lieuten- 
ant, 80 

Bon  Homme  Richard,  Continental  ship, 
828 

Bondfield,  John,  252 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  British  retreat 
from,  110;  Navy  Board  headquar- 
tered at,  125;  Continental  crews  de- 
sert from,  133,  184;  Barry  forms 
barge  expedition  at,  148;  British  de- 
stroy vessels  at,  165 ;  mentioned,  108, 
120,  130,  132,  140,  142,  154 

Boston,  Continental  frigate,  158,  190, 
193 

Boston,  port  of,  closed  by  Parliament, 
86-88;  British  beleagured  in,  61; 
stipply  ships  to,  to  be  intercepted, 
63;  evacuation  of,  by  British,  93; 
frigate  Raleigh  at,  156,  157;  French 
fleet  arrives  at,  in  shattered  condi- 
tion, 162;  Barry  sails  from,  in  Ra~ 
leiffh,  162,  163;  survivors  of  Raleigh 
return  to,  170;  frigate  Alliance  ar- 
rives at,  from  France,  189;  Barry 
ordered  to,  190;  privateering  lucra- 
tive in,  194;  merchants  of,  refuse 
men  for  Alliance,  199;  Barry  sails 
from,  in  Alliance,  227;  Alliance  mu- 
tineers in  jail  at,  233,  287;  Alliance 
and  Drano  in  harbor  of,  234;  news  of 
York  town  at,  238;  enthusiasm  in, 
over  Lafayette's  arrival,  240;  Alli- 
ance sails  from,  with  Lafayette,  244; 
Biarry  sends  prizes  to,  272,  278; 
court-martial  of  Fletcher  and  Buck- 
ley at,  816 ;  merchants  in,  flight  import 
and  collection  bills,  851 ;  Nicholson's 
frigate  Constitution  building  at,  869, 
871,  878,  879;  Constitution  launched 
at,  890;  Barry's  first  visit  to,  after 
Revolution,  418,  419 

Boston,  U.  S.  frigate,  484, 490 

Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  284, 
235 

Boston  Massacre,  48 

Boston  Port  Bill,  87 

Boston  Tea  Party,  84 

Boudinot,  Klias,  856 

Bourbon,  Continental  frigate,  262,  818 

Bowen,  Thomas,  master's  mate,  Alli- 
ance, 214 

Boyd,  Walter,  midshipman,  United 
Statea,  472 

Bradford,  John,  208 

Bradford,  Samuel,  surgeon,  Alliance, 
208,  218,  220 

Brewer,  Colonel  David,  228 

Brewer,  David,  sergeant  of  marines, 
Alliance,  228 

Bristol,  England,  41,  44-46,  49,  50,  55, 
217 


Britannia,  British  merchantman,  275 

British  Army  (See  Army,  British) 

British  Ministry,  53,  54,  103 

British  Navy  (See  Navy,  British) 

British  Parliament,  tax  laws  of,  13; 
unfriendly  import  laws  of,  31 ;  to  en- 
force tea  tax,  38 ;  closes  port  of  Bos- 
ton, 37;  retaliatory  measures  ex- 
pected from,  40;  mentioned,  8, 34,  58, 
103 

Brock,  Theodore,  shipmaster,  273 

Brown,  John,  secretary,  Marine  Com- 
mittee, close  friend  of  Barry,  120; 
appointed  secretary,  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, 186;  delight  of,  over  Barry's 
success,  229 ;  sent  to  Boston  as  secre- 
tary to  Agent  of  Marine,  236;  lays  in 
stores  for  A  lliance,  244 ;  to  seek  new 
home  for  Sarah  Barry,  249;  goods 
for,  shipped  on  Alliance,  252;  return 
of,  to  Philadelphia,  261 ;  Barry  com- 
plains to,  on  lack  of  naval  pay,  265; 
sent  to  Havana  for  specie,  293; 
praises  Barry's  action  with  Sybil, 
302 ;  ships  goods  to  Havana,  306, 807 ; 
bewilderment  of,  in  handling  Allir- 
ance  prize  money,  808;  distress  of, 
over  Barry's  mercantile  ventures, 
308,  309 ;  speeds  Barry  on  China  voy- 
age, 886;  China  bill  of  lading  of, 
349;  witnesses  Barry's  will,  490; 
mentioned,  186,  187,  142,  157,  183, 
190,  197,  231,  237,  258,  264,  267,  268, 
271,  272,  286,  294,  297,  811,  817,  858, 
366 

Brown,  John,  Captain,  U.S.N.,  440 

Brown,  Moses,  Captain,  U.S.N.,  488, 
440 

Browne,  Michael,  494 

Bruce  &  Co.,  106 

Buchanan, ,  British  merchant  cap- 
tain, 275 

Buckley,  John,  sailing  master,  Alli- 
ance, 198,  282,  289,  269,  280,  282,  284, 
815,  816 

Bullus,  John,  surgeon's  mate,  United 
States,  888,  892,  484 

Buono  Campagnfa,  Venetian  merchant- 
man, 202,  280 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  119, 161 

Burke,  Aedanus,  856 

Burke,  John,  landsman,  Alliance,  215 

Burke,  William,  Continental  captain, 
158 

Bushnell,  David,  148 

Butler,  Pierce,  859,  871 

Byrd,  Colonel  William,  21 

Byrne,  James,  89 

Cabot,  Continental  brig,  67-69 
Cadwalader,  General  John,  commands 
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Cadwalader,  General  John — Continued 
division  at  Bristol,  108;  appoints 
Barry  aid-de-camp,  109;  military 
operations  of,  109, 110;  Barry's  serv- 
ices with,  end,  113 

Cahill,  Barry,  324 

Cain,  Alexander,  American  shipmaster, 
285 

Caldwell,  James  &  Co.,  187, 188 

Caldwell,  James  R.,  midshipman, 
United  States,  411,  421,  441,  442,  491 

Campbell,  Hugh  G.,  Captain,  U.S.N., 
443 

Canada,  British  ship-of-the-line,  274 

Canton,  American  merchant  ship,  886, 
339,  349,  350 

Canton,  China,  Asia  destined  for,  830; 
rules  of,  covering  foreign  trade,  844, 
845;  Barry  arrives  at,  345;  Grand 
Hoppo  of,  assesses  charges  against 
Asia,  346;  shops  of,  canvassed  by 
Barry,  348;  rich  cargoes  from,  849; 
mentioned,  334, 336, 340, 341, 344, 350, 
351,  353,  358,  861,  875,  401 

Cape  Francois,  Hispaniola,  Alliance 
chased  into,  291 ;  royal  entertainment 
at,  to  Barry,  292;  mentioned,  263, 

278,  293, 306,  307,  416 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  10,  22,  41,  47,  77,  78, 
81-84,  86,  90,  93,  95,  96,  98,  178,  181, 
488 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  Asia  arrives 
at,  839;  Patrick  Hayes's  description 
of,  840,  341 ;  Canton  and  Asia  anchor 
off,  350 

Carey,  Mathew,  862 

Carroll, ,  Bishop,  459 

Carroll,  Charles,  6 

Carroll,  Daniel,  856 

Castries,  Marquis  de,  204,  206 

Catherine,  merchant  ship,  41 

Caton,  British  ship-of-the-line,  274 

Caulfield,  Robert,  294 

Cecil  Furnace,  Md.,  gun  foundry  at, 

279,  896,  488;  guns  at,  not  suitable 
for  United  States,  898;  shot  cast  at, 
too  small  for  cannon,  395;  guns  at, 
burst  on  proving,  397 

Centaur,  British  ship-of-the-line,  274 
Champion,  Continental  xebec,  184 
Chance,  American  privateer,  91 
Chandler,    Samuel,    chaplain,    United 

States,  466,  471,  472 
Charlestown,   S.  C.,  Barry  visits   in 
Peggy,     32;     Parker's     expedition 
against,  85, 104;  captured  by  British, 
190,  191;  artillery  company  for,  on 
United  States,  455,  457;  mentioned, 
178,  455 
Charlotte,  merchant  brig,  41,  48 


Chase,  Samuel,  63 

Chatham,  British  ship-of-the-line,  256 

Chesapeake,  U.  S.  frigate,  396,  469, 
470,  475,  486 

Chicqua,  Chinese  interpreter,  845 

Chilton,  John,  Continental  warrant  offi- 
cer, 152 

China,  opening  of  trade  with,  880; 
Barry's  letter  book  on  voyage  to, 
835;  Barry  vows  never  to  sail  to, 
again,  358;  mentioned,  vii,  881,  837, 
342,  346,  351,  861,  465,  488 

Cicero,  British  merchant  ship,  441,  442, 
444,  448,  467 

Clark,  Daniel,  311 

Clark,  Ralph,  47 

Clarkson,  Matthew,  Continental  mid- 
shipman, 142,  161 

Clary,  Mary  (See  also  Barry,  Mary), 
12 

Claypoole's  American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 408 

Clouet,  M.,  commissary,  L'Orient,  245, 
246 

Clymer,  George,  27,  70 

Cochran, ,  Captain,  H.M.S.  Thotis, 

420 

Cokelys,  James,  Continental  marine 
lieutenant,  148, 151 

Collings,  Robert,  Pennsylvania  navy 
captain,  143,  158 

Columbus,  Continental  ship,  67-69, 156, 
159,  160 

Commerce,  British  merchant  snow,  275- 
277,  288 

Concord,  American  lettcr-of-marque 
schooner,  178 

Confederacy,  Continental  frigate,  171, 
178,  178,  181-184,  190,  191,  198,  227, 
254,  285,  291 

Congress,  American  privateer,  91 

Congress,  Continental,  convenes  In 
Philadelphia,  88;  promulgates  Con- 
tinental Association,  89;  war  meas- 
ures of,  61 ;  evolution  of  Continental 
navy  in,  62-70;  releases  Barry's  St. 
Croix  prize,  82;  Barry's  letter  of  vic- 
tory read  in,  88;  naval  seniority  deci- 
sion by,  105,  106;  authorizes  navy 
boards,  106;  flees  to  Baltimore,  115; 
authorizes  American  flag,  118;  action 
of,  on  insubordinate  naval  lieuten- 
ants, 121;  stifles  Tory  activities,  122; 
decamps  to  Lancaster,  128 ;  considers 
Hopkinson's  charges  against  Barry, 
386-189;  orders  inquiries  on  naval 
disasters,  156;  measures  of,  to  co- 
operate with  French  fleet,  161 ;  plan 
of,  to  invade  East  Florida,  178, 174; 
expectations  of,  from  Alliance,  205$ 
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Congress,  Continental — Continued 
advised  to  watch  for  fraud  on  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  209;  approves 
Barry's  release  of  Venetian  ship, 
280;  creates  Agent  of  Marine,  286; 
commutes  death  sentence  on  Alliance 
mutineers,  237 ;  resolves  of,  defective 
in  marine  department,  248;  commit- 
tee of,  investigates  capture  of  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  267;  appoints 
committee  to  examine  Alliance,  812; 
retains  Alliance  in  service,  816;  vain 
petition  to,  for  promotion  by  Barry, 
818,  819;  ignores  Barry's  and  Read's 
petition  for  pay,  commutation  and 
bonuses,  825,  826;  mentioned,  vii, 
87,  48,  72,  74,  81,  87,  94,  95,  107,  116, 
117,  319,  120,  126,  127,  185,  180,  181, 
185,  187,  198,  200,  208,  283,  252,  806, 
828,  829 

Congress,  U.  S.,  petition  to,  by  Conti- 
nental officers  fails,  854-856;  evolu- 
tion of  U.  S.  navy  in,  865-868;  com- 
mittee of,  investigates  progress  on 
United  States,  879,  380;  authorizes 
completion  of  three  frigates,  886, 
887;  list  of  French  captures  pre- 
sented to,  893, 894;  creates  Navy  De- 
partment and  enlarges  navy,  897, 
898;  broadens  Adams's  naval  powers, 
407;  authorizes  capture  of  armed 
French  vessels,  412,  438;  rank  of 
commodore  not  created  by,  until 
1862,  418;  neglect  of,  to  name  Barry 
admiral,  464;  considers  peace  treaty 
with  France,  476;  adoption  by,  of 
peace  establishment,  480;  mentioned, 
851-858,  858,  859,  877,  878,  410 

Connecticut,  (18,  69,  257,  268,  265,  268, 
270,  805,  806 

ConstelUt,ion>  U.  S.  frigate,  879,  887, 
407,  482,  437,  441,  446,  458,  458,  466, 
486 

Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate,  879,  890, 
896,  897,  402,  418,  482,  488,  440,  442, 
444-446,  449,  450,  456,  458 

Con  tee,  Benjamin,  856 

Continental  Army  (Bee  Army,  Conti- 
nental) 

Continental  Association,  89,  40,  45,  48 

Continental  Journal,  Boston,  288, 289 

Continental  Navy  (Set  Navy,  Conti- 
nental) 

Conynghara,  Gustavus,  Continental 
captain,  18 

Cooper,  Dr.  Samuel,  262 

Cooper,  Samuel,  purser,  Alliance,  198, 
262,  280,  282-284,  807 

Corlsh,  James,  860 


Cornwallis,  General  Charles,  110-113, 

287 
Cotton,     Charles,     Captain,     H.M.S. 

Alarm,  297,  299-301 
Coxe,  Tench,  255,  871,  372,  374 
Crane,  William  N.,  midshipman,  United 

States,  457,  491 
Crawford,  James,  852,  478 
Crawford,  John,  quartermaster,  Alli- 
ance, 201,  211,  212 

Crawford, ,  shipmaster,  85 

Crawlhorne,  Joseph,  422 

drawthorne,  Mary,  306,  808,  810,  811, 

335,  336 

Crescent,  frigate,  887,  485 
Crooks,  Martin,  seaman.  Alliance,  206, 

212 

Custis,  George,  875 
Culbush,    Edward,    surgeon,    United 

States,  455,  471,  473,  474,  476,  479, 

480 
Cuthbert,  James,  69,  81 

Daily  Advertiser,  London,  53 

Daily  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  888, 
885 

Dale,  Richard,  joins  Lexington  from 
Lady  Susan,  100;  sails  in  Alliance  to 
China,  830;  marriage  of,  861;  ap- 
pointed fifth  ranking  naval  captain, 
868;  frigate  for,  to  be  built  at  Nor- 
folk, 869 ;  to  command  Ganges,  401 ; 
cruising  orders  to,  407;  Barry  to 
join,  411;  sent  to  Mediterranean, 
485,  486;  Barry  bequeaths  sword  to, 
490;  mentioned,  310,  874,  875,  879, 
406,  410,  422,  431,  489 

Darby,  Daniel,  shipmaster,  188 

Darnley,  John,  lieutenant  of  marines, 
United  States,  434,  471 

Davie,  W.  R.,  envoy  to  French  repub- 
lic, 461-464 

Dawes,  Thomas,  Jr.,  194 

Dcane,  Continental  frigate  (See  also 
Hayue),  arrives  at  Boston,  158; 
cruising,  190;  crcwless  at  Boston, 
227,  284;  officers  of,  start  whispering 
campaign  against  Alliance,  289;  con- 
troversy over  transfer  of  hands  from, 
241,  242;  renamed  Haque,  279;  men- 
tioned, 194,  286-288,  261 

Deane,  Silas,  64,  67,  81-88,  85 

Dearborn,  Henry,  Secretary  of  War, 
480-482 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Jr.,  duel  of,  with 
Barron,  896;  midshipman,  United 
States,  402;  account  by,  of  sinking 
of  L'Awaur  de  la  Patrie,  4-89 ;  Barry 
recommends  for  lieutenancy,  444; 
Stoddert  endorses  Barry's  recom- 
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Decatur,  Stephen,  Jr. — Continued 
mendation  of,  453;  commissioned 
third  lieutenant,  United  States,  455; 
mission  of,  to  Philadelphia,  456;  at- 
tends ball  at  Lisbon,  462;  makes 
cruise  in  Norfolk,  465,  471;  en  route 
to  Tripoli  and  fame,  491 
Decatur,  Stephen,  Sr.,  commands  Dela- 
ware, 401;  takes  prize,  412;  brings 
dispatches  to  Barry,  412,  413;  attests 
to  sailing  qualities  of  United  States, 
417;  welcome  to,  in  Boston,  418;  re- 
turns from  West  Indies,  423,  424; 
orders  to,  426,  431 ;  quarantined,  451 ; 
commands  Philadelphia,  475;  men- 
tioned, 13,  361,  406,  410,  415,  419-421, 
423,  478 
Degge,  James,  Continental  lieutenant, 

189,  190,  192,  197 
Delap,  Samuel  &  J.  H.,  Continental 

agents,  Bordeaux,  187,  248 
Delaware,  Continental  frigate,  94,  106, 

108,  115,  116,  120,  125,  127,  141 
Delaware,  letter-of-marque  brigantine, 
Barry  in  command  of,  175;  voyages 
of,    under    Barry,    176-188;    Barry 
balks  impressment  of  crew  of,  181- 
188,  254;  capture  of,  193 
Delaware,  state  of,  20, 25, 112, 179, 256, 

819,  424 

Delaware,  U.  S.  ship,  399,  401,  403,  404, 
406,  410,  412,  415-424,  426,  481,  451, 
469-471 

Delaware  bay,  19,  22,  28,  88,  59,  60,  70, 
72,  75,  76,  86,  91,  93,  94,  98,  101,  107, 
161,  164,  312,  334,  402,  410,  429,  464, 
465,  475 

Delaware  capes,  85,  102,  104,  121,  151, 
227,  234,  278,  803,  812,  340,  850,  407, 
410-412,  414,  426,  428,  488,  447,  464, 
478 

Delaware  river,  6, 11, 17, 19,  28,  26,  82- 
84,  40,  70,  75,  76,  89,  94,  107-110,  112, 
117,  126,  133,  141,  143-154,  156,  177, 
198,  803,  827,  376,  384,  408,  424,  483, 
444,  473,  489 

Democrat,  French  privateer,  442 
Democratic  Party,  852,  477,  478,  482 
Dennisville  &  fils,  310 
Denny,    Edward,    Philadelphia   mer- 
chant, employs  Barry  as  shipmaster, 
8;  confidence  of,  in  Barry,  4;  regis- 
ters Barbadoes,  7;  concern  of,  for 
Barbadoes,    11;    retires,    14;    men- 
tioned, 6,  9, 16 

Deschamps, ,  secretary  to  French 

agent,  Guadaloupe,  441 
Desfourneaux,  General,  French  agent, 
Guadaloupe,  440,  441,  446 


Deshon,  John,  Navy  Board,  Eastern 
District,  157,  159,  170,  185,  191,  199 

Devol,  Silas,  Continental  lieutenant* 
194 

Dexter,  Dr.  Aaron,  253,  257 

Dickson,  ,  American  shipmaster, 

347 

Digby,  Robert,  British  admiral,  273 

Diligence,  U.  S.  revenue  cutter,  440, 
441 

Dominica,  island  of,  forts  on,  salute 
Barry,  435;  Barry  settles  dispute 
with  custom  officers  of,  446;  men- 
tioned, 6,  15,  24,  288,  290,  421,  432, 
435,  437,  440,  442,  444,  447,  449 

Donaldson,  John,  230,  231 

Dorsey,  Nathan,  surgeon,  Alliance, 
285;  surgeon,  Asia,  334,  336 

Douglass,  John,  302 

Doyle,  Anstis,  376 

Doyle,  Hugh,  335 

Doyle,  Mathew,  824 

Du  Portail,  Louis  Lebdgue,  240 

Due  de  Lawzun,  Continental  ship,  293- 
297,  299-303,  313 

Dugan,  John,  16, 17, 19, 21,  25,  27, 28 

Dugan,  Patrick,  seaman,  Alliance,  210, 
211 

Duncan, ,  shipmaster,  11 

Dunmore,  John  Murray,  governor  of 
Virginia,  61,  63,  72,  80,  81,  84,  85,  87, 
100,  104 

Dunnewell,  Daniel,  landsman,  A  lliancef 
206 

Dyer,  Edward,  midshipman,  United 
States,  411 


>,  U.  S.  revenue  cutter,  443-445, 


478 

Eayers,  Joseph,  captain's  clerk,  Altt- 
ance,  280-283 

Edward,  British  tender  (See  also  Sa- 
chem), taken  by  Lexington,  80,  81; 
reception  of,  in  Delaware  river,  82; 
condemned  and  outfitted  as  Sachem , 
88;  Hamond  fears  depredations  by, 
84,  85;  mentioned,  94,  99 

Edward  and  Edmond,  merchant 
schooner,  486 

Edwards, ,  British  admiral,  221 

Edwards,  Sampson,  Captain,  H.M.S. 
Atalanta,  221,  222,  225,  226 

Effingham,  Continental  frigate,  on 
ways  at  Philadelphia,  94;  launched, 
106;  delayed  outfitting  of,  115,  116; 
flag  for,  118;  gunless  and  crcwless, 
120;  equipped  with  make-shift  sails, 
122;  ascends  Delaware,  128,  124; 
Barry  remonstrates  against  sinking 
of,  128 ;  improperly  sunk,  180 ;  futile 
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Effinffham — Continued 
efforts  to  raise,  181, 183 ;  boats  of,  to 
be   used  by   Barry,   140;  hulk   of, 
burned  by  British,  155,  156;  men- 
tioned, 125,  126,  138,  150,  159,  314 

Egmont,  British  ship-of-the-lme,  218 

Elizabeth,  merchant  ship,  41,  45,  46,  49 

Ellery, ,  442 

Ellery,  William,  157, 186, 191, 193 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  envoy  to  French  re- 
public, 461-464 

Elwood,  Thomas,  lieutenant  of  marines, 
Alliance,  193,  232,  239,  259,  269,  280, 
282,  284,  286,  808 

Endymion,  British  frigate,  217,  218 

Enterprise,  U.  S.  schooner,  457,  475- 
477,  485 

Essex,  U.  S.  frigate,  485 

Estaing,  Charles  Hector,  Comte  d1, 
161, 162 

Evening  Post,  Boston,  289 

Evening  Post,  London,  53 

Ewing,  General  James,  108 

Experiment,  British  privateer,  272 

Experiment,  British  ship-of-the-line, 
151-153,  364-168,  171 

Experiment,  U.  S.  schooner,  468 

Falconer,  Nathaniel,  18,  53,  65,  67 

Farmer, ,  Father,  85, 176, 177 

Farrell,  Mary,  29,  30 

Federal  Convention,  331 

Federalists,  party  of,  in  Congress,  856; 
Barry  avoids  commitments  with, 
859;  mud-slinging  press  of,  860;  ma- 
jority of,  in  Congress  saves  navy, 
878 ;  attacks  on,  by  opposition  press, 
880,  888;  gather  for  launching  of 
United  States,  884;  force  armed  neu- 
trality measure  through  Congress, 
887, 888;  howls  of,  for  action  against 
France,  897;  war  spirit  of,  898;  Bos- 
ton, citadel  of,  418;  victories  at  sea 
needed  by,  425,  448;  leaders  of,  want 
French  war  continued,  461 ;  defeated 
by  Democrats,  478;  naval  retrench- 
ment begun  by,  482 

Fisher,  Henry,  74-77,  91, 107,  122 

Fitzsimons,  Thomas,  888,  859,  866,  426, 
427 

Fletcher,  Patrick,  lieutenant,  Alliance, 
198,  194,  232,  214,  216,  227,  281,  289, 
259,  277,  280,  282,  288,  816;  Captain, 
U.S.N.,  485 

Fly,  Continental  sloop,  184 

Forbes,  James,  186 

Ford,  John,  Captain,  H.M.S.  Unicom, 
164-168 

Fort  MHflin,  defence  of,  126, 188;  men- 
tioned, 889,  409,  451,  456 


Fortune,  American  sloop,  273,  305,  306 

Foster,  Thomas,  midshipman,  Alliance, 
271 

Fowey,  British  frigate,  86,  89 

Fox,  Josiah,  368 

France,  monarchy  of,  John  Laurens's 
arrival  in,  salvation  of  United  States, 
203 ;  treatment  of  American  subjects 
in,  enrages  Barry,  253;  Barry  feels 
war  vessels  can  be  built  cheaper  in, 
261;  many  Jamaicamen  sent  into 
ports  of,  276 ;  mentioned,  81,  89,  142, 
157,  189,  194,  196,  200,  201,  206,  241, 
244,  248,  254,  313 

France,  republic  of,  revolution  in,  359 ; 
refusal  of,  to  receive  American  min- 
ister, 386;  X,  Y,  Z  mission  sent  to, 
887 ;  American  merchantmen  carried 
into  ports  of,  386,  393,  394;  hysteria 
follows  failure  of  X,  Y,  Z  mission  to, 
897, 398 ;  quasi-war  with,  begins,  418; 
diplomatic  mission  to,  sails  with 
Barry,  460-464;  peace  negotiations 
with,  472 ;  peace  claims  by,  at  Guada- 
loupe,  475,  476;  treaty  with,  brings 
naval  reduction,  482 ;  mentioned,  860, 
883,  407,  411,  425,  432,  435,  449,  478, 
479,  484 

Francis,  John,  858 

Francis,  Tench,  War  Department  pur- 
veyor, 379, 389, 391,  392,  404,  411, 426, 
481-483 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  papers  of,  in  Ma- 
son collection,  ix;  Barry  appeals  to, 
for  American  hands,  206 ;  plea  to,  by 
Parke  for  prize  money,  207;  resolu- 
tion on  Venetian  ship  sent  to,  280; 
Barry  asks  aid  of,  to  secure  French 
hands,  245;  privateer  owner  remon- 
strates to,  over  Barry's  seizure  of 
men,  247 ;  asks  Barry  to  carry  public 
goods,  247;  delay  of,  in  sending  dis- 
patches to  Barry,  250, 254;  insistence 
of,  that  Barry  sail  to  Brest,  251; 
Barry  appeals  to,  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican subjects  in  France,  253;  grand- 
son of,  trounced  for  disparaging 
Washington,  888;  mentioned,  125, 
195,  204,  205,  208,  209,  228,  276,  278, 
286,  289,  478,  480 

Fraaier, ,  British  general,  468 

Frassxer,  John,  supercargo,  Asia,  884, 
845,  847,  849 

Freire,  Chevalier  de,  468 

French,  William,  828 

French  Army  (See  Army,  French) 

French  Minister  of  Marine  (See  also 
Castries,  M,  d*),  245,  246,  249 

French  Navy  (See  Navy,  French) 

French  seamen,  240-246, 251 
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Frolic,  British  sloop-of-war,  457 
Frugality,sloop  (See  also  Peggy), 28,30 
Frye,  Fred,  Captain,  U.S.A.,  400,  401, 
406 

Gadsden,  Christopher,  64 

Gage,  General  Thomas,  19, 20,  87, 38 

Galatheau,  Capitan  de,  boastfulness  of, 
205 ;  requests  Barry  to  convoy  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  207;  ill-grace  of, 
208;  suspicions  of,  by  Barry  and 
Williams,  209;  Barry's  summary  ac- 
tion with,  210;  deliberately  loses  con- 
voy of  Alliance,  216;  captured,  217; 
effrontery  of,  arouses  Barry,  248; 
conduct  of,  reviewed  in  Congress, 
267;  mentioned,  215,  228,  859 

Gallatin,  Albert,  481 

Gait,  John,  carpenter,  Asia,  347 

Galven,  John,  lieutenant,  United 
States,  471,  480 

Ganges,  U.  S.  ship,  399,  401,  403,  404, 
406,  407,  410,  481,  468,  478 

Garden,  Alexander,  815 

Gardener,  Shubert,  master's  mate,  Al- 
liance, 300 

Gardner,  Nicholas  E.,  midshipman, 
Alliance,  198,  194,  202,  219,  239,  258, 
259,  280,  282-284 

Gay,  John,  American  agent,  M'artinico, 
436,  442,  444,  445 

Geagan,  James,  chaplain,  Alliance) 
239,  246,  247;  surgeon,  Alliance,  269, 
278,  280,  282-285 

Geddes,  George,  18 

General  Greene,  Pennsylvania  armed 
ship,  178 

General  Washington,  Continental  ship3 
278,  280,  281,  285,  286,  289,  813-317 

George  III,  4,  8,  9,  53, 103 

George  Washington,  U.  S.  ship,  480, 
482,  485,  486,  438,  442-444,  460 

Gerrish,  Samuel,  merchant  captain,  208 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  356 

Gibbon,  James,  17 

Gibbon,  John,  17-19 

Gill,  Eobert,  412,  471 

Gillasspy,  George,  surgeon,  United 
States,  888,  389;  heroic  service  of,  in 
fighting  yellow  fever,  890-892;  in- 
spects guns  at  New  York,  898,  400; 
part  of,  in  James  Yard  affair,  422, 
4Q7;  regrets  of,  at  missing  United 
States,  433,  484 

Glasgow,  British  ship,  87 

Globe,  merchant  brig,  47 

Glorieux,  British  ship-of-the-lrae,  274 

Goodrich,  John,  100,  162,  177,  179,  181 

Goodrich,  William,  master,  Lady  8u- 
tan,  100, 101 


Gouvoin,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  240 

Graeme,  Alexander,  Captain,  H.M.S. 
Kingfisher,  98,  95,  98 

Grasse,  Francois  J.  P.,  Marquis  de,  274 

Graves,  Thomas,  British  admiral,  274, 
275 

Great  Britain,  trade  monopolists  in,  4, 
8;  attitude  of,  toward  colonial  manu- 
facture, 19;  non-importation  agree- 
ment against,  39;  chances  of  recon- 
ciliation with,  64;  trade  of,  in  neutral 
bottoms,  250;  hostility  in,  to  expand- 
ing American  merchant  marine,  365 ; 
mentioned,  3,  9, 14, 16,  40,  48,  52 

Green,  George,  seaman,  A  lliance,  228 

Green,  John,  Continental  captain,  com- 
mands Queen  of  France,  158;  appeals 
to  Barry  from  prison,  258;  in  com- 
mand of  Due  de  Lauzun,  298;  sails 
from  Havana  with  specie,  295;  judg- 
ment of,  disgusts  Barry,  296,  297; 
efforts  of,  to  escape  at  Barry's  ex- 
pense, 299;  ill  conduct  of,  to  Barry, 
302 ;  pioneer  in  China  trade,  380 ;  dif- 
ferences of,  with  Barry  patched  up, 
854;  mentioned,  13,  294,  815,  818 

Green,  John,  Jr.,  254 

Greene,  General  Nathanael,  171 

Gregory,  Stephen,  Continental  lieuten- 
ant,  182,  183,  254,  285,  318 

Griffin,  Mai-tin  I.  J.,  494 

Griffin,  Samuel,  356 

Guadaloupe,  island  of,  privciteers  from, 
taken  by  Barry,  421,  428;  is  French 
naval  base,  481,  482;  frigates  fitting 
out  at,  488;  batteries  on,  fire  on 
United  States,  486;  forts  on,  fire  on 
Barry's  flag  of  truce,  440;  coast  of, 
reconnoitered  by  Barry's  squadron, 
444, 445;  French  authorities  proclaim 
peace  in,  475;  Barry  makes  peaceful 
visit  to,  476 ;  mentioned,  278, 290, 416, 
484,  485,  438, 441,  442, 472, 478, 479 

Gurney,  Henry,  885 

Gurney  &  Smith,  871, 402 

Habersham,  John,  872,  878 

Hacker,  Hoysted,  Continental  captain, 
loses  Columbus,  156 ;  court  of  inquiry 
on,  159,  160;  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant, Alliance,  190;  previous  services 
of,  191;  on  Landais's  court-martial, 
194;  proposal  of,  to  surrender  Alll* 
ance,  224;  thanks  to,  from  Board  of 
Admiralty,  229;  goes  privateering, 
289 ;  mentioned,  69, 209, 211, 282 

Hacket,  John  &  William,  192 

Hague,  Continental  frigate  (See  also 
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Hallock,  William,  Continental  captain, 

81-83,  90,  92 
Hamburgh  Packet  (See  al$o  Delaware, 


Hamilton,  Alexander,  359,  860,  898,  406, 
407,448-450,461 

Hamond,  Andrew  Snape,  Captain, 
H.M.S.  Roebuck,  76-78,  84-87,  94,  98 

Hancock,  Continental  frigate,  158,  159 

Hancock,  John,  commissions  Barry  to 
Lexington,  72,  73;  dinner  of,  to 
d'Estaing,  162;  permits  Barry  to  en- 
list recruits,  199,  300;  Barry  appeals 
to,  to  permit  impressments,  241; 
sharp  letter  to,  from  Barry,  266 

Hannah,  merchant  brig,  10 

Hanse,  Jacob,  shipmaster,  49,  50 

Harding,  Scth,  Continental  captain, 
commands  Confederacy,  171,  173;  on 
court-martial  of  Alliance  mutineers, 
270;  takes  passage  in  Alliance,  291, 
292;  services  of,  in  engagement  with 
Sybil,  301  ;  Barry  attests  services  of, 
355 

Hardy,  Thomas  Waterman,  Captain, 
H.M.S,  Assistant,  417,  418 

Harlem,  British  sloop-of-war,  179,  180 

Harrold,  John,  ship's  clerk,  United 
States,  452 

Hartley,  Colonel  Thomas,  855,  856 

Harvey,  Thomas,  British  vice  admiral, 
436,  445 

Haslett,  Colonel  John,  112 

Havana,  289,  291,  293-295,  809,  815,  817, 
859,  481 

Hawk,  British  privateer,  278 

Hayes,  Eleanor  (See  also  Barry,  El- 
eanor), 268,  828 

Hayes,  Eleanor  (See  also  Kavanaugh, 
Kleanor),  89,  829 

Hayes,  Elizabeth  (Sec  also  Keen,  J3lfa- 
abvtt),  births  of  children  of,  880, 
468,  488;  at  Strawberry  Hill,  425;  to 
share  in  brother's  estate,  488;  is  ben- 
eficiary in  Barry's  will,  490;  entry 
by,  in  family  Bible  of  Barry's  death, 
491,  494 

Hayes,  Isaac  Austin,  488 

Hayes,  John  Barry,  425,  488,  490 

Hayes,  Michael,  birth  of,  89;  schooled 
for  sea  under  Rosslter,  829  ;  visit  of, 
to  Strawberry  Hill,  861  ;  at  marriage 
of  brother,  875  ;  death  of,  488 

Hayes,  Patrick,  papers  of,  viii;  birth 
of,  89;  arrival  of,  at  Philadelphia, 
829;  as  cabin  boy  on  Asia,  884,  885; 
Instructed  to  keep  journal,  887;  ef- 
fect on,  of  suicide  of  third  mate,  889  ; 
impressions  of  Cape  Town,  840;  Ma- 
layan customs  related  by,  848;  jour- 


>  nal  of,  concludes,  844,  849;  romance 
of,  with  Elizabeth  Keen,  354,  376; 
was  not  present  when  Washington 
commissioned  Barry,  880;  at  sea  on 
mercantile  voyages,  425,  468;  dines 
with  Barry  on  United  States,  481; 
family  of,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  488; 
is  beneficiary  of  Barry's  will,  490; 
descendants  of,  494;  mentioned,  842, 
859,  483,  486,  487 

Hayes,  Sarah  Barry,  455,  483 

Hayes,  Thomas,  7 ;  marriage  of,  to  El- 
eanor Barry,  39;  cheered  by  Barry's 
promise  to  care  for  children,  823; 
death  of,  324;  Barry  sends  for  chil- 
dren of,  325 

Hayes,  Thomas,  483 

Hazard,  John,  Continental  captain,  68 

Hazelhurst,  Mrs.  Isaac,  335, 848 

Haxlewood,  John,  Commodore,  Penn- 
sylvania navy,  125, 143 

Heath,  Daniel,  midshipman,  United 
States,  457,  491 

Heath,  General  William,  229 

Hendricks,  Coe,  seaman,  Lexington,  79 

Henlopen,  cape,  Black  Prince  arrives 
off,  from  London,  56;  Continental 
fleet  sails  from,  70;  Barry  visits 
Henry  Fisher  at,  91;  Barry  chased 
from,  by  British  frigates,  256;  men- 
tioned, 17,  20,  23, 25,  82,  50,  52,  59,  72, 
74,  76,  98,  95,  99,  179,  808,  888,  424, 
428,  474,  479,  480 

Hennesey,  Joseph  B.,  midshipman, 
United  States,  434,  445 

Hepburn  family,  papers  of,  vii,  494 

Herald,  U.  S.  ship,  407,  416,  418,  448, 
444,  451 

Hessians,  109, 111-118, 151,  808 

Hewes,  Joseph,  64,  69,  72, 187 

Hewes  &  Smith,  142 

Higginson,  Stephen,  418,  419 

Hinman,  Elisha,  Continental  captain, 
69,  370 

Hitchcock,  Colonel  Daniel,  112 

Hodgson,  Samuel,  819,  871 

Hoffy, ,  artist,  880 

Hollingsworth,  Levi,  426 

Hood,  Samuel,  British  admiral,  291 

Hopkins,  Esek,  Commodore,  Continen- 
tal navy,  68-70,  77,  81,  87,  94,  104, 
105,  818,  418 

Hopkins,  John  Burroughs,  Continental 
captain,  68, 158,  161,  162,  866,  867 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  64,  65,  68,  72, 105 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  member,  Navy 
Board,  Middle  District,  hostility  of, 
toward  Barry,  120;  plan  of,  to  de- 
fend frigates,  127;  discourtesy  of,  to 
Barry  and  Read,  128,  129;  bangles 
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Hopkinson,  Francis — Continued 
sinking   of   Effingkam,    130;    bitter 
quarrel    of,    with    Barry,    131-136; 
charges  of,  against  Barry,  137,  138; 
mentioned,  106, 123, 124, 141, 142 

Hore,  Edmund,  494 

Hornet,  British  sloop-of-war,  476 

Hornet,  Continental  sloop,  77,  78,  84, 
88-92,  95,  107,  115,  116 

Hotham,  British  sloop-of-war,  151,  152 

How,  Jane,  108 

Howe,  Richard,  British  admiral,  104, 
121,  122,  124,  133,  161 

Howe,  General  William,  103,  104,  106- 
109,  119,  121-123 

Howland,  Joseph,  262, 263, 270, 305 

Howland  &  Coit,  263,  305 

Howlin, ,  7,  39 

Howlin, ,  Master,  823 

Howlin,  Eleanor,  490 

Howlin,  Margaret  (See  also  Barry, 
Margaret),  268,  323,  860,  876,  490 

Hudson,  Charles,  Captain,  H.M.S.  Or- 
pheus, 95,  98 

Hughes,  Samuel,  379,  387,  392,  398,  395, 
897,  488 

Hughes,  Victor,  special  agent,  French 
Directory,  422,  433,  440 

Humphreys,  Clement,  383 

Humphreys,  Joshua,  to  reconstruct 
Continental  naval  vessels,  65;  outfits 
Lexington,  73;  repairs  Lexington, 
88;  advice  of,  sought  in  new  navy 
plans,  366;  famous  theory  of,  for  frig- 
ates, 868;  lays  keel  of  frigate  at 
Southwark,  874 ;  part  of,  in  launching 
United  States,  383-386;  to  survey  de- 
fects in  United  States,  896;  repairs 
by,  to  United  States,  429,  465,  466, 
470,  471;  attends  dinner  given  by 
Barry,  487;  mentioned,  66,  67,  870, 
382,  415,  418,  424,  481 

Hunter, ,  shipmaster,  85 

Huntington,  Jonathan,  356 

Imlay,  James,  894 

Impertinent,       American       letter-of- 

marque,  178-180 
Independence ,  Continental  sloop,  116, 

156 
Independence,  Declaration  of,  27,  108, 

159,  308 
Industry,  schooner,  voyages  of,  tinder 

Barry,  20-28;  sale  of,  at  Halifax,  28, 

80 
Insurgent,  U.  S.  frigate  (See  also  L'ln- 

surgente),  457,  459 
Ireland,  Barry  supports  kinsfolk  in,  6; 

non-importation  agreement  against, 

89;  lads  from,  sure  of  Barry's  inter- 


est, 324 ;  mentioned,  4,  5,  8,  89,  40,  48, 

90,  103,  212,  268,  315,  323,  329,  859, 

361,  487,  488 
Iris,  British  frigate,  234 
Irwin,  Mathew  &  Thomas,  174-178, 180, 

183 

Jackson,  Henry  W.,  master's  mate,  A  I- 
liance,  217 

Jackson,  James,  356,  359,  860,  373 

Jackson,  Major  William,  197,  199,  208, 
380 

Jalouse,  French  privateer,  423,  424,  467 

Jamaica,  fleet  from,  intercepts  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  217;  fleet  from, 
in  naval  disaster,  273-275;  war  ves- 
sels from,  cruising  for  specie  ship, 
297;  mentioned,  18,  36,  217,  219,  228, 
291,  293 

Jamaicamen,  captured  by  Alliance, 
217,  275;  safe  arrival  of,  228,  276; 
value  of,  277;  Barry  prize  agent  for, 
280;  sale  of,  not  accounted  for,  807 

James,  John  Barry's  slave,  489, 490 

Jay,  John,  176,  400 

Jeacocks,  Jesse,  midshipman,  RaUigJi, 
161,  168,  169 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  852,  860,  480-480, 
489 

Jennings,  Peter,  seaman,  Alliance,  259, 
262,  270 

Jennings,  Simeon,  Continental  army 
lieutenant,  146,  147 

Jewett,  David,  Captain,  U.S.S.  ZVt*m- 
bull,  475 

John  Adams,  U.  S.  frigate,  486 

Johnson,  Henry,  Continental  captain, 
279,  285 

Johnston,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis, 
83 

Jones,  Jacob,  midshipman,  United 
States,  457,  491 

Jones,  John  Coffin,  270 

Jones,  John  Paul,  Continental  captain, 
vii,  69,  118,  231-284,  236,  810,  828 

Josiah,  James,  285,  315,  880,  881,  884, 
345,  847,  348 

Jude,  John  Barry's  slave,  489,  490 

Juno,  British  merchantman,  91 

Katy,  armed  sloop  (See  also  Provi- 
dence, Continental  sloop),  67 

Kavanaugh,  Eleanor  (See  also  Hayes. 
Eleanor),  829,  483,  487 

Kavanaugh,  John,  829 

Keane, ,  Philadelphia  shipmaster, 

Keefe,  Margaret  (See  also  Kelly,  Mar- 
garet), 4 
Keefe,  Mark,  4 
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Keen,  Christiana,  113, 119, 137, 484 

Keen,  Dorothy  Gaylord,  335 

Keen,  Elizabeth  (See  also  Hayes,  Eliz- 
abeth), at  Strawberry  Hill,  335;  ill- 
ness of,  360;  romance  of,  with  Pat- 
rick Hayes,  354,  376 

Keen  family,  118, 335, 361,  402, 422,  484 

Keen,  Jonns,  118,  306,  335 

Keen,  Reynold,  113, 119, 137, 484, 490 

Keen,  Sarah  Somcrs,  456 

Keen  &  Stillwell,  486 

Keen,  William,  335 

Keen,  William  Jonas,  40Q,  456, 488, 490, 
491 

Kelly,  ,  maiden  name  of  John 

Barry's  mother,  4,  494 

Kelly,  John,  146 

Kelly,  Margaret  (See  also  Keefe,  War- 
garct),  376 

Kelly,  Nancy  Merryman,  487,  488 

Kendall,  Joseph,  surgeon,  Alliance, 
198,  220,  223,  224,  227,  239,  240,  805 

Kennedy,  Jack,  scnman,  Asia,  342 

Kerr,  Samuel,  British  shipmaster,  101 

Kesslcr,  John,  clerk,  Delaware,  178; 
tells  of  Barry's  encounter  with  Con- 
federacy, 183;  midshipman,  Alliance, 
193;  account  by,  of  mutiny,  212;  nar- 
rative by,  of  engagement  with  Ata- 
lanta  and  Trepa#86iit  223,  225;  sent 
to  Philadelphia  for  Sarah  Barry,  227, 
229;  describes  engagement  with  Sy- 
bil, 801 ;  facts  supplied  by,  for  Barry 
biography,  492 ;  mentioned,  289,  245, 
808,311 

King, ,  British  lieutenant,  225,  226 

King, ,  Mr.,  20,  21 

Kingfisher,  British  sloop-of-war,  98, 
95-99 

"Kingston,  British  merchant  ship,  275 

Kirby,  Kclward,  midshipman,  Alliance, 
217,  219 

Kitty,  British  transport,  149-152 

Knox,  Henry,  Secretary  of  War,  ad- 
vises with  Barry  on  naval  appoint- 
ments, 367;  appoints  Barry  senior 
captain,  868;  insists  navy  must  be 
worthy  of  national  character,  870; 
visit  of,  with  Washington  to  South- 
wark  navy  yard,  870 ;  mentioned,  859, 
871,  874,  877 

Kyn,  Joran,  descendants  of,  118,  119, 
806 

LaBrune,  French  merchantman   (See 

Queen  of  France) 
La  Colombe,  Major,  240 
La  Oroyablf,  French  privateer,  412 
Lady    *  Gates,     American     letter-of- 

marque  brigantine,  177,  178 


Lady  Susan,  Tory  sloop,  100,  101 

Lafayette,  Madame  de,  279 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  arrives  at  Bos- 
ton, 240;  to  appeal  to  Hancock  for 
hands  for  Alliance ,  241;  sails  for 
France,  244,  245;  presents  purse  to 
Barry,  246;  Barry  doubts  influence 
of,  at  court,  247 ;  efforts  of,  not  help- 
ful to  Barry,  249;  Barry  asks  truth 
from,  on  peace  rumors,  278 ;  mistake 
of,  regarding  Barry's  brother,  279; 
mentioned,  248,  243,  250,  255,  268 

Landais,  Pierre,  Continental  captain, 
unaccountable  conduct  of,  on  Alli- 
ance, 189-191 ;  court-martial  of,  194- 
197;  mentioned,  157,  159,  161,  207, 
283 

Langdon,  John,  64, 184-186 

Laurance,  John,  356 

Laurens,  Henry,  31,  174, 198 

Laurens,  Colonel  John,  on  mission  to 
France,  197-199;  sublime  faith  of,  in 
Barry,  200;  importance  of  safe  arri- 
val of,  in  France,  201;  in  France, 
203-206;  arrives  in  Boston,  238;  men- 
tioned, 202,  230,  267 

U 'Amour  de  la  Patrie,  French  priva- 
teer, 489-441,  448 

Lf Emerald,  French  frigate,  268, 266 

L'Insurgente,  French  frigate  (See  alto 
Insurgent),  441,  4t8,  457 

L'Orient,  190,  191,  203-206,  209,  211, 
220,  227,  228,  238,  245-253,  266,  268, 
275-277,  280,  285,  286,  294,  804,  806- 
309,  313,  816,  317,  880,  858,  859,  485, 
462,  463 

L'Tarteuffe,  French  privateer,  445, 
446,  467 

Lf  Vengeance,  French  frigate,  489 

Leamy,  John,  457,  458,  467 

LeBrune,  British  ship,  151, 152 

Lecoster,  John,  Captain,  British  priva- 
teer Minerva,  214 

Lee,  Arthur,  191, 192 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  64,  72,  105,  825, 
826 

Lewis,  Francis,  186, 280 

Lewis,  Joseph,  boatswain,  Alliance, 
259 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  848 

Lexington,  Continental  brigantine  (See 
also  Wild  Duck),  Barry  accepts  com- 
mand of,  78;  outfitting  of,  73-76;  de- 
scription of,  75;  first  cruise  of,  76-86  ; 
is  thorn  in  flesh  of  Hamond,  84,  85; 
achievements  of,  on  first  cruise,  87; 
decoys  Liverpool  toward  shoals,  92 ; 
powder  taken  on,  from  merchant 
brig,  98 ;  blockaded  at  Cape  May,  95 ; 
barge  of,  goes  to  relief  of  Nancy, 
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Lexington — Continued 
96;  second  cruise  of,  99-102;  Barry's 
exploits  in,  known  to  Washington, 
113;  captured  and  retaken  by  own 
crew,  115;  captures  made  by,  1T5; 
two  John  Barrys  on,  494,  men- 
tioned, vii,  88,  89,  90,  94, 101, 103, 120, 
138,  140,  142,  271,  309,  310,  314 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  1T3,  174, 
199 

Linn,  John,  surgeon,  Alliance,  239,  255, 
260,  262,  264,  265,  269 

Lion,  American  merchant  ship,  134 

Liverpool,  British  frigate,  80,  84,  86, 
88,  89,  91-98,  95 

Lockwood,  John,  sailing  master, 
United  States,  387,  390 

Lomhardo,  Tomaso,  Venetian  merchant 
captain,  202 

London,  England,  6,  24,  49,  52-54,  59, 
60,  235,  268,  836 

Long,  Peter,  shipmaster,  10, 11 

Ludlow,  Charles,  midshipman,  United 
States,  434,  491 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la,  252,  258,  263, 
264,  268 

McCaJl,  Archibald,  329,  330 

McCalmont,  James,  332-334 

McCleary,  William,  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, United  States,  471,  474 

McDaniel,  John,  seaman,  Alliance,  260, 
262,  270 

McDaniel,  Patrick,  quarter  gunner, 
Alliance,  206 

McElhaney,  William,  seaman,  AlUance, 
211, 212 

McGee,  Thomas  D'Arcy,  494 

McHenry,  James,  Secretary  of  War, 
at  launching  of  United  States,  884; 
sheds  responsibility  for  outfitting 
frigate,  889;  astonishment  of,  over 
absence  of  guns,  892;  petty  requisi- 
tions issued  by,  894,  395;  doubts  of 
ability  of,  to  handle  navy,  894;  im- 
plores Congress  to  create  Navy  De- 
partment, 897;  flustered  by  war 
preparations,  897;  takes  orders  from 
Hamilton,  398;  angers  Barry,  899; 
sends  Barry  to  examine  guns  at  New 
York,  400,  401;  puts  orders  in  Ad- 
ams's mouth,  406, 407;  last  encounter 
of,  with  Barry,  408;  resists  Adams's 
peace  efforts,  461;  mentioned,  877, 
878,  880,  387,  888,  402-404 

Kclntosh,  Hampden,  midshipman, 
United  States,  4*02 

McNeill,  Daniel,  Captain,  U.S.S.  Ports- 
mouth, 440,  442,  451, 484 


McNeill,  Hector,  Continental  captain, 
105,  158-160,  172 

McRea,  William,  lieutenant  of  marines, 
United  States,  387-390,  394,  396,  408, 
434 

Mackay,  Alexander,  American  ship- 
master, 292 

Maclay,  William,  351,  355,  365 

Madison,  James,  356 

Mallady,  Hugh,  seaman,  Alliance,  206, 
212 

Manley,  John,  Continental  captain,  104, 
105, 158,  173,  279 

Maria,  American  merchantman,  445, 
467 

Marine  Committee,  Continental,  crea- 
tion of,  by  Congress,  69 ;  commissions 
Barry  to  Lexington,  72,  78;  pur- 
chases and  arms  Reprisal,  81 ;  satis- 
faction of,  with  Barry's  first  cruise, 
87;  activity  of,  in  defence  of  Dela- 
ware, 88-90;  recommends  Barry  for 
frigate,  94;  directs  new  cruise  for 
Barry,  98,  99;  prescribes  naval  uni- 
forms, 104;  wrestles  with  seniority 
problem,  105 ;  resources  of,  exhausted, 
106;  to  send  naval  crews  to  army, 
107 ;  to  cooperate  with  Pennsylvania 
navy,  117;  Barry  reports  to,  on  in- 
subordination of  naval  lieutenants, 
120,  121 ;  Barry  threatens  to  protest 
to,  129;  directs  Barry  to  apologize  to 
Navy  Board,  136, 188, 189;  approves 
Barry's  plan  for  boat  expedition, 
140-142;  depressed  by  naval  dis- 
asters, 156;  orders  Barry  to  Raleigh, 
157;  appointments  by,  resented  by 
Navy  Board,  158;  encomiums  by,  of 
Landais,  159;  orders  Continental 
vessels  to  join  French  fleet,  161; 
cruising  orders  of,  for  Raleigh,  162; 
commissions  Harding  to  Confeder- 
acy, 171;  optimism  of,  over  East 
Florida  campaign,  178;  encourages 
officers  to  seek  private  employ,  175; 
appoints  Barry  to  ship-of-lhe-line, 
188;  mentioned,  71,  74-76,  80-88,  127, 
185, 151, 154, 178, 184, 185,  286,  825 

Marquis  de  Lafayette,  French  India- 
man,  204,  205,  207-210,  218-219,  227, 
228,  288,  285,  248, 267 

Mars,  British  privateer  (See  also  Wetv- 
ford),  218-216,  226-228,  281-288 

Marsh, ,  third  mate,  Asia,  884, 888, 

889,841 

Martin,  George,  Captain,  H.M.S.  To- 
bago, 297 

Martinico,  false  rumors  of  peace  from, 
289 ;  Barry  visits  Admiral  Harvey  in, 
486;  Barry  sends  two  prizes  into, 
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Martinico — Continued 
445 ;  merchantmen  from,  convoyed  by 
Barry,  445,  446,  478;  mentioned,  95, 

104,  5373,  286,  288,  291,  416,  420,  488, 
440,  448,  475,  477 

Martinico  Gazette,  289 

Afary,  merchant  brig,  56 

Mary  and  Elizabeth,  merchant  ship,  58, 

65 
Maryland,  6,  11,  18,  20,  24,  68,  72,  79, 

105,  116,  178,  180,  887,  897,  410,  451, 
454 

Massachusetts,  68,  67, 104, 198-200,261, 
270,  806,  888,  418,  425,  461 

Massachusetts  Spy  &  Worcester  Ga- 
zette, 492 

Matthewman,  Luke,  first  lieutenant, 
Lexington,  78;  second  in  command  of 
barge  cruise,  142 ;  meagre  record  by, 
of  passing  Philadelphia,  144;  cap- 
tures Afermaid,  148;  part  played  in 
taking  Alert,  149;  sent  to  Maryland, 
154 ;  inquires  as  to  land  grants,  818 ; 
mentioned,  120, 145, 146, 150, 158 

Mawhood,  Colonel  Charles,  158 

Meade,  Edward,  sailing  master,  United 
States,  891,  895,  896,  400,  444,  453, 
455,  468,  471 

Mease,  Matthew,  828 

Mercer,  General  Hugh,  112 

"Mercury,  Continental  packet,  128, 125 

Meredith  &  Clymer,  interest  of,  in 
Barry,  27;  merchant  fleet  of,  28; 
advantages  to,  in  St.  Eustatia  trade, 
81;  Barry  conchidcs  services  with, 
88 ;  mentioned,  29, 80, 82, 86, 87, 40, 70 

Meredith,  Reese,  27-29,  82,  86 

Meredith,  Samuel,  27 

MerUn,  British  sloop-of-war,  126 

Mermaid,  British  transport,  148-152 

Merrvmack,  U.  S.  ship,  480,  482,  488, 
440,  442-446 

Mlfflin,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  supercargo,  Asia, 
845,  847,  849 

Mifflin,  Jonathan,  Sr.,  851 

Mifnin,  General  Thomas,  117, 817 

Miles,  Charles,  midshipman,  United 
States,  471,  472 

Miles,  Colonel  Samuel,  471 

Miley,  Jacob,  882-884 

Millar,  Andrew,  20 

Miller,  George,  seaman,  Constellation, 
466 

Minerva,  British  privateer,  218-216, 
228,  281,  248 

Mitchell,  Henry,  288 

Molly,  merchant  ship  (See  also  Re- 
prisal), 81 

Montewma,  U.  S,  ship,  407,  486,  487, 
440,  451-458 


Montgomery,  Pennsylvania  ship-of- 
war,  71,  88,  89,  94 

Montgomery, ,  Philadelphia  ship- 
master, 48 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  master,  powder 
brig  Nancy,  95-97 

Montgomery,  John,  806,  328,  835 

Montgomery,  Brigadier  General  Rich- 
ard, 71 

Montgomery,  William,  835 

Montressor,  John,  British  engineer,  151 

Moore,  Daniel,  British  shipmaster,  150 

Morgan,  John  T.,  872,  378 

Morgan,  Thomas,  British  shipmaster, 
217 

Morning  Post,  London,  53 

Morning  Star,  American  letter-of- 
marque  brig,  178 

Morris,  James,  carpenter,  United 
States,  404,  414,  417,  418,  423,  457, 
468,  465,  466,  471,  475 

Morris,  Richard  V.,  Captain,  U.S.N., 
486,  489 

Morris,  Robert,  first  meeting  of,  with 
Barry,  35,  36;  on  Marine  Committee, 
69;  on  Pennsylvania  Committee  of 
Safety,  70;  recommends  Barry  for 
commission,  78;  guiding  spirit  of 
Marine  Committee,  81,  82,  88;  in- 
fluence of,  for  Barry,  94;  handles 
naval  matters  in  Philadelphia,  115; 
supposed  injustice  of,  resented  by 
naval  lieutenants,  121;  meets  Barry 
at  Valley  Forge,  186;  Barry  calls  on, 
at  M'anheim,  142 ;  charged  with  prof- 
iteering, 188;  growing  influence  of, 
in  naval  affairs,  234,  286,  237;  direc- 
tions of,  to  Barry  on  Lafayette's 
mission,  240,  241 ;  Barry's  threats  to, 
to  resign,  268,  265;  promises  of,  to 
Alliance's  officers  for  pay,  280,  281; 
peacetime  plans  of,  for  Continental 
frigates,  804;  promises  to  settle 
Barry's  accounts,  809;  dismay  of,  at 
return  of  Alliance,  812;  wants  to  sell 
Continental  vessels,  818, 816;  resigna- 
tion of,  as  Agent  of  Marine,  819;  no 
action  from,  on  Barry's  accounts, 
826;  friendship  of,  for  Barry,  859; 
mentioned,  40,  41,  49,  52,  65,  68,  72, 
95,  160,  184,  242,  244,  247,  249,  257, 
261,  268,  266-268,  270,  277,  286,  289, 
292,  298,  805,  807,  810,  880 

Morris,  Samuel,  Captain,  U.S.S.  New 
York,  475,  478 

Morris,  Thomas,  86,  40 

Morris,  William,  lieutenant  of  marines, 
Alliance,  289,  259,  261,  266,  269 

Moylan  and  Gourlade,  204,  205 
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Moylan,  James,  acting  Continental 
agent,  L'Orient,  204,  207,  209,  246, 
247,  250,  252,  255,  309 

Moylan,  John,  353-355 

Moylan,  Colonel  Stephen,  355 

Mullet, ,  shipmaster,  35 

Mullowny,  John,  second  lieutenant, 
United  States,  387,  389,  394-397,  400, 
403,  405,  406,  409,  422,  427,  436,  439, 
440-442,  444;  Captain,  Montezuma, 
452-454;  Captain,  Ganges,  468,  478 

Mumford,  Giles,  258 

Mumford,  Thomas,  Continental  agent, 
Connecticut,  257,  258,  262,  263,  265, 
268,  270 

Murphy,  James,  478 

Murray,  Alexander,  Continental  lieu- 
tenant, 810, 318, 354 ;  Captain,  U.S.N., 
486,  440,  453,  457,  458 

Murray,  W.  Vans,  461 

Myers,  Moses,  457, 459 

Nancy,  American  powder  brig,  95-98, 
278 

Nancy,  brig,  49,  50 

Nancy,  Massachusetts  schooner,  463 

Nancy,  schooner  (See  Industry) 

Nash,  ,  Captain,  H.M.S*  Hornet, 

476,  477 

Nautilus,  British  sloop-of-war,  153 

Nautilus,  U.  S.  schooner,  490 

Naval  Committee,  Continental,  ap- 
pointment of,  64;  Black  Prince  pur- 
chased by,  65;  first  employment  by, 
of  Barry,  65  5  does  not  underestimate 
British  navy,  66;  acquires  and 
names  four  vessels,  67;  criticisms  of 
appointments  by,  68,  69;  succeeded 
by  Marine  Committee,  72;  mentioned, 
70,  71,  81 

Navigator,  Maryland  merchant  brig, 
341 

Navy,  Secretary  of  (See  Stoddert,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Smith,  Robert) 

Navy,  American  (See  Navy,  Con- 
tinental, and  Navy,  U.  S.) 

Navy,  British,  contemplated  opera- 
tions of,  in  America,  59;  ships  of, 
ordered  to  America,  61 ;  Barry  sends 
in  first  prize  taken  from,  83;  Lexing- 
ton encounters  fleet  of,  85;  blockade 
by,  of  Delaware  bay,  88,  89, 101, 107, 
115, 116;  fleet  of,  off  Delaware  capes, 
121;  fleet  of,  in  attack  on  Philadel- 
phia, 124,  126;  success  of,  in  1778, 
156;  frigates  of,  in  port  in  winter, 
200,  244;  squadron  of,  recaptures 
Atalanta,  228;  frigates  of,  pursue 
Barry,  256,  291,  292,  295,  296,  808; 
frigates  of,  cruising  off  New  London, 


263,  265,  266;  storm  causes  tragedy 
in,  274;  activities  of,  in  West  Indies, 
416, 442, 444;  signals  of,  given  Barry, 
420;  frigates  of,  outsailed  by  United 
States,  477;  mentioned,  68,  76,  275, 
478 

Navy,  Continental,  Barry's  services  in, 
vii,  viii;  evolution  of,  62,  63;  first 
vessels  of,  authorized,  64,  65;  Barry 
outfits  first  fleet  of,  65,  67,  69;  thir- 
teen frigates  to  be  built  for,  69 ;  fleet 
of,  sails,  70;  frigates  building  for, 
at  Philadelphia,  71;  fleet  of,  takes 
New  Providence,  81 ;  fleet  of,  engages 
Glasgow,  87;  vessels  of,  based  on 
Cape  May,  90;  frigates  of,  named  at 
Philadelphia,  94;  uniforms  of,  104, 
105;  seniority  question  in,  108,  106; 
captains  of,  volunteer  for  army,  107; 
artillery  company  formed  from,  110, 
111;  vessels  of,  bottled  in  Delaware, 
116;  courts-martial  and  courts  of 
inquiry  in,  116,  117,  120, 121;  vessels 
of,  in  defence  of  Delaware,  123, 181 ; 
fleet  of,  burned  by  own  crews,  188, 
184;  seamen  of,  to  man  Barry's 
barges,  140;  jealousies  in,  over  Dela- 
ware river  defence,  141 ;  vessels  of, 
in  Chesapeake  bay,  154;  disasters  to, 
in  1778, 156 ;  vessels  of,  at  Boston,  to 
cruise  in  concert,  157;  vessels  of,  to 
join  French  fleet,  161 ;  Alliance  finest 
frigate  in,  189 ;  dwindles  to  five  ships, 
190;  fleet  of,  lost  al  Charlcstown, 
191 ;  on  verge  of  eclipse,  227;  Jones's 
ambition  to  rank  at  head  of,  282; 
founders  of,  neither  Barry  nor  Jones, 
288;  Morris  tackles  problem  of,  286; 
recruiting  efforts  for,  in  Boston,  288; 
Barry  wants  rules  for  improved,  248 ; 
two  frigates  remain  in,  251 ;  frigates 
of,  to  carry  tobacco,  804;  problem  of, 
vexatious  to  Morris,  816;  last  vessels 
of,  sold,  819;  officers  of,  discrimi- 
nated against,  825,  826,  854-856;  of- 
ficers of,  seek  employment  in  new 
navy,  866,  867;  five  captains  of,  ap- 
pointed in  new  navy,  868;  Hopkins 
only  commodore  in,  418 

Navy,  French,  useless  maneuvers  of 
fleet  of,  161,  162;  superiority  of,  de- 
sired by  Washington,  198;  cruisers 
of,  seize  American  vessels,  886; 
Guadaloupe  chief  base  of,  in  West 
Indies,  431-488;  frigates  of,  at 
Guadaloupe,  444, 445;  Barry  to  treat 
vessels  of,  as  they  treat  American 
vessels,  476 

Navy,  Pennsylvania,  60,  70,  71,  75,  77, 
88,  89,  108,  128,  188,  148,  144,  176 
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Navy,  Spanish,  274,  298,  295,  296,  298 

Navy,  U.  S.,  title  of  "Father  of, 
partly  Barry's  due,  vii;  Barry's  serv- 
ices in,  vizi;  birth-date  of,  366;  pre- 
ferment in,  sought,  867;  first  vessels 
of,  authorized  and  first  captains  of, 
commissioned,  868,  369;  Barry  and 
Humphreys  literally  creators  of,  870 ; 
glorious  motives  of,  374,  375 ;  Wash- 
ington's first  visit  to  yard  of,  875; 
growth  of,  almost  ended  by  treaties 
with  Barbary  powers,  378;  officers  of, 
dine  with  Washington,  881;  first 
frigate  of,  launched,  886;  situation 
of,  points  to  need  for  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 897;  increase  of,  authorized, 
898;  Barry-trained  officers  to  make 
record  in,  402 ;  first  sight  of  frigate 
of,  by  British  war  vessel,  417 ;  expan- 
sion of,  aided  by  patriotic  citizens, 
430;  bulk  of,  to  be  sent  to  Lesser 
Antilles,  481 ;  squadron  of,  in  Prince 
Rupert  bay,  448;  weakness  of,  in 
West  Indies,  458;  famous  officers  of, 
begin  services  under  Barry,  456,  457; 
Barry's  distinguished  position  as 
head  of,  460;  courts-martial  of,  467, 
468, 470;  vessels  of,  idle  in  Basseterre 
road,  469 ;  disposition  of  squadron  of, 
under  Barry,  475;  Somers  proud  of, 
477;  peace  establishment  of,  482; 
Barry  retained  as  titular  head  of, 
488;  efficiency  of,  demonstrated  in 
West  Indies,  484;  squadrons  of,  sent 
to  Mediterranean,  485,  486,  492 

Navy  Board,  Eastern  District,  gives 
Barry  possession  of  Raleigh,  159; 
outfits  Raleigh,  160-162;  praises 
Barry's  defence  of  Raleigh,  170; 
urges  Barry  for  Confederacy,  171 ;  to 
inquire  into  Landais's  conduct  on 
Alliance,  189-191;  assigns  Alliance 
to  Barry,  192;  charges  of,  against 
Landais,  194,  195;  troubles  of,  in 
outfitting  Alliance,  198,  199;  to  ex- 
press thanks  of  nation  to  Barry  and 
officers,  229;  active  in  repairing  Al- 
liance, 232;  poverty  of,  285 ;  abolished 
by  Congress,  286;  cooperates  in  out- 
fitting Alliance  and  Drnne,  287,  288; 
mentioned,  187,  156,  157,  178,  184- 
186, 198, 196,  282, 284,  289,  240 

Navy  Board,  Middle  District,  actions 
of  chairman  of,  irritate  Barry,  120; 
stores  and  papers  of,  evacuated  on 
frigates,  128;  asked  to  send  frigate 
crews  to  defence  of  river,  126,  127; 
orders  frigates  prepared  for  sinking, 
127, 128;  Barry's  bitter  quarrel  with, 
129-181  aghast  at  disaster  to  Con- 


tinental fleet,  184 ;  Washington  vetoes 
suggestion  of,  to  raise  Continental 
frigates,  184;  prefers  charges  against 
Barry,  135;  fails  to  receive  apology 
from  Barry,  138, 189 ;  moves  to  Balti- 
more, 154;  to  conduct  inquiries  into 
naval  losses,  156;  abolished,  236; 
mentioned,  106,  107,  111,  117,  122, 
125,  136,  137,  141 

Navy  Board,  Pennsylvania,  134 

Navy  Department,  U.  S.,  establishment 
of,  urged  by  Barry,  394;  creation  of, 
by  Congress,  398;  Barry's  grievances 
against,  423;  inefficiencies  in,  de- 
plored by  Stoddert,  425,  426;  recom- 
mends ships-of-the-line,  449 ;  removal 
of,  to  Washington,  464,  467;  Jeffer- 
son slow  in  selecting  head  for,  480; 
mentioned,  viii,  897,  430,  431,  433, 
434,  455,  456,  471,  481,  486 

Nelson,  Lord  Horatio,  417 

Neptune,  American  brig,  188 

Nesbit,  Alexander,  853 

Nesbitl,  Jonathan  &  Co.,  252 

New  England,  beginning  of  rebellion 
in,  48 ;  dominance  of,  on  Naval  Com- 
mittee, 68;  Navy  Board  created  for, 
137;  seamen  of,  will  serve  under 
Barry,  159;  seamen  of,  on  Raleigh 
ignorant  of  coastal  waters,  165,  168; 
influence  of,  gets  Samuel  Nicholson 
a  naval  commission,  868 ;  mentioned, 
52,  53,  61-68,  78,  79,  104, 112,  200,  474 

New  Jersey,  78,  81,  106,  107,  118,  126, 
184,  146-148,  819,  451,  468 

New  Jersey,  American  merchant  ship, 
417,  428 

Now  Jersey  Gazette,  142 

New  London,  Conn.,  Continental  fleet 
at,  87;  mutiny  on  Alliance  at,  258- 
260;  mentioned,  11,  257,  258,  262- 
268,  270,  271,  291,  806 

New  York,  Barry  sails  to,  in  Industry, 
28;  capture  of,  by  British,  103;  Sybil 
sails  from,  with  Hessians,  808 ;  first 
Congress  sitting  at,  851,  858;  Barry 
visits  Congress  at,  854;  Gillasspy 
looks  for  cannon  at,  898;  Barry  ex- 
amines cannon  at,  400,  401;  Mul- 
lowny's  recruiting  efforts  in,  405, 406 ; 
carronades  from,  sent  to  United 
State*,  454,  455;  mentioned 

New  York,  British  sloop-of-war,  151, 
152 

New  York,  U.  S.  frigate,  475-4T7,  486 

Newell,  Samuel,  887 

Newport,  R.  I.,  161,  199,  229,  808,  804, 
428, 481,  458-460,  462,  465 

Nicholson,  James,  Continental  captain, 
loses  Virginia,  156;  seeks  to  com- 
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Nicholson,  James — Continued 

mand  Alliance,  191;  interest  of,  in 
Barry  a  selfish  motive,  231,  232; 
loses  Trumbull,  234;  commands 
Bourbon,  262;  supplies  boats  and 
timber  for  Alliance,  264,  266,  268; 
leads  fight  of  Continental  officers  in 
Congress,  854-856;  mentioned,  105, 

106,  173 

Nicholson,  John,  Continental  captain, 

107,  116,  401 

Nicholson,  Samuel,  Continental  cap- 
tain, 158,  194,  238,  241-248,  279,  280, 
867;  captain,  U.S.N.,  368-870,  879, 
890,  397,  402,  418,  437,  443-446,  449- 
451 

Nicola,  Colonel  Lewis,  131, 182 

Nixon,  John,  part  owner  of  Black 
Prince,  40,  41 ;  on  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  70;  appointed  to 
Navy  Board,  106;  in  service  with 
army,  107-109,  116, 123;  recommends 
Barry  to  Cadwalader,  109 ;  shipments 
of,  on  Asia,  835 

Noailles,  Viscount  de,  199,  201,  203, 
240,  243,  245 

Noll,  Margaret  (See  also  Barry,  Mar- 
garet Noll),  357 

Norfolk,  U.  S.  brig,  430,  436,  437,  465, 
471 

O'Brien,  Richard,  387 

Old  Tom,  British  merchantman,  419 

Olney,  George,  808 

Onars,  merchant  ship,  24 

Ord,  George,  13 

Orpheus,  British  frigate,  96-99 

Osborne,    George   Jerry,    captain   of 

marines,  161,  168,  171,  184 
Osborne,  Peter,  shipmaster,  53 

Osmond, ,  shipmaster,  51 

Oster, ,  M.,  176 

Otter,  British  sloop-of-war,  84 

Page, ,  American  shipmaster,  847 

Page,  John,  356 

Paine,  Thomas,  197,  199,  201,  203,  238 

Palfrey,  William,  205,  206 

Pallas,  British  frigate,  274 

Parke,  Matthew,  captain  of  marines, 

Alliance,  192,  198,  197,  207,  211,  220, 

282,  289,  259,  269,  280,  282,  288 
Parker,  Sir  Peter,  85, 104 
Patty,  brig,  10 
Patty  and  Polly,  brigantine,   Barry 

makes  voyage  in,  17-19,  23,  24 
Peggy,  sloop,  voyages  of,  under  Barry, 

80-88;  mentioned,  177,  290,  824 
Pembroke,  merchant  snow,  46 
Pennell,  Joseph,  326,  827 
Pennock,  William,  457 


Pennsylvania,  religious  tolerance  in,  3 ; 
growth  of  merchant  houses  in,  83; 
province  of,  reported  arming,  58; 
Keen  family  in,  118;  half -pay  and 
land  grants  for  naval  officers  from, 
814;  mentioned,  69,  71,  333,  334,  340, 
847 

Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  14,  28 

Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety,  59, 
60,  70,  74,  75,  89,  95 

Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety,  101, 
107,  113 

Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  83 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  10, 14, 17,  28,  82, 
85,  49,  289 

Pennsylvania  General  Assembly,  814, 
315,  331-333 

Pennsylvania  Invalid  regiment,  181-183 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  61 

Pennsylvania  Mercury  and  Universal 
Gazette,  350 

Pennsylvania  Packet,  229 

Pennsylvania  Packet,  merchant  ship,  53 

Pennsylvania  Provincial  Commissioner, 
75 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  176, 188, 184,  833,  334 

Peterson,  — — ,  British  merchant  cap- 
tain, 275 

Philadelphia,  Barry's  enviable  reputa- 
tion in,  3;  Barry's  first  arrival  at,  6; 
yearly  exports  from,  9;  Barry's 
friendship  with  shipmasters  in,  18; 
turmoil  in,  regarding  tea  tax,  88,  84 ; 
observes  day  of  mourning  over  Boa- 
ton  Port  Bill,  37;  exporting  activities 
of  merchants  in,  40,  41 ;  war  changes 
in,  noted  by  Barry,  59,  60;  Barry's 
high  standing  as  shipmaster  in,  68; 
four  frigates  building  at,  71 ;  flag 
sempstresses  in,  75,  7G;  shipworkcrs 
in,  called  for  military  service,  107; 
tradesmen  return  to,  from  army,  116 ; 
occupied  by  British,  125;  British  fit- 
ting out  vessels  in,  to  ascend  river, 


British,  161;  estates  of  Tories  con- 
fiscated in,  172;  profligate  era  in,  175, 
176;  meetings  of  Barry  and  Jones  in, 
288;  news  of  Cornwallis\s  surrender 
at,  287;  news  of  peace  received  at, 
803;  glutted  by  goods  from  Europe, 
809;  Barry's  post-war  life  in,  828; 
again  to  become  national  eapital, 
858;  multitudes  in,  for  launching  of 
United  States,  888-886;  yellow  fever 
epidemics  in,  888-892,  425,  426,  408, 
481,  461;  vessels  purchased  at,  for 
navy,  899;  Barry's  popularity  in, 
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Philadelphia — Continued 

high,  448;  Barry  acquires  new  home 

in,  489;  Barry's  funeral  cortege  in, 

491-492 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  frigate,  475-478, 485 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  385 
Philadelphia  Tea  Party,  34 
Phipps,  David,  Continental  lieutenant, 

161,  168,  167,  169,  170 
Phoenix,  British  frigate,  72,  78 
Pickering,  U.  S.  revenue  cutter,  416, 

418,  443,  444 
Pickering,  Timothy,  875,  377,  384,  386, 

893,  398,  427,  481,  461,  464 
Pitt,  schooner  (See  Barbadoes) 
Plato,  sloop,  404 
Pleasant,  Robert,  21 
Pleasant,  Thomas,  20,  21 
Poirey,  Major-Captain,  240 
Polly,  American  storeship,  448,  446 
Polly,  British  schooner,  271, 272 
Polly,  British  tea  ship,  84,  37 
Pool,  Fitch,  captain's  clerk,  Alliance f 

227 

Port  Folio,  The,  492,  498,  494 
Porter,  David,  Jr.,  midshipman,  Con- 
stellation, 401 
Porter,      David,      Sr.,      midshipman, 

Raleiqli,  161 ;  appeals  of,  to  Barry 

for  appointments,  361,  362,  401,  4.07, 

408 
Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  118,  164,  188-186, 

288,  234,  313,  369,  871,  878 
Portsmouth,  XT.  S.  ship,  430,  440-442 
Pownall,  William,  quartermaster, 

ance,  224< 
Preble,  Edward,  Captain,  U.S  N.,  448, 

491 

President,  U.  S.  frigate,  475, 485 
Prince     Mdward     (See    also    Black 

Prince)  >*fy  41 
Prince  of  Wales,  British  ship-of-the- 

line,  486 
Pritchard,     Samuel,     lieutenant     of 

marines,  Alliance,  193, 194, 228 
Privateers,  American,  18,  91,  108,  144, 

194,  276 

,  British,  263,  271,  273,  421,  422 

,  French,  246, 247, 402, 431, 482, 484, 

440,  445,  454 

Proveaux,  John,  captain,  British  priva- 
teer Mars,  214 

Providence,  Continental  frigate,  190 
Providence,  Continental  sloop,  67,  68, 

190 

Public  Advertiser,  London,  52,  58 
Putnam,  General  Israel,  114 

i 
Queen  of  France,  Continental  ship,  158, 

190 
Quesny,  Chevalier  de,  268,  265,  266 


Racehorse,  Continental  sloop,  134 
Rainbow,  British  ship-of-the-line,  164 
Raleigh,  Continental  frigate,  Thomp- 
son suspended  from,  and  Barry  ap- 
pointed to,  156,  157;  courts-martial 
on,  157-160;  description  of,  159,  160; 
difficulties  in  manning  of,  160,  161; 
epic  cruise  of,  under  Barry,  162-170; 
engagement  of,  with  Unicorn,  165, 
166;   engagement  of,  with  Experi- 
ment, 167,  168;  treachery  on,  pre- 
vents destruction  of,  168, 169 ;  pulled 
off  Wooden  Ball  island  by  British 
ships,    170;    defence  of,  by   Barry 
praised,  170,  171 ;  taken  into  British 
service,  171 ;  Barry's  exploit  in,  talk 
of  continent,   172;   mentioned,   188, 
185,  192,  198,  362,  414 
Rail,  Colonel  Johann,  109 
Rarmllies,  British  ship-of-the-line,  274- 

276 
Randolph,  Continental  frigate,  94,  106, 

107, 115,  116, 156 

Ranger,  Continental  ship,  118, 185, 190 
Rathbun,  John  Peck,  Continental  cap- 
tain, 233 

Read,  James,  826 

Read,  Thomas,  Continental  captain, 
neglect  of,  by  Congress,  62;  ap- 
pointed to  Montgomery,  71 ;  to  com- 
mand Delaware  river  defence,  88, 89 ; 
commissioned  to  Washington,  94; 
joins  Barry  to  form  artillery  com- 
pany, 108;  naval  gunners  of,  in 
Trenton-Princeton  campaign,  109- 
111 ;  wife  of,  aids  Barry  escape  from 
British,  154,  155;  sent  to  Baltimore, 
154;  on  committee  to  survey  A  lliance, 
818;  receives  half-pay  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 315;  joins  Barry  in  fruitless 
petition  to  Congress,  825,  326 ;  to  sail 
for  China,  380 ;  mentioned,  18,  49,  51, 
58,  60,  61,  104,  115,  122,  128,  126,  181 
Recovery,  British  frigate,  288 

Reed, ,  British  shipmaster,  275 

Rcnne,  Joseph,  captain,  French  priva- 
teer Jalouse,  423 
Reprisal,  Continental  ship,  81,  88-91, 

93,  96,  98,  99, 104 

Republicans,  party  of,   in   Congress, 
856;  Barry  shuns  commitments  to, 
859;  mud-slinging  press  of,  860,  865, 
878;  jibes  of,  against  navy,  897;  si- 
lence of,  with  publication  of  X,  Y,  Z 
dispatches,  897 ;  rowdy  shore  element 
of,  endangers  United  States,  899 ;  op- 
position of,  to  French  war,  424,  425 
Repulse,  Continental  xebec,  184, 185 
Resistance,  Continental  brigantine,  158, 

161,  162 
ResolM,  French  frigate,  288 
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Revere,  Paul,  401,  4-02 

Rhode  Island,  15,  62,  63,  65,  67-69,  81, 
151,  157,  191,  204,  266,  271,  273,  303, 
459,  465 

Richmond,  U.  S.  brig,  430,  441 

Rising  Sun,  merchant  ship,  S29,  361, 
376 

Robeson,  William,  merchant  captain, 
210,217,218,267 

Robinson,  Isaiah,  Continental  captain, 
99,  133 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  199 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  British  ad- 
miral, 230,  231 

Roebuck,  British  frigate,  76,  77,  79,  83, 
86,  88-90,  104 

Roman  Catholic  Faith,  dis-service  to, 
by  Barry  biographers,  vii;  intoler- 
ance toward,  in  colonies,  8;  oppres- 
si,on  of,  in  Ireland,  4;  Barry  a 
staunch  member  of,  85;  Sarah  Barry 
baptized  into,  184,  185;  pleasing  to 
Chaplain  Chandler,  466 

Ross,  David,  first  lieutenant,  United 
States,  896,  400,  404,  408-410,  415, 
416,  427,  432,  444,  451 

Ross,  George,  64 

Rosseter,  Robert  C.,  midshipman,  En- 
terprize,  476,  477 

Rossiter,  John,  merchant  captain,  829, 
861,  375,  376,  487 

Rosslare,  Ireland,  Barry's  parents 
buried  in  churchyard  of,  5,  494;  un- 
marked graves  at,  of  Barry's 
parents,  325;  mentioned,  6,  7 

Royal  Gazette,  London,  58 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  professional 
visits  of,  to  Strawberry  Hill,  828, 
854,  359-361;  comment  of,  upon 
Barry's  ability,  851;  supplies  facts 
for  early  Barry  biography,  491;  in- 
scribes Barry's  epitaph,  494;  men* 
tioned,  350,  359,  888,  889,  891,  896, 
434,  484,  488 

Rush,  William,  designs  figurehead  for 
United  States,  378,  879;  allegorical 
masterpiece  of,  882,  388;  figurehead 
made  by,  damaged  in  storms,  428, 463 

Rush, ,  Captain,  493 

Russell,  Charles  C.,  Lieutenant,  U.S.N., 
443 

Russell,  Francis,  captain,  British 
privateer  Alert,  202 

Russell,  Thomas,  288,  270,  804 

Rutledge,  Edward,  68 

Rutledge,  States,  midshipman,  United 
States,  484 

Sachem,  Continental  sloop  (See  also 
Edward),  83,  99,  104,  116 


St.  Christopher,  island  of,  Truxtun  to 
base  at,  482;  Barry  stops  at,  446; 
Barry  to  command  squadron  at,  472 ; 
Barry's  final  prize  ordered  into,  474 ; 
fears  in,  of  French  attack,  478,  479; 
mentioned,  24,  29,  30,  32,  35,  290,  421, 
434,  437,  440,  441,  453,  475,  476 

St.  Eustatia,  island  of,  flourishing  con- 
traband trade  with,  81,  32  j  Barry  at, 
in  American,  188;  taken  by  British, 
230,  231 ;  Alliance,  pays  courtesy  call 
to,  290;  mentioned,  11,  30,  84,  38,  72, 
174,  175,  356,  421,  479 

St.  James,  American  letler-of-marque 
ship,  247,  285 

St.  Kitts  (See  St.  Christopher') 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Mary 
Barry  buried  in  yard  of,  85;  Anna 
Barry  baptized  in,  177;  Barry  at- 
tends services  in,  184;  Barry  be- 
queaths annuity  to  poor  fund  of,  490; 
Barry  buried  in  yard  of,  492 

St.  Pierre,  Martinico,  orders  at,  for 
Barry  to  go  to  Havana,  289,  290; 
Barry  sends  letters  ashore  at,  486; 
convoy  for,  promised  by  Barry,  488; 
mentioned,  440,  442,  444 

St  Tammany's  Day,  216,  217 

Sally,  merchant  ship,  51 

Saltonstall,  Dudley,  Continental  cap- 
tain, 68,  105,  178,  190 

Sam,  merchant  snow,  41 

Samson,  ,  American  shipmaster, 

347 

Sans  Pareil,  French  privateer,  421-424, 
467 

Saratoga,  Continental  sloop-of-war, 
190,  227 

Sarly, ,  American  merchant  cap- 
tain, 858 

Scammel,  U.  S.  revenue  cutter,  440-444, 
451,  470 

Schuylkill,  American  brig,  872, 878, 875, 
877 

Scott,  Robert,  second  lieutenant,  Lex- 
ington, 78,  78,  82,  88 

Seagrove,  James,  Havana  merchant, 
807,  809,  817,  818,  859 

Secretary  of  State  (See  Jefferson, 
Thomas,  and  Pickering,  Timothy) 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  856 

Seney,  Joshua,  856 

Serapis,  British  frigate,  828 

Shackford,  Josiah,  second  lieutenant, 
Raleigh,  161, 169 

Shannon,  John,  828 

Sheldon,  Patrick,  seaman,  Alliance, 
211,  212 

Sherman,  Roger,  856 
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Short,  Manassah,  American  shipmaster, 
278 

Shroudy, ,  shipmaster,  45,  49 

Shurlock,  Samuel,  70 

Sims,    ,    British    shipmaster,   275 

Smallwood,  General  William,  144,  150, 

152,  154 
Smedley,  Samuel,  253 

Smith, ,  shipmaster,  47 

Smith,  ,   British  acting  captain, 

221,  222,  226 
Smith,  Hugh,  master's  mate,  Alliance, 

267,  268,  286 
Smith,  Jabez,  lieutenant  of  marines, 

Raleiqh,  169 
Smith,  Robert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

485,  486,  488-490 
Smith,  William,  856,  462-468 
Solano,  Don  Josef,  Spanish  Admiral, 

298-296 

Solebay,  British  frigate,  85,  86 
Solimniac,    Pierre,    captain,    French 
privateer  L'Amour  de  la  Patrie,  489 
Somers,  Colonel  Richard,  402 
Somers,  Richard,  papers  of,  viii;  mid- 
shipman, United  States,  402;  recom- 
mended by  Barry  for  lieutenancy, 
444;  Stoddert  endorses  Barry's  rec- 
ommendation of,  458;  commissioned 
second  lieutenant,  455;  amusing  let- 
ter of,  regarding  negro  servant,  456; 
tells   how  Barry   liberated  unfor- 
tunate seamen  on  Delaware,  470; 
describes  conditions  in  Guadeloupe, 
476;  declares  American  ships  com- 
pare favorably  with  British,  477; 
wonders  what  alterations  new  Derao^ 
cratic  administration  will  cause,  478; 
difficulties    of,    in    getting    United 
States  up  Potomac,  481;  appointed 
lieutenant  of  Boston,  484;  witnesses 
Barry's  will,  490;  enroute  to  Tripoli 
and  fame,  491;  mentioned,  451,  462, 
468,  480 
Somers,  Sarah  (See  also  Keen,  Sarah 

Somers),  402 

Somerset,  whaling  brig,  278 
"Son  of  Neptune",  869 
Sophia,  brig,  884  . 

Spanish  Navy  (See  Navy,  Spanish) 
Speedwell,  merchant  ship,  41 
Spottswood,  J  A.,  Captain,  U.  S.  S. 

Delaware,  470 
Sprague,  Simon,  midshipman,  Alliance, 

272 

Stafford,  Miss  Margaret,  494 
Sterrett,  Andrew,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  S. 

#7^0^6,475-477 

Stewart,   Charles,   fourth  lieutenant, 
United  State*,  896;  efficiency  of,  at 


recruiting,  4j03,  404;  report  of,  on 
condition  of  United  States,  454;  in- 
subordination   of,    overlooked    by 
Barry,  467,  468;  transferred  to  Ex- 
periment, 468;  enroute  to  Tripoli  and 
fame,  491 ;  mentioned,  462, 471 
Stewart,  Colonel  Walter,  828 
Stiles,  Henry,  shipmaster,  10, 11 
Stille,    Christiana     (See    also    Keen, 

Christiana),  119 
Stille,  John,  118 
Stillman,  Samuel,  802 
Stocker,  Clement,  829,  830 
Stoddert,  B.  F.,  midshipman,  United 

States,  472 

Stoddert,  Benjamin,  Secretary  of 
Navy,  orders  of,  to  Barry  and  De- 
catur,  410-412;  assures  Barry  of 
Adams's  confidence,  418;  orders  of, 
guard  American  honor  only  against 
French,  417;  results  of  Barry's 
cruise  not  satisfactory  to,  425;  plan 
of,  to  sweep  West  Indies,  481,  482; 
hopes  Barry  will  take  French  fri- 
gates, 438;  Murray  given  independ- 
ent command  by,  486;  new  orders  of, 
show  awakening  American  honor, 
441;  requests  Barry  to  recommend 
promotions,  448;  claims  Barry  "old 
and  infirm",  448;  hopes  of,  that 
Barry  or  Nicholson  will  resign,  449, 
450;  recommends  Barry's  officers  for 
promotion,  453;  frequent  orders 
fired  by,  at  Barry,  455;  hopes  soon  to 
salute  Barry  as  admiral,  462;  over- 
looks matter  of  making  Barry  an 
admiral,  464;  significant  action  of,  in 
placing  son  under  Barry,  471,  472; 
orders  Barry  to  Guadeloupe  station, 
472;  recommendation  of,  to  reduce 
navy,  482;  mentioned,  409,  416,  419, 
4fl8,  427,  428,  480,  484,  485,  452,  458- 
461,  467-469,  470,  475,  476 
Stone,  Michael  J.,  855,  856 
Stone,  William,  77 

Strawberry  Hill,  acquisition  of,  by 
Barry,  827;  location  and  description 
of,  827,  828;  Barry  living  peaceful 
life  at,  858;  Barry  frequently  ill  at, 
859,  860;  Barry  believes  he  has  re- 
tired to,  872;  wedding  of  Patrick 
Hayes  at,  876;  visits  of  Somers  chil- 
dren to,  402;  Patrick  Hayes's  family 
at,  during  war,  425;  Sarah  Barry  to 
winter  at,  no  more,  466;  numerous 
visitors  to,  484;  Barry's  death  at,  491 
Superintendent  of  Finance  (See  Mor- 
ris, Robert) 
Sweeney, ,  British  commodore,  815 
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Sword,  John  E.,  second  mate,  Asia,  834, 
348 

Sybil,  British  frigate,  engagement  of, 
with  Alliance,  297-802;  apocryphal 
story  of  Barry's  visit  to,  308 ;  Barry's 
comments  on  engagement  with,  818; 
Barry  certifies  Harding's  services  in 
fight  with,  855 

Syren,  British  frigate,  445 

Talbot,  Cyrus,  lieutenant,  United 
States,  468,  471,  478,  480 

Talbot,  Silas,  Captain,  U.S.N.,  368, 369, 
448,  450,  451,  456,  458,  459,  468 

Talkington,  Henry,  Barbadoes  mer- 
chant, 10,  11 

Talleyrand,  Charles  Maurice  de,  461, 
464 

Tatlow,  'Squire  Joseph,  411 

Teehan,  Jeremiah,  290, 824 

"The  Rival  Soldiers",  448 

Thevenard, ,  Intendant,  L'Orient, 

192,  205,  246-248,  251 

Thomas,  merchant  brig,  41 

Thomas,  Alexander,  252,  258 

Thomas,  Thomas,  shipmaster,  55 

Thompson,  Thomas,  Continental  cap- 
tain, 105,  156,  159,  160,  172,  185,  186 

Thompson, ,  American  shipmaster, 

847 

Thomson,  Robert,  merchant,  St*  Chris- 
topher, 478,  479 

Tingey,  Thomas,  Captain,  U.S.N.,  481, 
485,  486 

Tobago,  British  sloop-of-war,  296-802, 

Tonyn,  Patrick,  178 

Tories,  inform  about  Lexington,  78,  74, 
84;  emboldened  by  Howe's  appear- 
ance off  Delaware,  122;  send  news  of 
Wayne's  foraging  party,  144;  at- 
tainted for  treason  in  Philadelphia, 
172 ;  squadron  of,  in  Chesapeake  bay, 
177;  mentioned,  13,  47, 183 

Touin, ,  captain,  French  privateer 

Sans  Pareil,  4S1 

Tracy,  Nathaniel,  268 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  (See  Hamilton, 
Alexander;  Wolcott,  Oliver,  and 
Gallatin,  Albert) 

Trent, ,  Mr.,  208 

Treyassey,  British  sloop-of-war,  221- 


Tripoli,  411, 457,  484-486, 491 

Trippe,  John,  Jr.,  midshipman,  United 

States,  457,  468,  491 
Triton,  French  ship-of-the-line,  802 
True  Blue,  British  tender,  164 
Trumbull,  Continental  frigate,  160, 190, 

191,227,284 
Trwnbull,  U.  S.  frigate,  475, 477, 478 


Trumbull,  Jonathan,  263 

Truxtun,  Thomas,  in  China  trade,  380, 
336,  339,  341,  344,  347,  849,  350,  361; 
Captain,  U.S.N.,  868;  frigate  for, 
named  Constellation,  379;  cruising 
orders  to,  407, 410 ;  promises  of,  com- 
mit Barry  to  convoy  duty,  437,  488; 
takes  L'Insurgente,  441 ;  Barry  turns 
over  West  India  command  to,  446; 
plot  against,  to  be  superceded  by 
Talbot,  448;  Stoddert  complains  to, 
about  Barry,  450;  return  of,  dis- 
pleases Stoddert,  453;  command  of, 
changed  by  Adams,  457,  458;  resig- 
nation of,  and  reconsideration  by, 
458;  warns  Barry  against  French 
peace  claims,  475;  mentioned,  18, 247, 
851,  869,  874,  375,  887,  897,  408,  481, 
432,  437,  440,  448,  476,  477,  489 

Tufts,  Samuel,  British  shipmaster,  271, 
272 

Unicorn,  British  ship-of-war,  164-167, 
171 

Union,  American  letter-of-marque 
brig,  187 

United  States,  U.  S.  frigate,  naming  of, 
879;  not  launched  when  Barry  re- 
ceived commission,  880;  description 
of  figurehead  of,  382,  888;  launching 
of,  884-886;  guns  for,  not  available, 
887;  yellow  fever  epidemic  on,  889- 
392;  guns  for,  condemned,  898; 
lax  discipline  on,  895 ;  seams  of,  open- 
ing, 396, 897;  gun  carriages  not  ready 
for,  404;  description  of,  414,  415? 
sailing  qualities  of,  417;  arrival  of, 
at  Boston,  418 ;  near  engagement  of, 
with  Thetis,  419,  420;  takes  Son* 
Pareil,  421;  cruising  in  Windward 
islands,  421,  422;  takes  Jalouse,  428; 
termination  of  first  cruise  of,  424  j 
badly  damaged  in  storm,  428,  4<29; 
repairs  to,  at  Chester,  481-483;  sails 
for  West  Indies,  484;  fired  on  by 
French  battery,  486 ;  sinks  L*  Amour 
de  la  Patrie,  489 ;  retakes  Cicero,  441 ; 
cruising  in  West  Indies,  442-444; 
takes  L'Tartewffe  and  recaptures  two- 
American  vessels,  445 ;  outsails  home- 
ward bound  fleet,  446;  cook  sole 
casualty  on,  447;  hands  of,  dis- 
charged and  reenlist,  451,  452;  car- 
ronades  for,  454,  455;  on  coastal 
cruise,  456-459;  salutes  Adams's 
birthday  at  Newport,  460;  carries 
French  envoys  to  Portugal  462; 
storm  damaged  in  Bay  of  Biscay, 
468;  homeward  voyage  of,  in  shat- 
tered condition,  464;  Barry's  concern 
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United  States— Continued 
over  damage  to,  465 ;  repairs  to,  466- 
468, 471 ;  distribution  of  prize  money 
for,  467;  sails  for  West  Indies,  473; 
thermometncal  journal  kept  on,  473, 
474, 476, 479,  480;  final  prize  of,  474; 
sailing  prowess  of,  477;  cruising  in 
West  Indies,  476-479;  return  of,  to 
Chester,  480;  laid  up  at  Washington, 
481 ;  condition  of,  described  by  Som- 
ers,  484 ;  recommissioning  of,  consid- 
ered, 485,  486;  two  John  Barrys  on, 
494,  mentioned,  viii,  388, 399, 400, 402, 
408,  411,  412,  426,  427,  435,  438,  449, 
450 

United  States  of  America,  outlook  dark 
for,  121;  indebtedness  of,  to  Barry 
for  wages,  176;  crisis  in  affairs  of, 
198;  salvation  of,  in  Laurens's  mis- 
sion, 203;  Barry's  accounts  against, 
unpaid,  244;  precarious  financial 
program  of,  312;  certificates  given 
to  settle  accounts  against,  327 ;  stabi- 
lization of,  dependent  upon  ratifica- 
tion of  new  constitution,  331 ;  Wash- 
ington elected  first  president  of,  853; 
Barry's  love  for,  359;  unprepared- 
ness  besetting  evil  of,  865 ;  commerce 
of,  to  be  protected  against  corsairs, 
866;  arms  of,  in  United  States  figure- 
head, 882 ;  armed  neutrality  for,  pro- 
posed by  Adams,  886 ;  power  of,  to  be 
taught  French  in  West  Indies,  482; 
stultification  of,  by  tributes  to  Bar- 
bary  powers,  484;  mentioned,  104, 
248,  808,  834,  858,  362,  407,  453,  475, 
477 

Van  Dyke,  Nicholas,  150, 151 
Varnum,  General  James,  14fi,  148,  154 
Vashon,  James,  Captain,  H.M.S.  Sybil, 

297,  801,  802 

Vaudreuil,  Marquis  de,  290,  291, 810 
Venice,  Eepublic  of,  202,  227,  228,  280 
Venus,  merchant  brigantine,  86,  38,  89 
Vermont,  American  sloop,  445,  467 
Vernon,     William,     member,     Navy 

Board,  Eastern  District,  191,  199 
Ville  de  Paris,  French  ship-of-the-line, 

274 

Vining,  John,  856 

Virginia,  11, 20,  68,  64, 76, 79, 80, 84, 89, 
90,  104,  178,  240,  254,  292,  306,  810, 
886,887,451,454 
Virginia,  Continental  frigate,  156 
Vuzaga,  Don  Luis  de,  Governor  of  Ha- 
vana, 293,  294 

Wade,  Joseph,  Pennsylvania  navy  cap- 
tain, 143, 158 


Wadsworth,  Charles,  purser,  United 
States,  404,  412,  432,  433,  441,  452, 
454,  491 

Walker, ,  American  shipmaster,  93 

Walker,  Benjamin,  327 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  Captain,  H.M.S. 
Experiment,  151-153, 164-168 

Wallace,  Robert,  shipmaster,  56 

Walsh's  Irish  Brigade,  290,  356 

War,  Secretary  of  (See  Knox,  Henry; 
Pickering,  Timothy;  McHenry, 
James,  and  Dearboin,  Henry) 

War  Department,  U.  S.,  871,  377,  379, 
394,  395,  408,  455 

Ward,  Samuel,  67 

Warren,  Continental  frigate,  157,  158, 
161, 190, 367 

Warren,  U.  S.  ship,  470,  475-478 

Warren,  James,  member,  Navy  Board, 
Eastern  District,  piqued  at  Marine 
Committee,  158;  approves  Barry's 
conduct  and  character,  169;  has  no 
money  to  outfit  Alliance,  193;  men- 
tioned, 157,  170,  185,  191,  197,  199 

Warren,  James,  lieutenant  of  marines, 
Alliance,  193,  224,  232,  239 

Washington,  American  merchant  ship, 
285 

Washington,  Continental  frigate,  94, 
106,  115-117,  120,  122-125,  128,  180, 
140,  155,  156 

Washington,  George,  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  Continental  army, 
61 ;  authorized  to  arm  vessels  in  New 
England,  62,  63;  fleet  of,  in  New 
England,  104;  retreat  of,  to  Dela- 
ware river,  107,  108;  victory  of,  at 
Trenton,  109;  first  seen  by  Barry, 
110;  famous  achievement  of,  at 
Princeton,  111,  112;  first  formal 
meeting  of,  with  Barry,  118;  warns 
that  Philadelphia  may  be  British  ob- 
jective, 119,  120;  suspense  of,  over 
Howe's  movements,  122 ;  asks  frigate 
crews  be  sent  to  Delaware  river  de- 
fence, 126,  127;  orders  frigates  sunk 
at  White  Hill,  127;  Hopkinson's  eva- 
sive report  to,  on  J3ffi>n</ham,  181; 
vetoes  further  plan  to  raise  frigates, 
184;  visited  by  Barry  at  Valley 
Forge,  186;  approves  Barry's  plan 
for  barge  campaign,  140, 142 ;  praise 
of,  to  Barry  for  success  in  river  cam- 
paign, 158,  154;  learns  of  Barry's 
gallantry  in  Raleigh,  171 ;  sends  Lau- 
rens  on  mission  to  France,  197;  sends 
Lafayette  to  France,  241;  Barry  ap- 
peals to,  for  exchange  of  William 
Austin,  265,  268;  as  first  president, 
acknowledges  Barry's  report  of 
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Washington,  George  —  Continued 
China  voyage,  353;  allegiance  to, 
considered  by  Barry  as  prime  duty, 
859;  influence  with,  of  Barry,  362; 
notifies  Congress  Barbary  pirates 
are  again  active,  365;  consults  with 
Barry  on  naval  appointments,  867; 
appoints  Barry  senior  captain  in  new 
navy,  368;  inspects  Southwark  ship- 
yard, 375;  names  three  frigates,  878, 
879;  chooses  birthday  to  present 
Barry  with  commission,  880;  final 
farewells  and  retirement  of,  380,  381  ; 
sound  utterance  of,  on  need  of  naval 
force  to  maintain  peace,  381  ;  portrait 
of,  on  United  States  figurehead,  882; 
slurs  upon,  resented  by  Clement 
Humphreys,  383;  saluted  by  United 
States,  429  ;  death  of,  464  ;  mentioned, 
115,  117,  129,  138,  147,  152,  158,  198, 
360,  430,  431,  482 

Wasp,  Continental  schooner,  77,  81-83, 
88,  89-91,  94-96,  98 

Wasp,  schooner  (See  Alert) 

Wasp1,  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  457 

Wayne,  Anthony,  83,  123,  144-148,  817 

Welch,  Hezekiah,  second  lieutenant, 
Alliance,  193,  226,  228,  289,  257-259, 
277,  279,  283,  284,  286,  287,  294,  808 

West,  Benjamin,  289 

West,  William,  288 

West  Indies,  trade  with,  basis  of  Con- 
tinental wealth,  176;  directions  for 
first  cruise  in,  by  Barry's  squadron, 
416,  417;  signals  of  British  navy  in, 
420;  hurricane  season  in,  terminates 
Barry's  cruise,  428;  seas  of,  to  be 
swept  by  navy,  480;  Barry  ill,  ever 
since  arrival  in,  444;  Barry  leaves 
Truxtun  to  command  in,  446  ;  Amer- 
ican fleet  in,  woefully  weak,  458; 
American  affairs  not  favorable  in, 
469;  Barry  sails  for,  478;  disposition 
of  Barry's  squadron  in,  475;  Barry 
to  order  naval  vessels  home  from, 
479;  mentioned,  viii,  6,  10,  28,  80,  88, 
256,  274,  281,  810,  324,  861,  418,  481, 
484,  449-451,  458,  471,  474,  487 

West  Indies,  British,  8,  8,  19,  89,  48 

-  ,  Dutch,  89,  174 

-  ,  French,  89,  894,  418 

-  ,  Spanish,  174 

Wetcford,  American  privateer  (See  also 


Wexford  Independent,  494 
Wharton,   James,   Philadelphia  ship- 

chandler,  66,  71,  74 
Wharton,    John,    Philadelphia    ship- 


builder, part  owner  of  Black  Prince, 
40;  shipyard  of,  becomes  Continental 
yard,  73;  appointed  to  Navy  Board, 
Middle  District,  106;  leaves  Phila- 
delphia on  Mercury,  123;  plan  of,  to 
defend  frigates  at  White  Hill,  127; 
mentioned,  65,  124, 132, 134, 142 

Whipple,  Abraham,  Continental  cap- 
tain, 68,  69 

Whipple,  William,  76 

White,  Sam,  279 

White,  Rev.  William,  marries  John 
Barry  and  Sarah  Austin,  119;  as 
bishop,  marries  Patrick  Hayes  and 
Elizabeth  Keen,  876 

Whitpam,  William,  sailing  master,  In- 
dependence, 116,  117 

Wickes,  Lambert,  Continental  captain, 
18,  81,  88,  91-93,  95,  98 

Wickes,  Richard,  lieutenant,  Reprisal, 
96-98 

Wilcocks,  John,  835 

Wild  Duck,  armed  brigantine  (See  also 
Lexington),  72-74,  79 

Williams, ,  shipmaster,  11 

Williams,  John  Poster,  258,  257 

Williams,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  204,  209,  252, 
267,  276 

Williams,  Jonathan,  Sr.,  480 

Williams,  Thomas,  Captain,  U.S.N.,  486 

Williamson,  George,  midshipman, 
United  States,  460 

Willing,  Morris  &  Co.,  85,  88,  40,  41, 
47-50,  60,  69,  81, 158,  258 

Willing,  Morris  &  Swanwick,  886 

Willing,  Thomas,  36,  40 

Willson,  Robert,  boatswain,  United 
States,  888 

Wilson,  James,  188, 184 

Windsor,  Philip,  sailing  master,  Tre- 
passey,  226 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  884,  898,  408,  461 

X,  Y,  Z  Mission,  887,  898 

Yarborough, ,  shipmaster,  14 

Yard,  Captain  James,  422,  426,  427 
Yeaton,  Hopley,  third  lieutenant,  JRo- 

leigh,  161, 167 

Yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  888,  889, 
892,  425,  426,  428,  461;  on  United 
States,  890-892;  naval  vessels  quar- 
antined at  New  Castle  on  rumors  of, 
451;  fears  of,  in  Portugal,  468 
Young,  John,  Continental  captain,  150, 
178-180. 


